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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

HE fonndatiou, nee, and progreaa of England's miglity Nav? 
must ever be a subject of deep intereat to the inhabitants of 
her aea-girt isle ; and to preserve ber maritime pre-eminence 
amongat the nations of the earth haa occupied the best atten- 
tion of her kings and statesmen. 
From the Anglo-Saxon Navy down to the present time we 
are afforded abundant evidence of the apirit of adventure, 
indomitable coinage, and profeasioual akill of English seamen. The 
wants of an insnlar people aoon taught the Britons commerce ; so that 
vesaela were needed for defence, for fishing, and for the conveyance of her 
rude agriculture and manofactnres. Her first ships were only a sort of 
coracle, conatmcted of twiga covered with ox hides, capable of holding 
three or foor persons. A amall sail on a single mast, a paddle over 
each qnarter for a rudder, and a few oara, seem to have completed the 
gear of these frail barques, whose farthest voy^es did not occupy more than 
six days. 

Long before the Roman invasion, a trafiGc in tin existed between 
Britain and France, which was thence conveyed by borsea to Rome. 
Bnt many improvements were made in the constmotion of British ships, 
ftB well as those of their allies the Gauls, or Veneti, whoae ships were 

• Abridged riom an nnfiiuBlied History of the Eojal Nbtj, by Sir N. H. NioolaBj 
Ships and Sailara, "by HesBra. CatteriU and Little (Beeleri) ; Sea-Fight«, by Hni> 
S. yalentine (F. Wane & Co.) 
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•a THE BOYAL NAVY ^ANCIENT AND MODEBN. 

described by Jnlins CsBsar with great respect, as not only not inferior, 
bnt in some respects actually superior, to those of the Bomans, in his first 
battle with them. These vessels were built entirely of oak, were flat- 
bottomed to suit the nature of the coast, and had high prows and sterns to 
break the force of the waves. Their sails were made of leather, and they 
were steered by oars, and were so stoutly built that the beaks of the 
Boman galleys produced no impression on them ; they were so high oat 
of the water that it was difficult to reach the crews with any missile, or to 
board them; the Romans had turrets on their decks, and were armed 
with scythes fastened on the ends of poles, and, rowing their galleys along- 
side the enemies' ships, they cut the rigging, which brought the sails down 
by the board and rendered them helpless ; thus disabled they could not 
escape, and the Eomans obtained a complete victory over the Yenetans, 
including the British fleet, which they destroyed, when Caesar made the 
having aided his enemies a pretence for invading our country. On his 
first invasion of Britain, CsBsar, by means of eighty galleys, was enabled 
to get between tho Britons and the shore and attack them in fiank, which 
caused them to give way. But he ordered a particular class of vessels to 
be built for his second invasion. They were lower, and with more beam, 
so as to carry a greater number of horses and soldiers. These transports, 
like his galleys, were propelled by oars ; and after a successful landing 
with his legions, the great army of Britons, terrified by the sight of upwards 
of firom 600 to 800 ships, retired behind the mountains. But losing 
many of those vessels in a gale the night after his arrival, Caesar drew all 
his ships on shore and enclosed them within the fortification of his camp, 
lehich service occupied him ten days. England from this time became 
a Roman province. 

*^ Caransius would seem to have been the first commander of a fleet in 
the British seas ; and he soon declared himself independent of the Roman 
Emperor, who was unwillingly obliged, as a condition of peace, to acknow* 
ledge him Emperor of Britain, as he had by his fleets greatly harassed Ganl, 
Italy, and Spain. Being afterwards assassinated at York, after a reign of 
seveny ears, one of his officers, AUectus, assumed the vacant sceptre, and ap- 
pears to have been a brave and skilful sailor, but perished in a fight with the 
fleet of the Emperor Constantino the Great, who, an Englishman by birth 
— being born at York, in the year 272 — and ruling with prudence and 
equity, reconciled the British once more to the Roman dominion. He was 
the first Emperor who professed Christianity, foanded Constantinople, and 
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was one of the earliest promoters of the maritime power of Great 
Britain. 

It is remarkable that though under the Bomans British commerce 
became considerable, there is no proof that any great advance was made 
as a maritime nation ; but as the Roman power waxed weaker they with- 
drew their forces altogether from Britain, and a practical race called the 
Saxons, succeeded in winning for their home the island of Britannia, which 
claims to " rule the waves," and the ancient Britons retired into Wales. 
The Gaulish bishop, Sidonius, in the 5th century, thus speaks of them : 
** The Saxon corsair, whose pastime it is to plough the British sea in 
a boat made of skins and stitched together. We have not a more cruel and 
dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have the 
courage to oppose them ; they surprise all who are so imprudent as not to 
be prepared for their attack. When they pursue, they infallibly overtake ; 
when they are pursued their escape is certain. They despise danger: 
they are inured to shipwreck ; they are eager to purchase booty with the 
peril of their lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadful, to them 
are subjects of joy ; the storm is their protection when they are pressed 
by the enemy, and a cover for their operations when they meditate an 
attack." 

No other information exists respecting the Anglo-Saxon Navy than what 
can be gleaned from the '^ Saxon Chronicle and Laws." Their vessels 
seem to have been only large, deep, open, undecked boats, of about 50 tons 
burthen, with a single mast and a large square sail, depending chiefly 
npon their oars, and steered by paddles fixed to the quarter, carrying about 
•50 or 60 men ; and when not employed, the vessels were drawn up on the 
sea-shore and hauled off by puUies. The Saxons appear, however, after- 
wards to have so far abandoned the use of the sea as to be scarcely 
considered a maritime people ; and during the Heptarchy, Naval matters 
were not attended to as they ought to have been, until the terrible Danish 
mvasions in the ninth century revived the old sea-king spirit among them ; 
And for 800 years the history of England is the history of a struggle 
between its people and the Danes or Northmen, which ended in its conquest 
l>y the Normans. 

The Danish crews obeyed a single chief, whom they styled their ** king," 
who also commanded them by land, and who was always the bravest of the 
brave, who never slept beneath a raftered roof, nor ever drained the bowl 
by a sheltered hearth,— a glowing picture of their wild and predatory 

B 2 
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habits. To these qualities a celebrated sea-chieftain, called Olaf, added 
extraordinary eloquence and great personal strength and agility. He was 
second to none as a swimmer, could walk upon the oars of his vessel while 
they were in motion, could throw three darts into the air at the same time, 
and catch two of them alternately, and could, moreover, hurl a lance with 
each hand; but he was impetuous, cruel, and revengeful, and "prompt 
to dare and do." 

The Northmen were chiefly pirates, but were probably not behind their 
immediate neighbours in Naval skill. From the 7th to the 11th century 
they plundered the coasts of every country in Europe. In a.d. 866 we 
find them at Constantinople, and, wherever they made their appearance^ 
they generally retired well-laden with gold as the price of their retirement. 
About the same period they discovered Iceland and Greenland, and we bave 
sufficient evidence furnished by Scandinavian records to prove that America 
was known to the inhabitants of Iceland and Norway long anterior to the 
voyages of Columbus. It is true these discoveries were made of no 
practical utility to the inhabitants of the Old World, but^^it is undeniable' 
that adventurers who had been nurtured amidst the perils and hardships of 
a seafaring life did penetrate into the American continent and establish 
commercial relationship to a limited extent with the natives. 

The Danes' first visit to Britain was in 787, when, having collected 
a considerable booty, they embarked in their ships and left the country^ 
Their next descent was in Dorsetshire, where they landed in 833, when 
they defeated King Egbert, who, however, two years afterwards overthrew 
them in Cornwall. In the next reign the Danes made great ravages on 
the coasts of Hampshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Kent; and although 
frequently repulsed, they still remained possessed of the Isles of Sheppey 
and Thanet, and the years 860 to 866 were spent in repressing them. 
So terrible were the ravages and cruelties they committed, that a supplica- 
tion was added to the Litany for aid from Heaven against them ; and firont 
every minster, cathedral, and church, went up the cry — ** From the fiiry 
of the Danes, good Lord deliver us." 

The form of the Anglo-Saxon ships is preserved in the ancient manu- 
scripts of the eighth and ninth centuries. They were scarcely more than very 
large boats, and seem to have been built of stout planks laid one over the 
other ; 'their heads and stems very erect, rising high out of the water, 
ornamented at the top with some uncouth head of an animal, rudely cat. 
They had but one mast, the top of which was also decorated with a bird. 
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the head of a bird, or some such device ; to this mast was secured a hurge 
sail, which, from its nature and constmction, could only be available when 
the vessel ran before the wind. The ship was steered by a large oar, with 
a flat end, very broad, passing by the side of the stem ; and this was 
managed by the pilot, who sat in the stem, and from thence issued his 
•orders to the mariners. 

Alfred, justly named the Great, who ascended the throne in 871, 
must fairly be considered to be the founder of the English Navy. When 
he found that the Saxon ships were manifestly inferior to those of the 
Northmen, he set himself to work to improve the form and size of them, 
perceiving there could be no lasting security from the inroad of his Danish 
invaders unless England possessed a defence in << wooden walls." He 
commanded longer ships to be built, lighter in their draught, higher in their 
sides, swifter and steadier in their course, to pull sixty oars and sometimes 
more. These ships he manned with Saxons, and officered them with 
Frieslanders, as being good and experienced sailors. 

The first battle he won with his new Navy was fought off the coast of 
Devon — ^the after birthplace of so many naval heroes ; and terrible must 
have been the hand-to-hand conflict with the Danes, who lost all their gains 
and plunder, but it does not appear there was much manoBuvring. After 
the battle two ships were driven on shore ; their crews were brought before 
Alfred at Winchester, and were hung as pirates, — an act of vengeance not 
justified by the laws of the period, and which some have considered a 
stain on the memory of the great king. But Alfred knew that it was 
necessary to strike terror into the breasts of these savage sea-rovers, if 
possible ; and he acted as he was compelled by his regard for the safety 
of his people. The Danes had never shown mercy to man, woman, or 
<ihild. 

Although the Naval supremacy of England grew from this period, and 
many battles were fought, yet Alfred found it impossible to drive the Danes 
ontirely out of the kingdom, but suffered them to settle in Northumberland 
and East Anglia, provided they became Christians. He, however, to secure 
the kingdom from future invasions, rebuilt and fortified London and several 
other towns, established a regular militia, and built a fleet of ships, which 
he stationed round the island. 

Alfred closed a glorious reign of more than twenty-eight years on the 
^8th October, 901. As he increased, and probably improved, the Navy, 
encouraged maritime commerce, and was, it is supposed, the first English 
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sovereign who commanded his own fleet in battle, he has been called the 
first English Admiral. 

Some of the later Saxon kings had very powerful navies, as, for instance, 
Edgar, who, although sumamed the Peaceful, and Protector of Commerce, 
asserted the sovereignty of the British seas by visiting ships of all nations, 
and making them pay homage to his flag ; his maxim was that '^ no king 
could 1)0 truly monarch of England who was not lord of the narrow seas.'' 
For this purpose he guarded his coasts by a fabulous number of ships 
(some writers say from 8,000 to 5,000), and held a great naval review 
every Easter, passing from one fleet to another, and so making the circuit 
of the island ; he trained his people to war, and it is remarkable that he 
contrived to preserve peace through all his reign. This Edgar was the 
first to lead the English beyond sea, for he took possession of Dublin, and 
kept the Danes in Ireland in subjection. Arriving at Chester, as he made 
his annual progress round the island, he found eight kings waiting to do 
him homage. He seated himself in his royal barge and took the helm, 
when his eight vassals rowed him down the river Dee to the monastery of 
St. John the Baptist, where they offered up their orisons, and then returned 
in order to the same place, when, on entering his palace, he exclaimed, 
*^ My successors may indeed boast of being kings, since they can command 
the service of so many princes." 

In 1002, King Ethelred, being exasperated at the perfidy of the Danes, 
<5aused the whole of them in his kingdom to be secretly murdered in one 
night ; and in consequence of this most impious act, Swain, King of Den- 
mark, assembled a large army to avenge his murdered countrymen, and 
made a descent upon the coast of Norfolk in 1004, which caused Ethelred 
to flee to Normandy, in France, leaving Swain King of England ; and at his 
death his son Canute, King of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, was chosen 
king by the Danish fleet. The anecdote by which his name is best known 
to posterity is an instance of his piety, as well as affording a striking 
lesson to courtly sycophants, who, to flatter him styled him *^ King and 
Kuler of the Ocean," and told him that his power was unlimited. Being 
at Southampton in all regal pomp, he ordered a chair to be placed for him 
on the sea shore, and, addressing the flowing tide with an air of authority, 
said, '* Thou, sea ! art subject to me, as is the land on which I sit ; nor 
is there any one therein who dare resist my commands ; now I enjoin thee 
neither to approach my land, nor presume to wet the feet or garments of 
thy sovereign/' But the tide, rising as usual, soon wetted his feet and 
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legs, and the king retreating exclaimed, '' Let every inhabitant of the world 
know that the power of kings is a yain and trifling thing, nor is there any 
one worthy the name of king bnt He, at whose nod the heayens, the earth, 
and sea, and all that in them are, obey His eternal laws." From this time 
Cannte never wore the crown, bat, placing it npon the head of an image of 
the crucifixion, set a great example of humility to future kings. Canute 
evinced his gratitude to Heaven for his safe return from Bome in 1081 iit 
a remarkable manner. He gave to the Christchurch of Canterbury the^ 
port of Sandwich, with all the dues arising out of it on either side of 
the haven. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a correct opinion as to the- 
manner in which the Anglo-Saxon Navy was raised and paid. The ships 
of war were, no doubt, considered to belong to the king ; and they seemed 
to have been famished and manned by cities and towns according to an 
established rate, additions being made as necessities arose from a. special 
tax levied for that purpose, or from the king's revenues. Much informa- 
tion cannot be discovered respecting the crews or armaments. Though 
each vessel was under the direction of one nautical person, who appears 
usually to have united the qualities of captain, steersman, and pOot, there 
is no trace of an admiral or commander of the whole fleet ; but that 
office seems to have devolved upon the king, or next greatest person who^ 
happened to command the soldiers embarked. The most essential qualifl- 
cation of the crews was skill ip rowing ; their provisions and clothing 
appear to have been provided by the king. No particular weapons or other 
ftnns were appropriated to ships ; but a bulwark was formed round the gun- 
wale, or upper part of their sides, by placing the shields of the soldiers 
and crews horizontally, one shield lying partly over the other. 

Without some knowledge of the diminutive size and insignificant appear- 
ance of the Anglo-Saxon vessels, compared with those of modem times, the 
petty conflicts of which its history consists could scarcely fail to mislead ; 
for the same words are used to describe the proceedings and skirmishes of 
fleets of mere boats as are applied to the great Naval battles of the last and 
present century. Until after the Norman Conquest, the little that is known 
of Naval aflairs is contained in the *^ Saxon Chronicle,*' and it rarely happens^ 
says Sir H. Nicolas, that any addition can be made to its brief and simple 
narrative. 

{To be eontinued,) 
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THE WRECK REGISTER AND CHART. 

The Wreck Register for 1871 was issued by the Board of Trade last October, 
and is, as usual, a very complete and exhaustive document, and is supple- 
mented, in the usual way, by most interesting charts. It states that the 
number of wrecks, casualties, and collisions from all causes, on and near the 
coasts of the United Kingdom and in the surrounding seas, reported that year, 
was 1,675, being 73 more than the number reported in 1870, and, with the 
exception of 1870, less than the number reported in any year since 1864. 

The whole number of wrecks, strandings, casualties, and collisions reported 
during 1871 is 230 below the average of the last five years. Of the wrecks in 
1871, about one out of twelve was attended with loss of life. 

As observed on previous occasions, the number of wrecks, casualties, and 
collisions reported may probably increase from year to year, arising from the 
increase in the number of ships frequenting our coasts and narrow seas adjoin- 
ing, whilst the particular number for any one year may be increased or 
diminished, according to the prevalence or absence of gales of remarkable 
violence and duration. 

In 1871 there were on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom 120 wrecks 
and casualties to smacks and other fishing- vessels. Excluding these 120 fish- 
ing-vessels, it will be seen that the number of vessels employed in the regular 
carrying trade that have suffered from wreck or casualty here during the year 
is 1,807. If this number is again sub-divided, it will be found that nearly half 
of it is represented by the collier class, which suffers most severely. Despite 
all that has been said and written on the subject, there can be no doubt that 
hundreds, or rather thousands, of these craft are despatched to crawl from 
harbour into the channel, badly found, rotten from age, gaping in the seams, 
overladen, with no sailing or steering qualities, and wholly at the mercy of a 
moderate gale. With a dead-weight cargo, they are easily swamped, and are 
so utterly crippled when anything goes by the board that, half water-logged 
before they put out, they either sink like stones in a storm, or break into pieces 
on a sand-bank, before the waves have washed over them for half an hour, or 
the crew have been saved by a life-boat. No less than 506 coal-laden vessels 
were wrecked in 187 1 ; and we can only estimate the fuU bearing of these 
figures by comparing them with the losses sustained in other trades. 

During the past ten years ending in 1871, disasters on and near the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, to comparatively new ships, bear a very high pro- 
portion to the whole number; and during the year 1871, 155 wrecks and 
casualties happened to nearly new ships, and 302 to ships from three to seven 
years of age. Then there are wrecks and casualties to 361 ships from seven 
to fourteen years old, and to 554 from fifteen to thirty years old. Then follow 
265 old ships from thirty to fifty years old. Having passed the service of half 
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a century, we come to the very old ships, viz., 44 between fifty and sixty years 
old, 19 from sixty to seventy, 6 from seventy to eighty, 8 from eighty to ninety 
and 3 upwards of a hundred. The ages of 210 are unknown. 

Surely there ought to be an age at which a ship might to be said to have 
done her work. The most careful caulking and overhauling, nursiug and 
doctoring, is of no avail when every plank is diseased, and when the whole 
framework of a vessel is shaken and loosened. 

In regard to those parts of the coasts, on which the wrecks and casualties 
on and near the coasts of the United Kiugdom happened, it will be seen that, 
as usual, the greatest number occurred on the East Coast. Thus: — ^East 
Coast, 798; South Coast, 201 ; West Coast, 397; North and West Coasts of 
Scotland, 32 ; Irish Coast, 125 ; Isle of Man, 12 ; Lundy Island, 5 ; and Scilly 
Isles, 10. 

During the past ten years it is clearly shown that westerly winds have been 
far more destructive than easterly winds, the most destructive being from 
south-west. It should, however, be remembered that westerly winds are far 
more common than easterly winds. 

The accompanying Wreck Chart shows clearly the site of each of the 1,575 
wrecks in 1871. It must be a matter of singular interest to trace on this 
document the work of destruction, which in money value covers at least two 
millions sterling ! 

In regard to the lives lost to which we must now briefly refer, they are far 
beyond price. They numbered 626 last year from the casualties alone on our 
own coasts. This is 148 less than the number lost in 1870, and less than the 
number lost in any year since 1854. 

This leads us to the bright spot on the Wreck Register — the services of the 
life-boats of the National Life-boat Institution and the life-preserving 
apparatus of the Board of Trade. To these, and other services in saving life, 
we are indebted for the rescue of 4,336 lives during the past year ; and no one 
can doubt that the larger share of peril and exposure fairly belongs to the crews 
of the life-boats, the boats being mostly called on to render their invaluable 
aid when all other kinds of succour would usually be hopeless. 

It is certainly an exciting sight to watch, through gloom or through spray, the 
slow but steady progress of the life-craft, the dogged and resolute pull of the 
rowers, the maddening resistance of the waves, which it needs but small 
imagination to endow with an indignation that such a group, in such a cockle- 
shell, should presume to challenge the force of ocean. But the life-boat holds 
on, and is descried from the vessel, and there is another voice in the shouts 
that welcome and encourage her, and they are echoed by the eager gazers on 
shore. There is a long period of uncertainty ; it seems ten times its real 
length, and men mutter their doubts whether she will ever reach the ship, but 
EngUsh pluck and strong wil\ and, above all, the blessing of God, as in a 
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thousand other instances, prevail, and the crew is saved, and the sea baffled 
of its prey. No one who has ever felt his heart beat fiercely as he has 
watched this fight between man and the element, and has seen the victory 
given to the former, but must feel that such a battle must be fought scores 
of times by the champions of humanity every winter. 

Our coast boatmen and fishermen are deserving of all praise, for they are 
ever ready to assist, not only in the life-boats, but in their own open boats, in 
this good work of saving life when imperilled in cases of shipwreck. 

For the purpose of saving life from shipwreck, there were at the end of 1871 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom 281 sets of rocket and mortar apparatus, 
wholly provided and paid for by the Board of Trade out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund; and there were at the same time 264 Hfe-boats. Of these 
life-boats, 233 belong to the Institution, and 31 to Harbour authorities 
beachmen, &c. 

Nine Volunteer Life Brigades and 129 Volunteer Life Companies have been 
formed for the purpose of enabling persons residing on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom to acquire a knowledge of the rocket apparatus, and of the method 
of using it in cases of shipwreck, independently of, or in co-operation with, the 
Coastguard and the Receivers of Wreck. 

The work of mercy carried on by the Society is extending every year. 
Wherever a point upon our coast can be found at which a life-boat can be 
stationed, there are stout hearts and firm-set frames to fill it. Since the first 
establishment of the Life-boat Institution, it has contributed, by its life-boats 
and other means, to the saving of over 21,000 lives from shipwrecks on our 
shores.* 
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We gladly insert the following letter and paper from an esteemed corres- 
pondent and Naval ^Surveyor, trusting the eye of some influential person may 
fall upon it, and lead to the question being asked in Parliament why such a 
danger remains unlighted, a disgrace to our position as a great maritime 
country : — 

Mr. Editor, — In your issue for July, 1872, 1 read with much interest the 
account of a gallant dog which swam on shore from a vessel wrecked on Sable 
Island, holding the captain's wife with her child clasped in her arms. Having 
reached the shore and deposited his burden, he commenced howling until 
his cries brought assistance from the establishment there for the aid of 

* The Shipwrecked Mabinek's Society, by mutual arrangement, confines its 
rewards for saving life to those cases which occur on the high seas or coasts of the 
colonies. 
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Shipwrecked Mariners. How exactly does this illostrate the distinct yet 
kindred work of two nohle Societies ; the Lifeboat Institution, which bringB 
the poor mariner safely to land, and then that of yonr Society, which, like 
the good Samaritan, lifts np, feeds, clothes, and forwards to his home the 
Shipwrecked Mariner. From this my thoughts passed to the scene of the 
above incident. Sable Island, the grave of hundreds of our gallant seamen^ 
who fight unaided their last fight with the elements, only to sink beneath 
the waves. It seemed to ma that a short notice of this singular and little- 
known island, and the establishment maintained thereon by the Nova Scotia 
Grovernment expressly for the succour of Shipwrecked Mariners, would not be 
ont of place in the pages of your excellent periodical. 

In the year 1851, when I was employed as one of the assistants in the Ad- 
miralty Survey of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, orders were unexpectedly received to 
proceed to Sable Island, and report upon the erection of a lighthouse. Although 
it was unnecessary to hunt up old charts as to its whereabouts, yet upon seek- 
ing farther information regarding it from the coasters and fishermen (our 
never-failing allies on such matters), all seemed singularly ignorant about a 
place lying within a hundred miles of a coast familiar to them from infancy. 
As a house supposed to be haunted is avoided by all, so there seemed a general 
agreement that the wider the berth they gave to such a place the better. 
Three weeks' residence upon the island, and a careful survey of its dangers, 
only led me to endorse this as a most wise resolution. The miles of breakers 
(so dreaded by seamen) stretching out from either end of the island, with 
the mysterious currents ever drawing the unwary within their fatal em- 
brace, the ceaseless heavy surf breaking upon the beach, rendering landing 
always precarious and often impossible, the absence of all sheltered anchorage, 
joined to the fact of the whole being frequently^ for days together enveloped in 
the densest fog, must ever render Sable Island a place to be avoided by the 
mariner, though lying only 145 miles from the important harbour of Halifax, 
and in the direct route of many of our large ocean steamships. 

Sable Island, twenty-two miles long, and its greatest breadth not exceeding 
one mile, is literally a vast sandbank, for the most diligent search has failed to 
discover the smallest pebble upQu it. Neither is tree or shrub to be seen 
throughout it. Situated in lat. 43-56 N., Ion. 60-8 W., it is formed by two 
parallel sand ridges, shaped like a bow, concave to the northward. In some 
parts it is wholly covered with grass ; in others the sand is scooped out by the 
wind into crater-shaped hollows or thrown into sand hills, the highest 
reaching to 75ft. above the sea level. Between these ridges lies a salt-water 
lake, having a depth of from 3ft. to 1 2ft., though gradually filling with drift 
sand, extending from the western end to the distance of twelve nules. For- 
merly there was an entrance large enough for small vessels at the south- 
western end, but this was finally closed up by a heavy gale some years since. 
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This lake or pond is a favourite resort of numerous wildfowl; also of the 
female seals, which use it as a breeding and nursing place for their young, 
which, when sufficiently strong, they convoy across the beach into the open 
sea. These creatures, being seldom molested, are quite fearless of man, and 
on a fine day I have noticed the beach darkened with them basking in the 
sun, and almost too indolent to roU into the water as I passed. 

Gould the history of this unique island be written, it would disclose the Me 
of many a gaUant ship marked "missing" on Lloyd's list, whose crew have 
found beneath the fearful breakers on its submerged bars a resting place until 
that day when the sea shall give up its dead. Frequently, after heavy gales 
or long prevalence of foggy weather, pieces of recently-wrecked vessels, to- 
gether with the drowned bodies of their crews, are cast upon the beach to tell 
their own sad tale. I was shown one spot on the southern side, a kind of 
sheltered cave, where, sixty years ago, numerous skeletons were found. 
Scraps of clothing and buttons with the number of a regiment told of the fate 
probably of some of the missing detachments of troops which left for England 
after the close of the American war, and who thus perished in strife with the 
storm when their battles were done. 

The frequent recurrence of wrecks and the sufferings of their crews, cast 
upon the island without shelter, led the Government of Nova Scotia to form 
a permanent establishment thereon. This consisted at the time of my visit of a 
most intelligent Chief Superintendent, having under him a foreman and ten men. 
These, with their wives and families, were the only persons allowed to live on 
the island. There are two residences, ten miles apart, so situated that no 
wreck could occur without being seen by one, and communicated to the other. 
There is also an empty refuge house at the west point to shelter any cast on 
shore in the night, where fuel and means of ignition are kept ; with a large 
painted board giving instructions in what direction they should seek further 
aid. At the central station large sheds have been erected for the storage of 
wrecked cargo, and there is also ample provision for the board and lodging of 
shipwrecked crews until the periodical visit of the Government tender releases 
them from their imprisonment. Two large surf boats are kept, the landing 
being rarely practicable for ordinary ship's boats. Whilst no human power or 
skill can aid those who are wrecked on either bar, yet there is seldom loss of 
life to those who, comparatively more fortunate, are wrecked upon the island 
itselfl This arises from the curious fact that vessels are invariably thrown by 
the sea right upon the beach, after beating or being lifted over the two ridges of 
sand which run parallel with the northern beach, the inner about 200 and the 
outer 350 fathoms from it; the first being in three, and the outer in five 
fathoms of water. 

The amount and variety of vegetation on this gigantic sand bar is ex- 
traordinary. Besides several kinds of grass, there are wild peas and other 
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plants, affording subsistence to between 400 and 500 wild horses and an in- 
numerable colony of rats and rabbits, as well as the domestic cattle kept for 
the use of the establishment. These latter are always in excess of their own 
wants, as their own party is ever liable to sudden and large increase. In the 
neighbourhood of the chief residence, where white clover and other grasses 
have been sown, so luxuriant is the yield that over 100 tons of hay are mad^ 
annually. There are several edible berries, the strawberry in the richest pro- 
fusion covering the ground upon which we rode, with none to gather them. 
Cranberries abound ; and when I add that just outside the sand ridges before 
mentioned, the very finest mackerel for size and quality can be taken by hook 
and line in almost unlimited numbers, it can scarcely be called 9. barren 
land, nor can those who live upon it be said to suffer privation. Yet, from 
what I could gather, the same men do not, as a rule, remain many years 
there. Certainly I saw it under its fairest aspect, during exceptionally fine 
weather. How different it would be in the fearful autumn gales, when, stand- 
ing on the western look-out, twenty miles east and west would be seen a 
boiling line of breakers, could the vision reach so far. On such occasions, the 
superintendent told me, the oldest resident finds it impossible to sleep ; the 
noise of the sea breaking upon the shore sounds like continued thunder ; the 
whole island, like a creature instinct with life, seems to quiver and tremble as 
if each successive shock would hurl it into the deep ; whilst sheets of spray 
and clouds of drifting sand form accompaniments to a scene which must be 
witnessed to be realised. 

During my sojourn there, the wild horses were an unceasing object of 
interest to me. Wild I have said ; for though their earliest ancestors were 
probably, like the rats, cast on shore from wrecks at the beginning of thifr 
century, yet their descendants have, in the lapse of years, become as truly 
wild as those who roam over the Pampas of South America. The few that are 
annually shipped for sale to Nova Scotia, being always the smallest in stature, 
have gained the name of Sable Island ponies^ and as such they are much 
esteemed for their great endurance and power of work. They are satisfied 
with any food, and are sold for a few pounds a head. But the generality are 
horses of the ordinary size, almost uniform in colour, which is about the shade 
of the island itself, with a tinge of red. Lately the breed has been much im- 
proved by the importation of brood mares, which have taken most kindly to 
their new mode of life. And most enjoyable for an animal does their life 
appear ; for although in extremely severe winters a few die from want of food^ 
yet generally they have a sufficiency, and are free to go unmolested by man 
or beast With their long-flowing manes reaching below their breasts^ 
their flashing eyes undeformed by the hideous blinker, their virgin months 
never yet tortured by snaffle or curb, their feet unshod, they may well 
be imagined to look down upon those domesticated ones, once free like 
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themselves, but now shorn both of their flowing locks and their liberty ; and 
toiling along in the heavy waggons of the estabHshment. That these latter 
have not lost their love of freedom, we learnt by experience ; being obliged 
with my party to sleep at the eastern residence one night, where they have no 
stables, our horses were tethered for the night. My men, well accustomed 
to make a boat fast, had little experience of fastening horses, and the morning 
fbund all gone excepting one. This afforded me an oppQrtunity of seeing 
their recapture. The whole establishment was turned out and mounted ; the 
fugitives, easily discernible by their cropped appearance, though in the midst 
of a troop of over one hundred, were, after a hard gallop and much twisting 
and dodging, finally cut off and driven to their stables. The horses are usually 
separated into two or three distinct herds, each headed by a most patriarchal- 
looking stallion, who ever precedes them, and whom they all follow with 
unfe-iUng fidelity. Their instinct tells them, when not near the few fresh- 
water ponds which exist, to dig in the sand small circular holes with their 
hoofs, which are speedily filled with fresh water. Strange as it may appear, 
fresh water is found in all parts by digging a few feet down. 

And now, how can we account for the formation of this singular sand bar ? 
Have we not noticed a rapid mountain stream after heavy rain, its water 
darkened by mud and debris ? Meeting any obstruction, its stream is divided 
into two branches which reunite in gurgling eddies after passing it. In the 
immediate neighbourhood you will usually observe small bars of fine sand 
thrown up (always more or less in crescent shape), whilst the heavier matter 
passes onward. And is not Sable Island a similar formation on a gigantic 
scale ? Far away in the Arctic seas the creation and launching of mighty bergs 
and ice-fields have been going on for centuries. These are carried by the 
great Arctic current to the south at a rate varying from ten to thirty-six miles 
per day. Meeting the northern point of Newfoundland, this stream divides 
itself into two branches, the western one entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the other bearing onward its fleet of bergs and ice fields along the eastern 
shore of Newfoundland, past Cape Kace, and onward towards the south and 
west, until the combined influence of the summer sun and the sea warmed by 
the Gulf Stream causes them to succumb, and deposit their heavy masses of 
debris on the banks of Newfoundland (the formation of which banks are, I 
think, chiefly due to this process going on for ages) ; whQst the lighter parts 
held in suspension by the current are carried onward toward the westward, 
there joining once again that branch of the great Arctic current passing down 
the western shore of Newfoundland and flowing through between Cape 
Breton Island and Cape Bay; then, whirled about by the eddies and 
uncertain currents produced by this junction, it finally deposits itself on Sable 
Island. 

Admiral Bayfield, who has spent upwards of twenty years in surveying 
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these seas from Labrador to Nova Scotia, writes thus in his valuable sailing 
directions for these parts : — ** The formation of the extensive banks of New- 
foondland and Nova Scotia is probably to be attributed to the meeting of the 
diverse currents ; for- the loose delta of the numerous rivers falling into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and borne along in suspension by the force of the Gulf Stream 
as well as the earthy matter which icebergs are ever bringing from the north, 
are alike deposited within the comparatively limited space where the two 
streams come into collision." Here then we have, in addition, another element 
bringing from the far south its contribution, and all, I think, tending to esta- 
blish my theory. That the island is undergoing constant change is the evidence 
of the oldest residents, confirmed by a comparison of an old plan with that 
made by myself. The sea has rapidly encroached on the western point, while a 
contrary influence is acting on the eastern end ; thus a wreck cast on shore 
about two miles from high^-water mark, upon the spit extending from the 
eastern point, has become the nucleus of what is now a distinct sandhill, 
several feet in height, and covered with grass. 

After aU I have said of the dangers of this place, it will hardly be believed 
that the only light to warn the seamen ofitsnearness is a miserable lantern hoisted 
on the western flagstaff, which in fact is only intended for the coasting vessels. 
Unfortunately, the head of the Hydrographical Department at the time of 
our survey held the opinion that to place a light there would only induce 
vessels to endeavour to make it, for the purpose of verifying their position, 
and thus allure them into a danger they ought to avoid — a fallacy which, if 
acted upon, would have hindered the establishment of hundreds of lights which 
now, by their bright gleams, gladden the heart of the anxious navigator, who 
thus knows at once where the danger is and how to avoid it. However, it has 
up to this time prevented the Imperial Government &om erecting a light, and 
the Colonists from doing what they conceive (and I think righUy) to be an 
Imperial duty. In no other way can I account for a neglect which danger- 
ously imperils life and property. It has always been a wonder to me that the 
owners of the magnificent steamships ^ constantly passing and repassing this 
neighbourhood have not long since brought their influence to bear upon the 
authorities. Let me conclude this by expressing a hope that Sable Island may 
soon be added to our list of lighthouses — one {first-class light on the eastern 
sandhill, which could be seen twenty miles, and a smaller one at the western 
end. In addition to this, a steam fog-whistle, when lights are useless, would 
warn the mariner, and I believe save many a life now sacrificed by their 
absence. Yours faithfully, 

Belmont Lodge, Lee, Kent. John Liebenrood, Captain, R.N, 

Nov., 1872. 

P.S. — ^Every friend of the seaman will rejoice to read the following extract 
from the Canada correspondent of the Scotsman, Nov. 15th last, which appeared 
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after the foregoing was in type. The hope therein expressed, it seems is in a 
fair way of being more than realised, thanks to the energy of the Dominion:— 
" Two large lighthouses, one on either end of Sable Island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 150 miles east of the Nova Scotian coast, are being erected by the 
Dominion Government. No lights have ever as yet been exhibited in that island- 
as doubts have always existed hitherto as to whether the establishment of such 
at either or both ends would not be more dangerous to shipping than if there 
were none, in consequence of the sand-bars which stretch out like the claws of a 
crab or the feelers of a polypus. To ascertain more positively the best course 
to pursue, the Deputy Minister of Marine, Mr. William Smith, visited the 
island in company with Capt. Scott, E..N., and the result of their observations 
has been the commencement of an undertaking almost as stupendous as that 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse. The great difficulty of landing materials on the 
sand-bar — for the island is really little else — ^has been surmounted, the worK of 
building is being pushed on vigorously, and it is hoped before many months are 
over, that two of the most powerful lights in the world will be exhibited on 
Sable Island — one a revolving white light, and the other a fixed light. The 
difficulty of obtaining a foundation on the sand has been obviated by the con- 
struction of a basis of artificial rock, composed of concrete and cement, on 
which the structure wUl be raised. Two very powerful fog whistles are also 
to be placed at the same places with the lights, to warn vessels of the position 
the dangerous sand-bars in that locality, in thick or foggy weather." 



WRECKS OFF SCAEBOROUGH. 

(By a Lady Visitob.) 

I can't write decently, my hands are still trembling from the excitement of 
the morning, such a tremendous storm we have had, and a vessel lost just in 
front of our windows again. The sea was one heaving, surging mass of foam, 
and the wind blowing hard from the N.E. right upon this coast. Our sailor- 
landlord came in from a look-out seaward with the report, '* There's a fine brig 
out to the north'ard, but there's an awful heavy sea on ; I'm afraid there's no 
chance for her, the wind is driving her dead on shore, and I'm afraid shell be 
on the rocks before long ; she's a Spaniard, I think, by the looks on her, God 
help 'em!" and he took his glass and went out, the big tears standing in his 
eyes, great sturdy fellow as he is. 

Of course our hearts were in our mouths in a moment, and with straining 
eyes we watched and watched. On she came ; how one longed for some unseen 
hand to drive her back from what seemed friendly houses, and people, and 
land, and yet was so fatal ! The snow, and hail, and rain, made the air thick 
every now and then, and when it cleared there was the vessal being driven 
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headlong before the wind. Would she get round the Castle rocks ? that was 
awful excitement ; if she sfcmck there, there was no hope for the crew. An hour 
nearly the suspense lasted, yes, she is past ; a slight lull in the fierce storm, 
and in that lull a fishing- smack, for which there seemed no chance, had 
weathered it all, got round the lighthouse pier, and was entering the harbour, 
a thing that, by the side of the brig, seemed a mere child's toy on those big 
wi^ves, and had been lost to sight again and again. The pier was one black 
mass of people, and on the sands thousands had collected, all eyes on 
the brig. 

Now, off goes the life-boat : there is still a chance for the brig. It's a beau- 
tiful new boat, that was recently launched, and already she has saved more 
lives (the sailors tell us) than the old one did all the time she was here. Her 
crew have confidence in her, and '* you know, miss, if her crew havn't confi- 
dence in her, it's all no go ; they'd better by half go off in a coble, they'd liever 
too," said an old sailor to me. I felt as if everyone I loved in the world were 
in that vessel, thus tossing and struggling with the winds and waves, in uncer- 
tainty as to her fate. The life-boat is off now, though, to the pier-head, and the 
rocket apparatus is fixed at a part where they think she's coming on shore. 
She hasn't enough sul on, the sailors say ; her master seems to find this out, 
for up go two topsails ; she veers, now is her chance if her master knows the 
harbour well, he may yet get her in ; he doesn't evidently, he has gone a 
little too far to the south' ard and can't get back. One frightful gust, one awful 
sea, and her chance is over, and she is driving right on to the worst rocks of 
all, where, if she strikes, the men must perish, no life-boat and no rocket 
apparatus can reach her. The life-boat is pulling tremendously towards her 
now, and tlie sea is fearful; again she veers slightly, the moments seem 
hours. How those men pull! they are close to her, when one awful sea 
catches them, and the life-boat is swamped ; it seemed as if I felt the waves 
dashing over me. I gave an awful scream and hardly dared look again, and 
yet I couldn't keep my eyes away. She was all right, and eagerly I counted 
her men we could see so plainly from our windows. They were all right, and 
now she is alongside the brig, though once or twice dashed away again. Then 
comes the taking of the men off ; this was almost the worst moment of all, to 
see them one by one dropped into the life-boat. One man is going nearly in ; 
the life-boat is dashed right away, and there he hangs. The sea dashes 
against him, injures his leg, but they get him back into the brig, and then into • 
the life-boat when she can get close again, and now all are in but the captain ; 
he hesitates, almost it seems as if he would rather go down with his ship, but 
he passes some papers, or paper like books, into the life-boat, and then he 
foUows, and the men pull back. The crew of the brig are faint and exhausted, 
they have had three awful days of it, but the life-boat lands them all safely at 
length at the pier. I felt as if I had been up for nights, the excitement had 

c 
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been so great. The brig isn't a Spaniard, but a Frencliman,* and the French 
consul has just arrived, telegraphed for from Hull. She is a fine new vesBel, 
bonnd from Norway to Hull. This was her first cargo, beans and different kinds 
of seed or grain ; the men were hardly out when she struck and began to sink. 
The tide was flowing, and she has beaten up with the tide for three hours. 
If she hadn't been a new ship and a good one, she would have been all to 
pieces long ago, the sailors say ; but she's lying almost on her beam ends^ and 
her decks to windward,with every sea dashing against her, now the tide is ebb- 
ing. Her cargo has been washed out of her, and the shore is a busy scene, the 
coast officers trying to stop the plunder and save as much as can be, yet it is 
being walked off with right and left, men drinking wine out of their " sou- 
westers." Casks of wine, and rum, and brandy, have come on shore, and heaps 
of grain and seed; clothes too, and the cabin furniture. 

This has been an awful gale. We had a collier-brigf on shore on Sunday 
that was dashed to atoms, so this is the second we have watched this week ; 

three more went on shore yesterday, a little liigher up, and poor Mr. 

lost one off Flamborough Head. The men were picked up in an open boat and 
carried to Deal by a steamer, and sent home here yesterday by the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners* Society. Poor fellows ! They have lost everything*, even 

to their clothes. Mr. was only saying last night he feared there would 

be pretty heavy calls on the Society from this gale's work. 

We abstract the following appeal for the Shipwrecked Mariner from the 
Scarborough Express : — 

** Sir, — Will you allow me a small space in your columns to plead the cause 
of the shipwrecked mariner. Nine Frenchmen have just been safely landed 
by the lifeboat ' Lady Leigh,' making fifteen rescued by her within a week. 
Wet, hungry, and weary, these men are taken charge of by Captain Evans, the 
local agent of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, and will be forwarded by 
him to their respective homes, carriage paid. This godlike work the Society 
is doing on all parts of the coast, so that if ever a Jack tar appears at your 
door spinning a long yarn about his being shipwrecked, you may safely treat 
him as a rogue and vagabond. Capt. Evans informs me that the funds are 
being rapidly exhausted. Surely the noble hearts that build lifeboats and 
erect orphanages, will not allow poor Jack to perish when he is brought safe 
to land. An annual subscription of half-a-orown constitutes membership. Is 
it too much to ask every one who can afford it to join in this noble work. I 
have never pleaded for the sailors' orphans in vain, and I cannot believe I 
shall fail in this attempt to aid the funds of the Royal Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society. Subscriptions or donations will be thankfully received by Captain 
Evans, or by your obliged servant, G. il. DOBSON. 

»* 35, Newbro', Nov. 14th, 187-2." 



♦ The * E. J. D.' of Nantes. f ' Palestine,' of Whitby,' J. Steele', Master. 
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DE. KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

( Concluded from VoL XIX.,/»a//tf 199 J 

In his second volume Dr. Kane relates his experience and sufiferings, and 
also his joyful release. Almost every page of this volume excites our wonder 
that ever the noble leader and his men escaped from their icy prison. Under 
January 13th, 1855, he writes :~ 

" I am feeding up my few remaining dogs very carefully ; bat I have no 
meat for them, except the carcasses of their late companions. These have to 
be boiled ; for frozen food often proves fatal. I want all my scanty dog-force 
for another attempt to communicate with the Bay Settlements. I am confident 
we will find the Esquimaux there alive, and they sliall help us. The occasion 
is one that caUs for every risk short of the final one that man can encounter. 

*'It is a fearful thing to attempt a dog- trot of near one hundred miles (he had 
only five dogs all told) where your dogs may drop at any moment, and leave 
you without protection from fifcy to sixty degrees below zero. 

"As to riding, I do not look to it ; we must run alongside of the sledge. Om* 
dogs cannot carry more than our scanty provisions, our sleeping-bags and 
guns. 

"I found an overlooked god-send this morning — a bear's head, put away for 
ia specimen, but completely frozen. There is no inconsiderable quantity of 
meat adhering to it, and I serve it out raw to Brooks, Wilson, and Riley. 

'* Our journeys have taught us the wisdom of the Esquimaux appetite, and 
there are few among us who do not relish a slice of raw blubber or a chunk of 
frozen walrus-beef. 

" My plans for sledging, simple as I once thought them, have completely 
changed. Give me an eight-pound reindeer-fur bag to sleep in, an Esqui- 
maux lamp with a lump of moss, a sheet-iron snow-melter or a copper soup- 
pot, a good piece of raw walrus-beef, and I want nothing more for a long^ 
journey, if the thermometer will keep itself as lugh as minus 30^. Give me 
a bear-skin bag and coffee to boot, and with the clothes on my back I am ready 
for minus 60® ; but no wind. 

*' The programme runs after this fashion : Keep the blood in motion^ with- 
out loitering on the march ; and for the heat, raise a snow-house ; or if the 
snow lie scant, ensconce yourself in a burrow, or. under the hospitable lee of 
an inclined hummock-slab. The outside fat of your walrus sustains your little 
fire; its frozen slices give you bread , its frozen blubber gives you butter, its 
scrag ends make the soup. The snow supplies you with water ; and when 
you are ambitious of coffee there is a bagful stowed away in your boot. Spread , 
out your bear bag — ^your only heavy moT able— stuff your reindeer bag inside^ 
^g your boots up outside, take a blade of bone and sarape off all the ice 

c2 
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from your furs. Now crawl in, the whole party of you, feet foremost ; draw 
the top of your dormitory close, heading to leeward. Fancy yourself in 
Sybaris : and, if you are only tired enough, you may sleep — like St. Lawrence 
on his gridiron, or even a trifle better." 

Dr. Kane and his faithful Hans attempted his dog-trot, but a storm drove 
them back ; and after days of exposure and peril they regained the brig. On 
January 31st, he writes: — 

" Our sick are worse ; for our traps yield nothing, and we are still without 
fresh food. The absence of raw fox-meat for a single day shows itself in our 
scurvy. 

" February Qth. — To-day our fortunes are on the mend. It has been beau- 
tifully clear, and for the first time a shade of bronzed yellow has warmed our 
noon-day horizon, with a gentle violet running into rich brown clouds, totally 
unlike our night skies. Hans and I started for a hunt ; the result was two 
rabbits— the first fruits of the coming light. The meat, our first for ten days, 
was distributed raw. By keeping the rabbits carefully covered up, they 
reached the ship sufficiently unfrozen to give us about a pint of raw blood. 
It was a grateful cordial to Brooks, Wilson, and Eiley. 

" February 9th. — Still no supplies. Three of us have been out all day, with- 
out getting a shot. Hans thinks he saw a couple of reindeer at a distance, 
and his eyes rarely deceive him. 

" February 22nd. — Hans comes in with great news. He has had a shot at , 
a deer, a long shot ; but it reached him. The animal made off at a slow 
run ; but we are sure of him now. To-morrow we shall desire his better 
acquaintance. 

*' February 2drd. — ^Hans was out early this morning on the trail of the 
wounded deer. He was back by noon, with the joyful news, * Dead, only two 
miles off ! ' The cry found its way though the hatch, and came back in a 
broken huzza from the sick men. We had hard work with our dogs carrying 
liim to the brig, and still harder, worn down as we were, in getting him over 
the ship's side. It was a glorious meal, such as the compensations of Pro- 
vidence reserve for starving men alone. We ate, forgetful of the past, and 
almost heedless of the morrow ; and now, at 10 p.m., all hands have turned 
in to sleep, leaving to their commanding officer the solitary honour of an eight 
hours' vigil. 

"February 2hth^8unday. — The day of rest for those to whom rest can be ; 
the day of grateful recognition for all ! To-day, blessed by the Great Author 
of Light ! I have once more looked upon the sun. I was standing on deck, 
thinkiag over our prospects, when a familiar berg, which had long been hid in 
shadow, flashed out in sun-birth. I knew this berg right well. One year and 
one day ago I travelled towards it from Fern Rock to catch the sunshine. 
Then I had to climb the hills beyond to get the luxury of basking in its 
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bri^tness. It was a Sunday act of worship. I started off at an even run, 
and caught him as he rolled slowly along the horizon, and before he sank. I 
was again the first of my party to rejoice and meditate in the sunshine. It is 
the third sun I have seen rise for a moment above the long night of an Arctic 
winter." 

We pass oyer a long account of sickness and suffering, and under date of 
April 19th, Capt Kane speaks of the prospects of release : — ** The open water 
has not advanced from the south more than four miles within the past three 
weeks. It is a subject of serious anxiety to me. It augurs ill, not only foot 
the possible release of the brig, but for the j&usility of our boat-voyage if we 
shall be obliged to forsake her, as every thing seems to say we must do soon. 
Last year, on the 10th of May, the water was free arouad Littleton Island, and 
coming up to within two miles of Refuge Inlet. It is now forty miles off ! I 
will not leave the brig until it is absolutely certain that she cannot thaw out 
this season ; but everything shall be matured for our instant departure as soon 
as her fate is decided." 

In company with an Esquimaux party, Dr. Kane took his last journey to 
the North, in the hope of gaining some tidings of Franklin and his crew ; but 
he writes : — " Our whole journey had been an almost unbroken and scarcely- 
varied series of bear-hunts. They had lost for me the attractions of novelty ; 
but like the contests with the walrus, they were always interesting, because 
characteristic of this rude people. 

" The dogs are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear, but 
to retard his flight. While one engrosses his attention ahead, a second 
attacks him in the rear ; and, always alert and each protecting the other, it 
rarely happens that they are seriously injured, or that they fail to delay the 
animal untU. the huAters come up. 

" Let us suppose a bear scented out at the base of an iceberg. The Esqui- 
maux examines the track with sagacious care, to determine its age and direc- 
tion, and the speed with which the animal was moving when he passed along. 
The dogs are set upon the trail, and the hunter courses over the ice at their 
side in silence. As he turns the angle of the berg, his game is in view before 
him, stalking probably along with a quiet march, sometimes snuffing the air 

« 

suspiciously, but, maldng, nevertheless, for a nest of broken hiunmocks. The 
dogs spring forward, opening in a wild wolfish yell, the driver shrieking 
* Nannook ! Nannook ! ' and all straining every nerve in pursuit. 

" The bear rises on his haunches, inspects his pursuers, and starts off at full 
speed. The hunter, as he runs, leaning over his sledge, seizes the traces of a 
couple of his dogs and liberates them from their burden. It is the work of a 
nunute ; for the motion is not checked, and the remaining dogs rush on with 
apparent ease. Now, pressed more severely, the bear makes for an iceberg 
and stands at bay, while his two foremost pursuers halt at a short distance 
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and quietly await the amval of the liimter. At this moment the whole pack 
are liberated ; the hunter grasps his lance, and, tumbling through the snow 
and ice, prepares for the encounter. If there be two hunters, tiie bear is 
killed easily; for one makes a feint of thrusting a spear at the right side, 
and, as the animal turns with his arms towards the threatened attack, the left 
is unprotected and receives the death-wound. 

" But if there be only one hunter, he does not hesitate. Grasping the lance 
firmly in his hands, he provokes the animal to pursue him by moving rapidly 
across its path, and then running as if to escape. But hardly is its long un- 
wieldy body extended for the solicited chase, before, with a rapid jump, the 
hunter doubles on his track and runs back toward his first position. The 
bear is in the act of turning after him again, when the lance is plunged into 
the left side below the shoulder. So dexterously ^has this thrust to be made, 
that an unpractised hunter has often to leave his spear in the side of his prey 
and run for his life. But even then, if well aided by the dogs, a cool, skilful 
man seldom fails to kill his adversary. 

" Farewell to th» Brig. — ^The entire ship's company was collected in our dis- 
mantled winter-chamber to take part in the ceremonial. It was Sunday. We 
read prayers and a chapter of the Bible ; and then, all standing silently 
•round, I took Sir John Franklin's portrait from its &ame and cased it in an 
tlndia-rubber scroll. I then addressed the party. I did not affect to disguise 
the difficulties that were before us ; but I assured them that they could all be 
overcome by energy and subordination to command, and that the 1300 miles 
of ice and water that lay between us and North Greenland could be traversed 
with safety for most of us, and hope for all. I told them to think over the 
trials we had all of us gone through, and to remember, each man for himself, 
how often an unseen Power had rescued him in peril, and I admonished them 
still to place reliance on Him who could not change. 

** I was met with a right spirit. I had prepared a brief memorial of the con- 
siderations which justified our abandonment of the vessel. I now fixed it to 
a stancheon near the gangway, where it must attract the notice of any who 
might seek us hereafter, and stand with them as my vindication for the step, 
in case we should be overtaken by disaster. It closed with these words: — ' I 
^regard the abandonment of the brig as inevitable. We have, by actual in- 
•spection; but thirty-six days' provisions, and a careful survey shows that we 
oannot cut more firewood without rendering our craft unseaworthy. A 
third winter would force us, as the only means of escaping starvation, to resort 
to Esquimaux habits, and give up aU hope of remaining by the vessel and 
her resources. It would, therefore, in no manner advance the search after 
Sir John Franklin. Under any circumstances, to remain longer would be 
destruction to those of our little party who have already suffered from the 
"extreme severity of the climate and its tendencies to disease. Scurvy has 
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en£9ebled, more or less, every man in the expedition, and • has cost us the life 
of two of our most prized comrades. 

*' I hope, speaking on the part of my companions and myself, that we have 
done all that we ought to do to proye our tenacity of purpose and devotion to 
the cause which we have undertaken. This attempt to escape, by crossing 
the southern ice on sledges, is regarded by me as an imperative duty, — ^the 
only means of saving ourselves and preserving the laboriously-earned results 
of the expedition. 

'* We then went upon deck ; the flags were hoisted and hauled down again, 
and our party walked once or twice round the brig. No one thought of the 
mockery of cheers. When all hands were ready, we scrambled off over the 
ice together, much like a gang of stevedores going to work over a quayful of 
broken cargo. . 

*' The routine I established was the most precise. Daily prayers morning and 
evening, all hands gathering roimd in a circle and standing uncovered during 
the short exercise ; regulated hours ; fixed duties and positions at the track 
lines and on the halt ; the cooking to be taken by turns, the captains of the 
boats (which were placed on the sledges) alone being excused. The charge of 
the log was confided to Dx» Hayes, and the running survey to Mr. Sontag. 

^* It caused me a bitter pang to abandon our collection of objects of natural 
history, the cherished fruit of so much exposure and toil ; and it was hardly 
easier to leave some other things behind — several of my well-tested instru- 
ments, and those silent friends, my books. They had been all packed up, hoping 
for a chance of saving them." 

Slowly and anxiously the party travelled, helped by the generous Esquimaux 
in the way of supplies and dog-teams, and on June 16th Dr. Kane writes : — 
" Our boats are at the open water. We see its deep indigo horizon, and hear 
its roar against the icy beach. Its scent is in our nostrils and on our hearts. 
There are ridges of squeezed ice between us and it, and a broad zone of floating 
sludge is swelling and rolling sluggishly along its margin — ^formidable barriers 
to boats and sledges. But we have mastered worse obstacles, and, by God's 
help, we will master these. 

" July ISth. — The Esquimaux are camped by our side to bid us good-bye. 
Each one has a knife, or a file, or a saw, or some treasured keepsake ; and the 
children have a lump of soap, the greatest of all great medicines. The chief 
is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me as if I could eat for ever, and 
poor Aningnah is ciying beside the tent-curtain, wiping her eyes on a bird- 
skin ! Our dogs went to the community at large, except two, the leaders of 
my team. I could not speak my thanks in their language, but I blessed them 
ioT their humanity to us with a fervour of heart which £rom a better man might 
peradventure have carried a blessing along with it. 

"It was in the soft subdued light of a Sunday evening (June 17) that, after 
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hauling our boats with much hard labour through the hummocks, we stood 
beside the open sea-way. We crossed Murchison Channel on the 23rd, and 
encamped for the night on the land floe at the base of Gape Parry, a hard 
day's travel. The next day gave us admirable progress. The ice opened in 
leads before us, and for sixteen hours I never left the helm. Six ounces of 
bread-dust and a lump of tallow the size of a walnut, a paste or broth made of 
these was the only fare. The imperfect diet of the party was showing itself 
more and more in the decline of their muscular power." 

At this juncture a terrific storm burst upon the toil- worn and famine-stricken 
adventurers which threatened their destruction. Dr. Kane says : — " The wildest 
imaginable ruin rose around us, and I gave up all hope of our escape. It was 
not a nip, such as is familiar to Arctic navigators ; but the whole platform 
where we stood, and for hundreds of yards on every side of us, crumbled and 
crushed and piled and tossed itself madly under the pressure. I do not 
believe that of our little body of men, all of them disciplined in trials, able to 
measure danger while combating it — I do not believe there is one who this 
day can explain how or why — hardly when, in fact— we found ourselves afloat. 
We only know that in the midst of a clamour utterly indescribable, through 
which the braying of a thousand trumpets could no more be heard than the 
voice of a man, we were shaken and raised and whirled and let down again in 
a swelling waste of broken hummocks, and, as the men grasped their boat- 
hooks, the boats eddied away in a tumultuous skreed of ice and snow and 
water. 

*' At three o'clock the tide was high enough for us to scale the ice-clifll One 
by one we pulled up the boats upon a narrow shelf, the whole sixteen of us 
uniting at each pull. We were too much worn down to unload ; but a deep 
and narrow gorge opened in the diflis, almost at the spot where we clambered 
up, and, as we pushed the boats into it on an even keel, the rocks seemed to 
dose above our heads, until an abrupt turn in the course of the ravine placed 
a protecting cliff between us and the gale. We were completely encaved. 
Just as we brought in the last boat, and were shoring her up with blocks of 
ice, a long imused but familiar and unmistakable sound startled and gladdened 
every ear, and a flock of eiders, flecking the sky for a moment, passed swiftly 
in front of us. We knew that we must be at their breeding-grounds, and we 
turned in wet and hungry to our long-coveted sleep ; it was only to dream of 
eggs and abundance. 

** We remained in our crystal retreat three days, gathering eggs at the rate 
of twelve hundred a day. Outside, the storm raged without intermission, and 
our egg-hunters found it difficult to keep their feet; but a merrier set of 
gourmands than were gathered within never surfeited in genial diet. On the 
3rd of July the wind began to moderate, though the snow still fell heavily ; we 
lowered our boats and bade a grateful farewell to ' Weary Man's Rest/ " 
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Agftin and again ihef were ** minished and brought low." Trials seemed to 
deepen as they came nearer deliverance. 

"On the 28th," says Dr. Kane, "I instituted a quiet reTiew of the state of 
things before us. Our draft on the stores we had laid in had been limited for 
some days to three raw eggs and two breasts of birds a day, but we had a 
small ration of bread-dust besides j and when we halted, as we did regularly 
for meals, our fuel allowed us to indulge lavishly in the great panacea of 
Arctic travel, tea. The men's strength was waning under this restricted diet ; 
bat a careful reckoning up of our remaining supplies proved to me now that even 
this was more than we could afford ourselves without an undue reliance on the 
fortunes of the hunt. We saw several large seals upon the ice, but they were 
too watchful for us ; and on two occasions we came upon the walrus sleeping 
--once within actual lance-thrust, but the animal charged iu the teeth of his 
assailant, and made good his retreat." 

Stores were now reduced to five ounces of bread-dust, foiu: of tallow, and 
three of bird-meat per day ! 

" Things grew worse and worse with us ; the old difficulty of breathing came 
back again, and our feet swelled to such an extent that we were obliged to cut 
open our canvas boots. But the symptom which gave me most uneasiness 
was our inability to sleep. A form of low fever, which hung by us when at 
work, had been kept down by the thoroughness of our daily rest ; all my hopes 
of escape were in the refreshing influences of the halt. We w^re now in the 
open bay, in the full Hue of the great ice-drift to the Atlantic, and in boats so 
frail and unseaworthy as to require constant baling to keep them afloat. It 
was at this crisis of our fortunes that we saw a large seal floating— as is the 
custom of these animals — on a small patch of ice, and seemingly asleep. It 
was so large that I at first mistook it for a walrus. Signal was made for the 
'Hope' to follow astern,* and, trembling with anxiety, we prepared to crawl 
down upon him. 

*' Petersen, with the large English rifle, was stationed in the bow, and stockings 
were drawn over the oars as mufflers. As we neared the animal, our excitement 
became so intense that the men could hardly keep stroke. I had a set of signals 
for such occasions, which spared us the noise of the voice ; and when about 
three hundred yards ofl", the oars were taken in, and we moved on in deep 
silence with a single scull astern. 

"He was not asleep, for he reared his head when we were almost within rifle- 
shot ; and to this day I can remember the hard, care-worn, almost despairing 
expression of the men's thin faces as they saw him move ; their lives depended 
on his capture. 

" I depressed my hand nervously, as a signal for Petersen to fire. M'Gary 

* The two boats were named the * Faith * and * Hope.* 
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hung upon his oar, and the boat slowly, but noiselessly, sagging ahead, seemed 
to me within certain range. Looking at Petersen, I saw that the poor fellow 
was paralysed by his anxiety, trying yainly to obtain a rest for his gun against 
the cutwater of the boat. The seal rose on his fore-flippers, gazed at us for a 
moment with frightened curiosity, and coiled himself for a plunge^ At thai 
instant, simultaneously with the crack of our rifle, he relaxed his long length 
on the ice, and. at the very brink of the water, his head feU helpless to one side. 

'* I would have ordered another shot, but no discipline could have controlled 
the men. With a wild yell, cash vociferating according to his own impulse, 
they urged both boats upon the floes. A crowd of hands seized the seal and 
bore him up to safer ice. The men seemed half-crazy. I had not realised how 
much we were reduced by absolute famine. 'They ran over the floe, crying 
and laughing and brandishing their knives. It was not Ave minutes before 
every man was sucking his bloody Angers or mouthing long stripes of raw 
blubber. Not an ounce of this seal was lost. 

" This was our last experience of the disagreeable effects of hunger. In the 
words of Stevenson, * the charm was broken and the dogs were safe.' The 
dogs I have said little about, for none of us liked to think of them. The poor 
creatures had been taken with us as last resources against starvation. They 
were, as M'Gary worded it, * meat on the hoof,' and *able to carry their own 
fat over their floes/ Once, near ' Weary Man's Best,' I had been on the point 
of killing them ; but they had been the leaders of our winter's team, and we 
could not bear the sacrifice. 

" On the 1st of August we sighted the Devil's Thumb. Two days after this, 
as we were rowing in lazy time, a familiar sound came to us over the water. 

'' ' Listen, Petersen ! oars, men !^ ' What is it?' and he listened, and then 
said, in a half- whisper, 'Dannemarkers!' and soon he, who had been quiet 
and grave, burst out into an incoherent fit of crying. * 'Tis the Upemavik 
oil-boat ! ' 

" We hugged the land by the big harbour, turned the comer by the old brew- 
house, and, in the midst of a crowd of children, hauled up our boats for the 
last time upon the rocks. 

" For eighty-four days we had lived in the open air. Our habits were hard 
and weatherworn. We could not remain within the four walls of a house 
without a distressing sense of sufibcation. But we drank coflee that night 
before many a hospitable threshold, and listened again and again to the hymn 
of welcome, which, sung by many voices, greeted our deliverance. 

"We received all manner of kindness from the Danes of Upemavik. They 
fitted up a loft for our reception, and shared their stores with us in liberal 
Christian charity. They gave us many details of the expeditions in search of 
Sir John Franklin, and added the painful news that my gallant friend and com- 
rade, Bellot, had perished in a second crusade to save him. 
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** The interval was well spent in regaining health and gradoally acoostoming 
ouFselyes to indoor life and habits. It is a &ct, which the phjsiologiBt will 
find it difficult to reconcile with established theories, that we were all more 
prostrated by the repose and comfort of oar new condition than we had been 
by nearly three months of constant exposure and effort. 

" On the 6th of September I left UpemaTik with all our party in the ' Marianne/ 
under the command of Captain Ammondson, who promised to drop us at the 
Shetland Islands. Our little boat, the ' Faith,' which was regarded by all of 
us as a precious relic, took passage along with us. Except the furs on our 
backs, and the documents that recorded our labours and our trials, it was all 
we broaght back of the 'Advance' and her fortunes. 

" On the 11th we arrived at Godhaven. The 'Marianne ' had stopped only to 
discharge a few stores and receive her papers of clearance ; but hor departure 
was held back to the latest moment, in hopes of receiving news of Captain 
Hartstene's squadron, which had not been heard of since the 2l8t of July. 

*' We were upon the eve of setting out^ however, when the look-out man at 
the hill-top announced a steamer in the distance. It drew near, and we soon 
recognised the stars and stripes. The ' Faith *''' was lowered for the last time 
into the water, and the little flag which had floated so near the pole opened 
once more to the breeze. We neared the squadron and the gallant men that 
had come out to seek us. 

'' Presently we were alongside. An officer, whom I shall ever remember as a 
cherished friend. Captain Hartstene, hailed a little man in a ragged flannel- 
shirt, 'Is that Dr. Kane?' and with the 'Yes' that followed, the riggiag was 
manned by our countrymen, and cheers welcomed us back to the social world 
of love which they represented." 



THE STORMS AND SHIPWRECKS. 

The severe storms which have recently swept every sea, and carried heavy de- 
vastation to numerous shores in shipwrecks and other fearful calamities on the 
ocean, must awaken, in every mind a reflective thought on the perils of our 
sailors and mariners. That reflection will, however, soon lead us to anticipate 
the channel through which we can evince the most practical sympathy and 
assistance in our power. The Shipwrecked Mariners* Society has agents on 
every part of the English, Scotch, and Irish coast to the number of nearly 
900. Nor is their watchfulness over the casual disasters of those who earn 
their bread upon the deep confined to the precincts of British waters. No 
matter in what part of the world the British seaman may be plying his voca- 
tion, if he is cast even naked on a foreign shore, he knows that relief will 
be afforded him from this great fountain of benevolence as soon as he shall 

- , , - - . ■ — 

* The ' Faith ' is now at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, United States. 
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reach the nearest British port. The machinery, so to speak, by which the 
Society in question fulfils the object of its mercy is to pay for clothing, main- 
tenance, and to assist home from whatever quarter the mariner may be ship- 
wrecked. During the past year, for example^ no less than 5,004 have been 
thus provided for and sustained through their respectiye agencies. And if 
this were all that they did, the warmest-hearted philanthropist would say that 
they had done a mighty work, and fulfilled a mission, over which the most 
religious, the most charitable, and most humane community might rejoice and 
be glad. 

But this, we must remind our readers and the public, is but one item in 
their scheme of beneficence. There are few shipwrecks where there is not a 
loss of life. In some, all hands on board perish. In others but few are 
saved, and in the generality of such disasters many a widow and fatherless family 
are the consequence, from exposure to cold, from the suffering of hardships 
beyond the endurance of human strength, and from those incidental afflic- 
tions which ensue from a violent interruption of Nature's programme in the 
organization and faculties of life. It needs but little gloss on the picture of 
widowhood and orphanage to bring into prominent relief the hardships attached 
to such a fate. We all know too well from what we are ever witnessing 
around us the lamentable privations they endure, and which receive an inexpres- 
sible intensity from the remembrance that he who loved them, worked for 
them, and protected them, is never again to be looked upon in the land of the 
living. The home that was cheerful is dimmed for ever. The arm that clasped 
them is motionless beneath the billows of the sea or the shadows of the grave. 
And the husband of a loving wife, the father of a devoted feimily, is beyond 
the reach of piteous appeals or heedless lamentations. 

** For him no more the blazing hearth shall bnm. 
No busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his kness the envied kiss to share." 

And yet for the widows and orphans of husbands and fathers who are lost at 
sea, the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society provides an annuity as the nucleus for 
a home. It stands in loco mariti et parentis to the afflicted and bereaved. 
Its funds are their exchequer, and its generosity is their maintenance. 
Surely, then, such an Institution deserves something more than the limited 
support of those who for years have been its friends and supporters, or the 
contributions of mariners themselwBs, who, to evidence their appreciation of 
this Society, contribute by small subscriptions a sum of between seven and 
eight thousand pounds per annum. The very universality of its operations in 
the cause of charity deserves an echo in the household of every British home. 
Detailed accounts have now come to hand of the storms of November and 
December^ and they are most distressing. Vessels have been lost on aU parts of 
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ouriron-boimd coast, and the numborof persons who perished appears to have 
been greater than nsual. There is every reason to fear that the fine steamer 
* Creswell/ of Shields, has been lost on her voyage from Fahnouth to Cork, with 
all hands, twenty-one in number. The screw steamer 'Dalmatian,' of 
Liverpool, foundered, all hands (35) perishing. The barque 'Clansman,' 
of Blyth, was lost on a voyage from Alyth to Kiga, and nine men were 
drowned. Eleven of the crew of the ship * Charles Ward,' of Newcastle, were 
drowned by the capsizing of a boat to which they had taken on abandoning their 
vessel, which was on a voyage from Quebec to Sunderland. The damage 
by the hurricane of Sunday, the 8th, and Monday, 9th December, was un- 
usually destructive of life and property. The shipping casualties were 
far too heavy to enumerate in a single article. The Eev. T. H. Chope, Hon. 
Agent at Hartland, North Devon, reported the loss of a smack or sloop 
with all hands. A brig from North Shields was also lost off the Isle of 
Wight, with all hands. A French barque was lost, and a crew of twelve 
men, off Plymouth, where six wrecks took place, off the Batten Beefs, 
and H.M. ships 'Cambridge' and 'Narcissus' dragged their anchors; the for- 
mer got on shore on the mud, in Hamoaze, but was got off again. The 
Holyhead Hon. Agent had 42 shipwrecked men on his hands to relieve ; the 
Hull Agent, 118 ; Bristol Agent, 44*; Yarmouth Agent, 80 ; Liverpool Agent, 
46 ; and the Falmouth Agent writes, (Dec. 14), " The past week has been 
a very busy one in my agency, having had a shipwrecked crew a-day landed 
here, some badly hurt, and all under very distressing circumstances." This is 
only a sample of other reports from the Hon. Agents, whose zeal has been 
beyond all praise. Tidings of the same kind are received from all quarters* 
showing that the storms swept over our entire seaboard, and were of great 
severity. It is calculated that 20 Quebec ships have been lost this winter 
and there are, on the same voyage, more than half that number of grain-laden 
steamers, whose owners have given up all hopes of ever hearing of them 
again. The loss of life in the North of England alone is estimated at one 
hundred. The life-boat crews and the life brigades have had many watchful 
nights during the- constant succession of hurricanes and gales, and it was 
stated at a meeting of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society on the 29th 
of November, that relief had been given up to that date to 823 persons 
suffering from shipwreck, and also to 301 widows, orphans, and aged parents 
of sailors and fishermen, the total sum thus disbursed being j61,754 19s. 6d., 
but we are thankful to add that a special appeal was liberally responded to 
by a benevolent public. 

From Weymouth Mr. Damon, the zealous Hon. Agent of the Society, re- 
ported the total loss of the schooner ' Jane Catherine,' of Port Madoc, and all 
hands, on the Chesil Beach, on the 23rd Nov., and on the 26th he writes : — 

"As I telegraphed to you this morning, the barque ' Boyal Adelaide,' Capt« 
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Hnnter, from London to Sydney, was totally wrecked on the Ohesil Beach 
last night. She is all to pieces, and the heach is strewn for miles with 
portions of the vessel and cargo. She was of 1,360 tons register, and had 69 
persons on hoard, passengers and crew. Oat of this number the chief mate 
and nine of the passengers are drowned — men, women, and children. Among 
the number of those saved is a son of the Rev. Dr. Gumming, and a lady and 
gentleman, whom I have taken to my own house, and they are all doing well. 
As soon as the disaster became known, I hired some conveyances and pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the wreck, and sent to the Sailors' Home, or otherwise 
provided for, the greater number of the passengers and crew. A few were 
taken charge of by private individuals ; but others were too ill and exhausted 
to be moved far, so I had them taken to the nearest inn. To-day I have sent 
out an omnibus and brought most of them in. One man is in the hospital 
here. All are entirely destitute — ^nothing saved — ^in fact most of them removed 
all the clothing they could before getting into the cradle, in case of their being 
compelled to swim. The expense to the Society will be very heavy, as there 
are 63 persons totally destitute to be fed, clothed, &c. Many persons are 
sending in clothes and other necessities, but, as you will understand, these will 
be quite inadequate to the demand. Some of the clothes have been washed on 
shore ; but I understand that, owing to the fearful sea on the beach, most of them 
are much torn. My father and myself are doing everything in our power — 
we were up half the night ; we are sparing the Society aU the expense we caji, 
but it will nevertheless be very high. Most of the passengers were steerage. 

"P.S. — Those that were saved were rescued by means of the rocket appa- 
ratus and cradle. The greatest excitement prevails here, and the most intense 
interest is taken in the matter. All are loud in the praises of the Society. 
Our M.P. persists in making each one, as he leaves Weymouth, a present 
of ^1 as a gift from him. We have, this evening, located most of them 
at the Sailors' Home." 

Writing again on the 29th, he adds: — ** Owing to the publicity given to it 
in the Times and other papers, I have to-day received £5 from a gentleman at 
Tunbridge Wells for our Society, as well as a few special local subscriptions ; 
also a cheque for £^ to be specially applied for the benefit of the suffering 
survivors." 

Thus we have seen that ten persons perished, although the vessel was 
within thirty yards of land, and the fishermen and others on shore exerted 
themselves most heroically to rescue the crew and passengers. Heart-rending 
as it is to read the accounts of the sufferings of the drowned and the survivors, 
it is in some respects more saddening to think that when once the vessel had 
broken up and her cargo washed on shore, numbers of the crowd that had 
assembled behaved like the worst wreckers of old. The barrels that con- 
tained spirits were broached, and scenes of drunkenness that would disgrace 
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the most savage tribe were to be seen. In spite of the efforts of the coast- 
gaardsmen and soldiers, plunder was carried on in the most barefaced manner. 
At the inquest, which was held on the 28th Nov. on the bodies of some of 
the men who had drank themselves to death, evidence was given to the effect 
that the unhappy wretches were frantic with drink, and that after drinking 
the intoxicating liquors they spilt and threw it about in all directions. At 
that time there were still numbers of people suffering from the effects of their 
fiendish debauch. Persons who are described as of respectable appearance 
are said to be chargeable with having carried off portions of the wrecked 
goods. When one reflects that at one period men were exerting themselves at 
the risk of life to rescue the shipwrecked crew and passengers, and at another 
took part in disgraceful scenes like the above, it might be supposed that two 
distinct races were on the spot. 

We close our catalogue of perils on the sea with one more melancholy in- 
stance, viz. : — the crew of the ' Pride of the Ocean,' of South Shields, 26 in number, 
were rescued by the schooner ' Princess of Wales/ of Peterhead, Captain Ewen, 
who gallantly stood by the vessel three days, and eventually succeeded in 
rescuing the crew, part of whom he put on board the ' Tinto,* of Cardiff, which 
vessel was afterwards wrecked off the coast of Devon, and the master, mate, 
and six men were drowned ; four of them being part of the crew of the * Pride 
of the Ocean,' who were thus wrecked a second time in one week ! A man 
named Simpson, who was coming home in the * Pride of the Ocean/ after being 
wrecked abroad, had suffered shipwreck the third time ! 

We have mentioned the number of shipwrecked seamen, who were relieved 
during the past year by the Society from its non-elastic sources, and we must 
add to that catalogue of distribution the number of 1,455 widows and 2,681 
children, not to mention 158 cases of aged parents who received, on account of 
sons lost at sea, annuities equal in amount to the sums of money granted to 
the widows of shipwrecked sailors. Fishermen's families are moreover pro- 
vided for on the same scale, and when it is stated that the fishing population of 
this country is from 150,000 to 200,000, some estimate may be formed of the 
drain on the resources of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 

Is there not then, we simply ask, in such a brief epitome of the work of this 
Society, sufficient evidence to warrant an appeal for more contributors and 
subscribers, more friends in the true substantial interpretation of the term, 
and thereby a large exchequer for a benevolent Institution to administer ? 
Let every family to whom this appeal shall come, religiously consider and 
practically respond to it. We shall then find when another year has revolved 
that the Shipwrecked Marinebs' Society will, with increased funds at their 
disposal, have augmented the comforts of many widows of fishermen and 
mariners, and added to its list a record of more diffuse relief than means have 
hitherto enabled them to afford. 



LORD, SAVE US : WE PERISH. 

Matt. v[ir, 25. 
"0 Trinily of Love Md Power ! 
Oar brethren Bhield in danger'e bonr ; 
And hear oi wben we call to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sei." 
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SnCPATHT WITH THE SHIPWRECKID. — 

The following letter has been sent to 
the Seoretazy &om Clarence Honse, St. 
James's :— " Dear Sir,— The Duke of 
Edinburgh was concerned to see in the 
papers the other day, that at the late 
meeting of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society, the unsatisfactory condition of 
its fonda had been remarked upon by 
the chairman. He desired me to enclose 
to yon a cheque for £50 as a contribu- 
tion in support of an institution in which 
he takes, as yon may already have been 
aware, so sincere an interest — Yours 
faithfully, W. J. Colvill*.* 
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The Psessmt State of the NAvr. — 
At a public dinner at Bristol in November 
last, Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in rising to respond for the 
Navy, was very warmly cheered. He 
said — I assure you, as regards the per* 
soTmel of the Navy, that it is indepen- 
dent of the conduct of any Govern- 
ment. The Navy is not a party question ; 
it is a toast which can be responded to 
in any assemblage of Englishmen. The 
officers and men of the Navy value in the 
highest degree the estimation of their 
fellow-countrymen. Theirs is a service 
which is not highly paid in coin, and 
therefore they care all the more for 
honourable distinction, and also for the 
kind way in which the service to which 
they belong is always recognised on these 
occasions. The officers and men of the 
Navy are deeply devoted to the service, 
as they are proud to call it. They feel 
that throughout their career they must 
be ready to respond to the call of duty, 
and I venture to think that in any 
assemby of Engliihmer, whether Liberal, 
Conservative, or Democratic, the toast of 
the Army and Navy will long continue 
to be one that is ever received with 
enthTuiasm. (Cheers.) 

Mr. QoscHEN, being again called upon, 
resumed his remarks on the Navy. 
There have occasionally been currency 



panics; but I need not detain you by 
pursuing these illustrations. We claim 
that the Government has resisted this 
tendency to rush into sensational views 
of events — views inconsistent, as I 
think, with that nerve, spirit, and steadi- 
ness which become a rich, prosperous, 
and self-reliant State. (Cheers.) Per- 
haps, however, you will pemiit me to 
notice the recent Navy panic. (Hear, 
hear.) We have been four years in office. 
During that period there have been three 
complete financial years, extending from 
March to March, for each of which the 
accounts have been made up. Well, we 
are accused of having done nothing for 
the defence of the country, nothing as 
regards ironclads, nothing to secure the 
Naval supremacy which most English- 
men are anxious to maintain. (Cheers.) 
Now, what have we done during these 
last three years ? We have built upwards 
of 40,000 tons of armour-clad ships, re- 
presented, you may say, by ten large 
ironclads. One of the charges brought 
against us is that we do not continually 
begin new ships. Well, we have thought 
there is something as important as that 
— ^viz., finishing the ships that we have 
in hand. (Hear, hear.) We found on 
our accession to office a very large 
number of vessels which had been 
begun, but with which a very small 
amount of progress had been made. 
Now I could produce if I thought it 
right, which I do not, a most sensational 
Naval policy at a moment's notice, and 
it would be this : — The moment you are 
g^ing out of office lay down ten gigantic 
ships, make the contracts, commit the 
country to them, then go out of office 
and leave your successoi-s to find the 
money for their completion. (Laughter 
and cheers.) But that is not half the 
fun. After you have committed your 
successors to finish the ships, you should 
say to them, " Oh, you are beginning no 
new works ; you have not the dash, nor 
the initiative, nor the care for the country 
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that we showed. We began the ships, 
you did not." Well, bnt we can't always 
be beginning ships ; we must complete 
those already begun, and that we have 
done with considerable effect. 

Although we have commenced a few 
ships lately, there never has been a 
time when there have been more arrears 
of shipbuilding cleared off. When a 
Minister makes a statement on these 
subjects he is always in a dilemma. 
Generalities written to a newspaper are 
believed at onco; when stated by a 
Minister they are not believed at all. 
(A laugh.) Now, we have built, as I 
said, 40,000 tons of ironclad ships. Of 
that amount, I suppose, there may have 
been some 24,000 tons devoted to finish- 
ing off ships begun before we took office. 
I disapprove the plan of throwing dirt 
on the ships built by your adversaries. 
If we were to cast odium on the ships 
built by the Conservatives or those built 
by us, the result would be that England 
would have no confidence in any of her 
ships ; therefore, on questions of ship- 
building, we ought to rise above party 
considerations. The ships which we in- 
herited and completed I believe to be 
among the most valuable and powerful 
addition to the British Navy. We have 
also begun and almost completed a whole 
series of ships, which some appear to 
think may be surpassed by ships for 
which orders have been given by other 
Powers ; but, as the forces of other 
countries stand at present, our ships' are 
quite unsurpassed and quite unapproach- 
able. (Hear.) 

It is supposed by some that our pre- 
sent ships are surpassed in power by 
those of other countries. Now, there 
are five ships with regard to which the 
whole of this controversy has arisen. 
One of them is a Russian ship, which is 
to be finished in 1874, although I believe 
most of the inhabitants of Bristol ex- 
pected to see the * Peter the Great' 
steaming into their port to-morrow. 
(Laughter.) Besides that, there are 
two Prussian ships building in England ; 



there is also one Turkish and one 
Brazilian ship being built. Is it reason- 
able to assume that the maritime ascen- 
dency of a country is endangered by an 
order being given by a Transatlantic 
Power to an English builder to build a 
ship, for the ship has not really been 
begun ? Let me give an illustration of 
this by a parallel case. There are two 
wa>s of creating wealth. Two gentle- 
men sit in a room and draw bills on one 
another, and then say that in their port- 
folio lies an amount of money that will 
really shame the fortunes of other people. 
(Laughter.) The bills are dra?ni, so the 
ships are ordered, but they are not built, 
though they will be. Why, after all, it 
is the country which can build the ship 
that is the powerful country. (Cheers.) 
I admit that these single ships must be 
watched, but I don't believe that any 
great or any small country possessing 
one powerful ship will by that means 
endanger the maritime supremacy of 
another country. There is a most in- 
teresting case in point. During the lale 
war Prussia had a more powerful ship 
than any French one afloat — a ship in 
the opinion of most men conversant in 
shipbuilding — although such persons 
often disagree on almost every possible 
plan — (a laugh) — ^far superior to any 
French ship then afloat. Well, did it 
destroy the whole of the French Navy ? 
Why, it never did anything at allj it 
never sailed from port. And why not ? 
I can't speak with confidence^ but 1 
believe something was wrong in the 
cylinder, the bottom wa*s rather foul, 
and there was some difficulty also as to 
the dock. (Laughter.) It was a mighty 
ship, but it did not belong to a mighty 
. Navy. And so I do not think that these 
mighty ships which may be ordered will 
in themselves constitute this enormous 
power. We must, however, as I have 
intimated, watch them, and this will 
involve a costly effort on our part. I 
admit that they are a danger which did 
not exist in former times, but they 
ought not to Mghten ns into any ship- 
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building panic^ or cause a blush on the 
cheek of any one, as if our Navy had 
ceased to be what it always has been — 
the most powerful Navy afloat, and 
capable of dealing with the Navies of 
any two, three, or four foreign Powers. 
One word about those ships that we 
have built. Among them are what are 
called coast defence ships. Let me 
name them. We have completed the 

* Devastation,' we have almost completed 
the 'Thunderer,' both ships carrying 
35-ton guns, and if each of them be 
a little 'inferior to the great Bussian 
"bogey," which will be completed in 
1874, they have double the number of 
guns which that one ship will have — 
(hear, hear) — ^and if rams are to run 
down, if torpedoes are to explode, and 
if g^nns are to pierce, I believe numbers 
will still count for something in the 
battle. (Cheers.) We have also four 
ships of the 'Cyclops* class, more power- 
ful than any yet afloat. As coast defence 
ships we have three other ships — the 

* Glatton/ the ' Rupert,' and the * Hot- 
spur,' rams, and also mounted with most 
powerful guns. (Hear, hear.) No one 
will venture to say that any European 
or other Power has ships that could 
compete with them. All that can be 
said is that orders have been given to 
English builders to build such vessels fur 
other Powers. Well, I stand by the 
power to build — (hear, hear) — ^I stand 
by those great centres of manufacturing 
industry of England which supply the 
armour-plates. I know that few foreign 
Powers, if any, can approach us in the 
remotest degree in the rapidity with 
which we can produce these engines of 
offence and defence, and, therefore, I 
trust the country will not think that the 
moment has come when we need ap- 
proach these subjects with any feeling 
like panic. K they are so approached, 
the Qovemment will resist this spirit of 
panic. We shall ask the country, and 
ask it with confidence, to supply the 
necessary meaq3 for maintaining that 
msntime supremacy to which the pre- 



sent Government is as deeply pledged 
as any that has preceded it. (Cheers.) 
With respect to coast defence ships, do 
not let it.be said that as they can't 
cross the seas they do not add to our 
strength. They will set free our fleets 
they will defend our estuaries and our 
ports, and these ironclads and seagoing 
cruisers, which might otherwise have to 
be massed around our coasts, will be 
able to do the duty that has always 
been done by England's ships — ^namely, 
to seek the enemy away from dbr shores. 
(Cheers.) I entirely repudiate the theory 
that Naval battles are to be fought near 
our coasts. It is not there that the first 
and decisive actions will, if need be, 
have to be fought. (Hear, hear.) I have 
been criticised for using obsolete ezpres< 
sions as to the Imperial duties imposed 
on us in distant seas. It has been said 
that that doctrine was not as orthodox 
as the Liberal pcurty has generally re- 
quired. Now, I have found that the 
Liberal party are very properly keenly 
alive to those duties which are presented 
to them in the concrete, although they 
are sometimes denied in the abstract. 
It is said we are going to spend money 
in armoured cruisers to keep the poUce 
of the seas for others, and to put down 
a traffic in which we are not concerned, 
but give the Liberal party a description 
of that nefarious traffic, the slave trade, 
and they will call upon the Lords of the 
Admiralty to send out ships to the Poly- 
nesian seas and to the East and West 
Coast of Africa, to i*epress a system that 
disgraces civilisation. Well, we are pre- 
pared to put that down, and we are 
taking measures to do it. (Cheers.) 
There is scarcely a subject on which 
men on our side of the House were 
keener at tiie end of last Session than 
that we should immediately, almost at 
any cost, suppress in these distant seas 
the revolting traffic which had some- 
times been carried on under the English 
flag. Five swift cruisers are building to 
deal with this traffic. We are engaging 
the whole of the Australian squadron on 
2 
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that duty, and I tmst those practices 
which have oansed a feeling of disgust 
to the whole English-speaking com- 
mnnity will speedily cease. (Cheers.) 
All that, however, costs money, and 
must figure in the estimates. It is part 
of the duties which England expects her 
fleet to perform. 

Again, as to the defence of the colo- 
nies. There are many theoretical dif- 
ferences as to the union which should 
exist betT^een the colonies and the 
mother-country. I believe the country 
is in favour of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the country. (Hear, hear.) I 
may be mistaken in that ; but I believe 
a heavy forfeit would be demanded of 
those who are responsible for the English 
Navy if they were unprepared to deal 
with that colonial question, should diffi- 
culties arise. I distinctly declare, there- 
fore, notwithstanding many assertions 
I have seen in the Press, that I have 
never known any projects submitted to 
the present Government for the disin- 
tegration of the Empire, and that I never 
have been, and never intended to be, a 
party to any such projects. (Cheers.) 

Thv Bessemeb Ship Saloon. — A 
large number of engineers, naval officers, 
Bhipbuilders,andmen of science generally, 
recently met in the picturesque grounds 
attached to Mr. Bessemer' s residence at 
Denmark-hill. The object of the visit 
was to inspect the large model of his 
steady ship saloon, which Mr. Bessemer 
has erected there, and also to examine 
the designs for a vessel for the Channel 
passage, embodying the principle, which 
have been prepared by Mr. E. J. Reed, 
C.B. Mr. Bessemer and one of his sons 
received the visitors and explained to 
them the special and peculiar features of 
the invention, which consists in the con- 
struction of ships 350ft. in length, 45ft. 
deck beam, 65ft. over the paddle boxes, 
and which will only draw 7ft. 6in. water 
when fully loaded. They will thus be 
enabled to enter shallow harbours, and 
will attain an estimated speed of 20 



miles an hour. In the centre will be a 
saloon 70ft. long, 30ft. wide, and 20ft- 
high, so suspended in the vessel and so 
connected with hydraulic apparatus as 
to ensure that it shall be maintained in 
a perfectly horizontal position at every 
roll of the vessel. The pitch is provided 
against by the great length and other 
specied features of the ship itself. 

The * Dbeadnouoht.' — ^The waterside 
population of Greenwich were all alive 
on Monday, November 18th, in spite of 
a steady downpour, to see the last of the 

* Dreadnought.' This vessel and her 
predecessors have occupied a position 
off Deptford, almost immediately oppo- 
site the centre of the Isle of Dogs, for 
more than half a century. When the 
Seamen's Hospital Society was formed 
in, 182 1 its managing committee obtained 
the loan of the * Grampus,' a 50-gfun 
frigate, which did duty as a hospital 
ship for about nine years. In 1830 she 
was exchanged for the * Dreadnought,' 
and again, in 1856, Her Majesty's ship 

* Caledonia,' 120, was lent to the Society 
and re -named ^Dreadnought,' as this lat- 
ter ship had acquired a wide notoriety as 
the largest floating hospital in the world. 
The ship just removed had three hos- 
pital decks, one of which contained 63 
beds, and was capable of accommodating 
200 patients, besides a large resident 
staff — medical, and other officers. She 
and her predecessors have housed up- 
wards of 102,000 sick seamen of all 
nations, and the hospital possessed 
advantages for the study of some special 
diseases, such as could not be found in 
any of our metropolitan institutions. 

But on sanitary and administrative 
grounds it was considered unadvisable 
to perpetuate the existence of a perma- 
nent floating hospital ; and the Society 
having obtained the loan of a part of 
Greenwich Hospital from the Admiralty, 
removed their patients in the spring of 
1870. Since that time the old ship has 
done good service as a small-pox hos- 
pital, under the supervision of the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board, who were 
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thus enabled to clear their establish- 
ments at Stockwell, Homerton, and 
Hampstead while the epidemic was at 
its height, and isolate their patients on 
board the ship during convalescence. 
The Board resigned her into the hands 
of the Admiralty some weeks ago, and as 
she is far too large and nnwieldy a vessel 
to be useful as a receiving ship for the 
port sanitary authorities, it was decided 
to remove her to Chatham, as she has 
for many years obstructed the naviga- 
tion very considerably. The old ship 
moved off slowly and steadily before 
high water, towed by the Admiralty tug 
'Scotia,' and closely nursed by two others. 
The river was somewhat crowded at the 
time, and she was for a minute or two 
in dijGfioulties off Greenwich Hospital, 
but got clear of the surrounding small 
craft, and glided round the point smoothly 
and successfully. She was once con- 
sidered to be a good model of an old 
wooden three-decked ship. 

Swnaima Feat. — On the 25th Nov., 
Lieutenant William Moore, R.N.; and 
Gunner Mahoney, of H. M. steamer 
'Shearwater,' successfully accomplished 
Leander's and Lord Byron's feat of 
swimming across the Dardanelles, from 
Abydos to Sestos. 



Bbave&it or A Boy. — A correspondent 
sends us the following letter received 
from Admiral Craigie, under date 
Dawlish, Nov. 16 : — " An incident oc- 
curred here yesterday which, I think, 
calls for a brief report, showing both the 
promptitude with which the Teigmnouth 
lifeboat answered an appeal for assist- 
ance, and as recording a most skilful 
and daring act of seamanship, an act 
exhibiting greater self-reliance on the 
part of a little boy only 14 years of age 
than I have almost ever witnessed in so 
young a lad. The boy, named Frede- 
rick Perriam, of 11, Clarence-road, 
Ezmouth, had occasion to go to some 
place near Ezmouth in a small dingy, 
when the t^de suddenly swept him out 



into the open sea. It was blowing hard 
from the north-east, so the poor little 
fellow got up his tiny mast and sail and 
ran along the coast in the vain hope of 
finding some sheltered spot where he 
could land. He saw nothing, however, 
but the white foam of heavy breakers, 
and found himself swiftly driven to- 
wards them. When within a few hun- 
dred yards of Dawlish beach he let go 
his tiny anchor, and lowered both masts 
and sails, upon the slight chance of 
holding on until the sea subsided a 
little. It was at this time (about 1 
o'clock) that on going to the front of my 
house (which faces the sea) I first ob- 
served him, and, not being so active as 
I once was, I called a naval friend who 
was with me, and who, observing, as I 
had done, the imminent peril of the 
poor boy, ran down to the beach with 
the intention of going off in the first 
boat he could get which would live in 
such a sea. He found Mr. Moran (chief 
boatman at this Coastguard station) and 
his men on the alert. In the exercise, 
however, of what I consider to be a 
wise discretion, Mr. Moran would not 
risk the lives of his men by sending 
either of the boats he had in aid of the 
poor boy. The broken water, with oc- 
casional very heavy rollers, extended for 
more than 200 yards from the shore, in 
which few boats but our coast lifeboats 
could have lived five minutes. 

" They had* taken the bearmgs of the 
boat since she anchored, and thought that 
she would hold on until the tide came in, 
when the sea would subside. The poor 
little fellow, however, thought differently, 
and, seeing that utter destruction 
awaited him if driven from the spot 
where he then was, he got up his mast 
and sail with marvellous rapidity, 
weighed his anchor, and stood to the 
westward, almost touching, as he went, 
the foam which was dashing from the 
breakers. The boat flew to the west- 
ward almost on her beam ends, and, 
selecting with lightning precision and 
decision the only spot where he could 
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possibly have landed, he boldlj bore up 
and dashed his tiny boat into the foam- 
ing waters. My friend and Mr. Moran 
proceeded to the spot with beach-lines, 
Stc,, and the former describes the scene 
as a most tonching one. The boat flew 
over the first roller like a seagall, when 
she was suddenly becalmed, and they 
momentarily expected that she wonld 
broach to, be rolled over, and knocked 
to pieces. The little fellow, however, 
qoite calm and collected, with his tiller 
in one hand and the sheet in the other, 
when the gale again caught his sail, and 
he skinmied over the second roller right 
np the beach. Meanwhile I had tele- 
graphed to Teignmonth for the aid of 
the lifeboat of the National Institution, 



and she accordingly started with the 
greatest rapidity. She was, in fact, on 
her way to Dawlish within ten minutes 
of the receipt of my telegram. She was, 
however, recalled by the second tele- 
gram I despatched, indicating the safety 
of the boy. My naval friend (an officer 
of considerable experience) agrees yrith 
me that, in the absence of a lifeboat, 
the boy's best, if not only, chance of 
escape lay in the course he adopted in 
running under a press of sail right 
through the broken water on to the 
shore, and his conduct in this respect is 
a good lesson to others if similarly placed, 
by showing them that courage, self-reli- 
anoe, and judgment are the chief ele- 
ments of success on such occasions." 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, 

For the Shipwrecked 

DuLwiCH. — ^A meeting was held at the 
Infant School, on the 27th November, Sir 
John Bennett, F.B.A.S., in the chair, 
who was supported by the Bev. S. Cheet- 
ham, M.A., Chaplain of Dulwich College, 
Dr. Webster, Messrs. William Sawyer, 
George Lindsey, W. C. Bennett, LL.D., 
William Lovell (Visiting Secretary), and 
other gentlemen. The Chairman and the 
local supporters ably pleaded the cause 
of the Society, and after having heard 
a statement of its objects, and the work 
accomplished by it from Mr. Lovell, the 
meeting unanimously passed a resolution 
pledging themselves to its continued and 
increased support. 

GoDALMiNG. — ^A lecture on 
Popular Astronomy was de- 
livered at the Public Hall, on 
2ndDec.,by Captain Campbell, 
H.M.I.N., Hon. Agent at Guild- 
ford, Fredk. Yate, Esq., hon. 
agent, in the chair, when a 
collection, less expenses, was 
made of £2 2 

Ha-CKNEY. — A meeting was held also 
in December at the Manor Booms. Sir 
John Bennett, F.B.A.S., who has just 
retired from the office of Sheriff of Lon- 



MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c.. 

Mariners^ Society, 

don and Middlesex, presided on the 
occasion. He was supported by the 
Bev. C. W. H. Baker, curate of Hackney ; 
the Bev. Dr. Hewlett, the Bev. J. Daw- 
son, Mr. W. Lovell, visiting secretary of 
the London district, &c. 

The CuAiBMAN said that although the 
Society whose interests he had been 
called upon to give his support to, and 
which had been founded in 1839, oom- 
mei^ced its existence imder very unpre- 
tending auspices, it soon took its position 
amongst the most honoured institutioBS 
of the country, "and it had amongst its 
supporters not only the most dignified 
persons connected with the nobility of 
the three kingdoms, but it had also the 
good fortune of having her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty as its patron. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, seeing what the object of 
the Society was — namely, to relieve the 
widows and orphans of fishermen and all 
destitute shipwrecked persons of all 
nations — this was not surprising. Thaf 
the Society had proved of great value 
was shown in the fact that since its 
establishment it had promptly relieved 
nearly a quarter of a million of persons 
in the moment of their distress, and that 
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of this number nearly 10,000 were re- 
lioFed last year. (Hear, hear.) And 
when it was recollected also that there 
were annually 5,000 Bhipwrecks, who 
conld doubt the necessity of saoh an in- 
stitution as that which they were met 
that evening to support? He trusted 
that in Hackney, as well as in other 
parts of the metropolis and the country 
generally, the claims of the Society to 
snpportwould befullyreooguised. (Hear.) 
Hr. LoYELii then read a report in con- 
nection with the affairs of the Society, and 
stated that the institution had an income 
of £25,000 a-year, with funded property 
equal to about £35,000. If, howeyer, 
the income of the Society were £50,000 
a-year, instead of only £25,000, that sum 
could be admirably utilized in adding to 
that which was voted to the widows and 
orphans. After giving many valuable 
statistics, the report was cordially re- 
ceived by the meeting. 

The Bev. Mr. Baker moved the follow- 
ing resolution: — "That this meeting 
having heard the benevolent objects of, 
and the great work carried on by, the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, pledges 
itself to support it by every means in its 
power." The rev. gentleman made an 
energetic and eloquent appeal on behalf 
of the Society, urging upon the meeting 
that it was the duty of a grea.t commer- 
cial coontry like this to provide amply 
for the wants of those who were sufferers 
by wrecks on our coast, and many of 
whom were engaged in contributing to 
the comfort of the great body of the 
people, by bringing home to England 
tea, sngar, and other necessaries of life. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Thja Bev. Dr. Hewlett, in seconding 
the resolution, said that one feature of 
the Society was that it had established 
at many points upon our coast honorary 
agents, numbering in all upwards of 
900, whose especial duty it was to take 
care, that the requirements of ship, 
wrecked mariners should be promptly 
cared for. The action of these agents 
had a great Christian and moi*al effect ; 



for while it prevented wreckiug — ^which 
was so common some forty or fifty years 
ago by the inhabitants on our coast — ^it 
also tended to promote the comfort of 
the poor people who were cast away upon 
our shores. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution having been agreed to, 
a vote of thanks was given to the chair- 
man, and the proceedings terminated. 

Knottingley. — Sermon in 
Christ Church, .per Bev. H. S. 
Wood, M.A. (Life Mem.), per 
Bev. E. B. Talbot, D.D., Vicar 
(LifeMem.) £6 7 

Limekilns, N.B. — Sermon 
in the U.P. Church, per Bev. 
Dr. Johnston (Life Gov.) 6 11 9 . 

London. — The following 
Contributions have been re- 
ceived, viz. : — 

Capt. H.B.H.The Dnke of 
Edinburgh, B.N 50 

CoUectionin St. John's Sun- 
day-schools, Gartride Street, 
Manchester, per Be v.B.Hanby 1 10 

Lady Bourchier 50 

Mrs. Braasey 50 

George Fen wick. Esq 50 

Bichard Foster, Esq 20 

Governor & Directors of the 

London Assurance Corpora- 
tion 25 

H. D. Y. (third don.) 1,000 

Lady Lawley 105 

Merchant Taylors* Company 26 5 

Fras. H. Mitchell, Esq 21 

Messrs. Nelson, Donkin & Co., 

Manchester 26 5 

John G. Atkinson, Esq., of 

St. John's Wood 19 19 

Edward Firbank, Esq., of 

Uplyme 200 ' 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Beeby, 

of Birkby 1,000 

Mrs. Jane Magaret Kitchen, 

oi Netting Hill 100 

Mrs. 'Tennant, of Leeds, 

(with interest) 5,100 

The following Legacies have been 
announced or received : — 
Miss Baw, of South Shields £19 19 
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T. C. Harrison, Esq., of Be- 

gent's Park (balance)... £116 18 4 
Miss Elizabeth Hnghes, of 

Gravesend 100 

MoEETON-oN-LuGG, Here- 
ford. — Offertory from the 
Parish, per Rev. W. R. Shep- 
herd 4 12 6 

NoETH Beewick.. — Sermon 
at St. Baldred's Episcopal 
Church, by the Rev. J. Grard- 
ner (Life Gov.), Curate at 
Morpeth 10 

Sermon at U.P. Church by 
the Rev. Ninian Wright (Life 
Mem.) 9 10 

Donation by the Committee 
of the Life Boat and Rocket 
Apparatus Display 5 

PoNTEFEAcr, Oct. 26.— The Right 
Hon. H. C. E. Childers, M.P., late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, occu- 
pied the chair at a Public Meeting held 
iu the Town Hall, in aid of the Society. 
There was a large attendance, including 
the Mayor and the Vicar of Pontefra^t, 

The Chaieman said he had had the 
pleasure of speaking to them in con- 
nection with several matters of public 
interest j he had delivered to audiences 
like the one he saw before him lectures 
upon different subjects which had, he 
hoped, added some trifle to their stores 
of interest and amusement, but that 
was the first time that it had devolved 
upon him, in compliance with the 
request, to take the chair at a meet- 
ing called to promote the welfare of the 
Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners* 
Royal Benevolent Society. And as it 
was the first time that it had been his 
lotto do so, he trusted that it would not 
be the last, so long as they found a 
society so useful as the one for which 
he had taken the chair and conduct of 
the meeting, and so long as it would 
be proper in him to preside at a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Pontefract. 
(Applause.) The Society which had 
summoned them together, and on 



whose behalf he had taken the chair, 
was one which they would see from the 
details of its work had done and was 
proposing to do g^at good to a large 
class, not only of their fellow-subjects, 
but of sea&ring persons connected with 
all the countries of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) But there was an especial fit- 
ness for a meeting being called for the 
purpose of the Society in the borough of 
Pontefract. The borough contained a 
large population, whose interests were 
bound up with seaftring men, and 
especially with the merchants' marine. 
He had been told, and he did not know 
whether the calculation was a correct 
one, that about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the borough — that part of it 
which lay to the east of the place where 
they were assembled — ^were directly 
interested in the welfare of the mer- 
chant seamen and the merchant service 
of this country. And when they learned 
that the Society had been working inde- 
fatigably for many years to relieve the 
distress and to promote the welfare of 
that population, he felt sure that the 
appeal which its promoters were making, 
in support of which he should for a very 
few minutes be the humble organ, would 
not be made in vain. (Hear, hear.) 

Before he told them what the objects 
of the Society were in detail, he would 
endeavour to give some idea of the 
great extent of the interest which 
England had in her mercantile marine, 
furnish a few fig^ures explanatory of the 
extent of that interest, and also to give 
them some information as to the perils 
to which that mercantile marine was 
exposed. Then he thought that he 
should fitly come to what this Society 
had done and was prepared to do to 
assist that great interest, to mitigfate 
some of the evils incidental to it. It 
might surprise some of them who were 
not accustomed to voluminous statistics, 
to know that there were on the coast 
and sailing off the coasts of this king- 
dom, not less than 22,207 mexohaDt 
ships, with a tonnage of 5,683,661, 0m- 
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ploying — and he exclnded from the 
calculation all canal and river traffio, 
and only included British foreign- 
gomg and sea-going ships — ^rather more 
than 200,000 men. And this interest 
was a remarkably extending and in- 
creasLDg one. He hardly believed the 
figures himself, until it was his duty in 
connection with another matter not 
long ago to go into them; but they 
were beyond a doubt correct. They 
showed that in the course of one 
generation, which they might take in 
the rough at thirty years, the sea-going 
trade of this country had increased 
no less than five-fold. Thirty years ago 
the whole tonnage of ships entered and 
cleared in our ports was enormous. He 
omitted in the calculation that he was 
about to give them ships with ballast, 
or the proportion would be still greater. 
The total of ships entered and cleared 
with cargo amounted to 7,000,000 tons. 
Last year it amounted to 35,000,000 
tons ; so that the mercantile marine 
of England at the present time was 
six times more extensive than it was 
when those who were now growuvup men 
and fathers of families were infants and 
children. (Hear, hear.) These were 
figures which startled one. They made 
one reflect upon what would happen to 
this country if this progress — almost im- 
perceptible to many as it has been and 
yet 80 enormous — were stopped. If our 
trade at sea were to stop, the happiness 
and prosperity of the country would be 
at an end. What evils, what misfor- 
tones — for there must be always evils 
and misfortunes in connection with such 
amode of life — ^were there to set against 
this enormous prosperity, this enormous 
increase in the welfare of one part of 
onr fellow-subjects ? He was sorry to 
say that these misfortupes — although 
happily they were limited to a few — 
yet when they took the numerous figures 
he had given them, that comparative 
few became a positive many. 

During the last few years on the 
coasts of this kingdom there had been no 



less than 1,800 wrecks, collisions or 
other casualties to ships, and arising 
from this 1,800 wrecks no less than 500 
ships had been totally lost on the 
average of the last three or four years. 
And he was sorry to say that the total 
loss of 500 ships represented a total loss 
of no less than 800 men upon an average, 
with the desolution and destitution of 
many thousands. A great deal had 
been done, no doubt, by the Life-boat 
Institution, and by the public in 
different ways, to endeavour to prevent 
such calamities — to endeavour, when 
the wrecks took place, to save ^a many 
persons as possible, and in such ways as 
the Government of the country oould 
interfere, to mitigate great sorrow and 
suffering, they had done so. He was not 
sure how many thousands were annually 
distributed, directly and^indireotly, from 
the taxes, for this purpose. He thought 
the Board of Trade had spent in different 
directions something like £10,000, in- 
cluding the apparatus and other inven- 
tions which had been found so useful in 
modem times. Nor did he include in 
that amount some thousands of pounds 
spent in lighting up the coasts — ^which 
object was not only for prevention of 
wrecks, but also for the guidance of 
our ships with more or less rapidity into 
port. As they knew, they had also an 
invaluable Coast Guard force, main- 
tained by another department of 
Government, with which it was his pride 
and pleasure to have been connected — 
a force in the greatest possible state of 
efficiency — whose labours in the protec- 
tion of our commerce in this respect 
could not possibly be overrated. Still 
this was not all. Wrecks would happen, 
casualties to merchant ships would oc- 
cur, in spite of what Government and 
public institutions might do. There 
would always be a certain amount of 
distress which could not be reached by 
these efforts, and which must be reached 
either by the co-operation of those who 
were owners of ships and employers of 
seamen or by the work of such societlas 
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as the one for which he' was taking the 
chair that evening. 

Such a society as that conld do what 
he was thankfnl to say Government 
ought not to be expected to do, 
because they could not be expected to 
do it with the efficiency which marked 
the work of that Society, which had 
been working since the year 1839 to 
assist those who had suffered from 
calamities and casualties of this sort^ 
giving its assistance at a time when it 
could only be given by this species of 
agency. What the Society did was this. 
In the ^rst place, after the wreck of a 
ship, its agents take charge of the per- 
sons who find themselves in a port or on 
a coask away from' their homes. They 
take the charge of them and relievo them 
temporarily ; they pay the expenses of 
removing them to their own homes or 
the nearest place where they will be able 
to obtain employment. This was the 
most practical work of the Society in 
connection with casualties at sea. It 
had also found itself in a position to do a 
little more— to assist seamen in a man- 
ner after the fashion of insurance. Sea- 
faring men might subscribe some trifling 
sum — 3b. a year — and receive guarantee 
for a certain amount of relief, which in 
some cases would rise to a considerable 
sum, in the event of their suffering from 
a wreck or other casualt}\ at sea. The 
Society also granted email sums of 
money to the wives and families of 
seamen who had been lost at sea or had 
died a natural death. These were in 
general terms, so far as he understood 
them, the objects and principles of the 
Society. This Society was receiving a 
very good income, so far as things went, 
and was doing very good work for the 
money it received. 

These were in general terms the dry 
facts of the work and means of the 
Society, and he would state to them in 
what respects he thought it had special 
claims upon those who were present. 
Before going into local considerations, 
however, raight ho give them some of 



the general considerations why h6 
thought that, as a part of this great 
empire, connected through navigation 
which came up to a part of the borough 
so intimately wjth seafaring men and 
mercantile pursuits, they should, as 
patriotic Englishmen, encourage and 
support the Society ? Some years ago a 
very unfavourable comparison used to 
be habitually made, both in and out of 
Parliament, in the press, and in corres- 
pondence, between the Queen's service 
and the merchant marine. In those 
days the Queen's service was recruited 
to a great extent in the most unsatisfac- 
tory manner. They knew the forcible way 
in which a large number of the Queen's 
sailors were got on board a ship ; how, 
not exactly by sheer force, but by means 
of houses in which the poor fellows to a 
great extent were made intoxicated and 
rendered senseless, and were then drag- 
gedaway. Her Majesty's ships were thus 
slowly filled up in the great ports. (Hear, 
hear.) The navy was not then a popular 
institution, except for a few, and a few 
places. The merchant service was really 
the more popular branch of the two. 
He knew of no law more unpopular, or 
that grated more upon one's feelings, 
than that which enabled the captain of 
a Queen's ship, if in a foreign port and 
wanting sailors, to be enabled to take 
them from a merchant vessel, whether 
the captain consented or not. For this 
reason, not only was the merchant ex- 
posed to this inconvenience and the 
owners to loss, but a large proportion of 
the ceamen felt that they were going, 
not into a better but a worse service. 
(Hear, hear.) When English ships went 
to foreign countries, to our more attrac- 
tive colonies, or to the United States, 
the desertions were frequent, because 
the service was not so attractive as 
other employments. These evils were 
felt to such an extent that some twelve 
years ago, the matter was thoroughly 
taken up from the bottom by Parlia- 
ment and by the Government, and a 
vast and beneficial change was made in 
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the condition of the seamen in the 
Queen's serrice. As things were now, 
he might say without fear of oontrddio- 
tion that the Queen's serrioe was even 
more popular than the merchant service 
in some respects. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) This arose from the fact 
that from the beginning to the end of 
the seryice great things had been done 
by the Grovemment of the country for 
the welfare of the sailor. In the first 
place he was trained up from a very 
early age in institutions, he admitted of 
a high-priced character, but a price 
which was well repaid, he thought, in 
the efficiency and comfort of those who 
passed through such institutions. The 
sailor's wages were more satisfactory; 
his food was the best that could be got ; 
he was certain of continuous service; and 
at the end of that service, if he had 
behaved himself well, he was tolerably 
sure of rising to such a post as petty 
officer, and enjoying at the end of his 
service a pension amounting in some 
instances to £40, and increasing with 
age. Her Majesty's service was thus a 
very attractive one, and the result was 
that now probably there was as efficient 
a navy, so far as the blue-jackets were 
concerned, as there had ever been, or 
could x>o88ibly be brought together. 
(Hear, hear.) 

It might be said, ** If the Government 
of the conntry has done all these things 
for the fleet — ^if the process has been so 
beneficial, why should not the Govern- 
ment do something for the merchant ser- 
vice P " His answer to this was ** Let the 
Government take care of«itself and the 
merchant service of tt«e^," because each 
was best adapted to know and administer 
toitsownrequirementB. This society was 
established to do for the merchant ser- 
vice on a small scale what the Govern^ 
ment did for the Queen's service. He 
therefore did not think that he had said 
too little on behalf of the Society. He 
did not believo that the masters of our 
merchant ships were so careless, as had 
sometimes been represented, of the 



welfare of the men under their charge. 
Though he did not believe that, yet he 
would say that there was room for the 
operations of societies like that the 
interests of which they had met to pro- 
mote, and which could do much more if 
they had the means. He was sure they 
would feel pleasure in making contribu- 
tions towards it. He was speaking to a 
Yorkshire meeting, which knew the 
good that had been done by the Society 
on its shores, and he would reiftind 
them of the 'fearful casualty which 
occurred last year near Bridlington, 
when 61 bodies were washed upon shore 
withinafewhonrs. Such being the claim 
upon the Yorkshiremen, what had York- 
shire done? From the report he saw 
that Hull subscribed £200 towards the 
Society, and the Society paid to that 
port £540^ Bridlington £10, and re- 
ceived £60 i Whitby £100, and received 
£200; Knottingley £5, and received £25. 
These were facts — ^facts which he hoped 
would stir them up to make good that 
deficiency which he had looked for in 
Pontefract, but could not see yet. He 
hoped that the subscriptions that even, 
ing would go far towards making up the 
sum required. He could not say that 
any Society had greater claims upon 
them. He had been associated with the 
sister service, the Navy, and he would 
cordially tell them that he hoped there 
would be a rivalry in the merchant 
service which would end in the immense 
benefit that institution was able to 
affi)rd. He had come there personally, 
in the hope that it would have the efiect 
of causing them to assist a Society 
which would be a benefit to their 
locality, and ultimately to the whole 
country, (Cheers.) 

The travelling secretary of the Society 
(Mr. Gtllham), and other gentlemen 
afterwards addressed the meeting, and 
the sum of £9 19s. was collected. 

Shamklin, Isle of Wight. — 
Offertory at Shanklin Church, 
perilev.GeorgeW.Sonthouse £2 6 
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Two OSbrfcories on board 

K.M. Ship, ' Valorous,' per 

Eev. F.C.Lang £10 

William Winn, Esq 62 10 

Shbesness. — Contents of 
the " Prize Money Bag*' given 
by the Officers and Crew of 
H.M. Ship BuMnchi on pay- 
ing off 7 6 3 

Whitehaven. — On Tuesday, October 
17th, a meeting was held in the Odd- 
feUows* Hall. The Bight Bev. Dr. 
Haevey Goodwin, Lord Bishop of Car- 
lisle, occupied the chair, and he was 
accompanied on the platform by Mr,. 
G. Cavendish Bentinok, M.P. for the 
borough ; the Itev. Canon Dalton, White- 
haven ; Mr. B. Alleyne Bobinson ; Mr. 
Giliham, travelling seorefcary ; and Mr. 
George Dawson, hon. agent. Amongst 
the general company present were the 
Bev. Henry Lowther ; the Bev. W. P. 
Tves ; the Bev. B. B. Labarte ; the Bev. 
G. t White : the Bev. J. Smallpiece j 
Mr. Holder, Mr. H. M. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Mr. Webster, E. G. Jones, Captain 
Bragg, &c., &o, A large praportioa of 
the company consisted of ladies. 

The Bight Bev. Chairman said: 
Ladies and gentlemen — In Opening this 
meeting at Whitehaven, on behalf of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, I think 
I ought, in the first place, to state to yon, 
in one or two words, how it is that I 
come to occupy the position which I do 
occupy to-day. Some time ago an 
application was made to me by the 
active and energetic travelling secretary, 
asking me whether I would take the 
chair at a public meeting, and I replied 
that if a meeting were held anywhere 
in the diocese, the proper place to hold 
it would undoubtedly be Whitehaven, as 
being the largest maritime place in the 
diocese. Atthe same time I said I have 
no desire whatever to go and instruct 
the people of Whitehaven concerning 
matters which no doubt they understand 
a great deal better than I do ; but if a 



wish were expressed by the people of 
Whitehaven themselves th^^ I shonld 
take the chair, I should feel that I wae 
deficient in my duty |if I refused to 
accede to sucK a o^l* Accordingly, 
when afterwards I received a requisition 
which, according to the phrase of 
the newspapers, was " numerously and 
inflnentially signed," requesting that I 
would take the chair at a meeting to be 
held in Whitehaven, 1 at once acceded 
to the request so made to me, and that 
is the reason why I am here to-day. 
(Applause.) 

With regard to the purpose which 
brings us together I feel, as I have 
already remarked, that the people of 
Whitehaven are really very much more 
competent to instruct me on the sub- 
ject than I am to instruct them. Per- 
haps' if I were to say that as a lands- 
man I know nothing of shipwrecks 
and the miseries belonging to ship- 
wrecked people, I shoula make a mis- 
take, because I think landsmen are 
exactly those who should know most, 
feel most, and do most with regard to 
theirshipwrecked brethren. (Applause.) 
Now, the position which is occnpied by 
England with regard to the sea is a posi- 
tion too well known to require me to lay 
any stress upon it. We were all taught 
as children that " Britannia rules the 
waves ; " and I for one both hope and 
believe that the time is very very far dis- 
tant when Britannia will cease to rule the 
waves. (Applause.) I know there is a 
custom very common with English 
people, although it is a very bad custom, 
namely, that of running down our own 
country. I do not think they will allow 
anybody else to do so ; but nevertheless 
an Englishman seems to delight in 
nothing more than running down his 
own country, and in pointing out 
how exceedingly easily she might 
be subdued by some foreign Power, 
if only that foreign Power knew how 
to go to work. Thus it is that we 
have such an interesting piece of 
periodical literature as that &mous 
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'Battle of Dorking," which was written 
some time ago. (Laughter.) Now, I 
don't think we shonld say ev^en in 
joke that England can ever be beat. 
I think the position which God has 
given England, and one which she has 
hitherto maintained, is one which, with 
the help and blessing of Grod, we hope to 
be able to niaintain and to hand down 
to our posterity. (Applanse.) Bat the 
maritime position of England does not 
simply apply to her Majesty's vessels. 
We are supreme not only with regard 
to onr fleets for the protection of oar 
coasts — a protection I may say, over 
the civilization of the world — bat we are 
also supreme with regard to the com- 
mercial part of the bnsiness of the 
seas. 

I am snre that nothing astonishes 
myself more than reading, as one some- 
times does, the returns of the commerce 
of Great Britain, and the manner in 
4 which it increases from year to year — 
an increase to snch an extent that you 
fancy yon mast have got very near to 
the end of the possibility of increase, — 
and yet a year or two passes, and yoa find 
that the old returns are left far in the 
background, and that the commerce of 
England has increased more rapidly 
than ever it increased before. At 
the p'resent time, we know, f/om the 
accounts we see in the newspapers, 
the extraordinary commercial activity 
and prosperity which belong to this 
country. It is a very pleasant thing 
for those gentlemen who possess ships, 
and for tho^e gentlemen who build 
ships, and for those who are in any way 
connected with commerce — it is a very 
pleasant thing for them to think of the 
number of vessels which are built, and 
of the efficient character of them ; it is a 
verypleasantthingfor them to think of the 
prodigious proaperity of the commerce of 
this country; but I need not remind you 
that behind every outward feature of 
prosperity there' is always something in 
the background that requires to be con- 
sidered; and it is impossible for any- 



body — ^looking upon the question as we 
do to-day especially — ^it is impossible 
for anybody who looks upon the com- 
merce of Great Britain, not to remember 
that our commercial prosperity is com- 
passed to a great extent by the bravery, 
the hard work, the patience, and the 

labour of our seafaring folk and that 

labour they do not grudge, for onr sea- 
faring folks are a very patient, happy 
kind of people. 

We cannot think of this prosperity 
without thinking a great deal of the 
individual suffering; and we know that 
frequently the grandest vessels that 
ever the skill of man built are, by 
the power of the waves, torn to 
ribbons. I hold in my hand a picture 
which illustrates in a very striking 
npmner what may be done on the one 
hand by the art; of man, and on the 
other hand by the powers of nature. 
Here we have the remains of what 
evidently was not long ago a first-class 
iron -built vessel — a vessel which I don't 
doubt you good people of Whitehaven 
would have been proud to have turned 
ont of your new shipbuilding yard. 
What is her condition? To use a 
simple but expressive term, she is' 
smashed; the waves have beat upon 
her ; she has been broken in two ; her 
stern is knocked in ; she is reduced to 
a ruin, as if she had been made of 
cardboard instead of the best iron 
that England could produce. The force 
of the waves is a trite subject, but 
a very terrible subject, and one that, 
looked at from a statistical point of 
view, I think there is something very 
solemn about. Here I hold in my hand 
a chart compiled fi?om the returns of 
the Board of Trade ; it is a general 
wreck chart, as it is called, of the 
British Islands. Here you see the con- 
tour of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and there you see a number of red spots. 
Every one of these red spots represents 
a wreck, and the total represents the 
number of wrecks in a single year. 
Now, if you consider that ereiy on«of 
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theae spots represents a vessel; that 
each one of the crew represents a 
family ; and that each wreck represents 
the production of widows and orphans ; 
then, when we come to add up the 
whole amount that is represented by 
these red spots on the wreck chart, 
you will see that it does in reality stand 
for a very g^reat amount of human 
misfortune and human misery. Now, 
my friends of Whitehaven, what we 
have to do — what this Society pretends 
to do, and does to a great extent, is 
to relieve the misfortune and misery 
which arises from no fault of the poor 
fellows themselves, but arises from the 
effect of the winds and the waves being 
stronger sometimes than anything the 
art of man can control. This is the 
simple purpose of the Society to pro- 
mote whose interests we have met 
together. It is not a new Society to 
Whitehaven ; it is not a new Society to 
many other places on this coast. The 
Society is known not merely by that 
which has been] done] by it in this 
neighbourhood, but, as I understand and 
believe, it is known still more com- 
pletely by that which it has done for the 
people of this country. (Applause.) 
Whenever you have a wreck on the 
coast — and you are sure to have wrecks 
on every sea coast ^-so soon does the 
benevolent operation of this Society 
come into play. 

The Bishop here quoted largely from 
the Annual Beport, which, he went 
on to say, brings under our notice 
this important fact — namely, that the 
benevolent operation of this Society 
is not confined to British sailors, but 
is extended to the sailors of all nations 
all over the world. The Society has 
therefore a broad Christian character 
of benevolence, which I think ought to 
commend it to all Christian hearts. 
(Applause.) Then the Committee finish 
by saying that in 1871 the total number 
relieved ''amounted to 9,298 persons, 
making a total of 213,085 since the 
formation of the Society in 1839/' 



Now, ladies and gentlemen of White- 
haven, as a barrister would say to a 
judge, "That, my lord, is my case." 
(Laughter.) I hope it will be satisfac- 
tory to you, and I hope that you wiU 
say that although I may not have done 
— as I feel I have not done— the best I 
could, yet, according to the infallible 
adage, which the wisdom of our fore* 
fathers has handed down to ns, ''the 
best can do xK>more." (Laughter and 
applause.) I have now a little an- 
nouncement to make to yon, which 
I think will be to a certain extent 
gratifying and to a certain extent the 
reverse. I. had a very kind message 
from Lord Lonsdale, stating that he was 
unable to be present here to-day, as he 
at present refirains from attending 
public meetings, but he requested me 
to put his name down for £5 as 
representative of liimself. (Applause.) 
His Lordship concluded by calling upon 
the travelling secretary for any remarks 
he might think proper to make. 

Mr. GiLLHAJi then proceeded to speak 
of the large number of wrecks which 
occurred annually upon our shores, 
remarking that these were much more 
numerous upon the east than upon the 
west coast. He next gave a brief de- 
scription of scenes he had witnessed, 
and called upon the meeting to do Vhat 
it could towards helping those who 
were rendered helpless by shipwreck. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. CiLVENDiSH Bbmtinck, ]|i(.P. for 
Whitehaven, moved the first resolution, 
"That this meeting, having listened 
with the deepest interest to the very 
eloquent and able statement of the 
Bight Bev. the. Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
expresses its sympathy in the olgeots 
of and its confidence in so truly great 
and national an institution as the Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners* Boyal 
Benevolent Society." It was, Mr. 
Bentinok said, a very easy task to 
speak in support of such a resolution as 
that which he had submitted to them. 
If it was not self«erident that such an 
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institntion as that in whose support 
ihej were met was an absolnte necessity 
in a maritime conntry like England, 
that proposition would have been made 
qnite clear by the addresses which had 
been successively delivered, first by his 
Lordship in the chair, and afterwards by 
the travelling secretary. In thanking 
his Lordship for his presence^ at that 
meeting, he might be allowed to say 
that he paid him no undeserved compli- 
ment when he stated that there was no 
man alive who was so ready to do what 
he could in any such cause, and that 
the people of Whitehaven were deeply 
indebted to him for his kindness in 
coming here upon the present occasion. 

Before saying anything further he might 
be allowed to refer to the remarks made 
by the travelling secretary as to the pau- 
city of the attendance here to-day. For 
his own part he was not at all surprised 
that the numbers of those present 
should be small. This was a busy 
town, and unfortunately the hour 
selected, though perhaps convenient for 
those who were to address the meeting, 
was not a convenient hour for the in- 
habitants of the town ; but he thought 
he might say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that although there was a small 
attendance in that room, there was no 
small sympathy in the minds of the 
people of Whitehaven with the objects 
of the institntion whose claims had 
been so ably laid before them. In fact, 
if it was not a matter almost of course 
that such an institution as the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Society should be sup- 
ported, the arguments used by his Lord- 
ship, as well as the statement of facts 
made by the travelling secretary, would 
have convinced the most unreasonable 
mortal that the institution was not only 
a most deserving one, but also a necessity. 
(Applause.) They were a maritime 
nation; there were annually a vast 
number of shipwrecks, and, in conse- 
quence, frightful distress. It was there« 
fore their duty, as far as lay in their 
power, to alleviate that distress. That 



was a duty imposed upon them, not 
only by the religion which he believed 
they all professed, but it was also a duty 
imposed by the sympathies of human 
nature. (Applause.) 

In addressing them in support of that 
institation, l^emust say he found himself 
rather embarrassed, for his Lordship and 
the travelling secretary had almost ex- 
hausted the subject — that none of them 
would deny. Yet he was required to 
say something, and h^ should scarcely 
know what to say had it not been for 
what he might call an incidental ob- 
servation which fell from his Lordship 
in the chair. The incidental observation 
referred to related to a myth — ^ncl he 
hoped it would always remain a myth — 
namely, '' The Battle of Dorking." He 
thought they would agree with him 
when he said that just as, from the fear 
of the Battle of Dorking, they ought 
always to be in a state of preparation, 
so in like manner, with regard to those 
shipwrecks which they saw occuiring 
almost every day, and which they knew 
by .the act of Almighty God must 
happen, they should always be in a 
state of preparation. And how were 
they to be in a state of preparation P 
Why, by subscribing to support institu- 
tions similar to that in whose aid they 
were now assembled. 

He trusted they would not deny that 
there was some sort of logic in the resolu- 
tion he was laying bdfore them ; and if so 
he trusted they would follow the advice 
and intreaties of his Lordship, and be- 
come subscribers in one form or another 
to that institution. (Applause.) There 
was another consideration which the 
allusion to foreigners had brought to 
his mind— naniely, that England was 
the only country, so far, at least, as he 
knew, where all the charities analogous 
to the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society 
were supported entirely by private 
subscriptions. If they went to France 
and Italy, and probably GBrmany also 
(but he spoke more particularly of 
France and Italy, with which eona- 
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tries .he was better acquainted than 
Germany), thej would find, compara- 
tirely speaking, none of the innumerable 
oharifcable institutions which they saw 
daily advertised in their periodicals. 
The reason of that was, that in those 
countries the funds to relieve destitution 
and to forward other charitable objects 
were obtained by means of taxes levied 
in the locality. In England they had 
not that means of obtaining funds. 
Here, then, hospitals were almost 
entirely the result of an^ supported 
by voluntary contributions; while in 
France and Italy, as he had said, they 
were nearly all supported by taxation. 
He was an Englishman. He was proud 
of being an Englishman, he was proud 
of his country, and proud of it for this, 
among other things, that they had not 
to go to the State to relieve those 
distresses to which they were liable, 
but that the subjects of her Majesty 
came forward voluntarily to relieve 
those who suffered. (Applause.) He 
had therefore pleasure in asking their 
unanimous and hearty support of the 
resolut^ion he had proposed. (Applause.) 
The Rev. Canon Dalton, who seconded 
the resolution, said they had heard 
three very good speeches, and they had 
had the claims of the Society fully set 



before them. He had nothing more to 
say to them, except to second the pro- 
position which their good member had 
proposed to them, and which he had 
not the least doubt would be cordially 
received by them. The Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society was worthy of the 
greatest support, especially, he thought, 
in a seaport town like Whitehaven. He 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. (Applause.) 

Other resolutions were moved and 
seconded by Mr. George Dawson, Mr. 
E. G. Jones, Mr. TV. Smith, and Captain 
Bragg, including the formation of a 
local committee, and a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, who said he thought 
they had launched their boat to-day ; he 
hoped it would flourish; he hoped it 
would go all round about Whitehaven 
and neighbourhood, and that it would 
collect a goodly heap of g^ld and silver, 
and he trusted it would nOt be wrecked. 
(Applause.) 

After the meeting, the sum of 
£40 Is. 7d. was realised. 

In addition to the donation of £5 by 
Lord Lonsdale, Mr. Bentinck, M.P., sub- 
scribed £3 ; J. Ferguson, Esq., of Carlisle, 
£5; J. Stirling, Esq., of Cockermoutb, 
£5; Bev. F. Lowther, £5; and Miss 
Lowther, £5. ^ 
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The following rewards were granted by 
the •'Shipwrecked Mariners' Society" 
during the past quarter, viz. : — 

Nov. 15th. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Bamsgate 
agent forwardingapplications for rewards 
from the master and crew of two smacks, 
'Bichard' and 'Signal,' for saving the 
lives of the crews of the brig ' Attaliah,' 
of Whitby, and * Spray,* of Bye. 

It A-ppearedf firstly f that the crew of 
the smack 'Bichard,' five in number, had 
been instrumental in saving the lives of 
the master, his wife, and two children of 



the ' Attaliah,'' with five of the crew, who 
had deserted her in their own boat. The 
smack also had suffered much damage, 
with a loss of fish amounting to £8 or 
£10. £2 was awarded John Dixon, the 
master of the 'Bichard,' £1 to Nathaniel 
Taylor, £1 to William Taylor, 10s. each 
to the boys, and £16 for damages, loss of 
fish, &c. 

Secondhfy in the case of the smack 
'Signal,' George Edwahl Dixon, master, 
with a crew of three men and two boys, 
it appeanred that the 'Spray* was fallen 
in with in a disabled and sinking state, 
and that after great effort made to tow 
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her into Bamsgate, the orew were obliged 
to be taken off by the smaok'g boat at 
great personal risk. 

It was resolved that, considering the 
risk of life in taking off the crew of 
the ' Spray,' whioh vessel was abont to 
founder, £5 be awarded to George 
Edward Dixon, the master of the * Spray,' 
£3 to Alfred Henry Lanfear, £2 to John 
Dixon, and 10s. each to Ernest Danielson, 
boy, and James Binfirord, together with 
£12 damages suffered performing the 
service. 

Dec. 6th. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, E.N., V.P., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Captain Well- 
sted, late of the 'Mary Ann Meville,' of 
Kye, applying for a reward to Charles 
Bellenger, master of the *St. Pierre,' 



IVenoh fishing vessel, of TrouTille, for 
gallant conduct, manifested by him in 
rescuing himself and crew of six men, 
and a French pilot, during a heavy gale 
from the N.W. with a very high sea, they 
being in an open boat, and their vessel 
having foundered. 

TheConmiittee having fully considered 
the circumstances attending the rescue, 
it was resolved unanimously, on the 
motion of Captain Y. Bndd, seconded by 
William Stuart, Esq., Y.P., that this Com- 
mittee highly appreciate the seamanlike 
ability and courage displayed by Mr. 
Charles Bellenger in preserving eight 
valuable lives from drowning, and desire 
to record the same by presenting him 
with a copy of the minute in the testi- 
monial frame of the Society. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following are the rewards granted 
by the " Eoyal National Lifeboat 
Institution" during the past quarter, 
viz.: — 

October drd. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.a.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £91 were 
granted to the crews of lifeboats of the 
Society for services rendered during the 
past month. The Newbiggin Lifeboat had 
gone off to the schooner 'Perseverance,' 
\Thich had come to an anchor off that 
place, and had exhibited a signal of dis- 
tress, during a very heavy gale from the 
south-west. On boarding the vessel, one 
of the two men forming* ^he crew was 
foand prostrated on tLc- ^.3k, his skull 
being fractured by a blow he was said 
to have received from the handle of a 
windlass. Thinking that possibly there 
might yet be life in him, the lifeboat 
crew left one of their number on board, 
and pulled the boat ashore with what 
proved to be the li&less corpse. They 
then returned the second time to the 
vessel and put four men on board, who 
a^rwards navigated her safely into 
Shields. 

The New Brighton Lifeboat went out/ 



in reply to signals of distress, in tow of 
the steamer 'Boyal Saxon,' while the 
wind was blowing a strong gale, accom- 
panied by a very heavy sea. On reaching 
the Crosby Light Ship, the lifeboat men 
were told that a wreck would be found 
in a north-easterly direction. Accord- 
ingly the boat was towed to the No. 2 
black-buoy in the Queen's Channel, when 
the .cable was slipped and she was pulled 
across Taylor's Bank, and she then made 
sail and went in search of the ship, but 
no trace could be found of the ill-fated 
vessel, which, it is believed, was the ship 
'Nazarene,' of Liverpool, and which, it is 
feared, went down in deep water with 
the loss of all hands. After a further 
useless search the lifeboat was sailed 
back to her station. 

The Sidmouth Lifeboat had gone out 
to the brig * Frederick William,' of 
Guernsey, which was in a perilous posi- 
tion during a southerly gale, and had 
brought safely ashore the eight men on 
board the vespel. The Wells Lifeboat 
had done good service a short time since 
by saving eight persons from the dis- 
tressed yacht 'Stella,' and eight men 
from the brig * Criterion,' of Arbroath 
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wxeoked on Blakeney Sands. 'PaymeskiM 
amonnimg to £1,100 were ordered to 
be made on different life-boat establish- 
ments. 

Nov. 7th. — ^Thomas Ghapmani Esq., 
F.B.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amoonting to £293 were 
granted to the crews of lifeboats for 
services rendered during the past month. 
The Wahner Lifeboat had gone off to the 
Goodwin Sands, through a yerj heavy 
ae% which repeatedly filled the boat, and 
with much difficulty saved the crew of 
four men from the schooner ^Hero,' of 
London, which was totally wrecked on 
the sands, the sea at the time bresJdng 
completely over the wreck. The Port- 
msh Lifeboat had proceeded dnring a 
strong gale from the N.N.W. to the 
brigantine 'Amanda,' of Coleraine, and 
had been successful in saving her crew 
of seven men. The Thurso Lifeboat had 
brought ashore the crews, consisting of 
fourteen men, of the brigantines ' Mary 
Holland,' of Liverpool, and 'Eliza,' of 
Belfast. The Fembrey Lifeboat had gone 
to the assistance of the brig ' Alfred,' of 
Littlehampton, which was in the broken 
water near the Burry Holmes, and had 
saved her and her crew of seven men 
from a position of much danger. 

The Orme's Head Lifeboat had saved 
the crew of three persons from the smack 
'Swallow,' of Buncom, stranded in Llan- 
dudno Bay, and on a subsequent occasion 
she had rescued four persons from the 
smack 'Peter,' of Liverpool, which was 
in a sinking state at the time those on 
board were saved by the lifeboat. The 
Newquay Lifeboat rendered valuable 
assistance to the ship 'Antigua,' of 
Greenock, which was in a dismasted 
and leaky state in Cardigan Bay. The 
Gaister large Lifeboat and two steam- 
tugs got the ship 'St. Johanner,' of 
Dantsio, off the Gross Sands and safely 
into port. But for the lifeboat, the 
vessel, which had a crew of eighteen 
men on board, could not have been 
approached ; indeed, the lifeboat was 
whirled round and round several times 



by the heavy seas while orossing the 
sand. The same valuable lifeboat had 
also assisted to get the schooner ' Mary 
Grace,' of Whitstable, off the Gross Sand. 

The Eye Lifeboat had saved the 
crew of three men from the barge 
'Urgent,' of Boohester, shortly before 
that vessel went down at her anchors in 
a gale and heavy sea^ The Dungarvan 
Lifeboat had rendered assistance to the 
brigantine ' Bichard Thompson,' of Bel- 
fast, when stranded on Dungarvan Bar. 
The Penarth Lifeboat had gone off to the 
barques 'Magna Gharta' and ' Janbyrd,' 
which had been in collision dnring a 
gale, and had received serious injuiy, 
the last-named vessel having had all her 
boats stove in. The boat remained by 
them until they were out of danger. 

The Holy Island Lifeboat, ' Grace Dar- 
ling,' had proceeded out in a very severe 
gale of wind, and, after a gallant struggle, 
had saved the crew of three men from the 
sloop ' Elizabeth,' of Sunderland, wrecked 
on the Parlin Steel rooks. The PaJHng 
Lifeboat had materially helped to rescue 
the stranded barque 'Lily,' of South 
Shields, from destruction, and the Don- 
geness Lifeboat had saved from imminent 
death the crew of four men of the French 
ketch 'Z^bre,' which vessel shortly after- 
wards parted from her anchors, drove on 
to Dymchurch sea-wall, and became a 
total wreck. Payments amounting to 
£970 were likewise made on different 
lifeboat establishments. 

Dec. 5th.-7-Thomas Ghapman, Esq., 
r.E.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards to the amount of £683 were 
granted to the crews of lifeboats for 
services rendered during the past month. 
The Whitburn lofeboat, during a dark 
and tempestuous night, put off to the 
stranded barque ' Ganada Belle,' of 
Whitby, and, after a long absence, she 
returned in safety with two women, two 
children, and four of the vessel's crew. 
These persons had been taken into the 
lifeboat when a heavy sea broke on 
board, which filled the boat, parted the 
rope which held her to the wreck, an^ 
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drove her away. A gallant but ansiic- 
cessfal attempt was then made to regain 
the ship, during which time several of 
the oars were broken. The boat then 
returned for additional oars beyond the 
spare ones on board, and, having landed 
the women and children, they took in 
four additional men to assist, and pro- 
ceeded again to the wreck, and, after 
being driven back four times, they even- 
tually succeeded in getting the remainder 
of the crew off and brought them safely 
on shore, making fifteen persons in all 
the lifeboat was fortunately enabled to 
save from this wreck, to the great joy of 
the crowds of spectators on the beach. 

The Fishguard Lifeboat was also out 
on two occasions in a strong gale, and 
was enabled to rescue the crews, num- 
bering altogether eleven men, from the 
smacks 'John Grace,' of Milford; *Mary,* 
* Commerce,' *Lion,* and 'Ellen Owen,* of 
Cardigan. The lifeboat at Gleethorpes 
was the means of saving the crew of two 
men from the sloop * Queen Victoria,' of 
Lynn, which had gone on the Grainthorpe 
Sands. The Scarborough Lifeboat had 
rescued altogether twenty men from the 
brig 'Palestine,' of Whitby; the brig 
' E. J. D.,' of Nantes ; and a boat from 
the steamer 'Allamania,' of Hamburg. 
The Lowestoft (No. 1) Lifeboat had gone 
off to the brig 'Expedite,' of Drobak, 
which was on the Holm Sand in a dis- 
masted state ; on nearing her the anchor 
was let go, and the boat veered down to 
the wreck. The Greenoastle (London- 
deny) Lifeboat, after two attempts, 
bronght ashore the master and one of 
the crew from the barque 'L. G. Biglow,' 
of Yarmouth, N.S. On this occasion two 
of the lifeboatmen received some injuries 
through the surging of the tow rope, the 
lifeboat at the time being in tow of a 
steamer. The Abersoch Lifeboat had 
gone out in the night in a farious gale, 
which at times had the force of a hurri- 
cane, and was fortunately successful in 
saving the crew of four men from the 
schooner * Maria,' of Aberystwith. 



The Bamsgate, North SnnderIand,New 
Brighton, and Caister (No. 2) Lifeboats 
had materially assisted to save the dis- 
tressed brig 'Marguerite,' of Cherbourg ; 
schooner ' Don,' of Jersey ; barque 'Vide 
of Nith,' of Liverpool; and schooner 
' Medieteur,' of Nantes, and their crews 
of forty-one men. The Swansea Lifeboat 
had saved &om the barque ' Paladin,' of 
Genoa, the crew of twelve men and two 
pilots. The Tenby Lifeboat had remained 
alongside the schooner ' Aden,' of Liver* 
pool, until she got to a place of safety* 
The Port Isaac Lifeboat had brought the 
fishing luggers 'Castle' and 'J. T. K.,* of 
that place, and their crews of eight men^ 
safely to shore, they being in great danger 
from a heavy ground swell which had 
suddenly sprung up. The Plymouthi 
Newcastle (Dundrum), and Lyme Begis 
Lifeboats had saved nine persons from 
the brigantine 'Laurel,' of London ; eight 
from the barque 'Juliana,' of Biga; and 
fourteen men from the barque ' Cassi- 
belaunus,' of North Shields. 

The silver medal, a copy of the vote 
inscribed on vellum, and £6 each were 
presented to Mr. Charles Blampied 
(farmer), Mr. Elias Whitley (farmer), and 
John Bouchard (Iabonrei*),of St. Martin's, 
Jersey, for their gallant and determined 
services in putting off twice in a small 
boat during a heavy gale from the west- 
ward, and proceeding a long distance to 
the ship * Isabella Northcote,' of Chris- 
tiania, which had gone on the Ecretio 
Rocks, off the Jersey coast. The three 
brave men were enabled in the two trips, 
under the most perilous oircnmstanoes, 
to save the whole of the crew, eighteen 
in number. The shipwrecked men were 
landed on a rock, where they were care- 
fully tended in a hut by a poor man 
named Charles Pince and his wife, who 
were most generous and hospitable to 
them. A reward of £5 was voted by the 
Institution to the old couple for those 
kind services. Payments amounting to 
£2,250 were ordered to be made on 
different lifeboat establishments. 
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RELIEP TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



"Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive: and let 

THY WIDOWS trust IN ME."— JeREMIAH XLIX- 11. 



Statement of Belief afforded hy the ''Shipwrecked Manners^ Society" to 
Fishermen and Mariners^ to assist to restore their Boats or ClotheSt 
and to the Widows, Orphans, and Aged Parents of the Drowned, rfc, 
between the 1st September and dlst November, 1872. 



Note. — In the following tables M stands for mariner^ whether of the Koyal 
Navy, Transport, or Mercnant Service ; MM master mariner ; A apprentice ; 
F fisherman; PB pilot and boatman; W widow; orphan; AP aged 
parent. The figures following signify the amount of relief, and Agency where 
it was given : — 



£ 8. 

13M,2MM, IW, 
10 

3 M, 1 MM, 1 F, 
1 W, 5 O, 3 AP 48 15 

IPB 3 5 

2M 3 10 

4 M, 2 MM, 1 W, 
10 12 12 

3 M, 2 MM, 1 W, 

10 14 17 

IW 7 

IW, 3 11 16 

IMM 1 10 



d. 



62 6 3 London, 



IF 1 

1 W, 10 9 

IM 2 

IW 3 

IW 7 

6M 14 

IM, IMM 6 

IM, MM 6 



IM 

2 M, 1 MM, 

IM 

IMM 

2F,1 W.... 
IW 



3 
6 
1 
2 
18 
8 



Aberdeen, 
Aldehurgh, 
Amlwch. 

6 Appledore, 

6 Arbroath, 
Ardglass, 
3 Bcdtasound 
OBangor{W). 
10 Ba/rra, 
7 6 BeaumoHs, 

5 Bee^', 
Belfast. 
Berwick. 

10 Bldkeney. 

10 Blyth. 

10 Boston. 

6 6 JBridport. 
10 SBridlington 
15 Bristol, 

OBroadstairs 
Brixhami. 
Bude. 



3 F, 1 W, 1 11 16 3 Burghead. 

20F, IW 89 4 10 Buckie. 

1M,1F 5 10 OBwmham. 

2M 4 2 6 Cardiff. 

1 W, 2 4 17 6 Cardigan. 



1 M, 1 W, 8 O 

1W,1 O 

IMM 

IF 

1 F, 2 W. 7 
3M, IMM.... 

IM 

9 F, 1 W, 1 O 



10 17 6Ca/marvon. 

4 13 Chepstow. 

3 Chichester. 

3 10 Clovelly. 
19 16 3 Cockenzie, 

8 7 6 Colchester, 

3 Cork. 
22 6 10 Cullen. 



& 
4 
6 
17 
3 
3 



IM 

10 

IM, 1 W, lAP... 

IW 

2M 

3M, 1 W, 10 ... 18 

2AP 8 

IM..... 1 

2W 12 

2 PB, 1 W, 1 AP.. 15 



s. d. 

OBa/rimovXK 

17 6 Deal. 

10 OBinoLsCross. 

10 Douglas. 

10 Dover. 

3 9 Dundee. 

10 East Tell. 

10 JSxeter, 

10 Exmouth. 

1 Falmouth. 
7 6 Filey. 



5F,2W 26 

IM 117 GMshguard 

5F :.... 17 17 eFraeerhv/rgh 

IF 4 Gerrans. 

IW, 4 14 



Glasgow. 
Gloucester, 
Gravesend. 
9 Greenock. 
Ghreenwich, 
Grimsby. 
6 Guernsey, 
6 Hamhle. 





IW 5 5 

2W, 10, 1 AP... 20 3 

2W, 3 23 3 

IW, 3 10 10 

2M 4 10 

1M,3W,3 0,1AP 32 12 

IM 12 

18 M, 2 MM, 14 W, 

38 .......200 11 

IM 17 

IW, 2 6 16 OHemeBay. 

lOM, 2MM,6W, 

91 3 9 HuU. 

1 15 OHunsta/nion 

8 Ilfracomhe. 

19 15 OlnterteithtMff. 

10 Irwemess. 

6 



Ha/rtlepool. 
6 Hayle. 



13 

IM 

IW .' 

1 M, 1 W, 4 O 

2M,10 16 

8 W, 12 0, 2 AP . 89 



2M,1PB,2W,30 25 10 

10 3 

. 4 12 
. 6 12 
. 7 6 



10 

2M 

1W,10 

1M,1W, 10 ... 

1 M, 3 F, 1 W, 

2 0, lAP 



9 Jpwnch. 
Jersey. 
OjohnOGroaU. 
SKnottingUy 
6 Llamelly, 
Leith. 



22 12 6 Lerwick. 



RELIEF TO FISHEttHEN AND BIAEINEBS, &C, 
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2M, 1 W, 1 O, 

lAP 

30 

3 M, 2 MM, 3 W, 
lOO 

5 F 

iM,iAp';!.'!!!!!! 

6M 

IM 

1W,30 

4 M, 2 MM, 2 W, 
60 

2M, 2 MM, 4 W, 
lAP 

IM 

7M, 1 PB, 4 W, 
40 

1 W 

lAP 

2W,40 

3M, 1 MM 

IPB 

21 M, 1 MM, 6 W, 

60 

1W,3 

IP 

IMM 

3 M, 1 W, 1 O ... 
IM 

2 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 
10 

3W,2 

IM 

IM 

IF 

IMM 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 O, 
lAP 



£ B. d. 

14 8 QzittlehamptoH 

12 L&ven. 

42 15 Liverpool. 

9 7 6 Lossietnoulh. 

8 5 LowestofU 

13 7 6 Lynn, 

4 Lytham. 
11 7 6 Maldon. 

45 16 3 Maryport. 

46 10 SMiddUtharo' 

2 15 Miljord. 

42 2 6 Mmitrosc, 

5 10 Mousehole, 

3 10 ONeivhurgh. 
23 5 Newcastle. 

9 17 6 Newhaven, 
1 10 ONewp<yrt(M) 

95 3 ON. Shields. 

9 3 9 Padstow. 

4 Parkgate. 
1 15 Peel. 

9 3 9 Penzcmce. 

3 12 6 Pill. 

11 3 9 Plymouth. 

23 9 6 PooU. 

1 17 6 Portmddoc. 

2 10 OPortinllaen 
1 12 QPortmahonutek- 

3 5 Portrush. 

9 17 SPortsniouth 



d. 

Pwllheli, 
6 Ramsgate. 
6 Reavoick, 

R. H. Bay. 
Salcomhe. 
Scalloway. 



IM, 1P,10,4AP 12 5 

I IM, 1 P, 10 11 7 

' 2F, 1 AP 8 16 

3 M, 2 MM, 1 W, 
40 27 

IW 8 

IF 12. 

5 M, 1 MM, 1 W . 23 5 OScarborough- 

IM, IMM 4 Seaham. 

3F, IW 11 10 Selsey 

IM 1 10 Silloth. 

5 M, 1 MM 12 17 GSlwreliam. 

IPB 110 Southend. 

53 M, 4 MM, 3 F, 

7 W, 10 O 212 12 10i8f. ShieUs. 

1M,3F 6 5 

IPB 3 12 



IF 1 8 

IM 4 

73 M, 9 MM, 14 W, 

19 329 18 

5M, 2MM 19 10 

IM, IMM 6 

10 10 

IW, 2 7 2 

6F 12 17 

IM 2 10 

8 M, 1 MM, 1 PB, 

2 W 43 

2W,10 13 

3M 6 

3M, 1 F, 1 W, 

2 AP 21 2 

1 W, lAP 11 15 

IM 1 5 

3 M, 2 MM, 1 W, 

30 20 9 



5 
2 
5 



Staithes. 
6 Stiffkey. 
iStor noway. 
Stromness. 

SSvmderland 
OTeignmouth 
Torqva.y. 
Truro. 
6 Ulver stone. 
6 Voe. 
Watchet. 

Whithy. 
6 Whitefiaven 
Wisheach. 

QWivenlwe. 
Woodbridge 
OWorkington 

6 Yarmouth. 



Summary of Relikf during xhiC past Quaetkr. — Widows, 135 j Orphans, 209; 
Aged Parents, 25 ; Master Mariners, 53 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 190 ; Fisher- 
men, 82 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 9 ; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 423, 
and Non-Subscribers, 520 ; in all 1,646 persons relieved, at an expense of 
£3,599 18b. 4d. ! 



Be in Time. — Before Lord Nelson 
started on his last but glorious expedi- 
tion, he ordered a quantity of cabin 
furniture to be sent to his ship. On the 
day that the goods Were to be delivered, 
he had a faorewell dinner party at his 
house, and during this dinner the up- 
holsterer called with an account of the 
completion of the order. The mdn was 
brought to the dining room, and there his 
lordship spoke to him. The upholsterer 



stated to Lord Nelson " that the goods 
were ready to start from a certain 
inn at six o clock." And said his lord- 
ship, "You go to the inn and see them 
off.'* My lord, I shall be there punc- 
tually at six o'clock." "A quarter 

before six, Mr. A ," returned Lord 

Nelson. " Be there a quarter before six ; 
to that quarter of an hour I owe every- 
thing in life." 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



"There is sorr ow on the sea.^'—Jer emiah xlix. 23. 

The Crews of the folloicing Vessels , wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the ^^ Shipwrecked 

:: Mariners* Society," between the 1st Sept. and bOth Nov,, 1872. 



Vessel's Name. 


T,__i. Amount 
^°^- of relief. 


YeBsel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Adalia 


London 

London 
Stomoway 

Liverpool 
Wells 

Whitby 
Scilly 

Whitby 
N. Shields 
Colchester 
BeanmariB 

London 

London 

N. Shields 

Newport (M) 

Inverness 

Shoreham 

Jersey 

Sunderland 

Shoreham 

Bo'ness 

Whitby 

Boston 

Scarborough 

Glasgow 

Inverness 

Whitby 

Liverpool 

Waterford 

Boston 

Arbroath 

Hartlepool 

Hartlepool 

Shoreham 

Arbroath 


£ s. d- 
3 10 

2 2 

10 
10 

1 17 

3 

2 19 

3 10 6 
12 
2 10 
6 15 

•1 15 
8 6 

3 6 

1 12 

2 18 2 

1 14 

6 

2 9 6 
110 
10 

1 15 

2 7 

1 10 

2 16 

4 17 
15 6 
110 
16 

13 12 6 

3 18 6 
15 
2 
10 
3 

10 11 


Concord 


Hartlepool 

London 

Windsor 

Bo'ness 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 
Maldon 

Colchester 
Shields 

(Portugal) 

Hartlepool 
Scarborough 

Glasgow 

Goole 
Sunderland 

(Dutch) 
Sunderland 

Dundee 
Sunderland 

Snnderland 

Newcastle 

Hartlepool 

Teignmouth 

S. Shields 

Teignmouth 

Liverpool 

Jersey 

Naples 

Stirling 

Yarmouth 

Newcastle 


£ 8. d. 
2 4 


Astarte 


Caroline Brown 

Cordelia 


6 


Alliance 


2 10 


AiTe 

Ariel 


Craig KlIeGhie 

Coronna 


10 
4 


Athaliah 


Crusader 


15 


Abbey 


Chamois 


2 18 


Amelia 


Curlew 


3 


Ark 


Cassibelaunus 


6 18 6 


Alfred 


Dante 


17 ft 


"Alfred 


Dover Castle 


4 2 


Arab 


Defender 


13 


Armenian 


Dora 


10 


Alliance 


Dispatch 


2 16 


Artistic 


Elizabeth 


6 


Aldourie 


Emma 


2 15 


Ann 


Economy 


4 2 


Augia 


Emilie 


14 


Ann 


Elizabeth 


4 4 


Ariel 


Eclipse .'. 


10 


Aid 


Elizabeth 


5 6 


Active 


EUse 


6 


Anglo-Norman 


EUza 


12 


Accommodation 


Edward 


2 10 


Amaranthe 


fEmmie 


4 10 


Alcyone 


Elizabeth 


6 18 


Braesenge 


Fury 


2 15 6 


Belle 


Fenela 


1 17 6 


Berbice 


Factor 


4 2 6 


Beta 


Grace Peel 


12 


Boston 


Guillelmo 


2 6 6 


Bee 


G. Lamella 


10 


Brunette 


{Grand Devon 


2 2 


Cicero 


Good Advice 


14 9 


Champion 


§ George Cairns 

Great Yai'mouth 


8 10 


Critenon 


' Wisbeach 


8 10 



"^ The Hon. Agent reports that this vessel was 
wrecked in Swansea Bay, September 29th ; men 
taken off the mast after she had sunk, were 
brought ashore perfectly destitute, their boat, 
which contained their clothes, having gone adrift 
and was lost. 

t The Hon. Agent at Hull, November 16th, re- 
poTted,that daring the past few days he had attended 
to the wants of, and forwarded to their homes, about 
thurty shipwrecked men, mostly arrived at that port 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark by steamer. 
Amongst the men were six of the crew of the 
• Emmie,' 612 tons, of West Hartlepool, wrecked 
in Aggor Canal, Denmark, on October 34th ; four of 
the crew of the < Janet,' 352 tons, of South Shields, 
wrecked twenty miles south of Lister, Norway, on 
October 31st ; four of the crew of the ' Active/ 
183 tons, of Whitby, wrecked at Hoyland Island 
on October 19th ; eight of the crew of the * Prince 
Albert' 243 tons, of Fenzanee, wrecked near 
Wingle Lighthouse on November 8th j three of the 
crew of the ' Chamois,' of and from London, which 
foundered in the North Sea last month. The ship- 
wrecked men represent the weather on the Scandi- 
navian coast or the North Sea as having been 
fearful lately, and that the wrecks and casualties 
cannot number less than a hundred. Before 



they left for England a steamer was reported to 
have gone amongst the islands to render assist- 
ance. 

X Arthur Penyman was the only one of the 
crew, five in number, saved from the above 
schooner. He was picked up off a rock by a pilot, 
after being there all night, and taken into Stavan- 
ger, and forwarded by uie Oonsul to London. 

§ This screw-steamer was lost whilst on the 
voyage from Montreal to Limerick. She was 
compelled to put into Sydney, Cape Breton, for 
coal, and left that port on the 4th November. At 
1 p.m. on the same day, the wind blowing fresh 
from ENE.,the captain found the ship heeling over 
very badly, and he brought her heaa up to wind- 
ward, when she righted and the vessel proceeded 
on her coarse. The wind, however, continued to 
freshen, and the ship lurched fearfully to star- 
board, and all attempts to bring her up again to the 
wind proved futile, as she coiSd not recover her- 
self, and lay over nearly on her beam-ends. The 
starboard lifeboat was washed away and the port 
lifeboat was launched over the starboard side, and 
all who could get into her did so— the master aad 
the chief engineer being the last to leave the 
vessel, and were compelled to swim off firom 
the ship, eight seamen being left on board, as they 
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Teasel's Name. 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



•••••4 •••• 



George and Mary 

Heniy ^ ... 

Honor 

Heaton Hall 

*Hcro 

Hartley 

Hollybough 

Isabel 

Isa 

IsabeUa Korthoote .. 

Isabella 

Jane Benjamin 

Jane Pavie 

John Hall 

John Scott 

Jesnore 

Janet , 

Jane Sawyer , 

Janet , 

John 

Ring John 

Laura 

Lavinia 

tliord Napier 

tlaunceston 

Lucy 

Laiy 

Leonora 

Lady Maxwell 

Lizzie Ada 

Lutha 

Legatee 

Lady Westmoreland . 

Marc Antony 

Menter 

Maflfdala 

Mul^rave 

^ry Sweet 

MaiyJane 

Migohief 

Haria 

Mont Blanc 

Magnolia 

Mwia 

Meggle 

Marcos 

Malto 

New House 

Nina 

Newthoru 

Northumberland 

Nicholas Smirk 



Wells 
Whitby 

Newcastle 

Amlwch 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

Jersey 

London 

Christiana 

Aberdeen 

Dublin 

Glasgow 

Sunderland 

London 

Foreign 

Perth 

Dundee 

S. Shields 

Amble 

Pwllheli 

Wells 

Buckie 

Sunderland 

Yarmouth 

Shields 

Fleetwood 

Liverpool 

Sunderland 

Leith 

Shields 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

BrUssia 

Liverpool 

Newcastle 

DubUn 

Sunderland 

Kirkwall 

Lyme 

Barrow 

Shields 

Hull 

Shields 

London 

London 

St. Ives 

London 

Sunderland 

Flamborough 

Sunderland 



8 7 6 

10 

5 10 

5 19 6 
7 8 6 

3 10 
6 6 

7 12 6 
16 6 
2 14 
2 10 

8 13 
2 6 
10 
12 
7 

12 
2 10 
8 15 

1 14 

2 12 6 
15 5 

2 1 

4 10 
26 6 6 

4 6 9 

3 18 6 

6 
4 
2 6 



13 
1 
7 
1 










6 
6 









6 17 6 



1 4 
10 
9 12 
6 
9 
5 3 

4 

1 13 

10 
4 17 6 

1 

6 

1 10 
3 13 
3 18 6 
6 

2 8 
8 
3 
5 
1 








9 
6 











9 


6 



Tessers Name. 



Nelly 

Ocean Spray .... 
Ocean Banger . 

Oceanica 

O. Cromwell .... 

Ocean 

Pleasure Boat . 

Palermo 

Porteo 

Pearl 

Princess Louise. 
Prince Albert . 

Palestine 

Pilot 

Princess 

Quanza 

Queen Victoria. 

Quiver 

Queen's Own .... 

Queen 

Russell 

Roseway 

Retriever. 

Royal Adelaide 

Sarah 

Spray 

Southampton.... 

Swan , 

Sarah , 

Sabina , 

Sally 

Speculation 

Sovereign 

Sylphe , 

Sarah Metcalfe ., 
Scotia 



Saxon 

Samuel , 

Titania 

Taurus 

Thorn 

Thomas Baker .... 

Una 

Vivid 

Vicksburg 

Volunteer 

William MltcheU , 

Wear , 

William Dixon ... 

WiUiam 

Wycliflfe 

Yennetze 



Port. 



Bridgwater 

London 

Ramsgate 

Liverpool 

N. Shields 

Holyhead 

Austria 

Teipminouth 

St. Johns 

Penzance 

Whitby 

Shoreham 

Stockton 

Hull 

Lynn 

Frazerburgh 

London 

Lynn 

Poole 

Livei*pool 

Whitby 

Liverpool 

Bideford 

Rye 

Southampton 

Sliields 
P. E. Island 

Fowey 

Portsmouth 

Boulogne 

Whitby 

Scarborough 

Shields 

Ab er deen 

Glasgow 

Hull 

London 

Newhaven 

St. Jolm 

Shields 

Dartmouth 

Montrose 

Liverpool 

Shoreham 

Sunderland 

Liverpool 

Sunderland 

Scotland 

(Dutch) 



A mount 
of relief 



& 
2 

4 
2 
21 





s. 
1 

14 
3 
6 
3 

17 



10 



12 

12 



16 



18 18 
2 6 



10 


17 


6v0 

15 
2 10 
2 14 

1 10 



d. 



9 

6 


6 

















see note § 



1 


13 
2 

3 
9 

2 
6 
4 
2 

10 

3 
3 



16 

6 

3 

14 

12 

8 

6 

17 

11 

7 

16 

10 



7 

2 





13 
3 14 

10 

1 6 





4 

1 
3 
3 
4 



8 

6 

19 

12 

15 

4 

7 







6 


6 
6 

G 













7 


6 






were nlraid to venture to the boat. Almost 
immediately after the boat left, the steamer heeled 
OTer and turned bottom op, and those on board 
penshed. After 48 hours' exposure and without 
lood or water, the crew in the ooat were picked up 
and taken to Sydney by the schooner, 'Three 
Sisters.' 

* The Deal Agent reports, October 16th, that the 
Walmer life-boat saved the crew of the * Hero ' 
after a terrific struggle among the breakers for an 
hoar and an half, taking them from the rigging by 
srope. Hughes was under water some time: 
Ai Jones was under four times, and was caught by 
his trousers with the boat>hook, as also was 
AObinson. In about three minutes after, the vessel 
was dashed to pieces. 

tThe Fishguard Agent reports that this vessel 
■pnrng a leak and went down in a few minutes 
Jfterthe water wtn observed on the cabin floor. 
The eaptain went below to get some of his clothes. 



and unfortunately went down with the vessel, the 
rest of the crew, seven in number, had barely time 
to jump into the boat, and they reached land at 
4 o'clock a.m., on October 12th. • 

X The Hon. A^ent at Hartlepool reports, October 
16th, that a collision took place about ten miles 
o£f Hartlepool, between tne 'Launeeston' and 
and the 'Mulgrave' both screw steamers, and 
the damage sustained by each was so great 
that both of them sank within a few minutes 
after the occurrence. The crews, twenty-seven 
in all, had just sufficient time to lower their 
boats, and leave the sinking vessels, as may 
be inferred from the fact Uiat several of the 
men came away wearing only their shirts and 
drawers. One man had to be sent to the 
hospital. 

§ The expenses incurred on behalf of the 
crews and nassengers are not all in. For 
an account of^this sad wreck see Page 39. 
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SAILS FUELED.* 

** Knowing that shortly I mtut put off this my tabernacle.''* — 2 Peter i. 14. 
Yes, the time will come when the earthly sails must drop. The ship must 
pass through " the narrow strait separating between two seas " — the little sea 
of time, and the shoreless ocean of Eternity, 

Reader ! are you prepared to furl your sails and enter the Eternal Haven? 
Are you ready to take down the rafters of your earthly tabernacle ? When 
the earthly canvas-tent is taken down, pin by pin, rafter by rafter, can you 
exult in the better " building of God,'' eternal in the heavens ? Are you living 
in the habitual anticipation of that solemn hour? It may possi bly come soon. 
It must come at some time. It will come suddenly ! Kemember, once these 
sails are furled — once that shore is entered, there is no second voyage — no 
second chance. Eeject Christ now, and you lose Him for ever ! Is He formed 
in you now, the hope of glory ? Are you now living as you would wish you 
had been living when death is at hand ? Are you ready to drop your anchor 
and step on shore from the vessel's side ? 

You have no time to lose. " Knowing that shortly," ** Behold, I come 

QUICKLY 



I" 



CHRIST THE ROCK IN THE WEARY LAND. 

Do rocks defend from blasts, from whatever quarter they blow ? So does 
my Rock. Is the blast from heU ? Well, He has the keys of hell and death. 
Is it from Satan ? He has conquered principalities and powers. Is it from 
afflictions? He is my sympathising and feeling High Priest? Is it from 
losses ? He is my exceeding great reward. Is it from crosses ? He makes 
all things work together for good to His people. Is it from anguish ? He is 
my joy. Is it from darkness ? He is my sun. Is it from doubts ? He is my 
counsellor ? Is it from deadness ? He is my life. Is it from enemies ? He 
is my shield. Is it from temptation ? He is my deliverer. Is it from false 
friends ? He will never leave me, nor forsake me. Is it from solitude or 
banishment? He is everywhere present. Is it from disease? He is my 
healer. Is it from death ? He is the resurrection and the life. glorious 
Refuge ! sure Def en ce ! O everlasting Munition ! Here do I defy the 
worst that earth and hell can do. Henceforth will I tabernacle, by faith, in 
the man that is made of God an hiding place from the storm, a covert from the 
tempest, and as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, till every blast 
blow over, not a threatening cloud appear in my sky, but my heaven be beau- 
tified with everlastiDg day, and the air in which I breathe be swept of every 
storm. — Solitude Sweetened^ by James Meikle, R.N. 

* " The Sailor's Text Book." Nisbet & Co., London. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

( Coil tin ucd from page 7 . ) 

HOUGH the seamen preferred to be governed by Gannte, their 
Danish commander^ whom we have seen they had elected 
king in 1014, the great body of the people wished to see the 
Anglo-Saxon Ethelred restored to his dominiops, declaring 
'* that no lord was dearer to them than their nsitural lord, if 
he wonld rale them rightlier than he had before done." Having 
promised by his son Edward to redress their wrongs, and to 
forgive all that had been done against him, a compact was agreed to (the 
first which is known to have been made between the monarch and the 
people of England), and every Danish king was to be outlawed from England 
for ever. Ethelred returned from Normandy, and proceeded imn^ediately 
against Canute at Lindsey, who then retired to his ships and sailed for 
Sandwich, where he landed the hostages which had been given to his 
father, first cruelly mutilating them by cutting off theit noses, ears, and 
hands. Ethelred, being joined by a large fleet of Scandinavian dhips, 
sailed up the Thames, levied £21,000 for hb army at Q-reenwich, and 
re-took London firom the Danes. 

From Sandwich, Canute, having mardied through and ravaged the 
southern counties of England in 1016, with 160 ships approached towards - 



* Abridged from an nnfinislied History of the Boyal ^Tayy, by Sir K. H. Nicol 
(Rentlej) j and other sonrces. 
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London, which he besieged,^^ bat Eihelred dying in the mean time, the 
citizens elected his son, Edmund <' Ironsides,*' to succeed him, who soon 
compelled the Danes to raise the siege and return to their ships. On the 
death, however, of Edmund Ironsides in November, Canute became the 
undisputed monarch of all England, and had many successful conflicts with 
the fleets of Sweden and Norway. Dying in 1085, after a reign of 18 
years, he was succeeded by his son Harold, who only survived him four 
years, when Hardicanute, his youngest brother, had a short-lived reign of 
only two years ; but nothing particularly worthy of notice in which the 
Navy was concerned took place during their reigns, until the Saxon Edward 
the Confessor, son of Ethelred and brother of Edmund Ironsides, ascended 
the throne, to which he was invited by the English nobility, who were dis- 
gusted with the two last Danish kings, and in 1044 he went to Sandwich 
with 85 ships and collected a large fleet, in consequencaof a threatened invasion 
by the King of Norway, whose designs, however, were not carried into 
effect. The Navy was irequently engaged* from this time in resisting 
ravages made upon the coasts, and settling internal quarrels between the 
king and some of his turbulent earls and commanders. The king abolished 
the odious tax called Dane-geld, the only direct tax levied in England, till 
the reign of Henry II. The Confessor dying in 1064, left the crown to 
his cousin, William, Duke of Normandy, but was succeeded by his brother- 
in-law and rightful heir, who, although he reigned only eight months, yet 
in 1066 fought a long and sanguinary battle at Stamford Bridge, in York- 
shire, with the King of Norway who, with a large fleet, had sailed up the 
Humber, and his leaders being slain, the Northmen were driven to their 
ships with great slaughter, and though Harold was wounded, the English 
gained possession of the place of carnage. It is supposed that Harold 
thought the danger arising from the arrival of this Norwegian army in the 
north was more pressing than the threatened invasion from Normandy. 

The largest fleet and army ever seen in England were assembled at 
Sandwich in 1066 to resist the invasion with which England was threatened 
by William, Duke of Normandy, but, strange to say, the king sent his ships 
to London and allowed the crews to return to their homes within three 
weeks of the sailing of William's expedition, owing, it is said, to a report 
that the enterprise had been given up. Had the fleets of Harold and 
William met, there might have been no battle of Hastings* The flotilla 
of WUliam has been variously estimated at from 900 to 3,0Q0 in number. 
But as his army amounted to only 60^000, the former number is the more 
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probable. This euormocs fleet was raised in about six months. William's 
subjects generally were very nnwiliiug to assist him, but the principal 
nobility were iavonrable tb his designs, having stipulated that they shonld 
be enriched by grants of land in England. Upon the Pope's excommuni- 
cation, however, of Harold, and his sanction of William's pretensionB, 
relnctance and indifference gave place to enthnBiasm, and the Normans 
entered warmly into the design. 

The disbanding of the English Navy is as extraordinary as it was impo- 
litic, and con only be accounted for by supposing tiiat the crews had refused 
to serve. Having cleared the coast, William led his fleet in his own ship, 



the above engraving of which is taken from the representation of it 
worked on tapestry by, it is said, his consort, afterwards Queen Matilda, 
and her ladies. It appears that the Conqueror's ship, which was called 
Mora, and given to him by his wife, was painted alternately brown and blue, 
and was distinguished by having &t its mast-bead a swt of square white 
burner charged with a gold cross within a blue border, snimounted by 
another croBS of gold, supposed to have been given bim by the Pope. His 
ship wfs larger than any of the others and contained ten men. The prow 
was ornamented with a lion's head ; and at the stem was an efSgy of a boy 
bkiwing a horn, and holding in his left band a gonfauon or hiHUi«r. The 
r 2 
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name of the captain was Stephen FitzErard, but nothing more is known 
of him, except that he was the father of the commander of the vessel in 
which, 54 years afterwards, the Conqueror's grandson. Prince William, 
was wrecked on the coast of Normandy. 

William's ship sailed mnch faster than the rest, and was so far ahead of the 
fleet, that at day-break the next morning none of the others conld be seen. 

He, therefore, sent a sailor to the mast-head to look for them. <' I see 
nothing Bnt sea and sky," he exclaimed ; and the ship was immediately 
brought to an anchor. A good breakfast and spiced wines having been 
served out, the man was again sent to look ont, when he descried four 
vessels; and, ascending the mast for a third time, ** I see,'* he said, *' a 
forest of masts and sails.*' As soon as the body of the fleet had come up, 
William weighed ; and his army lauded without any resistance at Pevensey, 
near Hastings, on the night of the UQih September, 1066, where he and his 
troops slept on English soil. William then ordered his ships to be drawn 
on shore and destroyed. % 

Harold was then at York, recovering from his wound ; but the moment 
he was infqrmed of the arrival of the Normans he conducted his forces 
southward, ordering all the soldiers in his dominions to hadten to him anS 
repel the invaders. Though the English army was greatly infbrior in 
numbers to the enemy, Harold nobly refused to compromise his rights to 
the throne ; both armies spent the night in sight of each other, the English 
in songs and revelry, the Normans in receiving the sacrament and in 
prayer ; and the morning following* (October 14th), the memorable battle of 
Hastings was fought with great bravery on both sides, until Harold 
being slain, William became master of the field which gave a new dynasty 
to England. * 

The spot where the battle was fought was then called Hetheland, and is 
eight miles west of Hastings. The conqueror built here an abbey to 
commemorate his victory, and the existing ruins, a mile in circumference, tes- 
tify that it was a very splendid edifice. He deposited his sword in the sanctuary 
as an offering to the " God of Battles.*' Shortly before the battle, some 
vessels were lent from Normandy with reinforcements, but, having by mis- 
take landed at Bomney, the inhabitants attacked and routed them ; and to 
prevent a similar occurrence to the other ships which he was expecting, 
William continued on the coast, burnt the town of Bomney, besieged 
and took Dover castle^ and then marching immediately to London, having 
been offered the crown by the ehief nobility of England, he was crowned 
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on Christmas Day of the same year at Westminster Abbey. He is described 
as being below the middle stature, but of prodigious strength. No man 
could bend his bow or wield his battle axe. 

After William had entirely sat)daed England he found himself almost 
without the means of defending her shores. The greater part of the 
navy had been carried to Ireland by Godwin and Edmund, sons of Harold, 
and in 1067 one of these young Saxon princes suddenly made a descent 
with his ships at the mouth of the Avon, and after plundering the 
«oantry, attacked Bristol, but the inhabitants gallantly repelled his attempt 
to storm the town, and he retreated to his ships. He then landed 
in Somersetshire where a conflict took place in which many on both 
sides were slain, and the invaders returned to Ireland. In the following 
year they appeared in the Tavy with 64 ships, but were attacked and 
so completely beaten by the Eorl Breon and the people of Devonshire, 
that it is said scarcely enough men survived to man two of their 
vessels. 

A formidable descent was made upon England by Swain, King of 
Denmark, in 1069. His sons Harold and Canute embarked in a fleet 
consisting of 240 vessels, under the command of their uncle Osbern. 
About August the expedition entered the Humber and landed at York, 
when it was immediately joined by Edgar Atheling and three Saxon eorls 
with the Northumbrians. Advancing upon York and plundering every- 
where on their march, they stormed and destroyed the castle, slew many 
hundreds of Normans who formed the garrison, and had previously burnt 
the minster, and carried off the remainder of their prisoners to their ships. 
William hastened into the north with his whole army, but the enemy's fleet 
lay, says the Saxon annalist, <' the whole winter in the Humber, where 
the King could not come at them ; *' another proof that England was then 
without a navy. Having taken vengeance on the Northumbrians, William, 
imitating the example of the Saxon kings, purchased the departure of the 
Danes by a large sum of money in addition to the booty they had acquired ; 
and by permitting them to ravage the northern coast on their voyage to 
Denmark, he made them .the instrument of punishing his rebellious subjects, 
while he himself desolated the whole country with barbarous severity. 
According to the Saxon chronicles, this arrangement was made, not with 
Osbern, but with the Danish monarch himself, who arrived in the Humber 
in 1070, and being supported by all the Anglo-Danes and the people from 
thtt Fens, plundered the Cathedral of Peterborough on the 2nd June, and 
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conyeyed the booty to Ely. He adds, that William and Bwain then be- 
came reconciled, and that the Danes went ont of Ely with their treasure, 
and carried it away with them. Bat they derived little benefit from the 
sacrilegious proceeding, as a violent storm dispersed their fleet, and many 
ships- foandered ; and though a few did reach Denmark, the church in 
which they deposited the shrines and crucifixes which they had stolen \ras 
destroyed by Are. Towards the end of the year some ships from the Hum- 
her appeared in the Thames, but they remained only two nights, and then 
returned to Denmark. 

In the five years that had elapsed since his accession, William succeeded 
in supplying the first necessity of a maritime nation by forming a navy. In 
1072 he invaded Scotland both by sea and land, when Malcolm was com- 
pelled to make peace, give hostages, and '* become his man.'* In 1073 
King William crossed the Channel with an army and subdued the province 
of Maine. In 1075, 200 ships are said to have come from Denmark, ** but 
they durst not maintain a fight with King William ; '* though whether the 
annalist means at sea or on shore is uncertain ; probably the latter, as it 
is very doubtful if the English, or rather the Anglo-Norman navy could 
have coped with so large a fleet. In 1076, William made an unsuccessful 
expedition into Brittany, '* having lost there both men and horses, and 
many of his treasures.'' 

About 1088 the King received information that Canute, who had lately 
succeeded to the crown of Denmark, had determined to invade England, 
that the King of Norway would aid him by furnishing 60 large ships, and 
that the Count of Flanders, Canute's father-in-law, would furnish 600 
vessels, which, • with those of Denmark, would have formed an immense 
fleet. 

William, who was then in Normandy, took vigorous measures for re- 
sisting the attempt. He brought with him from France and Brittany so 
large an array of horse and foot, that '' men wondered how this land could 
feed all that force ; " and he is said to have distressed his subjects by re- 
levyidg the Danegeld. Dissensions among the confederate princes, 
according to some writers, but bribes secretly given by the English king 
to Canute's councillors, according to others, prevented the design from 
being carried 'into effect; and England, says Sir Harris Nicolas, was 
neyer again mei\aced with invasion by a northern foe. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF THE ' NORTHPLEET ' ; * OR, A VOICE 

FROM DUNGENESS. 

BT THE REV. G. A. BOOERS, M.A., VCCAB OF CHBI8T CHDRCH, DOVER. 

" The voice of the Lord is upon the waters : 
The God of glory thnndereth." — Ps. xxix. 

On Wednesday night, January 22, 1873, the * Northfleet/ a splendid emi- 
grant ship of 940 tons, was lying at her anchors off Dungeness, at a small 
distance only from the shore. She had on board 377 soulsf — 35 crew and 342 
passengers, bound for Hobart Town, Tasmania, and was also heavily laden 
with a general cargo and with railway iron. The passengers were nayigators 
engaged by Messrs. Clark & Punchard, for a term of two and a half years, to 
work upon the Tasmanian main line Bailway, and not a few of them were 
accompanied by their wives and children. For some days the ship had 
been hanging about the Channel, but at length all had been got ready ; every- 
body was on board except the Captain (Oates), who had been subpoenaed to 
attend the Tichborne trial, for he was the last man who had seen *' Sir Boger " 
in Australia ; and so his place was filled by Mr. Knowles, the first officer, who 
took with him the lady to whom he had been married about a month before, and 
who is among the few saved. On the Thursday morning anchor was to be 
finally weighed ; and at eleven o'clock on Wednesday night the * Northfleet ' 
swung at her anchors, with a large light burning from the masthead. The 
watch was on deck, of course ; but fires and candles had long been piped out, 
all was silent below, and the passengers were fast asleep. Suddenly, through 
the darkness of the night, the ^atch saw a large steamer, outward bound, 
bearing straight down upon them, apparently, at full speed. The frantic shouts 
of the watch, who called upon her to alter her course, roused Captain Knowles, 
who was on the after deck a moment before the steamer came broadside to the 
'Northfleet,' striking her almost amidships, making a clean breach in her 
timbers beneath the water-line» and actually crushing the massive timbers 
traversing the main deck. The shock is described as like the concussion of a 
very powerful cannon ; and one of the strangest features of the catastrophe is 
that, immediately after the collision^ the steamer cleared the ship, and before 
more than very few of the terrified passengers below could reach the deck, she 
was altogether out of sight. Most of the passengers were awakened by the shock, 
and afearful panic ensued. Captain Knowles was on deck immediately, and acted 
with a calmness, promptitude, and decision that will cover his memory with 
honour. Notwithstanding the cries of alarm that were raised on board the 

• London : James Nisbet & Co. Price Two Shillings per Dozen. 
t The papers differed as to the numbers on board, but we believe the above (which 
we hare slightly altered from onr Author's pamphlet), to be authentic. — Editor 8. M. 
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emigrant ship, the steamer passed on her way without offering the slightest 
assistance. Captain Knowles immediately ordered rockets to be sent up, and 
other signals of distress to be made, and in the meantime directed the boats to 
be launched, giving imperatiye orders that the safety of the women and children 
should be first secured. There was a disposition to set these orders at defiance, 
and on some of the crew crowding to the davits, with a view of effecting their 
own safety, he drew a revolver, and declared he would shoot the first man who 
attempted to save himself before the women were cared for. Most of the crew 
seemed to understand that the captain was not to be trifled with, but one man 
refused to -obey the order, and the captain discharged the revolver. The 
bullet entered the man's leg just above the knee. Meantime the pumps were 
set to work, but with little or no effect, the water pouring in through the openings 
occasioned by the collision. 

The survivors describe the scene as heartrending. Many of the passengers 
were in their night-dresses, others had upon them only such scanty clothing as 
they could secure on quitting their berths. Children were screaming for their 
parents, and parents searching in vain for their children ; while husbands and 
wives were hopelessly separated. The horror was increased by the darkness of 
night. The captain's wife was placed ^ith other women in the longboat, under the 
• charge of the boatswain, but the tackle being too suddenly set adrift, the boat was 
stove in. By this time the * City of London ' steam-tug had reached the spot, 
having perceived the signals of distress, and succeeded in rescuing nearly the 
whole of the occupants of the boat, as well as several others of the passengers and 
crew, the number saved by the tug being thirty-four. The total number saved 
was 83 ; and the number, including the crew, who perished, was 294 ! ->' 

Three females only were saved, they being Mrs. Knowles, a child three 
months old, and a girl of twelve, who has lost father, mother, and two sisters. 
Captain Knowles and the whole of the officers, except the boatswain, perished. 
Among the passengers brought in by the tug was the little girl, whom nobody 
knew. She says that her father put her in the boat, and told her he was going 
to find her mother. He never returned. 

One of the few survivors thus describes the harrowing scene : — 

''He had despaired of his life, when his attention was directed to a fishing 
smack, and he leaped into the sea in the hope of reaching it. The scene at * 
every point of the vessel was most distressing; men, women, and children 
were in the act of praying ; and others were running about in the most frantic 
manner. In the midst of the wild confusion the captain's wife was being 
lowered into the boat on the starboard side. She had been aroused by her 
husband, who assisted her to dress, and as a precaution against sinking she 

* Statements hav6 differed as to this number also, but we believe the above to be 
correct. — Editor 8. M, 
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put on a cork belt. As she was lowered the captain waved 'his hands and 
said, ' Good-bye, my dear, good-bye ; ' and his wife replied, * Good-bye, my' 
love, I don't expect to see you any more.' At this juncture the fore end of the 
ship pitched under water, and washed off all on the quarter-deck to the middle- 
deck. The captain was heard to exclaim, ' Take care of my wife, boatswain ;' 
to which the boatswaiu promised, * I will, captain ; if she goes, I will go with 
her.' The fate of all was now seen to be near. ' Mercy, mercy,' was implor- 
ingly called for by those in the water ; and an incident of a touching nature 
occurred. A father and two of his sons met together in the water. The eldest 
son faintly said, * Let me kiss you, father, for my last, for we shall all be 
drowned.' Both sons eventually kissed their parent, and were then washed away." 

Another survivor stated :— 

" It was impossible to make the people keep quiet, for they felt the ship was 
gradually going down stem first. I cannot describe the scene. In a moment, 
as it seemed to me, the sea was dotted with the heads of human beings strug- 
gling for life. About a dozen of us took to the rigging, from whence, as we 
looked down, the sight was awful, and such as to make us close our eyes. We 
were made deaf by the shrieks of the drowning- every wave carried them 
farther away, and very soon we heard nothing but the roaring of the wind and 
waves. In about three-quarters of an hour after we were struck, the * North- 
fleet ' went down in eleven fathoms of water. The tops of the ma^s were, 
happily, not under water, and so we held on to them. Soon we saw a cutter 
coming towards us. Then we felt that by God's mercy we were saved." 

The sympathy of all hearts was called forth by this terrible calamity. Her 
Majesty the Queen was among the first to express her heartfelt sympathy. 

On the Saturday following, the President of the Board of Trade addressed 
the following telegram to the Secretary of Lloyd's, Royal Exchange : — 

" / Jiave her Majesty's commands to convey her heartfelt sympathy to the 
survivors of the * Northfleet ' calamity. Her Majesty is specially solicitous as 
to the state of Mrs. Knoivles,'* 

Such is a brief record given by the public press of this fearful shipwreck. 
It has a voice which speaks to every heart which can feel. That voice, rising 
from the sunken wreck at Dungeness, speaketh ! Let it speak in the ear of 
every man, woman, and child, who has heard of this terrible disaster. I think 
we should all be guilty, if we closed our ears to that voice. That voice is tlie 
voice of God in His Providence. " The voice of the Lord is upon the waters." 
--Psalm xxix. 3. God has many ways of speaking to sinners ; He speaks 
sometimes to them by His inspired Word ; He speaks sometimes by afflictions 
and trials ; and now He speaks in a loud voice wJiich everybody must hear by 
this terrible calamity ! Men's ears are startled as by a thunderclap. " Tiie 
(rod of glory thundereth ; the Lord is upon many waters." — ^Psalm xxix. 3. 
Now what does that voice say to you and tp me ? 
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The voice from the ^ Korthjleet* cries — "Be ready" — "Prepare to meet 
THY God." Could the voices of the two hundred and ninety-four who perished 
now speak •from their watery graves, they would with one accord entreat you 
to BE READY. How Suddenly were they cut off! Prepared, or unprepared- 
saved by the blood of Christ, or unsaved — ^justified in His righteousness, or 
unjustified — renewed in heart, or still in nature's corruption— they were all 
swept away, as in a moment. No doubt some joyfully realized that to them 
sudden death was sudden glory. But was it so with all ? Some of the sur- 
vivors became more hardened by the terrors of the deep, and were spared only 
to curse and blaspheme. No near approach of the king of terrors will soften 
the human heart. Death-scenes do not melt hearts of stone. To be prepared, 
you must be " born again." The Holy Spirit who made the heart can alone 
change it, and sanctify it. He is " stronger than the strong man armed," who 
has taken possession cxf it. Dear reader, yield up your heart to the Holy 
Spirit's gracious influences. Seek to Be ready for death at any moment, by 
seeking the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. Here is a prayer which many have 
used, and will thank God for it throughout eternity : " Lord, for Jesus 
Christ's sake, give me the Holy Spirit to dwell in me." Amen. 

Tlie voice from the * Northfleet ' says — " UbJCONScrousNEss of danger is no 
SAFEGUARD.*' The ill-fatod vessel was riding peacefully at anchor ; passengers 
and crew were asleep in their berths, when the steamer struck her amidships. 
Her lights were burning and her watch set ; her anchorage was good ; her 
captain was trustworthy ; every due precaution was taken for her safety ; but 
no foresight could save her ; suddenly the blow fell like a thunderbolt from 
heaven, and she sank in less than an hour like a stone, and upwards of three 
hundred souls perished in that dark night. Dear reader, false security is the 
greatest danger. Unconsciousness of the soul's danger is not only no safeguard, 
but it is the most perilous state to be in. Every truly converted and saved 
sinner has been awakened to his real danger, and has sought and found eternal 
safety in the Friend of Sinners. But if you are asleep in your sins, your dreams 
of security are perilous. The awakening of the emigrants of the * Northfleet * 
was terrible ; all who slept on must have perished, a few only of those who 
were aroused from their slilmbers were saved. Your awakening may be dis- 
' tressing, it is far more pleasant to slumber, and sleep, and dream of peace and 
safety, than to be awakened to inevitable danger. But it would be cruel not 
to arouse you. I would call aloud in your ear, and say to you, ** Awake, awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light, 
and life, and salvation." Oh ! how terrible to find the black waters of destruc- 
tion gathering around you upon your first awaking ! Far better awake now, 
at once, and cry for mercy. There is hope if you afise at once ; you may be 
saved if you realize your present danger, and seek the Life-boat. But if you 
will not see and feel your danger, I despair of your salvation. There is no 
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hope for that man who wilfully closes his eyes to the yawning gnlf of destruc- 
tion. For thus saith the Lord, '* When they shall say peace and safety, then 
sadden destructioh cometh npon them, and they shall not escape." 

The voice from the * ^orthjleet * says also — " Look well to youe signals of 
DISTRESS." The rockets and bine lights on board the ill-fated vessel were nqt 
understood ; the lookers-oat mistook them for signals for a pilot. All might 
have been saved if the signals had not been misunderstood. It was sad in- 
deed to perish through a mistake as to the meaning of the signals of distress. 
Many more souls might have been rescued had this fatal mistake been dis- 
covered earlier. It was a very natural mistake. "At the present time ship- 
masters often make signals of distress when they merely 'want a pilot, and call 
out the life-hoat and rooket-apparatus for nothing. At other times , when in 
distress, their ngnah are disregarded" Such is the published evidence of a 
pilot It is a dangerous thing to trifle with signals of distress. It is akin to 
hypocrisy. " Wolf, wolf! " is a cry which may answer once or twice, but it is 
sore to end in disregard and destruction. Dear reader, take care of your 
signals of distress. Look well to them that you never send up false signals to 
heaven. Don't take God's holy name in vain ; don't say " God bless me," or 
" Lord have mercy upon me," lightly. Mean what you say, and say what you 
mean ; don't play the hypocrite before God ; He reads the heart, He knows 
what yonr signals mean ; the Lord Jesus is ever upon the look-out for real 
signals of distress. He flies at once to the succour of all those who truly cry 
unto Him in real distress. Never did a poor, perishing sinner cry, in earnest, 
from the bottom of his heart, '' Lord, save me, I perish ! " and Jesus has not at 
once stretched forth His hand and saved him. But there are many who trifle 
with this prayer ; they send up false lights, they use words vrithout meaning, 
they do not fpel distress for their sins, they do not feel that their souls are 
perishing, they only want a little help, they think that they can get into port 
safe enough without more than human aid ; and yet, from habit, from custom, 
or from example, they pray, or say the words, " Lord, save me." And then, 
when real danger comes, and the soul trembles on the brink of eternity, oh, 
how difficult to send up meaning with that prayer then ! It is hard work for 
the seared and hardened conscience to send up signals of distress in the hour 
of real danger. But there is this consolation, the Lord Jesus, on the shores 
of heaven, knows the real meaning of every true signal on the sea of life. 
Take heart, then, dear friend, if you have attempted to deceive Him before, 
deceive Him no longer. If you feel your danger, and cry unto Him in earnest. 
He knows your meaning, and will succour you. 

The voice from the * Northfleet ' says again — " At all risks cling to the Life- 
boat." Many poor fellows dung to the rigging of the sinking ship. Others 
clung to oapsized boats. Others, again, were provided with life-belts. But 
says one report — '* A Ufe-belt is. not a certain guarantee of safety, as was seen 
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in the ease of the unfortunate young Brand, Mr. Brand, it seems, had great 
faith in it, as he is said to have remarked, while tying on his belt, tluU he had 
made sure of his boat." Several life-boats were broken to pieces, and became 
perfectly useless. " Plenty of ships were near — not a mile off!" But none 
of them came to the rescue. One noble-hearted fellow, belonging to a pilot 
cutter, went to the rigging no less than three times, sang out to the poor 
sufiferers, *' Wait, my ladsy and well take you all off," and returned each time 
freighted with the rescued ! May he never know what it is to sink in deep 
waters without the timely succour of the Friend of the perishing ! May he, 
and you, dear reader, never fail to realize the value of the true liife-boat — the 
Lord Jesus Christ We are all by nature in a similar condition to the poor 
shipwrecked passengers of the ' Northdeet.' The noble vessel of human 
nature has been struck amidships by a terrible foe ; he struck us in the dark, 
and down to the depths we must all go, if the Life-boat do not sucoour us, 
and save us. It is useless to cling to the rigging of the sinking ship. Many 
do so. They try to save themselves by their own good deeds. They cling to 
poor sinking human nature, and hope to swim ashore by their own strength. 
Alas ! Satan, sin, and temptation soon overcome them. The waves of natural 
depravity wash over them. They are driven from one false hope to another. 
They cling to one floating help after another. But there is no r^aZ hope, no 
real safety, but in being picked up by the hand of grace, and placed in the 
Lifeboat. Dear reader, are you floating about in the sea ? Are you the prey 
of dark waves and billows ? Are you clinging to creature refuges ? Are you 
feeling the perilous danger of sinking for ever ? Oh, be willing to be picked 
up ! Be willing to give up all for lost, and just trust in the Lord Jesus to 
stretch down His arm of love and save you. He only can place you in the 
Ark of Safety. Cry, cry aloud to Him, and say, " Lord, here am I ! Oh, pick 

me up ! " 

Be not afraid to cry to Him to pick you up just as you are. Many are 
afraid to come to Him in their sins ; they want to prepare themselves to be 
saved, they think they must do something good, or become better, before the 
Lord Jesus will save them. Can there be a greater mistake ? Dear reader, 
the drowning men of the * Northfleet ' were picked up and saved, dripping 
with water, saturated with the briny ocean, helpless, fainting, despairing, 
dying. Their brave deliverers did not say to them, Help yourselves a little, 
and then we will save you. They did not say to them, Get rid of your wet 
clothes, and then come on board the life-boat. They saved them just as they 
were sinking in the waves, just so the Lord Jesus saves the sinking sinner. 
He saves him a^ he is, as a hell-deserving sinner. He finds him sinking in his 
sins, and He saves him, dripping, with all his sins upon him. He saves him, 
SATURATED WITH HIS SINS FROM HEAD TO FOOT. Hcarwhat He says to you : ** From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it, but wounds, 
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and bmises, and putrifying sores : thej have not been closed, neither boiind 
np, neither mollified with ointment" — Isaiah i. 6. So He knows fall well 
your state, He pities your misery, He compassionates your utter helplessness, 
He finds you thus corrupt^from head to foot, without one sound spot in you, 
and then He comes on the wings of love to save you. \* Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord : Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
— Isaiah i. 18. The Lord Jesus stretched forth His hand and caught Peter 
just as he was sinking, and if you trust Him and ery to Him as Peter cried, 
" Lord save me I perish," He will stretch forth His mighty arm of grace, and 
save you sinking in your sins, and will wash you from from all your sins, and 
clothe you in " change of raiment," even in His spotless robe of Everlasting 
Righteousness. 

Cling to the Life-boat then, dripping in your sins. Follow the example of 
one bright spirit, now singing the praises of the Lamb of God, in heaven, who, 
when on earth, thus clung to Him : — 

" Just as I am — without one plea, 
Bat that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid'st me come to Thee, 

Lamb of God, I come ! 

" Just as I am — and waiting not 
To rid myself of one dark blot ; 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 

O Lamb of God, I come ! 

" Jast as I am — though tossed about. 
With many a Conflict, many a donbt, 
Fightings within, and fears without, 

O Lamb of God, I come ! " 

TJie voice from the * Northfleet * speaks again — " Be thankful fob timely 

ATD, AND TENDER SYMPATHY IN THE HOUR OF DANGER." Had UOtths sigUSls been 

seen and answered, no soul could have been saved from the wreck of the 
* Northfleet.' * When the boats arrived alongside the sinking vessel, how 
heartrending the scene ! It is thus described by one of the crew : — 

*'We knew that she could not float much longer, and the cries of the pas- 
sengers became more frantic, the women and children clung to each other 
despairingly, and I need hardly say that the sight almost unnerved us." 

The noble conduct of the brave captain is thus depicted by the pilot in 
charge of the * Northfleet' at the time of the collision : — 

"He describes him as displaying the utmost coolness and presence of 
mind, and evincing every anxiety for the succour of those least able to help 
themselves. The ship went down in about three-quarters of an hour after 
she was struck, the captain remaining at his post till sh^ sank. One of the 
survivors states that he was standing close to him when she went down ; the 
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former managed to 'lay hold of some floating substance and was borne to 
the surface. The captain, however, was not again seen. The pilot and ten 
others had taken to the mizentop-mast, iiofOL which they were finally rescued." 

The memory of this brave young captain will be long enshrined in the hearts 
of his grateful and admiring countrymen. Her Majesty the Queen, with true 
womanly sympathy, has hastened to send her royal condolence to the young 
widow. But alas ! no energy on the part of the captain, no exertions on the 
part of the brave men of the cutter, could save more than 97 out of the 412 souls 
from the wreck of the unfortunate vessel. Many perished in the presence of the 
boats sent to save them. Human sympathy and human aid failed in the hour of 
need. Dear reader, you and I need more than human nature can provide for 
our sinking souls. We need one who can both sympathize with us in our 
danger, and save us from perishing. Jesus is His name. He is called '' The 
Captain of our Salvation." — Hebrews ii. 10. His tender heart feels for sinners 
struggling in the devouring waters. He is " able to save to the uttermost, all 
who come unto God by Him." He never suffers even one to perish. who trusts 
in Him. The vessel of His grace is large enough and strong enough, to hold 
and bring safe to land every shipwrecked soul. He has never suffered one to 
sink who has clung to Him. *' He has never lost a battle ; he has never lost 
a man.*' He is able as man to feel for the sinner's lost state ; and he is able as 
God-man to save him. His name is called " Jesus" — " Emmanuel," which is 
" Ood with U8,\' Jesus is God on the side of His people, to save them from 
their sins. Call to Hira, and He will be God on your side.' He will truly 
and timely sympathize with you, and save you .at once with an everlasting 
salvation. • 

Tlie voice froM the ' Northfleet ' speaks loudly in the ears of aU who vcdue the 
lives of their fellow-creatures, and says — "Man the life-boats, and hasten 
TO THE bescue OF THE PEBisHiNo." All Britain was ready to shed a tear at the 
tidings of the dreadful and sudden calamity which befel the vessel now sunk 
in the dark waters of Dungeness. That nearly 300 immortal souls should 
be plunged into eternity as in a moment, without warning, without preparation, 
is an awful thought ! We feel thankful that Bibles and good books had been 
distributed apong them before they left Gravesend. We charitably hope that 
many profited by them, and had fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before them in Christ Jesus. But a dark and impenetrable veil is drawn over 
their state. The last great day will declare it. " Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right ?" 

But I want to call the Christian reader's attention to the imperative and 
pressing duty of manning the life-boats, and hastening to save those who are 
now perishing in their sins. What are these 294 souls to the many thousands 
who perish daily before our eyes, "without God, and without hope in the 
world?' Let each one ask himself, " What <im I doing towards saving the 
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shipwrecked sinnef ?" Am I Tenturing out upon the stormy deep to rescue 
one poor soul ? Am I warning any of their danger ? What am I doing at the 
present moment, to save souls ? Surely we are ,our brother's keeper. Our 
brother's blood will cry unto God from the ground if we do not seek to save 
him. Perhaps you will plead the excuse that sinners do not feel their danger, 
and do not ask for help. True, and the greater is their peril. AU was 
" snug " on board the * Northfleet' when she was struck. All was peace and 
quietness, when she was cut down to the water's edge. All things seemed 
most secure at the moment of her terrible calamity and destruction. Sinners 
must be told of their danger. False peace jand false security must be disturbed. 
Their fancied preparation for the dark night, of eternity must be exposed. 
They need light. If you possess light, give them the full benefit of it. Many 
a man feels more and sees more than he is willing to confess. Many a man 
will thank you if you will speak kindly and faithfully to him about his soul. 
He half suspects your sincerity, because you keep your religion so much to 
yourself. " I am come to tell you that you are a set of downright hypocrites," 
said a young man .to his college friends whom he found reading their Bibles. 
" You are a set of hypocrites," he continued ; " you read your Bibles, you pray, 
and you believe there is a heaven and a hell, — why don't you go out, 
and warn some of us poor perishing sinners, if you really believe what 
you profess." And so saying, he instantly left the room, and closed the door 
behind him. These young men were startled at this apparition, and were 
convinced of their duty by this strange monitor. Christian reader, do none of 
ns need the visit of such a monitor? Are we half awake, as to what the world 
—the perishing world is expecting from us ? This is the age of earnestness. 
Earnestness is almost idolized. Who should be so much in downright earnest 
as the true believer in Jesus, who, with eternity in his eye, sees many souls 
sinking in the deep dark waters of sin around him ? Header, " Man the 

LIFE-BOAT AND HASTEN TO THE BBSCUE." 



*' He maketh THE Storm a Calm." — There is a ship in which we are all em- 
barked; there is a troubled sea, on which we all sail; there are storms, by which 
we are all frequently overtaken; and there is a haven, which we all desire to 
behold, and to enter. For the Church is a ship ; the world is a sea ; temptations, 
persecutions, and afflictions are the waves of it ; the prince of the power of the 
air is the stormy wind which raises them ; and Heaven is the only port of rest 
ai^d security. Often during the voyage, for our punishment or our trial, God 
permitteth us to be thus assaulted. The succession and the violence of our 
trouble, the elevations and depressions of mind and fortune, the uncertainty of 
our counsels, and our utter inability to help ourselves, are finely represented by 
the multitude and impetuosity of the waves, the tossings and agitations of the ves- 
sel, the confhsion, terror, and distress among the sailors. In both cases prayer is 
the proper effect, and only remedy left. Then will He atis6 and rebuke the waves, 
saying unto them, " Peace, be still !" " He will make the storm a calm," and bring 
US in peace, and joy, and gladness, ** to our desired haven." — Bishop Home. 



'TIS A WILD NIGHT AT SEA!" 



" Thicker and wider the gloom gtretcked 

With a flneh of angiy red < 
Till the hiBBing lightning blazed about. 
And the forest bent its bead. 



" Morning oame with a tale too true, 

Am ^ as tale oould be : 
' ± homeward bound ' went down with 
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OUR SEAMEN.* 

« 

This is an earnest book by an earnest man. Every one who catohes a glimpse 
of its pages will read on to the end. Its price may stand in the way of its 
circulation; bat we, nevertheless, anticipate great good from its publication. 
It is a quarto volume of more than one hundred pages, it abounds with illus- 
trations most (furious and elaborate, printed by the heliotype prdcess. 

Its frontispiece is a leaf of the Lifeboat Journal^ furth^ on we are treated 
to a marine policy of insurance, duly photographed, and before we reach the 
end of the book we meet with a letter addressed to the Shipping Gazette, 
copied by the same process... A brighter day may be dawning for the noble 
craft of scribes, who, supposing photography to. be cheap enough, may lighten 
their labours^ in more than one sense of tl^e word, by such a process as 
heliotype. 

In his preface, Mr. Plimsoll says : '' Everybody knows that there is a great 
loss of life on our coasts annually, and nearly every one deplores it. I am 
sure that if the English public equally knew how much of this loss is pre- 
ventible, and the means of preventing it, no long time would elapse before 
ineans would be taken to secure this end. It is with the view of giving this 
information that tliis book is submitted to the public." 

Mr. Plimsoll deals with underwriters, sailors, and shipowners : but the 
burden of his message is to call attention to the sources of disasters,— such as 
undermanning, bad stowage, deck-loading, deficient engine-power, over-insur- 
ance, defective construction, improper lengthening, overloading, and want of 
r^air. 

*^In the early part of this century every ship was the subject of the most 
' anxious care on the part of her owner or owners, who neglected no known 
means of providing for her safety, and when from age or decay she could no 
longer be sent to sea with safety, she was broken up ; now (as to a consider- 
able portion of our mercantile marine) necessary repairs are so systematically 
neglected that it can be said with truth, as it is said by the Committee of the 
National Lifeboat Institution, that, sUch is the notoriously ill-found and un- 
seaworthy manner in wliich vessels are sent on their voyages, that in every 
gale — even if it be of a moderate character only — ^it becomes a certainty that 
numbers of them will be destroyed." Well may they add — " It is overwhelm- 
ing to contemplate the loss of life from these, in too many instances, avoidable 

■ 

wrecks." 

*' The river policeman, who in one case threatened with imprisonment a 
refractory crew, and urged them to do their duty ! told me afterwards (when 
they were all drowned) that he and his colleague at the river-side station 

• An Appeal. By Samuel PlimsolJ, M.P. : London, Virtue & Co., Ivy-lane. 
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had spoken to each other about the ship being dreadfiiUy overloaded, as she 
passed their station on the river, before he went on board to nrge duty ! and 
that he then, when he saw me, ' rued badlj that he hadn't locked 'em up, 
without talk, as then they wouldn't have been drowned.' " 

Our author gives the number of lives lost on the English coast, within ten 
miles, for the last eleven years : — 

lives lost in 1861... 884. Lives lost in 1867... 1,333, 






1862...690. 
1863.. .620. 
1864.. .516. 
1865...698. 
1866.. .896. 



1868... 824. 
1869... 933. 
1870... 774. 
1871... 626. 
1872 ' 



Showing the appalling total of 8,794 lives. 

Starting from this terrible pomt of departure, our autlior proceeds to inquire 
into the causes of disasters. 

* " Amongist causes of less frequent disaster at sea, the practice of lending a 
ship on her voyage with too small a number of men to manage the vessel pro- 
perly or efficiently in bad weather is one. I know one shipowner who has so 
high an opinion of the efficiency of an able-bodied English sailor, that he 
occasionally sends his ships to sea with a surprisingly small number of them 
on board. On one occasion I was informed of, he sent a full-rigged ship to a 
port in the Baltic with eleven men only on board ! 

" I know also of another case, where a steamship of 1,500 tons was sent from 
Liverpool on a voyage to the East with only eight deck hands aboard." 

Passing by the remarks on bad stowage and inadequate engine-power, we 
come to the section on over-insurance. 

" A case came before the Lord Mayor of London, some time ago, where a 
man having been detected, was accused of endeavouring to compass the loss 
of his ship, and he confessed that although he had insured his vessel for 
Jgl,000, it had only cost him ^300 ! 

<< One more case must suffice. I will place before you that part of the 

evidence of the owner himself, which related to insurance : Mr. , the 

witness in question was then cross-examined by Mr. O'Dowd, and said that 

he was joint owner of the — — with Mr. , and the ship was bought 

by them of its late owners for ^7,500. They paid down ^1,000 on signing the 
contract, and jgl,500 more before the ship proceeded to sea." 



_ • 



P Hr. Plimsoll, who, we are glad to find, has obtained in Parliament the Govem- 
ment's cousent to a Boyal Commission to enquire into the condition of, and certain 
practices connected with, the Mercantile Marine, stated in th« House of Commons, 
that according to calculations he had made with the assistance of Lloyd's, nearly 
2,000 men had already been known to have perished in 1872 ! — Ed. S, M. 
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Now read this :— 



itt — ■ ~ ' 



* June 10, 1870. 
The -was insured this day for twelve mondis, was valued at ^813,000 ! 

the premiam of insurance being eight guineas per cent. !' " 

" Here you see the owners make a declaration thistt the ship was worth 
^18,000, they having given only i67,600, and they actually succeeded in in- 
suring her for £10,000, so securing £it,600 in excess of their real loss when 
the ship sank, as she shortly afterwards did, with every soul on board, twenty 
good men as I can personally testiiy, at least as to several of them, went down 
in her." 

Under the head o£ faulty constrttotlon, our author proceeds : '' But a new 
danger has recently arisen. About twelve or more years ago, it was found 
that by having steamers made very much longer than was usual, very little, if 
anylMng, was added, to the cost of working a vessel. When iron steamers 
were £rst built, they word constructed five, and sometimes six times as long as 
they were broad, and seven breadths in length was oonsidered extraordinary. 

" Last week, the third week in December, 1872, there was an account of 
the loss of a large steamer, and a great number of lives (thirty), which was 
more than seventeen times as long as she was deep ! 

" The steamship came into the possession of a very young man, with- 
out any knowledge of ship-building, and- he desired to lengthen her fifty feet. 
He was strongly urged not to do so, as she would not be seaworthy. He was 
headstrong and insisted. Then he was urged to strengthen her by additional 
bulkheads, extra knees, and doubling several of the rows of plates outside. 
He again refused, and as no one could interfere, he had fifty feet put into 
her amidships, on the same scantling as the rest, nothing more ; and she is 
now leaking like |t basket, and I have added her name to my list of 
ships that I expect to founder. I may add that one ship of that Hst has 
foundered this month, with an unusually large number of men, who were 
all lost. 

'' I might well rest the case of overloading" says our author, *' upon the 
statement of the Board of Trade, that more than half our losses for nine years 
were owing to unseaworthy and overloaded ships ; but I will give you one or 
two cases which came within my own knowledge." Of these we give the fol- 
lowing: — 

" The — — •, a large ship, was sailing on a long voyage, from a port in 
Wales, with a cargo of coal. Mr. B called a friend's attention to her 

state. She was a good ship, but terribly deep in the water. Mr. B ■ 
said, * Now is it possible that that vessel can reach her destination, unless the 
sea is as smooth as a mill-pond the whole way ? ' 

" The sea does not appear to have been as smooth as a mill-pond, for that 
^p wfis never heard of again, and twenty-eight of our poor hardworkmg, 

o2 
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brave fellow-sabjects never more retained to gladden their poor wives and 
play with their children." 
The occurrence of such events l^ves rise to no official investigation. Mr. 

« 

James Hall, a large shipowner, and weU acquainted with the subject, m ad- 
dressing the Associated Chambers of Commerce in London, in 1870, said :— 
" I know of no case where an inqniiy has been held into the loss of any ship 
which may have foundered at sea, with all hands, passenger ships excepted. 
Immunities such as this have encouraged the practice of over-insurance to 
which 8on\e owners have been found to resort — ^the payment of a high pre- 
mium upon an excessive declaration of value, which must be a serious pecuniary 
loss, unless the vessel founders." 

We are thankful to observe that the Boardof Trade of the Dominion of 
Canada, in session at Quebec, has been discussing the question whether the 
immense loss of life and property by shipwreck which has ahready occurred this 
winter can be traced to preventable causes, and whether legislation in refer- 
ence to the storage of cargo oonld be made effectual. The Quebec Board of 
Trade recommended legislation prohibiting the practice of carrying deck loads 
on vessels trading between Canada and Europe during the term between the 
months of October and May. The Canadian Government can only exercise 
legislation over vessels outward bound, and to show that this power ought to he 
exercised, it was stated that out of the 62 large sailing ships and 9 iron steam- 
ships, all engaged ^in the grain and lumber trades between the St. Lawrence 
and Great Britain, which were totally lost in 1872, 49 of the sailing vessels 
and 7 of the steamships were bound to Great Britain. The terrific gales of 
November 8th, 18th, and 28th, were primarily the cause of the loss of the greater 
dumber of these ships ; but those acquainted with the North American trade 
assert that three-fourths of all the losses of wood-laden vessels in the 
faU of the year may be traced, directly or indirectly, to the carrying of 
deck loads. Of the 49 sailing vessels lost last year, 42 were laden with tim- 
ber, and most of the vessels that reached (rreat Britain were those that either 
took no deck loads or threw them overboard during the passage. Most of tiie 
vessels engaged in the grain or lumber trade are old second-class ships, not well 
fitted either as regards gear or sufficiency of crew. When a decayed ship be- 
gins to roll in a heavy sea, the result is sure to come in strains and leaks^ 
and the deck load causes the waterways to open. The deck load next gets 
adrift, the sailors are disabled or killed in endeavouring to secure it> the pumps 
are broken off close to the deck,. and the ship becomes waterlogged. The crew 
are obliged to take to the rigging and the tops, and the sailors, deprived 
of provisions and fresh water, often perish from starvation and through delirium. 
Under these circumstances it is recommended that the carrying of deck-loads 
be prohibited. 
The object of Mr. PHmsoll is to get a Boyal Commission appointed to take 
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•evidence on these questions, which so seriously affect the well-being of our 
immense mercantile marine. In his conclusion he makes a vigorous appeal, 
4uid we have pleasure in giving the following quotation : — 

" I have been aboard ship when the sailors were holding a service in the 
forecastle, a single lamp swinging from the deck beam, and wild rough weather 
without. They commenced by singing Toplady's beautiful hymn, which 
solaced poor Prince Albert when he lay on his all-too-early death-bed — 

" Book of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee ; 
Let the water and the blood 
From Thy wonnded side which flowed. 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 

" Then followed the reading of a chapter, and prayer. Then the hymn — 

" Abide with me, fast falls the erentide, 
The darkness thickens ; Lord, with me abide. 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me. 

*' Then the big, bluff captain gave a short, earnest sermon from ^ Behold, I 
-fitaud at the door and knock : if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him^ and he with Me.* — Hev. iii 20. 

''And then they concluded with the Jxymn — 

" One there is above all others 
Well deserves the name of friend. 

-and I well remember their singing the verse — 

« 

" Which of all our friends to save ns, 
Could or would have shed his blood ? 

and wondering how it was that these brave men were so friendless — ^how it 
was that they alone of British subjects should have been abandoned to the 
tender mercies of unchecked irresponsiblity — of competition run mad." 

Many meetings in fiAYOur of Mr. PlimsoU's motion have been held in the 
large seaports, and one, at the time we write, is appointed to take place on the 
i22nd March, at Exeter Hall, to which the working men are invited, with 
reference to the wrongs of the Merchant Seamen. Lord Shaftesbury it is said 
will preside. 

Pbayeb is like a man in a small boat laying hold of a large ship, and who, 
if he does not move the large vessel, at least moves the smsSl vessel towards 
the large one. So, though prayer could not directiy move God towards the 
suppliuit, it will move Uie suppliant towards God, and bring the two parties 
nearer each other. — Dr. M'Coah, 
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OUR DOCKYAEDS— POETSMOUTH. 

The paramount strength and efficiency of the Navy has long been and still 
is the first thought of the English people and the first duty of the English 
GoTemment. In Naval matters every Englishman becomes as interested in 
a balance of power, or rather in an over-balance of it on the si^ of his 
country, as any diplomatist of the Continent. The one thing dear to men of 
all parties is that we must have not only the first Navy in the world, but a 
Navy which ship for ship and gun for gun shall more than equal the ships 
and guns of any possible coalition of force which might be brought against it. 
The construction and armament of ships of war are in a most transitional and 
unsatisfactory state, yet we do not for a moment wait to see what time may 
bring forth. We all agree in holding that our constant duty — a duty for 
which money is never grudged— is to build, and still to build, more ships. 
What if the vessels we launch to-day should turn out useless a twelvemonth 
after ? Can we not sell them for old iron and begin others of the new pattern? 
No tentative policy is to be practised at the Admiralty. We must follow every 
freak of scientific fashion which may crop up in shipbuilding, and be at all 
times prepared to meet at sea ji world in arms. We may have given up the 
right of search; merchant vessels in the narrow seas may no longer lower 
their topsail* to St. George's ensign ; but the material strength and power we 
cling to with all our might, for we know that we may any day, by the merest 
turn of events, find ourselves depending upon its possession for our existence 
as a nation. Yet with all this readiness to spend and even squander money. 
it often seems that the public take but little interest in the Navy. This is 
probably owing to the fact that Navies have played but very subordinate parts 
in recent wars, the Naval force on one side having been generally strong 
enough to shut up within its ports the Fleet of the other. Moreover, though 
the course of our Naval afikirs does not, it is true, run entirely smooth, still it 
is not surrounded by auything like the doubt and difficulties which cloud the 
way of our military reformers. Among the latter there are a dozen different 
opinions as to the right method of doing the right thing, but the former are in 
a state of some certainty and finality. No one suggests that we should 
Prussianize, or Kussianize, or Americanize our Navy, or doubts the capa- 
bilities of our admirals and captains to fight an action successfully. All ar& 
agreed that, taking advantage of the latest discoveries of science, we should 
go on constructing docks and building ships, and upon a few silent votes of 
the House of Commons the most gigantic works are carried on from year's 
end to year's end without exciting much attention. One of these works, that 
of Portland Breakwater, was completed the other day ; two others, the Dock- 
yard extensions at Chatham and Portsmouth, are costing millions of money^ 
are well on their way towards completion, and will be worthy, when com- 
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pleted) to take rank among the greatest achievements of their sort in marine 
engineering. 

This dockyard has heen a Government estahlishment for ahnost three 
centmies and a half; for we find Henry the Eighth huilding or repairing 
vessels at Portsmouth in 1540. From old documents it appears that the 
original yard measured eight acres, and ahutted on the harhour, near wliat 
is now called the landing-place, or the King's Stairs. Two acres were added 
to the yard in 1G58, the last year of Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate ; in 1663 
and 1667, Charles the Second added eight or ten acres; and hetween the' 
latter year and 1710 thirty more acres were the result of sundry purchases of 
town lands and reclamations from the mud flats of the harhour. By 1723 
farther reclamations had increased the yard hy twenty-seven acres, between 
which year and 1790, the additions amounted to ten acres, making the area of 
the dockyard at the end of last century ninety acres in all. The next great 
additions date from the growth of the Steam Navy, which began early in the 
present reign to demand an enlargement of the existing dock accommodation. 
In the year 1843 the construction of a steam basin and three large docks, 
subsequently increased to four, was ordered, and some of our readers may 
remember how the works were opened by the Queen in 1848, and how the 
new seven-acre basin and its docks were thouo^ht one of the wonders of the 
world, as indeed, they then wdte. Thus we find the dockyard growing mth 
the Navy of England from eight acres in 1540 to a hundred and fifteen acres 
in 1848. A few years more and the want of dock accommodation was felt as 
much as ever. Huge ironclads, of a draught and length greater than had 
yet been known, required new docks and basins of special construction, and 
the various Parliamentary and official steps having been taken, works of 
onprecedental magnitude were entered upon both at Chatham and Ports- 
mouth. The former were • described by us in an article published July 11, 
1870; the latter, also entirely planned by Colonel Clarke, R.E., C.B., Director 
of Works to the Navy, will consist, when completed, of a tidal basin, three 
floating basins (upon one of which four docks will abut), a large deep dock, 
entered from the tidal basin, two floating basin entrance docks, which may 
also be used as deep docks, and, lastly, greatly increased wharfage and the 
necessary factories, coal depot, storehouses, &c. The system of docks and 
basins will begin with the tidal basin, entering from the harbour by an open- 
ing 100 yards wide and having a depth of 30 ft. of water at low spring tides! 
The deep dock and the two locks at the head of this basin will carry 28ft. of 
water over the invert at low spring tides ; the two latter will be the entrances 
to the repairing, rigging, and fitting-out basins, which will lead firom each 
other in the order named. These locks will in themselves be magnificent 
docks, able to receive the largest ironclad at once from the tidal basin. They 
will lead to the repairing basin, a vast excavation of a parallelogram shape. 
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which ^will measure 22 acres, and cany at high spring tides 35ft. of water. 
This depth of water will be common to the three basins ; it may be made per- 
manent by the closing of the lock gates, and one great nse of the locks will be 
that vessels may be docked in them in any state of the tide without lowering 
the level of water in the inner basins, where the tide may be ponded at its 
highest level of SdfL of water, if necessary. Having been raised to this level 
in the locks by ingress of water from the tidal basin, vessels will be able to 
pass inwards to the repairing and other basins without any lessening of the 
depth of water. The four large docks of the repairing basin will have a depth 
of 30ft. of water on their sills, even when filled at high neap tides. Two of 
them are entirely finished, and the excavation of the others is far advanced. 
Opposite to these docks will be the entrance to the rigging basin, an exca- 
vation of 14 acres, in a trapezoid shape. The third, or fitting-out basin, which 
will receive the ships when they have Jbeen repaired and rigged, will be a 
pentagon of 14 acres. On one side of this basin there will be a coal depot, so 
that vessels may leave the docks with their coals on board, ready for sea. In 
addition to these four basins and seven docks there will be an entrance, now 

m 

just completed, between the tidal basin of the new works and the steam basin, 
of 1848, which will connect together the old and new portions of the dock- 
yard ; and, as for wharfage, the harbour or north wall of the extension works 
will have 26ft. and the wall of the tidal basin 30ft. of water alongside it at 
low spring tides, making altogether three miles of wharfage accommodation in 
connection with the extension works, and that for ships of the largest class. 
The size of the whole dockyard will be more than doubled, for its present 
115 acres will be increased by m9re than 177 acres of reclaimed mud land and 
fortifications glacis, making in all an exact measurement of 293 acres 2 roods 
and 29 perches, and the wealth and requirements and engineering skill of the 
present age may be gauged by the fact that these, new works, which may be 
taken as a ten years' growth of the dockyard, are beyond all comparison 
greater than the labours of the three preceding centuries. 

The approximate quantities of some of the labour performed and materials 
used up to June of this year may help our reader.^ to realise the vastness 
of the work. By this date 2,066,500 cubic yards of mud, clay, sand, «&c., had 
been excavated, carted, and deposited; 203,100 of concrete had been mixed 
and used; 13,500 cubic rods of brickwork and Portland cement had been set 
p. place ; 786,000 cubic feet of fir and 150,000 of beech foundation piles, &c., 
had been driven in, and, in addition to this, an immense quantity of timber 
had been used for dams, shoring, and other temporary purposes ;• 56,800 cubic 
feet of granite and 21,300 of Portland stone had been set, the former in 
cement as flooring, coping, altars, &c., in the docks and locks; but 495,000 
of granite and 744,200 of Portland ashlar had been built, and a great quantity 
of both sorts of stone delivered ready for use on the ground ; lastly, 620 tons 
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of iron had been consumed in pile shoes, bolts, &c. As may be imagined, the 
variety and quantity of the plant required to cairy out such works as these is 
very large. The transit of mate];ials on the ^orks is facilitated by 14 miles of 
railway, and the number of waggons and trucks employed is sufficient to keep 
15 locomotives in constant use. There are also 19 pumping and other steam 
engines of various horse-power, while as for human labour, the daily report of 
Thursday, the 19th of September, shows that Messrs. Leather & Smith, the 
contractors, had at work 1,625 men in the dockyard, and 900 more hewing 
stone at Portland and in Cornwall. Convicts to the number of 789 were em- 
ployed, the greater part of them at brickmaking ; and including other gangs 
of hired labourers, the total number of men employed in connection with the 
works was 3,378. The six brickmaking machines, which can turn out 280,000 
bricks a day, and the five German kUns, with their tall chimneys and their 
solidly-built chambers and furnaces, which can altogether contain 1,500,000 
bricks, under burning, crowding, and drawing at the same time, should be in- 
cluded in the plant. Since the beginning of the works 100,000,000 bricks have 
been made by the convicts frohi the*clay of the excavations, wliich is excellent 
for the purpose. 

The docks and basins, as designed in 1865, were estimated to cost 
£'2,2o0,000, and for machinery, factories, gas, and water mains, tramroads, &c., 
another jg750,000 will be required, making the total cost of the whole 
^3,000,000. The total expenditure up to the 21st September comes to 
^1,368,304 12s. Od., paid out of annual parliamentary votes, amounting in all 
at the end of last session, in which jg340,000 was voted, to ^£1,468.100. Of the 
sum expended, Messrs. Leather & Smith, a contracting firm, concerned also in 
the Foreign and India offices, the works at Pembroke, and the forts at Spit- 
head, have received £1,139,600; caisson and. other contractors have had 
j£94,027 16s. 5d., and the expenses for plant, machinery, materials, and other 
matters connected with convict labour have been ^'134,766 10s. 4d. Messrs. 
Leather & Smith hope to complete the whole of their first contract, consisting 
of the tidalbasin, thelocks, the deep dock, two of the docks openingfirom therepair- 
ing basin,and nearly the whole of the outer harbour wall, by next September. The 
water may then be led into the repairing basin, perhaps by the Queen herself. 
The great capital necessary to the undertaking of such a contract as that of 
Messrs. Leather & Smith may be judged of from the fact that they had to ex- 
pend jg200,000 in plant and temporary works before they could even make a 
beginning. 

We think we are quite right in saying, not only that there is no dockyard in 
the world which surpasses, but that there is not one which, taken altogether, 
^uals that of Portsmouth as it will be when these works are complete. The 
Cherbourg basins are tidal, and not floating, and the unfinished double-dock 
at Brest is longer but not deeper than those which abut on the repairing basin. 
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The sreat coner-dam which fences out the sea all round the work is a marvel 
in itself, and it is carious to stand inside it and notice the ships in the steam 
basin floating above one's head on the seven acres of water, the immense 
weight of which is hanked up behind the dam. Here a new wall had to be 
made outside the old one, and some loose sand made it necessary to push the 
work down to 40 feet below th^ level of the water in the steam basin. From 
this point the great cofifer-dam stretches away m a semicircle, keeping the 
harbour wall to the right of the entrance of the tidal basin high and dry. As 
far as it is completed, the wall is all straight good work, without a crack or 
bulge, and one remarks the excellent double-wharf space it affords* within and 
without. The value of the basins may be judged when we say that the whole, 
of Portsmouth harbour has only a low- water anchorage for large vessels of 385 
acres, and that ships of the 'Warrior' class take 15 acres to swing in. In the 
basins they could be moored alongside of one another, and the complement of 
men which has to be kept ou board vessels laid up in the stream will be no 
longer needed, for the ships can be locked up. On the other hand, there is the 
danger of fire, but if proper appliances were also kept ready for use, so that 
ships could be moved quiclily out of the basins into the harbour, that need not 
be feared. The water outside has yet to be somewhat deepened before vessels 
of 30ft. draught can enter at all times of tlie tide. At present such ships could 
only bfc) brought into dock during 12 hours out of the 24. 

To see these works advancing surely to their comely and magnificently 
solid strength on what was lately a dismal expanse of mud and water is well 
worth a trip to Portsmouth. Passing relics of old three-deckers, in the shape 
of two great wooden figure-heads of the Queen and Lord Howe, now set up as 
statues in the yard, where they present a Gog-Magog appearance, one comes 
first to the steam basin of 1848. Here lies the 'Monarch' turret-ship, allin a 
state of red paint and repairing, and the * Warrior' dock on the other side is 
well-filled by the huge white hull of one of the Indian troopships. Each dock 
used to be christened after the first ship that entered, but this was found in- 
convenient, and the new ones are more prosaically known by their 
numbers only. The scene is busy and picturesque in every direction with 
lines of empty and laden trucks moving on and off up and down inclines behind 
their puffing engihes ; swarms o^ labourers work at the excavations, long lines 
of gantry scaffolding, of which there is in aU three miles, stretch in every direc- 
tion, connected at frequent intervals by the girders of the travelling cranes. 
The high tide rises against the ponderous timbers and well -puddled clay pf the 
coffer-dams, and finds its way here and there in a hissing stream of salt water, 
spurting through a small rift, which must be l<foked to at low* tide, or it will 
speedily become big and dangerous. Threading one's way through piles of 
Cornish granite and Portland stone, all ready to use, one comes to No. 13 dock, 
one of those which i^ completed. Its general form, and the stairs of its slop- 
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ing sides, give it something of the look of an amphitheatre. It is a huge ex- 
cavated chamber, with a floor of smooth granite led down to by vast flights of 
grey stone steps, intersected here and there with deep -cut grooves for timber- 
slides, the material being granite in the broad " altt^rs'' and copings, and Port- 
land stone in the ashlar. Granite has been used more freely in No. 12 than in 
the other completed dock, which is a pity, as the Portland stone is already 
touched here and there by last winter's frost. Beyond this point a gang of 
convicts are at work upon the excavations, but the chief part of them are en- 
gaged in the making of bricks, of which their contribution to the works has been 
no less than 100,000,000. Briclonaking is well suited to them ; the labour is 
continuous, but not so heavy as navvy work, and it is easy to keep them at it. 
We should not forget to say that the waste soil from the excavations has been 
emptied on a piece of land, or rather mud, called Whale Island, wliich has thus 
been increased in size from 11 to 85 acres, raised 20 feet above high water, and 
made an available site for a parade-ground, on which the sailors of the Fleet 
may be landed and exercised. 

Such are the Portsmouth Extension "Works, and taking also into account those 
in progress at Chatham, the recently- opened breakwater at Portland, and the 
fortifications in connection with these undertakings, our readers will own that 
Parliament and Government are after all not quite so parsimonious in their 
ontlay of public money as some would have us believe. Some may be found 
to say that the construction of these docks is on a scale of prodigal and un- 
necessary magnitude, but that is a simple question of fact. Having a Navy, 
we must have docks, and whei; those at Portsmouth and Chatham shall have 
been finished, the accommodation will not be more than is required. We can- 
not conclude this article without a tribute to the distinguished officer who fills 
the post of Director of Works to the Admiralty, and who, in the ordinary 
official way, designs and constructs, with the greatest ease in the world, and as 
part of his every- day business, works, any one of which is enough to make the 
fame and fortune of an engineer on the civil side of the profession. Nor would 
any account of Portsmouth Dockyard be complete without mention of Mr. 
Wood, the resident civil engineer, who has the immediate superintendence of 
the works, under Colonel Clarke. — Times. 



A Good Akchobaoe.— ^Our hope is not hung upon such an untwisted thread 
as '* I imagine so," or '' It is likely ;" but the cable, the strong rope of our 
fastened anchor,* is the oath and promise of Him who is eternal verity; our 
salvation is fastened with God^s own hand, and Christ's own strength, to the 
strong stake of God's unchangeable counsel. — Mutherford. 
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OUR INCREASING KNOWLEDGE. 

''Many shall run to and j'ro^ and knowledge shall he increased^ — Dan. xiL*3. 

More than two thousand years have passed since these words were written 
down by the prophet Daniel from the mouth of the angel who spoke to liim at 
the River Tigris ; and never surely was prediction uttered that has received a 
more signal fulfilment During all the past ages,men, imder the combined influence 
of curiosity and the love of gain, have been running to and fro over the whde 
earth ; and in our days this characteristic of our race has developed itself with 
unexampled rapidity. To go back less than four centuries, need we do more 
than allude to such facts as these ? — how in the year 1492 Chiistopher 
Columbus sailed from Spain westward across an ocean that {lad previously 
been thought illimitable, and on the other side of it found a new world— a 
world that, by furnishing homes to the overcrowded populations of Eurppe, and 
by the impulse which its discovery has given to heroic adventure, to commer- 
«ial enterprise, and to philosophical research, has profoundly affected the whole 
subsequent history and condition of men ? How, a few years later, spurred 
on by this example, Vasco de Gama sailed from Portugal southwards along the 
coast of Africa, until he reached and doubled a stormy cape, which he called the 
€ape of Good Hope, because for the first time it indicated to commerce a clear 
seaway to golden India,and to all the real and fabled wealth of the sunny East ? 
Need we describe how Magelhaens, not long afterwards, or rather his cVew 
(surviving to accomplish what he had begun), sailed fairly round the world — 
that world which men had thought to be but a sea-girdled plain ? How Cook, 
in the last century, revealed to us the countless islands of fairy beauty that stud 
the vast bosom of the Pacific ? how, in the present, Parry and others dared, 
through seas of crashing ice, to pierce far towards the northern Pole ; or how, 
finally, Mungo Park, all friendless, made his way from the western coast of 
Africa, as Livingstone, if still alive, is at this moment making way from the 
eastern coast into the unknown heart of that great continent, in the hope of 
bringing Its degraded tribes into intercourse, for mutual advantage, with the 
civilised nations of the earth ? Travellers have thus, through the past cen- 
turies, " gone to and fro/' and merchantmen liave followed after them, until 
now they have spread out the map of the world before us along nearly all its 
parallels of latitude, and all its great circles of longitude, leaving but a few 
blanks here and there of territory still unexplored. 

Alongside of this slow outwardly directed march of discovery of new seas 
and lands, another process has been going on ; the power of moving about within 
the world that is laid open has been simultaneously increasing. ' Our fore&theis 
could but walk, or at best ride, each man over a small portion of its surfEtce ; in 
our day the walking has become a veritable rushing — or, shall we say, flying 
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—over it, on wings that are literally as swift as the wind. The motive power 
of steam, applied to ships and carriages, has produced a revolntion ; for it 
amonnts to nothing less than a revolution that men of all classes of society are 
now able to move about to great distances with luxurious ease, and with a 
rapidity of which our grandfathers in their wildest iiEuicies never even dreamed. 
All this makes us feel as if the pulse of human li£9 were quickened, as if our 
hearts were beating fetster, to furnish more vital energy to our brains and 
muscles, and to prepare us to cope with some unknown task in the future 
higher than any that man has yet achieved. 

Nor is it only we ourselves, that now rush so rapidly to and fro : we have 
found out ways of making our words travel before us, of speaking to one another 
across the widest intervals of land and sea, at a rate as &r exceeding the ut- 
most speed of the steam-train as that exceeds the slow pace of the footsore 
postman of old. We have impressed in our service the fire that flashes in the 
lightning from east to west ; and we make it carry our messages to London, to 
New York, to antipodal Melbourne, in a shorter time than it formerly took us 
to send a letter to one of the^ neighbouring towns— ere long we shall be able, 
when necessary, to girdle the earth with our messages in a few 
seconds. 

This rapid increase of our power of movement and of intercourse stirs within 
us a proud and exhilarating thought. It makes us feel that the day is not far 
off when this globe trill be man's manageable estate, of which he shall have 
measured every field, and in which he can move at pleasure to any* comer. 
Bat is this thought as satisfactory as it is exciting ? The more we realise what 
it comes to, the less are we satisfied. For the very completeness with which 
we are exploring the countries of the world, and the rapidity with whicli 
we move over them, bring us within sight of a day when we shall have r^ached 
the end of these explorations, and when, this world having become too small 
for us, we must, like Alexander the Great, weep that we have no other world 
to conquer. We cannot help the feeling that when the limits of travel have 
been attained, man on this little earth will be like a caged bird that has reached 
the enclosing wires of its prison and desperately flaps its wings against them in 
vain. 

Man's mind, indeed, is not so easily confined. At the same time that many 
have been thus running to and fro, knowledge has been increasing, Wherever 
men have travelled, they have gatliered information about the countries they 
have visited — their mountains, rivers, soils, plants, animals, people ; so that we 
are making sure progress towards a complete acquaintance with the animate 
and inanimate things of land and sea over all the world. But more than this. 
The same wondrous medium, light, by which we see the various objects on the 
&ce of this earth, brings us knowledge also from beyond it — ^from the far-oH' 
reahns of space. It reveals to us the moon, the sun, the planels, the nearer 
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and the fiaxtlier stars ; yea, by the help of the telescope, it brings ns hints 
from nebnlsB placed at distances so iaconceiyably vast that our world, our solar 
system itself becomes in comparison smaller by far than one of the motes that 
in a half-darkened room we see floating in a sunbeam. Then in the opposite 
direction also our sight pierces, re vealiog to us, by the help of the microscope, 
wonders in the smallest things : — showing us, for example ^ that that dancing 
mote is itself a system, that it is composed of atoms as numberless perhaps as 
the stars in the Milky Way, and moving according to laws as complex bat as 
regular as those which govern the motions of the stellar universe. 

Nor is man's mind confined to space ; it pierces into the depths of time. Old 
papyri are being snatched from the hands of mummies long entombed under the 
sands of Egypt, old.macble monuments are dug up from the dust of Nineveh, in- 
scriptions found in the old countries of the world are being deciphered, bronze 
implements and flint stones and human bones are disinterred from every soil, 
to throw new light on the long-forgotten past of our race ; while fossil remains 
imbedded in the stony crust of the earth tell their tale of a wondrous antiquity 
of this globe, of changes that have taken place oi^its* surfaces during ages in- 
numerable, and of a long succession of living things that peopled it ere man 
had yet begun to be. 

Even th^ is not alL Besides space and time, science moves in a sphere,— 
that of causation. The restless mind asks. Why does the earth move round 
the sun? what makes the sun to shine ? what is light? what is heat ? what 
gives the rainbow its hues ? and what is it that gives to steam its strength ? 
These and a thousand other questions philosophy asks ; and in our days it is 
taking long strides towards an answer to them. The forces of nature are yield- 
ing up their long-kept secrets ; and it really looks to man as if he were about 
to draw aside the veil which hides the mystery of the universe. So at least 
philosophers think — or dream. 

There is something in this progress of science that is singularly fascinating, 
and, let us add, intoxicating to the youthful and speculative mind. . It is not 
chiefly the material comforts which it adds to us, the new powers of communi- 
cation, of movement, and of work which it gives to us ; but far more intoxi- 
cating to the philosophic mind is the pride of the discoveries themselves. We 
are very far from undervaluii^ them ; from boyhood we have ever greatly de- 
lighted in them. We see their beauty and know their utility. But we have 
felt the fascination of them, we have experienced the temptation of them. We 
know how it intoxicates the mind to think that we men, standing on this 
earth of ours, are applying a measuring-line to therevolutions of the stars, that 
we are analysing the gases that bum in the atviosphere of the son ; to think, 
too, that we are looking into the heart of 'atoms, and coming within sight of 
one grand central law, that will explain all the phenomena of the universe. Xiike 
the king of Tyrus, we are ready to say, ** We are wiser than Daniel ; there is 
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no secret that is hidden from ns." We bow down to our own intellect, and call 
it our God. 

We speak the sad truth when we say that much of the philosophy of the pre- 
sent day is the most godless that the world has known for 2,000 years. Drunk 
with the pride of its discoveries, it says, Nature is all ; there is no God, there 
is no human soul, no real distinction between right and wrong, no punishment 
of sin, no need for a Saviour, there is no Christ, and no eternal life : — ^let us eat 
and drink, or (if we prefer it) let us read and study ; let us enjoy the present, 
each in the way we like best ; let us make ourselves and one another as happy 
as we can in the present world ; for there is no other world, and to-morrow 
we die. 

But shall this content us ? Is this really to be the end of all ; is it the 
highest aim of our being, for which we shall be willing to. live, and having 
attained which, we shall be willing to die ? 

We cannot be satisfied with this. We feel in spite of us that our mental 
powers are limited, and that their utmost attainments are inadequate to the 
craving of our spirits. 

Just as our bodily movements are limited by this globe, off which we cannot 
step, and beyond which is immensity ; and just as that portion of the universe 
wMch we can see is limited, and there still remains beyond it — immensity ; so 
the range of the human mind is limited, and beyond its utmost ken there will 
atill remain— immensity. Already we feel the barrier->a barrier which the 
philosopher is as impotent to break through as the child, and where the wise man 
can but wrap his face in the mantle of humility to listen to the voice that issues 
from the dark unknown, " Hitherto shaltthou come, but no further ; and here 
shall thy proud waves, oh reason of man ! be stayed." 
« Philosophy has partly answered the question, What is light ? but not What 
is God ? It may perhaps ere long explain the nature of electricity, but the 
nature of our own souls is an utter mystery. We can tell the elements into 
which our bodily frames will be resolved by death, and can follow them in 
imagination as they shall be dissipated to the winds of heaven ; but to the 
question of questions, What will become of our very selves, our conscious, feel- 
ing selves ? philosophy has not a word to answer. Yet these are the very 
things we want most of all to know, — whether there is pardon of sin, whether 
there is salvation from sin^ whether there is communion witli God, whether 
there is for us eternal life, or no. One thing philosophy lacks; and that is 
the one thing needfoL — The British Messenger, 



Many have been Shipwrecked on the Rock of Gold. 



"THE WHITE STAR LINE." 

Ahotiibs fleet of noble ateiimeTs has lately been added to the port of Liv^ 
pool. Tbese noble specimens of naval Krclutecture aie all 6,000 tona bntthen, 
and 3,000 horse power. InCTeasiog uDprovemeats hare made ocean traTslling 
very enjoyable, and it ia not uncommon for a passenger to be Toted to the post 
of editor, whose pleasing duty it is to put on record the doings of the trip. As 
an illustration of this we give copious extracts from the The Repahlio Extra, 
edited by Col. Edward C. James, of Ogdensborgh, N.Y. 

"The ' Repubhc' is a screw steamship of 4;iT feet in length, of some 6,000 
tonsborthen, and :<, 000 gross horsepower. She is bnilt almost entirely of iron. 
the decks, however, I>eing overlaid with wood. Her engines are tm the nov 
well-known compound principle, buLlt by Messrs. Forrester, of Liverpool- 
The same wonderful agent which drives the 'Republic' through the seas is 
made to serve every conceivable purpose of convenience tmd usefolness on board. 
The sails [and the anohors are worked by steam : steaih loads and nnloads 
her freight ; the saloons and state rooms are warmed by steam; and moat 
remarkable of all, she is steered by steam, so cunningly applied that the fing«r 
of a sii^Ie sailor holds her on her course, and the touch of his hand on tbe 
wheel turns her to port or starboard as he desires, 

"Tbe grand saloon is fortyfeet by uxt}', occupies the entire width of the ship, 
ia lighted by twenty-sis ports, and furnished with the utmost taste and 
elegance. Itis located amidships, where the least motion is felt, and the low 
groaning of the vast machinery is scarcely audible, and not felt. The ventila- 
tion is excellent. All the conveniences of the ship are as perfect as human 
skiU can devise ; even electricity has been called into play, and the passenger 
who hes snugly in his berth ean, by a touch of his finger to the keyset in the 
side of his berth next him, summon the bedroom steward to his assistance. 
Indeed, such a revolution has been effected in the constmction and fittings of 
this magnificent specimen of naval architecture, that a steamship of tbe 'White 
Star Line' is like a floating palace, so steady, seonre, comfortable, and elegant 
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withal, that, while it rivals the best hotels on shore, it eclipses completely all 
the other wonders of the deep. 

" Sunday, June SOth. — Calm and foggy. At noon we had made 291 miles 
from Sandy Hook. The observations showed us to be in 40'*68 N., 67^87 W. 
The weather was mild, with a light wind from the south, bat the fog closed 
aroond us densely, so that all through the afternoon and evening the shrill 
whistle of warning was kept going. Divine services were held in the grand 
saloon at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. ; in the morning conducted according to the 
forms of the Church of England, by the Rev. C. P. WHbraham, of Audley, 
Staffordshire, England, who preached a most instructive and interesting ser< 
men; in the evening the services were those of the Presbyterian Church, 
conducted by Bev. Dr. Skinner, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and were concluded 
by an excellent sermon from Bev. Geo. S. Jervis, Congregationaliat, of 
Limerick, Ireland. The saloon was well filled, and aU joined fervently in 
singing those beautiful hymns,*' Bock of Ages,' and * Nearer my God to Thee.* 

" The 4th of July, 1872, the 96th anniversary of American Independence, 
dawned upon us with a clear sky and calm sea. Promptly at two o'clock 
the sports commenced on the main deck — ^Neptune, King of the Sea, seated 
in his car with his Queen, and drawn by a jolly band of Tritons, came down 
the deck with mulaic and song. After a triumphal procession around the 
ship, he halted just below the bridge, and, leaping from his car, mounted io 
the saloon deck with his Queen and Court, where he was heartily welcomed 
by Captain Perry, and greeted with cheer after cheer from the assembled 
passengers. Their Majesties and Court were then served with a plentiful 
supply of ' grog,' and, with many thanks for the hospitable reception, and 
promises of calm seas and pleasant weather, King Neptune returned to his 
car, and departed amid cheers and music. The races were then commenced, 
and well-contested and amusing they proved — the prizes being paid as won. 
A well-greased pole, about 20 feet high, with half-a-sovereign at the top, 
excited the emulation, but defied the utmost efforts, of the sailors who essayed 
to reach it ; and it was not until all the other sports were concluded that one 
plucky fellow, more persevering than his comrades, succeeded in reaching the 
top and securing the golden prize. The hurdle-race, three-legged race, 
and potato scramble were very entertaining. Then came the * White Star 
Line Minstrels '—a troupe of ^ Ethiopians ' improvised from the crew— who 
concluded the entertainment with songs and choruses. The whole affair was 
most enjoyable ; an^ its success was greatly due to the management of Mr. 
Kidley, the second officer, who superintended it with the utmost good humour 
and devemess. 

" At five o'clock the assembled passengers sat down to sudh a dinner as rarely 
meets the appetite on sea or shore. It' was another illustration of the 
capacity for entertainment which this splendid vessel affords, that on the 

H 
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sixth day oat such a fresh and bonaiifal supply of good things could be 
provided. 

'* As the darkness closed over the sea, the abundant supply of beautiful fire- 
works, which Captain Perry had caused to be provided for the occasion, were 
let off under the care of Mr.*Eidley, who showed great skill in the manner in 
which he conducted the display. Rocket chased rocket high above the mast- 
head, filling the air with beautiful coloured fire. Boman candles sent their 
baOs of variegated flame windward and leeward ; wheels spuu round in ever- 
changing brilliancy, and £ar and wide the sea glittered and danced in evanescent 
splendours. 

V So passed away the Fourth of July onboard the steamship ' Eepublic/ of 
the * White Star Line.' It was a day which will long live, in the memories of 
those who were fortunate enough to participate in its festivities, and in the 
hearts of all the Americans who were welcomed so cordially by English 
hospitality to celebrate this anniversary of their Independence, this gallant 
steamship (which first kissed the waters on the 4th of July, 1871), will for 
ever be associated with that proud and great Bepublic, of which it is at once 
the namesake and the symbol.'' 

HISTORY -OF SAIL. 

If Columbus, Cabot, Standish, Cook, .and La Perouse, 

Could only join our party on this ocean cruise. 

Those '* ancient mariners,'^ just roused from startled dream, 

Might lose their reason in this *' age of steam." 

Those storm- worn sailors, old-time boys, 

Knew nothing of our " White Star " joys : 

To cross the ocean with a three months mail, 

Was a wondrous feat in that " age of sail.'* 

But now 'tis made in less than nine days' time. 

Since the second advent of the Collins' Line. 

HISTORY OF STEAM. 

Cunard'and Inman, Giiion, Fulton, Watt, 

Are all sea-marks, never to be forgot. 

But the novel system, where sickness disappears. 

The ocean traveller halls with loudest cheers : 

Smooth as on a lake, we breakfast, lunch, and dine, 

In these palace-cars of the glorious " White Star " Line. 

Four hundred seven and thirty feet in length, 

Three thousand horses measuring well their strength, ' 

Push thro' ike water fifteen knots an hour. 

Five thousand tons to prove their giant power. 

Yet — the grandest marvel ever seen afloat, 

A sailor's finder steers this mammoth boat ! 
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:a. — Nautical sor- 
Teying baa for mauj; yeaxa past formed 
a very important department of the 
British Naval Service, and has been 
carried on. nnder the direction of the 
Hydtograpber to the Admiralty. Many 
offleera have greatly distinguished them- 
selrea in this branch of the servico, and 
tiie officers engaged in it hare, aa a 
general^ rule, shown so much devotion 
and zeal in the execution of their duties 
Diat the charts of many portions of the 
globe, published under the authority of 
the Admiralty, are everywhere re- 
nowned for their accuracy and general 
eicellence ; while the charta of our own 
coasts and adjacent seas are so nearly 
perfect as to leave little to be desired 
beyond occasional revision in cases where 
btnks are shifting in their character, or 
the depths of water, from other causes, 
Uable to alteration ; and such revision 
is constantly going on. It is almost 
imposifible to eiaggerate the importance 
of the results obtained by the efforts 
of the officers of tho surveying service, 
in opening up distant and dangerous 
aeas, and rendering safe the trauBit of 
our vast and valuable commerce to all 
parta of the worid ; thereby adding, in 
the pnrsnits of peace, to the renown 
the English navy has acquired by its 
Aervicca against the enemy. 



The fact, however, of nantical survey- 
ing forming a distinct branch of the ser- 
vice, earned on in Tessels fitted out nnder 
the Buspioee of the Hydrogtapher espe- 
cially for surveying duties, haa had the 
effect of limiting knowledge of the general 
principles and practice of those duties 
to the officers engaged in them ; so that 
the great body of naval ofScera know 
nothing whatever about surveying, 
whOst many, if not most of them, arrive 
at the concluaion that the art is a diffi- 
cult one, only to be acquired by a long 
coarse of special braining. Now, this 
is mnch to be regretted, as we are most 
dearly of opinion that every naval 
officer should be acquainted with the 
pHnciples and practice ot nantical sur- 
veying to a limited extent, sufficient, for 
instance, to enable bim to undertake the 
survey of a bay, fixing accurately 
dangers which he may fall in with in 
the course of his voyages, or checking the 
eonndinga of a port or harbour where he 
may happen to anchori and the Borvey of 
which had been made long before. — 
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SiiLOBS' Dbbss. — It is a remarkable 
fact that, although the absnrdity of the 
soldier's dress is the subject of continual 
obeervstion, the absurdity of the sailor's. 
dress is, as a rule, entirely overlooked 
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Yet there can be little doubt that it is the 
souToe of many of the illnesses to whioh 
he is liable. The following remarks by 
the surgeon of the 'Bellerophon/ which 
appear in the Medical Statistical Be- 
tums of the Hediterranean station 
for 1870, just published, are well 
worth attention. It will be seen that 
he attributes much of the sore throat 
which prevailed in that ship to the 
peculiar dress of the sailor. '* I have 
said before," he remarks, " and I am of 
the same opinion now, that the ridiculous 
dress which is continued to be used by 
the sailor, exposing the throat and upper 
part of the chest, has a good deal to 
answer for in regard to this disease 
and the three preceding ones (catarrh, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia). 

It is neither elegant, nor useful, nor 
oonyenient, and the sooner it is made to 
give place to a costume more in accord- 
ance with the enlightenment of the 
present time the better. The dress of 
soldiers has undergone many changes to 
meet the enlightenments of the age, whUe 
the poor sailor is robed as he was in 
BenboVs time. Surely we know better 
what is suitable for a man to wear now 
than was known then ; and no doubt we 
do, but there is a degree of prejudice to be 
got over which appears insurmountable. 
However, it does seem clear to me 
that the .trousers as now worn, tight 
about the hips and thighs, must be an 
impediment to a man going aloft, and 
being so very loose at the ankles they 
are always flapping about to his annoy- 
ance. The throat and chest being so 
uncovered must meet with sufficient 
condemnation in a sanitary point of 
view, not to say one word of the effemi- 
nate nature of the fashion." 'It must, 
on the other hand, be remembered that 
our sailors are not more d4collet4 than 
many delicate girls and infirm old ladies 
who brave the rigours of cold winds 
night after night during the season. — 
Fall Mall Gazette. 

Thb Latb Lieutenant Waghobn^E*^' 
—An appeal is made to the public on be- 



half of three' venerable ladies— the 
sisters of the late Lieutenant Waghorn. 
These ladies, at a very advanced period 
of life, are unfortunately in straitened 
circumstances. The eldest, Ann Man- 
day, is a widow, aged seventy-four years, 
residing at Melbourne, quite infirm and 
unfitted for any exertion. The third 
sister, Sarah Bansom, is likewise a 
widow, aged fifty-nine years, and also 
resides in Melbourne. She is so feeble 
that she will^oon be obliged to renounce 
her humble post as schoolmistress. 
And the second sister, Mary Jane Wag- 
horn, lives at Rochester, in Kent, and is 
an invalid and helpless. These three poor 
old ladies, believing they have an indi- 
rect claim on the British public, have 
addressed a memorial to the merchants 
and shipowners of the kingdom, asking 
for " such pecuniary aid as will provide 
a small allowance for them in their de- 
clining years." 

Every schoolboy (says the Morwing 
Post) knows that Lieutenant Waghorn 
' was the first who practically opened up 
the overland route to India ; 2mA it must 
be remembered that a statue was erected 
to^his memory at the eastern end of the 
Suez Canal. Bat although his name 
and his success are familiar, the %tory 
of his struggles and his disappointments 
is well-nigh forgotten, and will bear 
repetition. Lieutenant Thomas ^Wag- 
hom was bom at Chatham in the year 
1800. At the age of twelve he entered 
the Navy as a midshipman, and before 
he had attained seventeen passed hig 
examination in navigation for a lieuten- 
ancy, being the youngest midshipman 
who had ever done so. He did not re- 
ceive any appointment, however, and, 
having been paid off in 1817, sailed as 
third mate of a free trader for Calcutta. 
He returned home, and in 1819 was ap- 
pointed to the Bengal Marine — the pilot 
service of India — on which he served 
till 1824. During the Arracan war he 
volunteered for active service, and com- 
manded the Hon. East India Company's 
cutter 'Matchless' for two years and 
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a-half. Daring Ms servico in tlie E^t 
he became more and more convinced 
not only of the possibility, bnt also of 
the necessity, of establishing steiCm 
commnnication between England and 
India, and on his way home in 1827 he 
publicly advocated the project at Madras, 
Mauritius, the Gape, and St. Helena. 
He also endeavonred to stir np poptilar 
feeling in favour of the scheme in the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom, 
but without much success. The post- 
office authorities were doggedly opposed 
to steam navigation, as were also the 
Company's directors, with the exception 
of Mr. Loch. 

An opportunity was, however, at hand 
for Waghom, and he was not slow to 
avail himself of it. In 1829 he was 
summoned by Lord EUenborough, then 
Chairman of the' East India Com- 
pany's directors, to go to India, through 
Bgypt, with despatches to Sir J. Mal- 
colm, Governor of Bombay, and report 
upon the practicability of the Bed Sea 
navigatioiv At that time all sorts of 
difficulties were thrown in his way, and 
after a perilous voyage down the Bed 
Sea in an open boat, he reached Bom- 
bay in four months and twenty -one days 
—that being considered an eztraordi- 
narily rapid voyage in 1830. More 
convinced than ever of the practicability 
of his scheme, he went over India loudly 
adrocating it, but did not succeed in 
attracting the attention which he desired. 
On his return to England he was equally 
unsuccessful in his attempt to excite the 
interest of the Company's directors, who 
had begun to regard him as a crazed 
and troublesome enthusiast, and who 
told him that " the Governor-General 
and the people of Indi&had nothing to do 
with the India House, and that if he did 
not go back and join their pilot service, 
to which he belonged, he would receive 
such a communication from that House 
as would be by no means agreeable to 
him." On the instant he penned his 
resignation, and declared he would esta- 
blish the overland route in spite of the 



India House. And so he did. He pro- 
ceeded to Egypt not only without official 
recommendations, but, as he says, ''with 
a sort of official stigma upon his sanity." 
' The Government officials solemnly pro- 
nounced the Bed Sea unndvigable, and 
the East India Company's officers as 
sagely declared that even if its long and 
tortuous reaches were navigable, the 
north-western and south-western mon- 
soons of the Indian Ocean would swallow 
the steamers up, and the Copipany aotn- 
ally took the trouble to lay documents 
before Parliament showing that the 
scheme was impracticable because coals 
cost £20 a ton at Suez, and took fifteen 
months to get there. Waghom soon 
disproved this statement and removed 
this objection by carrying coals on camel - 
back to Suez at £4 3s. 6d. a ton. His 
enterprise gained the Pasha's favour, 
and he established regular mails, keep- 
ing them in his own hands fbr five 
years. On one occasion his mail reached 
England from Bombay in the then un- 
precedentedly short time of forty-seven 
days, and the Government and the East 
India Company, compelled to acknow- 
ledge their own miscalculations, united 
in starting an opposition. Little um- 
brage could have been taken at their 
conduct had they rewarded Waghorn or 
compensated him for his outlay. They 
simply combined to drive him off the 
road, and so chary were they in their 
.recognition of his merits, that for ten 
years, from 1832 to 1842, he was kept 
knocking at the door of the Admiralty, 
and soliciting the rank of a lieutenant 
in the Navy. In 1842 Lord Haddington 
did bestow upon him that immense 
honour ! 

Superseded in his mail traffic, Wag- 
hom set about providing easier means 
of transit and more comfortable accom- 
modation for the few travellers by 
the new route from east to west, and may 
be said to have created the passenger 
traffic. He established vans to super- 
sede the camels which crossed tlft desert, 
and built hotels in Alexandria and 
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Cairo; but again he was superseded 
by the Government, through an in- 
flaei^ial companj nnder the patron- 
age of the Government and the India 
House. Foiled in his every attempt, 
impoverished and in debt, oppressed hy 
care, yet conscious thai; be was a national 
benefactor, he applied for assistance to 
discharge the obligations which he had 
contracted in the public service. After 
wearisome delay, theEast India Company 
granted hiyi a pension of £200 a-year, 
and the Government did the same, but 
neither would pay his debts. His pen- 
sions were therefore handed over to his 
creditors. His constitution was shat- 
tered by his hard and toilsome life, and 
his heart broken by the unmerited cold^ 
uess with which he was treated, and ho 
only.survived to draw the first quarter 
of the Government pension and eighteen 
months' of the Company's. 

The widow was left in distress, but the 
East India Company, not willing actually 
toseeherstarve,grantedheramagnificent 
annuity of £50, while the Government 
gave her £25, which was afterwards in- 
creased to £40 a-year ! Waghom's debts 
were never paid. It is his sisters t^ho 
now appeal to the public for a little 
help. Their request is a modest one, 
and the sum which would suffice to place 
them in comfort for the rest of tlmr 
ives is a small one. Their brother has 
placed millions in the pockets of English- 
men, added greatly to the comfort of 
all voyaging to the far East, and im- 
mensely facilitated our intercourse with 
our Indian Empire. M. de Lesseps and 
the Suez Cftnal have improved upon his 
work, but his memory has all the lionour 
which belongs to the pioneer. In his 
lifetime he had none of the reward, and 
therefore the greater reason exists why 
this public neglect should even thus 
tardily be remedied in as far as is pos- 
sible, and his surviving relatives should 
be saved from destitution. 

Subscriptions for this object are, we 
believe, received by the London Char- 
tered Bank of Australia, 88, Cannon 



Street, E.C., and we are glad to Icam 
that Mr. Gladstone has recommended a 
Government pension of £25 to each of 
the sisters. 

The Geooraphical Society and the 
Abctic Expeditions. — ^At the inaugural 
address of the President, Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, ILCJB., on the 
12th November, the Chairman said: "I 
now turn to a subject which to the Fel- 
lows of the Royal Geographiqal Society 
is only second in interest to that of the 
African discovery — ^I mean the subject 
of Arctic exploration. (Hear, hear.) 
The most important, perhaps, and best 
planned of rf;he expeditions which have 
left Europe for the exploration of the 
unknown North Polar area during this 
year is that which has been fitted out 
by the Austro-Hungarian nation, and 
placed under the experienced leadership 
of Weyprecht and Payer, men whose 
names are already familiar in Arctic 
geography, and who^e preliminary 
voyage of last year had such remarkable 
results. The instructions carried by 
this expedition give as its main object 
the examination of the region north of 
Siberia, and the goal tp be constantly kept 
in view by its commanders is to reach 
Behring's Strait within the period of two 
winters and three summers, for which 
time the expedition is well provided. 

" The starting-point of exploration is 
considered to be the north coast of 
Novaia Zemlia, where Count Wiltschek, 
in an auxiliary voyage at his own pri- 
vate costf'Will formadep6t of provisions 
and coals, to be used only in case of 
absolute necessity. Count Wiltschek's 
ship left Tromsd in June of this year; 
the purpose of its commander being to 
pay a flying visit first to Spitzbergen, 
where he would ascend the Homsund 
Tind (4,660 ft.), the highest known 
mountain of these islands, and thence 
to proceed to the north of Novaia 
Zemlia. The main expedition sailed 
from Bremerhafen on the 13th of June, 
aud, after calling at Tromso, finally 
started for the Icy Sea on the 13th of 
July. The latest in,telligence we possess 
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of these Vessels is of the 16th of August, 
at which time the chief and auxiliaiy 
czpeditioiis appear to have met on the, 
north-east coast of Novaia Zemlia. The 
vessels had encountered large quantities 
of ice, since the great Polar stream ap- 
pears to have been deflected this year 
from its ordinary course on the east of 
Spitzbergen (whic)ihas been found to be 
free of ice) towards Novaia Zemlia ; but 
the experiences of past years in these 
regions show that the sea north and east 
of Novaia Zemlia may be open even 
late in September, so that there is no 
reason to apprehend that both vessels 
may not yet carry out their programme 
for this season, — ^the one to form a depot 
on the north of the island, the other to 
posh eastward to winter quarters on the 
Siberian coast. 

" Next in importance is the Swedish 
Expedition, the fifth which has been 
fitted out by that country — ^partly at 
Q^oyemment cost, partly by aid of 
scientific societies, and partly by 
national enterprise. Two ships of the 
Swedish Navy, each commanded by a 
naval officer, constitute the expedition 
which sailed in July under the direction 
of the veteran Professor Nordenskidld. 
The general scheme to be followed is 
that of wintering in the Parry Islands, 
in lat. 80 deg. 40 min. north of Spitz- 
bergen, and of penetrating thence over 
ice towards the Pole, by means of rein- 
deer-sledges, early in 1873. By the 
latest account this expedition had 
reached Green Harbour on the west 
coast of Spitzbergen on the 4th of 
August, and so far all had gone well. 
"The only other national expedition be- 
ing carried on at present within the Polar 
region is that of the American Govern- 
ment, und^ Captain Hall ; but of this 
there are no satisfactory accounts. Ac- 
cording, indeed, to a letter I have just 
received from our honorary correspond- 
ing member. Admiral Jrminger, of 
Copenhagen, no intelligence whatever 
had been received when the Danish 
vessels left in September last at any of 
the settlements in Greenland of Hall's 



expedition since its departure from 
Tissuasak in September, 1871; so that 
the rumour of its return to Disoo ip. 
February last must be held to be desti- 
tut6 of foundation. The only English- 
man known to be engaged in Arotio 
exploration this year is Mr. Edward 
Whymper, of Alpine fame, who, after 
carefully planning and preparing, at his 
own cost, for an inland journey in 
Western Greenland, left Copenhagen in 
May for the Danish Colonies. I learn 
from Admiral Irminger that Mr. 
Wbymper had returned from Omenak 
to Godhavn in September last, and. was 
expected soon to arrive at Copenhag^ 
in one of the Danish ships. 
" Not the least praiseworthy and produc- 
tive of the Arctic voyages which have been 
made during past years are those of the 
Norwegian whaling fleet, the captains of 
which now vie with one another in sail- 
ing far into the Icy Sea, in making new 
discoveries there, and in constantly add- 
ing to our knowledge of 'its climate by 
carefully kept meteorological registers. 
Much of the credit which arises from 
the results of these voyages is due to 
the able directions given to the whaling 
masters by Professor Mohn, of Christi- 
ania, and to the enterprising spirit 
which he has infused into the fleet. Two 
of these fishers. Captains Altman and 
Johnsen, have already this year brought 
home the most interesting accounts of 
King Karl Land, an island of the Spitz- 
bergen Archipelago, first seen by the 
English voyager Wiohe, in 1617, but 
never previously visited. In leng^ the 
newly-examined island measures about 
44 nautical miles ; no glaciers exist on 
it, and the snow -fields are disconnected 
and of no great extent. Vast quantities 
of drift* wood lie high above the tide- 
mark on its eastern shores, and the ordi- 
nary Polar animals are found there in 
abundance, the reindeer being especially 
large and well nourished. With this 
example before us of the g^eat annual 
gain to science derived from the well- 
directed efforts of the Norwegian fishers, 
it is to be deplored that no advantage 
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has as yet been taken of our own re- 
sources of a like kind for increasing the 
knowledge of the Arctic region. 
■''Every year for centuries back a nume- 
rous fleet of well-equipped vessels (most 
of these are now steamers) has left our 
shores for the whaling grounds on the 
east and west of Greenland and Baffin 
Bay; yet since the time of the Sooresby's, 
who stand alone, no single British 
whalefisher has contributed anything to 
extend general information on this most 
interesting region. The condition of 
the ice in Baffin Bay and the straits 
leading to and from it at various seasons 
and in different years has the most im- 
portant bearing on the questions of 



climate and of oceanic circulation in the 
northern hemisphere, and of these con-" 
ditions we possess no accurate knowledge 
whatever. It is well worthy, then, of 
the consideration of the Council of out 
Society, &$ weU as of the Meteorological 
Department of the Board of Trade 
whether it might not be desirable that a 
code of instructions should be drawn up 
for the guidance of the masters of 
British whaling vessels in observing and 
recording such important phenomena. 
By this means a harvest of information 
« might be yearly gathered, the gain to 
science being very considerable, while 
the cost of obtaining it would be very 
trifling." 
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For the Shipwrecked 

Ahble. — Proceeds of Sale 
of Clothes washed ashore, per 
Mr. Jno. M. Henderson (Lloyd's 
agent) £0 11 

Bbiohton. — A lecture on Popular 
Astronomy, illustrated by some splen- 
did dissolving views, was given at the 
Pavilion twice on the 19th February, 
by Captain C. D. Campbell, of the In- 
dian Navy, in aid of the Society. In 
the afternoon, Mr. G. Clarke, B.N., the 
Honorary Agent of the Brighton Branch, 
presided, and gave some account of its 
working and the amount of relief afford- 
ed by its means. Miss H. Clarke pre- 
sided at the pianoforte, and performed 
appropriate selections — ''The Heavens 
are telling," &c. — at intervals during 
the lecture in the afternoon. In the 
evening, the Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
Ireland) presided. The lecture was ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; there is nothing 
no well adapted to dissolving views as 
astronomy and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and as shown on the 
screen, not only caused great delight at 
the moment, but must have enabled 
some of the young people present to 



Ma/rvner^ Society, 

realize astronomical facts in a way that 
many minds could not attain by months 
of book- study. The proceeds of the 
lecture amounted to £23 9 

Banff. — Proceeds of a Soiree 
by the Seamen, on 13th Jan. 15 

Bltth. — Sermon in Central 
Hall, per Rev. Dr. Rutherford 
(of Newcastle) 3 18 6 

Berwick - upon - Tweed. — 
Donation to Society, from the 
Berwick Fortnightly Enter- 
tainments 5 

Blatchington. — Fee re- 
ceived for Burying a Drowned 
Seaman, per Rev. R.N. Dennis 6 8 

Bolton -LE- Moors. — Ser- 
mon on Christmas Day in 
Walmsley Church, per Rev. 
R. C. W. Croft, B.A. (Life 
Mem.) 7 

Blakeney. — Proceeds of an 
Entertainment, with Read- 
ings, per Rev. R. H. Tillard, 
Rector (Life Gov.) 14 16 

Collection at Odd Fellows' 
Meeting, Cley, per Capt. 
Howes 18 
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Sermons in LanghomGhurcb, 
perfiev. J. M. Randall... £2 12 6 

Brightlingsea. — Sermon 
in Parish Church, per Rev. 
Arthur Pertwee, M.A.. (Life 
Mem.) 5 10 

CoBHAM. — Sermon in Stoke 
D'Abernon Chnrob, per Rev. 
P. P. Phillips, M.A. (Life Gov.) 7 7 

Plebtwood. — A meeting wad held in 
the Whitworth Institute, on the 28th 
February. Col. Lowry, C.B., presided, 
besides whom the followiug gentlemen 
were on the platform : — Revs. T. Bridges, 
H. Lings, 6. Lester, and J. M. Coombs. 

The Chairman congratulated the 
meeting and himself upon the support 
of the clergy of almost ©very church in 
Fleetwood. (Applause.) Itwasapecu- 
liarpleasure to him, in fact he considered 
it a great privilege, to be the Chairman 
where all sects had united upon one 
truly catholic object. He had found, in 
reading over the statistics, that the So- 
ciety had relieved, directly or indirectly, 
on an average, more than ten thousand 
persons per year, for the last few yeaVs. 
According to calculations, three or four 
wrecks occur every night in the year on 
the English shores, and though perhaps 
there were not many coming home to 
the people here, he felt they would agree 
with him that because God in His mercy 
had averted the misfortune from them, 
it was no reason why they should not 
do their best to assist those who were 
not BO fortunate as themselves, and 
show their gratitude to God for the 
perils they had been spared. He pleaded 
earnestly on behalf of the Society, it 
being engaged in a noble work: that of 
providing for the earthly future of those 
who had had misfortune n t sea, and called 
upon the travelling Secretary (Mr. A. M. 
Gillham), who gave a brief reswm^ of the 
Society's history and operations. 

The cause of the Society was also 
ably advocated by the ministers above 
named ; and Colonel Lowrt, in re- 
turning thanks said, though he was a 
soldier himself, he was the eldest son of 



a sailor, and his eldest son was also a 
sailor. As he had been kindly allowed 
to represent the vicar of the parish, in 
the lamented absence of Mr. Pearson, 
he would dismiss them with this bene- 
diction — " Whatsoever thy hand findcth 
to do, do it with thy might," and he 
added, " do it at once ;" " for there is no 
work, nor device npr knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goeat." The sum realized after the 

meeting was £20 

Garlieston. — Collection 

after Sermon 2 11 5 

HiGHCLERE.— Proceeds of a 
Concert by the "Highclere 
Castle Minstrels," per Rev. E. 

T. Waters 2 5 

London. — The following contributions 
of £20 and upwards have been received 
during the past quarter, viz. : — 
Her Majesty the Queen (an- 
nual) 25 

Her Royal Highness the 

Duchess of Cambridge... 20 
His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough (President) 31 10 

The Dowager Marchioness 

of Westminster 20 

T. Brassey, Esq 20 

* J. G. Barclay, Esq 20 

Miss Eliza Blaydes 50 

Messrs. Blyth, Greene & Co. 105 o 

Mrs. Cholmley 20 

R. L. Chance, Esq 52 10 

Messrs. Coutts & Co 25 

Mrs. Carne 20 

Fishmongers* Company ... 50 

Collected from the Servants 

of the Hon. Mrs. Howard, 

Ashtead Park, Epsom ... 2 3 6 

Collected by Pupils in Box, 

per Mrs. Dillon, Coatham, 

Bristol 2 6 

Messrs. T. A. Denny & Co. 25 

Alex. Findlater, Esq 20 

B. Greenhill, Esq 26 5 

Col. T. and Mrs. GascoignelOO 

H.y 20 

J. W. C. (per Hoares') 100 

M 100 
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Mrs. Knowles 50 

Mrs. Henry Kemble 25 

National Provincial Bank 

of England 52 10 

Lord Overs tone 25 

Portion of Ofifertorj" in St. 

Petier*a Chnroh, Eaton 

Square, per Rev. G. H. 

Wilkinson (Life Gov.), 

and Eev. C. H. E. Wyohe 

(Life Gov.) 60 9 6 

Profits of a Special Enter- 
tainment on 7th Feb., 

per Messrs. J. Wilkinson 

and E. Bevan, managers 

of Tuesday Evening Lec- 
tures at Upper Edmonton J.5 1 

G.T.Buck,Esq 20 

Messrs. Raymond & Keid... 30 
Society for Relief of Persons 

imprisoned for small debts 50 
Trustees of the late Wm. 

Thorngate, Esq., per 

Henry Compigne, Esq. 

(annual) 70 

Messrs.Wil8on,Donkin&Co. 26 5 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon 

&Co 100 

W.Winn, Esq 52 10 

The following Legacies 
have been announced or re- 
ceived : — 

Mrs. Gibson 180 

Miss Hamilton -..200 

ThomasHolme,E3q. (including 

Interest, less expenses) i,545 

Peter L. Hussey, Esq 50 

Richard Palmer, Esq. (from 

Court of Chancery) 56 14 6 

Errata. — (3n page 39 of last number, 
from J. G. Atkinson, Esq. to Mrs. Ten- 
nant,for "contributions" read "legacies." 

Lossiemouth. — Sermon, per 
Rev. W. Nairn (Life Mem.) 

U.P. Church, Keith 5 

Lowestoft. — Portion of a 
Legacy of the late Mr. Jere- 
miah Gosling (of Otley, Suffolk) 10 
Manchester* — A meeting was held 
in the Mayor's parlour, on the 16th De- 
qemberf The Bishop of the diocese, who 



presided, said that a curious series of 
maps was in existence, which showed 
what were the most dangerous parts of 
the coasts of England; and these 
plainly pointed to the fact that the 
worst was the part stretching from 
Sunderland to the North Foreland; then 
the south-western coast and the coast 
of Cornwall, and then the mouths of the 
Mersey and the Dee, and the shores of 
the Island of Anglesey. These seemed 
to be the most perilous portions of the 
coast, because it was upon these parts 
that the greatest numbers of wrecks oc- 
cured. The Society's report stated that 
the number of wrecks would probably in- 
crease rather than decrease. The compe- 
tition in trade and copimerce had become 
so keen that often very unseaworthy 
vessels were sent out with freights, and 
navigation in such cases was corres* 
pondingly perilous. Remembering these 
facts, that our commerce was rapidly in- 
creasing, that competition was very 
keen, that vessels of an unseaworthy 
character were constantly sent to sea, 
it was easy to give evidence to the state- 
ment that the number of wrecks was 
more likely to increase than decrease. 

He was afraid, too, that Englishmen 
were more reckless of life than seamen 
of other nations — an element which had 
no doubt contributed to our maritime 
greatness, but which ^ was nevertheless 
an element of danger. Owing to the 
increased number of vessels frequenting 
om' coasts and narrow seas, the number 
of wrecks would increase, although no 
doubt the numbers would increase or 
diminish according to the prevalence 
and violence of storms. A proof of this 
might be seen in the newspapers, which 
showed that during the present month 
— that was to say, in a fortnight — there 
had been 11 wrecks, entailing a loss of 
439 lives. Notwithstanding this, it was 
likely that no lady or gentleman present 
could mention the names of more than 
three or four of the yessels so wrecked. 
There was not an adequate amount of 
sustained interest in the minds of the 
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Manchester people in the great risks 
seamen had to undergo. This was the 
real fact of the case. • 

The other day he received a letter 
from a lady who was granddaughter 
of the late Bishop of Exeter, \n whioh 
she wished to enlist every bishop and 
clergyman in an attempt tp induce 
their people to make it a matter 
of duty and conscience in every Chris- 
tian to offer up, during great gales, 
prayer to God for the preservation of 
those exposed to risks at sea. This was 
a matter which should engage the at- 
tention of every good Christian, for no 
doubt " we gentlemen of England, who 
live at home at ease," as the poet said, 
very often failed to realize wh^n com- 
fortably in bed, with the storm howling 
wildly without, the dangers of those 
exposed to stormy and tempestuous seas. 
In conclusion, he would only say that the 
case of the Society was one of real char- 
ity, brought very near home to them, 
and to all interested in great commercial 
enterprises, and that on this ground the 
people of Manchester should do more 
than they had hitherto done in support 
of an institution so praiseworthy as 
this. (Applause. ) 

Mr. A. M. GiLLHAM, Travelling Secre- 
tary, having replied to some questions 
of the Chairman, and explained the 
working of the Society, 

Mr. W. T. Charley, M.P., moved— 
"Tha't this meeting, haying listened 
with the deepest interest to the very 
eloquent and able statement of the right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester, 
expresses its sympathy with the objects 
of, and its confidence in, so truly great 
and national a Society as the Ship, 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Boyal 
Benevolent Society." He said that the 
Society in its operation an4 administra- 
tion was essentially a lay institution J 
bat it deserved the advocacy 9.nd sup> 
port of Christians of all denominations. 
Its work was a noble work of faith and 
love ; it was a benevolent Society, and 
they knew that the highest act of divine 



worship was not only religion and purity 
in oneself, but benevolenoe to others. 
Benevolence was a much sweeter word 
than charity in its modem sense, for 
charity meant mendicancy and pauper- 
ism, whilst benevolence always main- 
tained the independence of those to- 
wards whom it was exercised. A gift 
accompcmied by sympathy had been 
said by the Agents of the Society to be 
of much greater value and efficacy than 
if it were flung at the recipient by a 
careless and contemptuous hand in the 
guise of charity. The Society was be- 
nevolent, provident, and national; it 
engendered habits of thrift and self- 
sacrifice, and for this, if for nothing else, 
it deserved support. Moreover, it was 
an international society — not, however, 
an international society like that which 
stirred up conspiraoies against States, 
and stung the hand which made it. 

The question of the unseaworthiness of 
many vessels was a most important one, 
but he was afraid many ships were sent 
out perfectly seaworthy and we) 1 equipped 
in every respect, whioh were highly in- 
sured and then Vilfully wrecked. To 
such an extent was this wrecking car- 
ried on that in one Instance a special 
conmiission had been despatched to in- 
quire into the matter. Such a system, 
of course, jeopardised the lives of sea- 
men, and he was glad to see that Lloyd's 
and other great insurance associations 
were giving their support to this Society, 
whioh he cordially recommended to the 
good offices of everybody. 

The Kev. E. Hewlett seconded the 
resolution, which was passed. 

The Broman Catholic Bishop of Sal- 
70 BD (Dr. H. Vaughan) moved a resolu- 
tion affirming that in the opinion of the 
meeting the Institution merited the 
wannest sympathy and support of all 
classes, more especially of those resident 
in great cities dependent upon maritime 
interests for their prosperity; and trust- 
ing that the assistance rendered by 
Manchester and the neighbouraood 
might be commensiirate with the para* 
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mount olaims of the sliipvrreoked fisher- 
men and seamen. He said that one 
great object of the Society was to teach 
seamen habits of providence, and this 
was a most important item in its pro- 
gramme. The seamen in the merchant 
service numbered 200,000, and they 
were a well-paid body of men, 'their 
wageA being mnch larger than those 
received by men in the navy, who nnm- 
bered 50,000. How, then, came it that 
these well-paid men fell so frequently 
into distress, leaving their wives and 
children, on their death, helpless npon 
the surface of society P The fact was 
that the sailor was an improvident man; 
but there was a mode^by which he might 
be taught to help himself, and to prac- 
tise habits of thrift and .providence. 
The State pensioned men in the navy, 
and provided for widows and children, 
and consequently the wages paid to 
the seamen in the navy was smaller 
than that made to the seamen in the 
mercantile marine. But the larger 
wages induced men to quit one service 
for the other, and he could not see why 
some plan should not be devised where- 
by superannuated sailors of the mer- 
chant service should not be better 
treated than they were at present, and 
better provision made for their widows 
and children. Every master or captain, 
before he went to sea, had to render an 
account of the number of hands he had 
on board and their names, and it was 
suggested that a certain sum should be 
kept back from every man, by GJovern- 
ment authority, of the amount He was 
paid before he went on board, the sum 
to be used as capital out pf which to 
furnish pensions. A very short Act of 
Parliament would enable a small tax to 
be levied, and he did not think its work- 
ing would be very complicated. Of 
course it was the privilege of the British 
tar to grumble, and there was no doubt 
he would raise a number of objections j 
but he believed most sensible men 
would see that the withholding a small 
sum from their wages for such an object 



would gain what was much dosired at a 
very small cost. If some of the mem- 
bers for the city, or for Salford, could 
be pressed to undertake the manage- 
ment of such a bill, a great boon would 
be conferred on all interested in sea- 
faring mattens. , 

The Bev. S. A. Steinthall seconded 
the resolution. He said he did not 
think an appeal to Grovemment at pre- 
sent would be met by any great success, 
for unpleasant recollections of the Green- 
wich sixpence still lingered in the minds 
of seamen. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was passed, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 

It was announced that subscriptions 
to the extent of £122 had been received, 
and amongst them were : — The Bishop 
of Manchester, £5; J. E. Lightfoot, 
Esq., £5; S. E. Gottam & Sons, £5; 
Mrs. Somes, £5 ; Messrs. Carver Bros., 
£5; W. Koberts, Esq., £5; St. John's 
Sunday Schools, Gartside-street, don., 
£1 lOs.; Mrs. Ackers, Moreton Hall, Con- 
gleton, £5; M. Bateson-Wood,Esq.,£5; 
J. Heald, Esq. (with £10 lOs. previously), 
don., £42; Donation of a Lady, per Jas. 
Heald, Esq., £26 5s. ; Luke Turner, Esq., 
Whalley Eange, £10 j H. M. Steinthal, 
Esq., £5; Bishop of Salford, £1. 

Middle. — Offertories on 
Christmas Day and January 
5th, in Parish Church of 
Middle, Shrewsbury, per Eev. 
G.H.Egerton (Life Mem.)... 5 4 3 

Mount Batten, Plymouth. 
— Proceeds of Sale of Wrecked 
Clothing, per Mr. Jas. Cooney 
(Coast-guard) 11 3 

Netheravon, Wilts. — Offer- 
tory Collection in Church, per 
Uev. W. H. Heaven 2 10 

Nairn. — Sermon in Free 
Church, per Bev. John Bisset, 
U.P 4 6 10 

Newburgh, Fife. — Sermon 
in U.P. Church, per Eev. J. P. 
Edgar (Dunbog) 1 13 
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OiiYOKO. — Sermona in Or- 
ford and Sadbonme Ghorohes, 
per Bev. J. Maynard (Life 
Gov.) 5 18 

PoETSOY. — Collection at 
Seamen's Soiree, per Mr. A. 
Slaker 2 7 

Plymouth. — Proceeds of 
three Offertories at the Com- 
munion on board H.M.S. 
'Valorons/ per Eev. F. C. 
Lang 1 12 1 

Bayenolass and GosFOETn. 
— Sermon in Gosforth Chnrch 
in 1872, per Bev. J. A. Cheese 
(LifeMem.) 5 18 4 

Sermon in Digg Chnrch, 
per Bev. B. G. Colling- 
wood (Life Mem.) 5 10 

Salisbuet. — Proceeds of 
Concert at Baverstock, per 
Ten. Archdeacon Hony (Life 
Gov.) 4 2 



South Shields. — Sermon 
in Chapel, per Bev. J. Kirk 
(LifeMem.) 6 3 6 

Stipfkey. — Sermon, in 
Parish Chnrch per Bev. B. B. 
Brereton 18 5 

Steanbaee. — Sermon in 
Parish Chnrch, per Bev. B. 
G. Warren (Life Gov.) 12 12 

SuNDEBiiAND. — Sermon to 
Sailors in Bethesda (Jhapel, 
perBev.A. A.Bees(LifeMem.)* 5 

Sermon in Bishopwear- 
month Church, per Bev. 
Canon Cookin (Life Gov.) 33 8 

Teoon. — Sermon in U.P. 
Church, per Bev. S. Kirk wood 2 10 

Waekwoeth. — Sermon in 
CongregationalChapel , Amble, 
per Bev. W. A. Kyd, M.A. ... 2 2 

Watchet. — Proceeds of a 
Concert, per Bev. B. Pool, 
M.A. (ChairnTan) 4 17 6 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE HIGH SEAS. 



The following rewards were gpranted 
by the" Shipwrecked Mariners' Society " 
during the past quarter, viz.: — 

December 27th. — Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, B.N., V.P., in the 
chair. 

A letter was read fh)m Messrs. Crew 
and Kidman, of 4, Jeffrey Square, en- 
closing a copy of a letter from W. Ban- 
dall, late captain of the * Pride of the 
Ocean/ of South Shields,' addressed to 
the editor of the SfUpping Oazeite, ac- 
biowledg^g, with the heartfelt and 
grateful thanks of himself and crew, the 
noblQ and heroic conduct of Captain D. 
S. Ewan of the schooner ' Princess of 
Wales' of Peterhead, in saving their 
lives, under the good providence of God, 
afberremainingby their rapidly-breaking- 
^p vesssel for three days, during a vio- 
lent hurricane and very heavy sea, which 
swept their decks and lost their long- 
boat. It.appeared that Captain Ewan's 
exertions were at last rewarded, when 
tbe gale moderated, by his taking ofif 24 



persons, including the captain and his 
wife, in hia, only remaining boat — a small 
skiff from the water-logged vessel. 

It was proposed by Captain Vincent 
Badd, seconded by Vice- Admiral Buckle, 
C.B., an^ carried unanimously, that the 
silver medal of the Institution be pre- 
sented to Captain D. S. Ewan for his 
humane and intrepid conduct on the 
occasion. 

Jan. 10th. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, B.K., Y.V., in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Bamsgate 
Agent, making an application > for a re- 
ward for the master and crew of the 
fishing smack ' ToungBose,' for saving 
the lives of the master and three of the 
crew of the * Ann,' of Sunderland, en 
the 30th October, 1872. 

It appeared that colours of distress, 
flying in the rigging, were discovered by 
the master of the iimack, who went and 
hailed them when in a sinking state, 
blowing very hard with a heavy sea run- 
ning ; with difficulty they launched their 
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boat and the master of the smack and 
one of his orew went in her and were 
snccessfnl, nnder God, in bringing away 
the master and crew of the * Ann/ who 
were in a very exhausted state from 
pnmping on board the smack, which . 
landed them safe at Bamsgate; the other 
two of the crew of the 'Ann * were taken 
off in a boat of the smack ' Summer 
Clond/ and landed at Lowestoft. 



Ifc was proposed by Captain V. BQdd> 
seconded by J. Holt Skinner, Esq., and . 
carried nnanimonsly, that the sum of £4 
be awarded to Gilbert Gravells, the mas- 
ter of the • Young Hose ; ' £3 to George 
Ferridge, fisherman; £2 to Thomas 
Hunt, fisherman ; and 10s. each to the 
boys, Thomas Friend and William 
Friend. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following are the rewards granted 
by the " Boyal National Lifeboat Listi- 
tution " during the past quarter, viz. : — 

Jan. 2nd. — ^Thomas Chapman, Esq. 
F.11.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The silver medal of the Institution 
and a copy of the vote inscribed on vel- 
lam were voted to Mr. William Meams 
and Mr. William Mearns, Jun., the cox- 
swains of the two Montrose lifeboats, 
together with £34 13b. 6d., to pay the 
expenses of the boats on the 2l8t nit., 
when they were instrumental in saving 
the crew of nine men from the brig 
' Henrietta,' of Mcmel, which had gone 
ashore off Montrose in a heavy gale and 
very high sea. On that occasion four of 
the orew of the larger boat were .thrown 
into the sea by a tremendous wave, and 
buffered much from exposure before they 
could be got back into the boat. Un- 
fortunately, eight days afterwards one 
of them, named Alexander Paton, died 
fi-om the effects of the exposure. The 
sum of £50 was voted by the Institution 
in aid of the local fund for the relief of 
his poor widow and child. In addition 
to the foregoing awards, £575 were voted 
to the crews of various lifeboats of the 
Institution for services rendered during 
the storms of the past month, resulting 
in the savi^ng of 120 lives from ship- 
wcecks- on onr coasts. 

The silver medal and a copy of its 
vote inscribed on vellum were presented 
to Mr. Robert Leask, jun., farmer in 
the Orkney Islands, and the thanks of 



the Society to his young son, for their 
gallant services in putting off in a boafc 
and saving one out of- three persons 
whose boat had been capsized during 
squally weather off Stsonmess. 

Payments to the amount of £1,350 
were ordered to be made on different 
lifeboat est4blishments. 

February 6th.— Mr. Thomas Chap- 
man, F.B.S., in the chair. 

The committee expressed their deepest 
sympathy with the families of th6 seven 
poor fellows who perished through tbe 
fatal accident which happened to the 
Institution's lifeboat at Skerries while 
nobly attempting, during a terifio gale, 
to save a shipwrecked crew off Balbrig- 
gan, and decided on voting £250 in aid 
of the subscription now being raised for 
the relief of the men's families. A similar 
expression of deep sympathy was mani- 
fested for the widow of William White, 
one of the Ranisgate lifeboat men, who 
was lost from that boat on Sunday 
night while engaged on service on the 
Goodwin sands, and a sum of £50 was 
granted towards the fund for her relief. 

The silver medal was voted to Hr- 
Downing, banker, and Captain Howorth, 
B.K., inspecting commander of Coast- 
guard at Penzance ; the second service 
clasp and £5 to Mr. William Blaokmore, 
chief officer of Coastguard, and double 
the ordinary reward to the crew of the 
Penzance lifeboat for their gallant and 
dQjbermined conduct on the occasion of 
the recent services rendered by that 
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boat ia saving 12 lives from different 
wrecks. The thanks of the Institution 
were also voted to Mr. Downing, jnn., 
and to Messrs. Marraok and Hettyany, 
clerks in Mr. Downing*s bank, for their 
cordial and nntiring exertions on the 
same occasion. 

The ^silver medal was also presented 
to Mr. Charles Martin, chief officer of 
the Coastguard at St. Ives, and to Mr. 
James Murphy, of the same place, and 
the thanks of the Institution, inscribed 
on vellum, to Mr. T. B. Williams, jun., 
together with a double reward to the 
crew of the lifeboat on that station, for 
their brave and persevering services the 
previous Sunday in saving 13 persons 
from the wrecked vessels ' Rambler,' 
* Mary Anne/ and ' Francis.' 

The second service clasp of the Insti- 
tution and £10 were also voted to Mr. 
William Bockliffe, late coxswain of the 
Sonthport lifeboat, in acknowledgment 
of his long and gallant services in sav- 
ing life. 

The silver medal and £o were also 
voted to Mr. Bichard Johns, mate of the 
brigantine ' John Pearce,' of Fowey, for 
his gallajit conduct in the ship's boat in 
saving 13 persons from the stranded 
catter < Mystery.' The thanks of the 
Institution, inscribed on vellum, were 
also granted to Mr. James T. Hart, chief 
officer of the Coastguard at Newgate, 
Kent, and £6 to six Coastguard men 
who had put off with him in their boat 
and saved the crew of five men from 
the wrecked schooner ' Union,' of Ply- 
mouth. Payments amounting to £1,800 
were ordered to be made on different 
lifeboat establishments. Captain D. 
Bobinson, B.N., the Assistant-Inspector 
of Lifeboats, received the special thanks 
of the Institution, accompanied by a 
model of its lifeboat, in acknowledg- 
ment of his general services in the 
lifeboats of the Society, and particularly 
for his gallant exertions in the Dandalk 
and Drogheda No. 2 lifeboats on the 
28th ult. and 2nd inst. The proceed- 
ings then terminated. 



March 6th. — Mr. Taomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The Cahore lifeboat went pff in reply 
to signals shown by the distressed bark 
' Edwin Basset,' of Sunderland, during 
a strong wind and in a heavy sea, and 
brought two of the crew to land. The 
Scarborough lifeboat proceeded to the 
assistance of a fishing coble, which was 
in much danger of being swamped by 
the broken seas at the entrance to the 
harbour. Having taken off the fisher- 
men, the lifeboat took their boat in tow; 
and braught all safely to shore. The 
Brightstone Grange lifeboat was launch- 
ed through a heavy sea, and was suo^ 
cessful in picking up a boat containing 
the master, mate, and three other per- 
sons belonging to the steamer * Quail,' 
which had gone ashore at the back of 
the Isle of Wight. The Lizard lifeboat 
saved the crew of 11 men from the bark 
* Fomalhault,' of Greifswald, Prussia, 
which went ashore near Kynance-cove. 
The Cadgwith lifeboat also afterwards 
assisted in saving the vessel. The Aber- 
soch lifeboat had done good service in 
saving th^ crew of three men frem the 
sunken sloop 'Prosperity,' of Portmadoc. 
That vessel had gone down about one 
o'clock in the morning, and the crew 
took to the rigging, but their perilous 
position was not known until four hours 
afterwards, when their cries for help 
were heard. The lifeboat men at once 
rushed from their beds to the lifeboats, 
and were fortunately enabled to save 
the shipwrecked crew. It was very cold 
at the time, and the wind was blow- 
ing a S.S.E. gale, accompanied by a 
heavy sea, which filled the boat three 
times. A reward of £3 was also granted 
to some men belonging to Porthdinllaen, 
North Wales, for going along the rocks 
and assisting to save the crew of five men 
of the schooner 'Moncarto,' of Truro, 
which had gone ashore off that place 
during a very heavy gale from the E. S.E. 
on February 2ad. Payments amounting 
to £2,050 were likewise ordered to be 
made on different lifeboat establishments. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 

I - I I I I ■ i_ _■ 

** Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and le! 

THY WIDO WS trust IN ME/'—JeREMIAH XLIX- 11. 

statement of Relief afforded hy the " Shipwrecked Mariners^ Society " to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, 
Orphans, and Aged Parents of the Drowned, ^c, letween the 1st Decemher, 1872, 
and 2Sth February, 1878. 



Note. — In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merrhnnt Service ; MM master mariner ; A ft-pprentioe : F fisherman : PB pilot and hoat- 
m<f n ; W widow ; O orphan ; AP a^red pjxent. Tiie figures following signify the amoont of 
relief, aod j^.geucy where it was given. 



13 M, 4 MM, 12 W, £ 8. 

15 0, 2 AP 131 17 

2 M, 2 MM, 5 W, 

4 0, 1 AP 50 

2 M, 2 MM, 1 AP 17 

1 W, IPB 10 

1 W 6 

IM, IMM 2 



7 
2 

5 
13 



8 10 



6 London. , 

6 Aberdeen. 
SAberystuith 
Aldeburgh. 
AVoa. 
6 Amliuch. 
OAnstruther. 



2F, IPB 

2 M, 2 MM, 2 W, 

2 0, 1 AP, 1 PB 32 10 Appledore. 
IM, 2W, 10 ... 18 7 6 Arbroath. 
IM, IW, 10 ... 12 2 

IMM 1 17 

2M 4 12 

1 W, 4 15 10 

2M, IMM 8 15 

IM, 2MM 8 12 

IM, IW, 3 ... 14 10 

IMM, 2W50... 18 7 eBarnstaple. 

89F, 5PB 66 17 Barra. . 

IMM, 1 AP ..:... 750 



G Ardrossar^. 
6 Arlchw. 
6 Ayr. 
Banff. 
Bangor {I). 
6Bangor{W). 
Ha/rmouth. 



5 



10 



3M,1W,30,1AP 21 
7 M, 2 MM, 1 W, 21 
13 M, 7 MM, 8 W, 

4 0, lAP 92 

lAP 3 

IM, 2MM 7 5 

IW, lAP 9 15 

2M 4 17 

IMM, IPB 7 12 

IM 1 10 

4W, 5 26 1 

4M,3 W, 4 0... 31 3 
4M, 1MM,1AP, 

IF 22 5 

IMM 2 10 

1W,10,2F,3PB 18 14 

1W,50 18 

2M, IMM 5 7 

IPB 2 

9 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

20 28 15 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

6 0, 1 AP 21 15 

IMM 1 15 

2M:,4MM 20 7 



Belfast. 
3 Berwick. 
6 Blakeney, 

3 Blyth. 
Bodmin. 
Boscasile. 
Bosham. 
6 Boston. 
GBridgewater 
OBridlington. 
SBrightlingtea. 
9 Bristol. 

Brixham. 
OBroadstairs 
3 Buckie. 
' Bade. 
6 Burghead. 
Bwmham. 

Cardiff. 

Cardigan. 
Carlisle. 
6 Carnarvon. 



£ B. 

IM 3 12 

IW 6 5 

1 W, 20 4 17 

IMM, 6F 11 12 

IMM 1 15 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 AP 8 7 6 Dartmouth. 

2 W, 3 0, 1 PB ... 15 19 2 Deal. 
2 MM, 8 W, 4 O, 



d. 

6 Chepstow. 

Clovelly. 

6 Cockenzie. 

Colchester, 

Cork. 

Q Cullen. 



9 DinasCross. 
ODonaghadec 
9 Dover. 
Dublin, 





9 





Dundee, 

Dunnel. 

Exmouth, 



1 AP 39 8 

IW .4 16 

IM, 1 W, 3 ... 14 10 
IW, 10 5 

2 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 

2 0, 1 AP 23 18 

lAP 8 10 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 PB 11 

3 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 
4 0,2 AP, IPB 41 14 

8MM 9 1 

IW, 3 8 6 

Jl JxL • • • • • « • ^ • • • • • • TV V 

IW 5 

4M, 2MM, IW, 

10 16 16 Folkestone. 

1 M, 2 MM, 2 W, 

40 22 7 

1M,2MM 6 5 

2M, 2W, 10... 19 1 
3 M, 1 W, 1 AP 18 12 

26 2 
2 
4 



2 Falmouth. 
Fa/versharri. 
8 Filey. 
IKshgua/rd. 
Flint. 



4W, 9 

IM 2 

lAP.... 4 

2W, 5 24 2 

1M,1MM,1W,30 9 10 

2W, IF 15 12 

2 W, 6 0, 1 PB 23 8 

2M, lAP 9 15 

11 M, 7 MM, 8 W, 
110,2AP,1F 124 



IMM 3 

IMM 3 

IF 2 

17 M, law, 25 6,' 

2F 171 

IW, 5 17 



1 
10 


12 


8 



6 Fowey. 
FramUode. 
^Frazerbvrgh 
Glasgow, 
6 Qoole. 

^Grangewioul\. 
Qranton. 
6 Qravesend. 
Qreenock. 
6 Greenwich, 
9 Grimsby. 
Guernsey. 

8 Bartlepool. 
HasiAngs. 
OHolylslcmd. 
6 Hoylake, 

Hull. 
dHunsianton 
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1 M, 1 MM, 1 W 
1W,40 

1 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 
10 

IM 

IM 

IM, IW, 10... 

2 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 
30 

4 M, 3 W, 1 O, 
IF 

6 M, 5 W, 15 O, 
SAP, 6 F 

IW 

IM, 3W,10O... 
19 M, 4 MM, 2 W, 

50 

IM 

1W,40 

IW 

4M,1AP 

4 M, 8 W, 13 O, 

1 AP 

2F 

1 M, 4 W, 12 O, 

7 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 
60 

IW 

9 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 

20 

1 MM, 1 W, 3 O 

IM 

6M,2MM, 6 O, 

lAP 

IF 

5M, IMM, 4W, 

90 

1M,1 W, 5 O... 
1M,2MM,1PB 

2W, 10 

2MM ■ 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 

30 

IM 

42M,0MM,19W, 
35 0, 4 AP, 
4PB 

IM .... 

IM, IMii 

1M,1MM,2W, 

40 

IMM 

2M,1MM,1 W 
IM 

1M,2W,40 ... 
2M,2MM, 2 W, 

40 .. . 



£ a. 

13 10 
13 

24 10 
2 
1 15 

10 11 



d. 

Hfracomhe. 

Iiuerknthiag. 

Ipnoieh. 
Irvine. 
Jersey. 
3 Kirkcaldy, 



24 7 GKnottingley. 
27 9 6 Leith. 



91 11 

8 

34 17 

62 3 

3 2 
15 10 

5 
15 2 

77 12 

6 7 
50 15 

36 5 

4 15 

42 13 

15 3 

2 5 

46 17 

3 

43 14 

16 1 

11 15 

12 13 

4 5 



3 Lerwick. 
Limekilns, 
GLUtUhamptoH 

9 Liverpool. 
6 Llanelljf, 
Looe, 
Lomemomik, 

6 Lowestqft. 

6 Lynn, 
6 Lytham, 
Maldon. 

Maryport. 
OMeva^ssey. 

6 Ji£iddU»boro\ 
9 Miljord. 
Mistley, 

6 Mwitrose, 
MoviUe. 

Newcastle. 
3 Newhaven, 
ONtwporl, If OH, 
9 Newport, ftm. 



17 11 
1 10 


Mew Quay (W) 
Newrif. 


357 9 
1 12 

4 12 


3 N. Shields. 
6 Oban. 
6 Orfiyrd 


19 18 
2 15 

16 7 
2 

25 16 


9 Padaitov}, 
Pembroke. 
6 Pen»(vnce 
Perth. 
3 Peterhead, 



£ 6. d. 



32 16 3 Plymouth. 



5 M, 2 MM, 2 W, 

3 42 

2M,2 15 

IM 3 

8M, IMM 12 

IM 1 

3 M, 2 MM, 2 W, 

3 30 

lAP 6 

IM, IMM, lAP. 14 
1 MM, 1 O, 2 AP 19 

1M,1W ...; 9 

4M, IMM 9 

IW, 10 10 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 W . 13 

IM 1 

1 MM, 3 W, 2 O . 25 

5F 8 

4M, 2MM 12 

1 MM, 14 W, 33 0155 

2F 2 

2W, 4 23 

3W, 5 16 

IM. IPB 3 

53 M, 4 MM, 26 W, 
52 0, 3 AP, 

2PB 423 

IMM, 3F 6 

1 MM, 1 W. 3 . 14 
IM, 2 W,3 ... 29 

2 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 
80 40 

1MM,3F 4 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 AP. 12 
46M,8MM,24W, 

24 0, 2 AP 353 

2M, IMM 7 

1 MM, 3 W, 2 O .20 
3M, IMM, IF... 10 
IMM, IW, 10,1 F 12 
2M, 2 F 6 

3 M, 1 MM, 1 W. 

6 0, 1 AP 27 

4M, IMM 9 

1 MM, 1 W, 2 0, 
IF 10 

3M, 1 W, 1 ... 10 

IM, 1 

14 M, 2 MM, 7 W, 

12 112 

IM, 3W, 4 ... 29 
1M,1W,40 ... 12 

4M 8 

2M,lMBir,3W,40 32 
IM, IW 9 

2 M, 3 MM, 9 W, 
15 0, 3 AP 112 



7 6 Poole, 

2 Opt. Dinorwie. 

7 GportGla^ow. 

OPortinUaen. 

17 6 Portmadoc. 

17 6 Portsmouth 

15 OportWiUiam. 

10 Pwlheli. 

6 3 Ramsgate. 
10 Beavoick. 

7 OR,H. Bay. 
.R^e. 

OSt.Andrews 

12 est. Ives (0) 

15 Salcomhe, 
10 Scalloway. 
10 8 Seai^rough. 

2 9 Seaham. 

Selsey. 

' Shoreham. 

16 3 SontkampUm. 
Southend. 



13 .11 S. Shields. 

2 6 Staithes. 

2 6 StijBfkey 

15 Stockton. 

2 6 Stonehiwen 

10 8 Stornoway, 

2 6Stromness. 

9Sv/nderland 

2 6 Swansea. 
7 QTeignmouth 

15 Topsham. 

3 9 Torquay. 
15 Voe. 

19 OWa/rhv<yrth. 

WelU. 

15 Wettford. 

7 GWeymoulh, 

17 6 WhaUay, 

1 3 Whitbjf, 
10 \Whitehaven 
12 6 WhitstahU, 

2 6 Wisbeach. 
6 Wivenhoe. 

10 Woodbridge 

5 Q Yarmouth. 



BiTicxA.mY ov Rblibv bvbiho thb pjLBt QTrxBTSB.— Widows, 293 ; Orphans, fi03 ; Aged Parents, 
JJi Haster Mariners, 142; Mariners and Apprentloes, 43S ; Fisbermen. 83; Pilots and Boatmen, 
f7 : Shipwredced persons—Snbsoribers, 686, and Non-Subsczlbers, 936 : in all, 3,062 persons 
'^'wved; at an expense, incloslTe of that in the suooeeding tables, of say £6,994 Ss^ Id. il 

I 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



*' There is sorr ow, on the sea.**— Jer emiah xlix. 2s. 

Hie Crews of the following Vessels^ wrecked on various parts of the Voast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the " Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," between the 1st Dec, 1872, and 2Sth Feb., 1873. 



VeBsel's Kame. 



Ajsoflf 

Adelaide Say 

Amaranth 

Annie Albert 

Ant ..: 

Abbotsford 

Aunt Sally 

Assipia 

Annie Broughton.... 
American Union .... 

Abergeldie 

Argentine 

Ada 

Alcyone 

Albion 

Arrow 

Anglesey Lass 

Albatross 

Alma 

Active 

•Alarm ; 

tAmacree 

Avon Maid 

Alert 

Alvezia 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Lowestoft 
Portsmouth 
Scarborough 

Bayonne 

Scarborough 

Blyth 

London 
America 
Greenock 
Bangor 
Whitby 
London 
Blyth 
Dundee 

Shields 

Chichester 

Goole 

Rye 

Liverpool 

Aberyhtwith 

Aberystwith 

Genoa 





o 

2 
8 
1 



£ s. d. 

4 15 

8 
8 
9 
2 10 
7 

1 
3 




5 13 

10 

1 17 
13 

9 18 6 
12 
12 6 

20 
7 

2 5 
11 17 

8 4 
6 6 
12 



Vessel's Kame. 



••■%•• 



Auxiliar 

Alai-m 

Brahan Castle 

Brunette 

Belle Isle ..... 

Belle 

Bedlington 

Belle 

Blue Jacket 

Caledonia 

Creal 

tCity of Glasgow 

Confidence 

Chance 

Camilla 

Captain Cook 

§Cit^ of Manchester .' 

Choice 

Choice 

IICiBsar 

Charles Ward 

Carolina 

Charlotte 

f Caroline Coventry.. 
Consul 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Falmouth 

Liverpool 

Sunderland 

Hartlepool 

Shoreham 

Newport 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

Montrose 

Glasgow 
Boston 

Liverpool 

Padstow 

Whitby 

Quebec 

Whitby 

Blakeney 

Maldon 

Newcastle 

Colchester 
London 



£ B. d. 
1 10 
110 
16 
2 
4 10 

12 
Old 
4 6 

1 5 
8 S 

10 
7 10 

3 7 
.0 2 6 

4 9 6 

2 10 

2 7 

1 9 
7 1 

6 

1 10 
6 15 
1 10 

3 
1 


















"* The Deal Agent report8,2l8t Jan., " This schooner 
was run down at 7 p.m., on the 16th inst., by the 
* Nimrod,' of Plymouth, in a temfic gale, sinking 
her immediately. Six of the crew jumped on board 
the ' Nimrod,* one poor fellow was arowned, the 
other five were landed at Deal in a destitute state, 
supplied with requirements, and forwarded to their 
homes." 

t The Milford Agent reports, Slst January, that 
the whole crew mctv obliged to strip and try to, 
swim on shore, hut finding this impracticable, they 
got out a small boat, and all got clear awa]r from 
the ship as she irokt up. They remained in the 
boat 15 hours with great risk and privation from 
cold, &c. When they landed, were in a miserable 
condition, and had to be wanned and clothed. 
The coast guardmea assisted them to land. 

X The Danish barque * Emma ' landed at Fal- 
mouth last November the crew— fifteen, all told — 
of the English ship, ' City of Glaseow,' which had 
been abanddned. The ' Qity of^ Glasgow * left 
Greenock for Pensacola on the 14th inst., and ail 
went well until the ship was stniek by a heavy 
sqxuill and thrown on her beam enda The crew 
immediately rushed to the pumps, but to their 
eonstemation found that they were choked. 
With some difficulty the ship was put before the 
wind, and with a view to right her, the foremast 
was cut away. After this was done, however, it 
appeared clear that the vessel was sinking, and it 
was determined to abandon her. Two boats were 
accordingly got out, but the mizenmast fell, and 
one of the boats was smashed, whilst the other 
broke adrift. Only one boat was now left, and in 
her were placed provisions and clothes for the 
whole of the crew, who deemed the chance of savine 
their lives in the hpat greater than if they remained 
by the ship. Thnr were, however, soon cut off 
from tbia meant of escape fkom theh: impending 



fate; for the tremendons sea that was mnnisg 
hurled the boat with great violence against the 
ship's side, and stove her in. and boat, provisions, 
and clothes went down together. 'The greatest 
terror now prevailed amongst the nnfortimate crew, 
for the ship appeared to be fast sinking, and there 
was little or no chance of their being saved from 
drowning. Some one, however, suggested a raft, 
and the constmctiun of one was speedily com- 
menced. A spar was cut down, and a raft was 
built across the deck. Whilst this was being don^ 
those of the crew not engaged, in- its construction 
were employed in baling water out of the hold by 
means of buckets slung to ropes, hoping that they 
would thus be able to keep the vessel afioat until 
the raft was completed. Happily- for the poor 
fellows, the ship kept above water, and the raft was 
finished. As the smkmg of the vessel seemed to 
be only a question of minutes, preparations were 
made for cutting away the raft, when the * Emma ' 
hove in sight, bore down to the*' City of Glasgow,' 
and took off her crew. Four vessels passed, bat 
paid no attention to the signals of distress, which, 
as well as a lamp, had been hoisted. A large 
American vessel, however, tackefl, but could render 
no assistance, owing to the heavy sea. 

'^ The Stranraer Agent reports, Slst December, 
that these men were part of the crew taken from the 
ship ' City of Manchester,' (^ Quebec, bound to 
Greenock with a cargo of wood. Rescued in the 
Atlantic by the crew of the ' Constance ' of Bristol, 
being five days without water. 

II 'i'h*e Dover Asrent reported, 14th Dec., that this 
man saved himself by chnging to a piece of plank ; 
he was in the water three-quarters of an hour, then 
washed aihore on the coast of Frai^ce, and caught 
hold of by some Frenchmen, and landed. Captam 
Farrow and four men perished. 

f The 'Caroline Coventry,' a fine sUp eommandcd 
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Vessel's Name. 



Clara Lamb 

Cassandra 

Cambrian 

Charlotte 

Champion 

Captain Hawthorn .. 

Canadian 

Gassibelaonus 

Catherine 

Danube 

Dorothea 

Dakotah 

Dull 

Dee :. 

Dogmar 

Donan Castle 

Daring 

Dasher 

Elizabeth 

Eleanor 

Elizabeth and Jane... 

Express 

Equity 

Emma 

Eliza Sherris 

Elizabeth Taylorson.. 



Port. 



liverpool 
Ipswich 

Colchester 
Banff 

Hartlepool 

Newcastle 
Shields 

Gloucester 

HaHlepool 
Whitby 

Fleetwood 

Portsmouth 
Wicklow 
Finland 

Newcastle 

Whitby 

Amlwch 

Teignmouth 

Whitby 

Blyth 

N. Shields 

Inverness 

Bamsay 

Falmouth 
Shields 



Amount 
of relief. 



£s. 
4 
4 9 
2 2 



1 16 

2 19 



6 
1 
6 



1 12 

1 10 

2 18 
9 19 

3 16 
6 
10 
10 
2 12 
2 i 
6 9 

16 

1 10 
6 

4 16 
14 
7 
4 19 



d. 
6 


a 














6 



J) 




6 





Veasel's Name. 



Barl of Moray .... 

BlizaBeed , 

Bdgar 

Emeline 

Elizabeth Brown . 

Birene 

Embler 

Flandre 

Friendship 

*Florence 

Fingall 

Florence Barclay. 

Falcon 

Friendship 

Flying Cloud 

Firm 

Falcon 

Frenchman 

Frances 

tGratitude 

Gen. Neil , 

Grampus 

Gleaner 

Good Intent 

^Germany 

George 



Port. 



Burghead 

Hull 

Sunderland 

London 



Lowestoft 

Goole 
Hartlepool 

Leith 

Aberdeen 

London 

Hartlepool 

Brixham 

Boston 

Dublin 

Grangemouth 

Porthcawl 

Scarborough 

Limerick 

Carnarvon 

Blyth 

Whitby 

Glasgow 

Montrose 



Amount 
of relief. 













£ s. d. 
8 17 

14 
6 10 

1 11 6 
12 

18 

2 

1 16 6 
4 2 6 
6 6 
12 6 

8 6 
8 6 

1 

2 10 
1 
6 
6 

12 4 
6 18 10 
8 8 
8 7 
8 

3 
18 18 6 

18 








4 



by Mr. George Ellrry from New York to London, 
spraiig a leak on the Sdth Nov. AH hands had to 
n to the pumps, and cargo was thrown over to 
lighten ilie ship. Go i>ecember 1st and 2nd all the 
boats were crashed, the seas making a clean breach 
orer the vessel, filling her cabin, and washing awny 
her bulwarks, and ervrything moveable, the crew 
still holding ou to the pamps. A vessel paued tbeai 
when in this state, but paid no atiention to their 
•ignals of distress. On the 4th the brig ' Alliance ' 
bore down to them, and rescued them from the 
■inking ship, which went down shortly after. They 
vere tnmsfaTed to another ship homeward bound 
and landed at Falmouth. 

* The steamship ' Florence' left Cardiff for Cirita 
Veccfaia on December 4tb. Dunns Friday nieht heavv 
weather came on, and the pumps becoming derangea, 
M that the men had to bale out the water from the 
engine-mom in bucket*, the ship was turned about to 
put back. When some distance west of Scilly slie was 
csoght in the storm of Sunday and became unmanage- 
able, her steering gear getting out of order. Ihe water 
toon rose so high m the engme-room as to put out 
all the fires, the steam pumps were totally stopped, 
and the men had to set to work with backets, baling 
for their lives. During Sunday nixht her remaibin^e 
boats were smashed, the life-boat having been pre- 
vioosly crushed by a sea, one of the men being 
badly hurt at the same time, and another sub- 
sequently having his arm and collar-bone fractured. 
On Monday a schooner came up with them and 
stood by for some time, but the sea running so 
bigh prevented any aid being rendered, and she left 
tbem. ' Death now appeared inevitable, but they 
began to construct a raft on Monday evening; a 
large steamer, the * Edgar," then hove in sight; 
tned to render help, but the fearful seas prevented 
it. The * Edgar ' uissppeared, and despair overtook 
the 'Florence's* crew, but at four o'clock on Tues- 
day morning she was again peen by them. The wind 
bad abated a little, and after a desperate struggle, the 
sinking steamer was reached by the 'Edgar's' 
hrehoat, and the nineteen men were taken off, 
mnded at Falmouth, and forwarded home. 

t The Sunderland Agent reports, 4th Dec, that 
tbia vessel whs run down by the North German 
ateamer ' Alert' of Hamburg. Two men drowned. 

t The ' Gkrmanv,' an English steam-ship of 3,000 
wna, was wrecked at the entrance of the Gironde, 



having run aground on a sandbank, on the 23rd 
December. Ninety-seven of the persons on board 
were brought to La Bochelle in sloofis. Thirty 
were drowned. The greatest attention was paid 
to the shipwrecked persons by the La Bochelle 
people. From Saturday evening until Sunday morn- 
ing the crew and passengers remained clinging to 
the wreck, a furious sea running all the time. Thev 
were at last perceived by a French steamer, which 
not being able, in consequence of the terrifie storm 
raging at the time, to approach them, sent out its 
boats, and by the heroic exertions of the men, the 
survivors on the wreck were saved. The Cowrritr 
d9 la Sock^h adds : "What the unfortunate men 
'do not tell us of, is the horrible sufferings they 
experienced during eighteen long hours, twelve of 
which were in a black cold night. A few moments 
after the stranding of the ' Germany,' the sea dashed 
Bga nst her wiih such violence that she wits filled 
with water. She bekcan then gradually to give way, 
and it became imriossible to remain on deck, swept, 
as it was, fore and aft by furious - waves. At half- 
past eight (evening) the mainmast feU. Half an 
hour afterwards the mizenmast also came down, 
cari ying with it seven persons who had -taken refuse 
in the rittging. It was a horrible moment for the 
others; tliey heard ominous creakings all round 
them, the vessel was going piece by piece, and here 
Hud there, in the darkness (if the night, were heard 
desperate cries, heurt-rending calls, to which no 
one could reply— friends carried away by the sea, 
to whom none could bring succour. One wave 
carried off a poor mother and her four children. 
Towards five o'clock in the morning, a girl of 18 
years, who had passed the nivht in the forepart 
of the vessel, and whom despair deprived of her 
better judgment, attempted to ») onto the bridge. 
Thrown by a wave, she was dashed with violence 
against the bulwarks and crushed to death. Her 
agony was horrible. The first embarkation from 
the steamer into the fishing-boat was disastrous. 
Impelled by despair and sorrow, Uie unhappy beings 
precipitated themselves into the boat, and the result 
was thai six of them were drowned. In leaving 
the ship it was necessary to abandon the body of 
a little child of seven months, which had died 
during that frightful night in the arms of its father. 
The officers, in their report, attribute the loss to 
incorrect movements on Ihe part of the pilot." 
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RELIEF TO 8HIFWEE0KED OBBWS. 



YeMel's Name. 



Orange 

Hector 

Hero 

Hawthorne 

Hays 

Hillegon du Marie 

Harbinger 

Hebe 

Isabella 

IbiB 

Isabella Heron 

Illustrious 

Indian Queen 

Isabella 

Isabella Harnett .. 

Island Queen 

Jane Palmer 

Jenny Lemellen .. 

Jane 

Julia 

Jessie 

*Jane 

Julian 

John Bobinson 

John and Martha.. 

Johanna 

Johns 

John Clue 

J. P. B 

Jessy 

Jane Harrison 

tJaneGrey 

Eertch 

Kathleen 

Knight Templar .. 

jKate 

Lebanon 

Lady Milton 

Lothair 

§Louisa 

Lesbia 

Lark 

Lake Constantino.. 
Lizzie Raymond .. 



Port. 



Olasgow 

Shields 

Scarborough 

Sunderland 

Shields 

Harlingen 

Shields 

Shields- 

Alloa 

Harwich 

Blyth 
Newcastle 

Norway 
Rochester 

Blyth 

Toughal 

Swansea 

Rochester 

Liverpool 

Guernsey 

Sunderland 

lirerpool 

Sunderland 

Maldon 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

BerwicK 

London 

Limerick 

Maryport 

N. Shields 

Grangemouth 

Goole 

Glasgow 

Middlesboro' 

Greenock 
London 
London 

Newcastle 
Goole 

Glasgow 

Liveipool 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. d. 
10 
« 17 
2 10 
10 18 

8 

1 10 

2 2 

10 

1 14 

2 4 
6 12 
2 6 
1 

17 
8 10 

6 12 
4 4 

1 
14 
8 11 
8 16 
8 18 
18 
8 16 

2 15 

7 
4 
4 14 
2 7 

1 15 

7 11 

4 13 

2 8 

1 15 
81 
12 8 

10 
12 16 

2 

5 10 
2 12 
2 2 
12 

8 









6 



6 



.6 


6 

6 






6 



6 



8 

6 

6 
6 

6 




Vessel's Name. 



Port. 



Laura 

Leda 

Lady Grey 

Lamax 

Meg^e and Correlle. 

Meggie 

Margaret and Jane .. 
Margaret and Ann .. 

Mary Day 

Mary Eleanor 

Margaret Ann 

Malta 

Maud 

M'Leod 

Marcus 

Margaret Pollock .. 

Marseilles 

Mischief 

Mary Russel 

Melton Lockhart 

Mary Ann and Janes 

MissMaddock 

Minioarle 

Mary Ann 

Minnie Breslaw ... 

Maria Salsetta 

Monarch 

Merle 

Manzanito 

lINo 

Napier 

N. D. Carlisle 

Northileet 

No. 4 1. 

Nestor 

Oceanica 

Owen Wallis 

Olive Branch...: , 

Oriental , 

Otterbum 

Orion 

ITOctavia 

Ocean , 

Otter 



Woodbridge 
Shields 
Shields 

Sunderland 
St. John's 

Blyth 

Blyth 

Hull 

London 

Plymouth 

London 

Swansea 

Dublin 

London 

Glasgow 

London 

Rye 

Dundee 

N. Shields 

Newcastle 

Porthleveu 

Plymouth 
London 
Naples 
London 
London 

Newcastle 
Ctenoa 
Sydney 
Halifax 
London 
Arundel 
Bideford 

Liverpool 

Newcastle 

Cardiff 
London 

Whitstable 

Lynn 
Dunkirk 

Newcastle 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 8. d. 


8 





116 





16 


6 


15 





10 





2 8 





17 





16 





1 14 





19 





17 





10 





4 4 





1 





2 10 
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1 





18 





8 





10 4 11 


2 10 





4 


6 


1 





10 7 





18 





116 





1 





116 





2 16 





111 





1 16 





1 10 





18 





1 





2 11 


6 


14 





9 9 





10 





116 





6 6 


6 


Oil 


6 


2 4 





18 





9 






* The Yarmouth Agent reports, 13th Dec. , that 
this crew were 16 hours in an opeit boat, captain's 
wife among them. Vi^ben picked up were nearly 
firozen. 

t The Deal Agent reports, 5th Feb.: ''This ship 
was run down by a ship unknown. The crew were 
io their open b6at 11 hours, and were picked np by 
an outward-bound ship, taken to lea, and then put 
on board a ship for London. The master was landed 
at Deal, the remainder of the crew went on to 
London." 

t The Harwich Agent reports, 13th February, 
that '* this vessel foundered about 2 miles from the 
Cork light-vessel, in consequence of shipping heavy 
seas, which filled her. Pumps could not be attended 
to, being choked; crew baled for several hours; just 
before foundering crew got into boat ; when vessel 
went down, boat capsized through suction, immer- 
sing occupants. Captain Hnd two men were saved 
by smacks ' Vigilant,' of Harwich, and ' Perseve- 
rance/ of London. Three perished." 

§ The ' Louisa,' bound to Dundee, with deals, was 
eaught in the gale of Snndav, 7th December, and 
tamed over ; the crew providentially were able to 
get on her bottom, where they were exposed to the 
seas breaking over them for three hours, when the 
mainmast was carried away, and the vessel righted 
again, the men, with the exception of four who were 
drowned, scrambling up the side as she righted, on 
to the deck. Everything had been swept away, the 



ship was full of water, and the men were now ex- 
posed on the deck to the weather and. the seas, 
which constantly beat over them, without any pro- 
tection, until Tuesday morning, when they were 
taken off by a passing vessel and landed at Fid- 
mouth, havmg lost everything. 

II The Honorary Agent at Weymouth reports, 
28th Februarv : " Tills vessel had on board 950 tons 
of coals^ ana was bound from Shields to Genoa. 
Left Shields on 17th instant, and when 20 miles 
N.VIT. of Portland (vessel still in charge of pilot), 
on the 25th instant, 'weather rather thick with 
rain, was run into by the French ship 'Gaston,' 
of Bordeaux, from Columbia to London, with coffee 
and oil. Found the vessel sinking, but managed to 
scramble on board the Frenchman. The owner, 
who, was on board, was found to be missing ; mnde 
an attempt to reach the vessel azain in the French- 
men's boats, but was prevented by the heavy sea. 
The * Gaston ' being also injured by the colhsion, 
was compelled to make for Weymouth immediately.'* 

ir TheMablethorpe Agent reports, 19th January: 
"This vessel struck on the end ot the Knoll, at Mable- 
thorpe, and went down, except the masts, imme- 
diately. The three men took to the rigging, nnd were 
seen at daylight, being very much perished, and 
were picked off by the coastguard boat about 9 ajn., 
aftern)eing in the rigging Irom 3 a.m., and brought 
to the agent for relief." ^ 
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Vessers Name. 



PrincaiM , 

?eace 

*Pride of the Ocean 

Providence 

Frmce Albert 

Princess Alexaadra . 

Perseverance 

Primrose 

Peru 

Prairie Flovrer 

Polka 

Progress 

Qniver 

Qaeen Yictoria 

tQueen 

Recompense 

Setriever 

tRosina 

Royal Adelaide 

Radnagore 

Reindeer 

Rose , 

Red Jacket 

Ren •.. 

Rose 

Rambler 

Rose 

R. W. Hodgson 

Royal Oak 

Rangoon 

BcriTenger 

Stralsund 

Streatham 

Bailor's Home 

Sorrento 

Swift 

Speculator 

Saxon 

Sally 

Supply 

Sisters 

Shark 



Port. 



Stockton 

Padstow 

Shields 

Yarmouth 

Penzance 

Fowey 

Shields 

Ipswich 

liverpool 

N. Shields 

Sunderland 

FrazerbuKh 

Plymouth 

Workington 

Guernsey 

Whitby 

Poole 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

Hartlei>ool 

Portsmouth 

Brixham 

Austria 

St. Agnes 

Carnarvon 

Plymouth 

Shields 

Goole 

Glasgow 

Norway 

Stralsund 

Hartlepool 

London 

London 

Wexford 

Whitby 

Glasgow 

S. Shields 

S. Shields 

Weymouth 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ B. d. 
U 8 

15 
14 17 

1 13 6 

18 

1 2 

2 

2 
li 14 

2 15 
8 6 
8 6 

1 15 

4 10 
6 16 8 
8 7 

8 6 

5 10 
119 7 

2 10 
5 

5 17 

1 16 
14 
7 

6 5 
6 
4 12 
10 
11 6 

7 6 

2 8 
4 

1 8 
4 18 
15 
4 
8 6 
8 5 
11 6 
6 10 

2 



6 






4 















Vessel's Name. 



Port. 



Sophia 

Stomoway 

Sovereign 

Sir Robert Preston 

Sarah King 

St. Fergus 

Stag 

Sir Francis 

Speculateur 

§Tinto 

Two Sisters 

Thos. Haden 

Thalea 

Torcora 

Trot 

ilTalisman 

Treaty 

Telegraph 

Utina 

Union 

Ufrusine 

Union 

^Ulverstone 

Venus 

Villeda 

Violet 

Vanguard 

Victory 

Widdington 

William Thomas ... 

••Wind's Eye 

William 

War Spirit 

Wild Flower 

Wilson 

Wanderer 

Young George 

York 

Young Dorchester 

Zebra Moses 

ftZuleika 



Aberdeen 

Whitby 

Sunderland 

London 

Wick 

Bridgwater 

France 

Cardiff 

Shoreham 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 

Liverpool 

Newport 

Liverpool 

Gk>ole 

Shields 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Dunkirk 

Arbroath 

HuU 

Folkestone 

Nantes 

Fecamp 

Sunderland 

Guernsey 

Blyth 

Brixham 

Peterhead 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Whitehaven 

Glasgow 

London 

N. Shields 

Nova Scotia 

Liverpool 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 8. 

10 






2 

4 






1 

10 
19 
15 
12 
1 
2 
15 



d. 



6 

6 
8 
8 
6 



14 16 11 



1 





1 
5 

8 



8 IS 
2 10 



10 

17 

7 



8 10 
1 8 




8 
5 
7 

2 

7 
4 




2 

7 

12 

7 

9 



18 

15 



2 



8 10 
3 
3 10 
8 10 
10 
6 10 



1 

2 



4 



17 
18 
2 
10 
18 






9 


8 




6 


8 






6 






8 
6 
6 



* This crew were picket up by the *Tinto/ and 
vere wrecked a second time See ' Tinto ' 

t The Honorary Agent at Milford reported, 19th 
Febmary, that "this was a most narrow escape 
from drowning, and all dne to the CHptain of the 
'Laorete.' of Jersey, who risked his vessel and the 
Uvea of nimself and crew in rescuing the brig's 
crew from such a perilous positioa, they being 
unable, either of them, to make use of b<mts, anu 
were only saved by lines drawn through the sea, 



ja>t when the brig was sinking^ by the head, the 
^Laorete* having been engaged '" ♦»•*"«» ♦« «-«««,- 
phsh the work about five hours.' 



in irjing to accom- 



X The Cardiff Agent writes, SOth Dec. that the 
captain of the ' Rosina ' reported on 13th Novem- 
ber, "while layiuK to in a gale of wind, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, he had five men washed off the top- 
gallant forecastle, one man and mate drowned. On 
December 1, while laying to in a heavv gale, the 
•ea itruck her, broke the rudder, started her stern- 
poit, made a g^eat deal df water. Thev were taken 
off by the bwque 'Thomas Lee,' of M>rthington, 
and landed at Belfast." 

\ The Braunton Agent writes, December 11th, 
" i have hada shipwreeked crew of nineteen, of the 
'Tioto,' of Queiiec, timber-laden, quite destitute 
and ail but naked. Was obliged to aend three to 
the mftrmary, two with legs broken and fearfully 
kooclied about: eight drowned, and all must have 
been had not thecal^ been timber. Unfortunately 
noae belong to the Society ; I have had to clothe 



them and forward them home. I have no doubt 
this will be the means of making people here better 
supporters of the Society. The ' Tinto ' had picked 
up part of the crew of the 'Pride of the Ocean,' 
who were therefore wrecked a second time in one 
week, and one seaman named Simpson, who was 
coming home in the ' Pride of the Ocean,' after 
having been wrecked abroad, was thus wrecked a 
third time in one voyage 1 There was loss of life on 
ea^h occasion." 

II The Weymouth Assent reports, 12lh February, 
"Heavy sea; ship foundered, fires being put out. 
Twelve men weni down with the ship, ana the re- 
mainder saved in two small boats with the greatest 
difficulty. The second officer was obliged to jump 
into the fearful sea, and swim for theboat. Two 
hours later thev were picked up by the schooner 
* Eugenie,' of Barrow, taken to Lisbon, and after- 
wards landed at Weymouth." 

IT This vessel was run down, 26th February, by 
the Austrian barque ' Concordia.' The crew of the. 
' Ulverstone * escaped in their long-boal^ as the 
Austrian went on into Portland Koads, without 
rendering them asststitnce! 

** The Dover Agent reports, 14th December: 
"This vessel was run down by a steamer, name 
unknown, on the 5th; saved themselves in their 
own boat ; picked up by the German barque, * Kep- 
nler,' on the 7th ; one poor boy died in the boat 
from the cold. The steamer went on without stop- 
ping to help them ! 
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SHORE GREETINGS * 



" 7e are come wito Movmt Zion, omd the city of the Uving €hd, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable comjxkwy of angels," -^Urb, xii. 22. 

Oh, happy landing ! Happy is the Earthly Voyager, who, after a long and 
painful separation from beloved relatives, hails them on the shore, and in a 
few moments more is locked in their embrace ! Happier still, the Spiritual 
Voyager, who, after the longer ai^d sadder separation, entailed by death, 
descries the towers of the New Jerusalem in sight — ^lights gleaming in the 
harbour — the Sabbath bells of glory ringing — ^loved and lost ones lining the 
heavenly shore, waiting to conduct him hand-in-hand up the streets of the 
Celestial City. The long midnight of earth's tempestuous sea is over, — ^trial 
shall no longer be either felt or feared. In a sinless, stormless, sorrowless, 
tearless world, they shall '' Ever be with the Lord." 

" Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 
At whose feet I long have lingered 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 

" Even now I hear the footsteps. 
And their voices far away ; 
If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey." 



A Shipwreck is a melancholy sight, even when no lives are lost It is sad 
to think of the destruction of property, and disappointment of hopes which 
generally attend it. It is painful to see the suffering and hardships which the 
ship's crew often have to undergo in their struggle to escape from drowning. 
Yet no shipwreck is half so melancholy a sight as the backsliding and &11 of 
a true Christian. Though raised again by God's mercy, and finally saved 
from hell, he loses much by his falL — Bev, Canon Byle, 



" Let afflictions be as winds to the sails of prayer." — P. Henry, 



• " The Sailor's Text Book." Nisbet & Co., London. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

( Continued from page 62 . ) 

ITTLE is known as to the form, size, and equipment of the 
Navy, from the time of the Conqaest until after the accession 
of Richard I, or i[]loeur«de-Lion. The contempt which the 
Normans entertained for commerce forms a striking contrast 
to the Anglo-Saxon law, by which a snccessfal n^erchant 
obtained the rank of thane or noble. The two great marts 
for foreiga commerce in the 12th century seem to have been 
London and Bristol. 

The reign of Richard I. forms the first great epoch in the Naval History 
of England. Ships of a much larger size and of various descriptions were 
constructed, voyages were performed in the Mediterranean, codes of 
marine law were established, and a British armament made conquests in 
distant seas. Richard send a fleet in 1189 to the Holy Land, which ex- 
cited the admiration of &\1 by its size and beauty, and his sailors proved 
right good seamen in the storms which they encountered. The 
English Navy seems to have consisted of large and small galleys with one 
mast, and of busses, or large ships of burthen with a bluff bow and bulging 
sides, chiefly used for the conveyance of troops, stores, provisions, and 
merchandise. This fleet having missed King Richard at Marseilles, 



* Abridged from an unfinished History of the Boyal Navy, by Sir N. H. Nicolas 
(Bentley) *' Ships and Bailors " and other sonroes. 
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followed him to Messina, and on the 28rd September with pomp and 
majesty he entered the port. Yinesauf thns describes the entry : — 

'' As soon as th^ people heard of his arrival, they rushed in crowds to 
the shore to behold the glorions King of England, and at a distance saw the 
sea covered with innxmierable galleys ; and the sounds of trumpets from 
afar, with the sharper and shriller blasts of clarions, resounded in their 
ears ; and they beheld the galleys rowing in order nearer to the land, 
adorned and furnished with all manner of arms, couiftless pennons 
floating in the wind, ensigns at the ends of the lances, the beaks of the 
galleys distinguished by various paintings, and glittering shields suspended 
to the prows. The sea appeared to boil with the multitude cf the rowers, 
the clangour of their trumpets was deafening, the greatest joy was testified 
at the arrival of the various multitudes, when thus our magnificent King, 
attended by crowds of those who navigated the galleys, as if to see what was 
unknown to him, or to be beheld by those to whom he was unknown, stood 
on a prow more oriiamented and higher than the others, and landing dis- 
played himself elegantly adorned to all who pressed to the shore to see him." 

Maritime tactics remained much the same as in old Greek and Boman 
times. The vessels advanced in a crescent, charged to the front, and 
strove to drive their sharp beaks into the sides of their opponents. 
They were provided with the same engines as those of the Eomans, and in 
addition,' with a crane for hoisting boarding-parties on board the enemy in 
a kind of basket. The men-at-arms attacked each other, as of old, through 
the lower oar-ports with long pikes and lances. But a very offensive agent 
more dreadful than gunpowder, invented by Callinicus, of Heliopolis, in the 
7th century, called the Greek fire, was introduced into England before the 
time of Bichard I. Its principal ingredients are supposed to have been 
naphtha, pitch, and sulphur. It was propelled in a fluid state through 
brazen tubes from the prows of vessels and fortifications with as much 
facility, and almost as much precision, as water is now thrown from a fire- 
engine. The moment it was exposed to the air it ignited, and became a 
continuous stream of fire, bringing with it excruciating torture and inevit- 
able destruction. Unlike any other combustible, water increased its pro- 
perties; and it could only be extinguished by vinegar, or stifled with 
sand, while to its other horrors were added a thick smoke, loud noise, 
and disgusting stench. Arrows received from the mixture a double power; 
for their heads being wrapped in tow and dipped in the preparation, they 
became carriers of lurid flame. It was kept in jars or large bottles ; and 
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being thrown on the decks of vessels, or from the walls of besieged places, 
ignited wherever it fell. No wonder that the stoutest hearts qnailed before 
80 irresistible and appalling a weapon. No wonder that it should always 
be mentioned with horror, or tlu^t almost incredible results should have 
been attributed to it. The Mahometans used it with fatal effect against the 
Christians in the Crusades. 

Although it is uncertain whether any English ships were engaged in the 
conflicts with the Saracens before the arrival|of Bichard I. in Palestine, yet 
accounts are given by Yinesauf of two sea-fights, the first of which 
appears to have taken place about Easter, 1190, off the town of Acre, 
which sent out their galleys to attack the Christian fleet, with which 
they grappled and fought hand to hand, using the Greek fire, but 
were repulsed by the Christians with much peril and loss. The other was 
an attack on the fortresses by the galleys, on which were erected machines 
in the form of a castle with bulwarks ; but although this proved unsuc- 
cessful against the Turks in the Tower, yet those at sea committed 
great havoc on the Turks. 

Though not expressely mentioned, it may safely be inferred that the 
banner of St. George, a narrow white flag with a red cross, under which 
80 many glorious victories have been gained, and which is still the 
representation of England in the national flag, was first introduced by 
King Bichard, and the armorial ensigns of this country, a banner with 
three lions, and another with the red cross, no doubt floated from his galleys. 
The first articles of war for the goyemment of an English fleet were 
issued by the king on his wa^ to Marseilles, one of which ran thus : — 
'' If any man slew another on board a ship, he was to be fastened to the 
dead body, and thrown with it into the sea ;'' but it is singular that no 
penalty should have been provided for, disobedience of orders, nor for any 
offence against discipline. 

On the 8th October, 1190, the Kings of England and France solemnly 
swore to maintain good faith between each other during the Crusade, 
and their respective nobles also vowed to observe that compact. At Mes- 
sina, Bichard also niade an important alteration in the law of wreck. After 
declaring that he relinquished all claim to wreck throughout his dominions, 
it was enacted that every shipwrecked person who might come to land 
alive should retain all his goods. That if any one died in the ship, his 
heirs should have his property, but if he had no near relations, the King 
should have his chattels. 

K 2 
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Eichard's fleet, as it left England, consisted of nine very large ships, 150 
smaller, and 88 galleys ; bat the late period of the year prevented him from 
proceeding immediately to the Holy Land, and the two kings, with their 
respective followers, wintered at Messina nntil the April following, when 
they put to sea. The provisions made for this fleet were most ample. 
Every large ship had three spare rudders, thirteen anchors, thirty oars, two 
sails, three sets of all kiads of ropes, and duplicates of every thing but the 
mast and boat. Each vessel carried a crew of 14 men, 40 war-horses with their 
armour, the same number of foot soldiers, and supplies for a year, with the 
money distributed among the ships. The order of sailing is graphically de- 
scribed. In the van were three large ships, filled with soldiers and stores; the 
second line was .composed of 18 ships, busses, and dromons ; the third, of 
14 ; the fourth, of 20 ; the fifth, of 30 ; the sixth, of 40 ; and the seventh 
line, of 60 vessels. The Ejng himself, with all his galleys, which remained 
in the rear for the better protection of the convoy, formed the eighth line. 
The lines were so close that a trumpet could be heard from one to the 
other ; and each ship was near enough to her consort to communicate by 
hailing. On the 11th April, when off Etna, a calm obliged them to 
anchor ; but a light and favourable breeze springing up the next day. Good 
Friday, they weighed and made some progress. In the night they were 
again becalmed ; and the day following the fleet experienced so heavy a 
gale from the southward, that the passengers and crews alike were sea sick 
and frightened ; and the ships becoming ungovernable, many of them were 
dispersed. '* Despairing," says the historian, **of all human aid, they 
trusted to God alone.*' During the whole storm, Eichard remained' cool 
and collected, encouraging all around him by his speeches and example. 
Towards evening the gale abated, and the King's ship, which was indicated 
daring the night by a light at the mast-head, brought to, that the scattered 
vessels might gather round her. **In truth," says Vinesauf, " the King 
watched and' looked after his fleet as a hen doth after her chickens." All 
except 25 vessels having appeared in the morning, they proceeded with a 
fair wind to the island of Crete, where the King anchored on the 17th April. 

Continuing his voyage on the next day, a favourable breeze impelled the 
fleet ** with bellying sails and masts slightly bowed, not unlike a flight of 
birds ; " and the following morning they found themselves close to Khodes. 
It seems that, either f^om having missed the port, or from being unac- 
quainted with the coast, the vessels lay to off the island until the 22nd, 
when I^ichard landed, and, being taken ill, continued there for some days. 
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Of the other vessels that had parted from the fleet in the gale of the 14th, 
three were wrecked on the rocks of Cyprus, and nearly all on hoard drowned, 
incladiiig the Vice- Chancellor, who had the great seal suspended from his 
neck ; hut, his corpse heing washed on shore, the seal was found hy a 
peasant and afterwards restored to the King. The few survivors were 
ill-treated' and imprisoned, their goods plundered, and their ships destroyed. 
The King of Cyprus having refused to admit the British armament into 
his harhour, Eichard laid siege to the island, which, having heen reduced, 
was the first acquisition of a foreign island to the British Crown, and hy the 
addition of the vessels captured there, Bichard had 254 <* tall shippes *' and 
about 60 galliots, with which, after making arrangements for the govern- 
ment of the island, he sailed on the 5th of June for the scene of his future 
glory. Before, however, he reached Palestine, he became the hero of a 
naval battle, the first in which a King of England had been present since 
the days of Alfred. Ploughing their way across the seas, they shaped their 
course for Acre, and when on the coast of Syria, a monster ship was sighted 
ahead, described as '' a marvellous ship ! " a ship than which, except 
Noah's ship, none greater was ever read of — the Queen of ships. She was 
very stoutly built, had three tall tapering masts, and her sides were painted 
green and yellow, so elegantly that nothing could exceed her beauty. 
There were said to be 1,500 men on board, but this is scarcely credible ; 
and she was Jaden with bows and arrows, and other weapons ; and a great 
quantity of Greek fire in jars, and 200 most deadly serpents, prepared for 
the destruction of Christians. Bichard sent to examine her, and was told 
she was going from Antioch to the siege of Acre, and belonged to King 
Philip of France. But this proved to be false, for she was a Saracen, 
and the fight began. '^ Follow and take them,'* cries the Boyal 
Admiral ; ** for if they escape ye lose my love for ever ; and if ye 
capture them, all their goods shall be yours ! " Himself foremost in the 
fight, he animated all around by his characteristic valour, but her great 
height and the number of her crew who discharged their varied weapons 
with terrible effect, made it very difficult to board her, and the English 
were becoming disoouraged. Then Bichard cried, *' Know that if this ship 
escape, every one of you shall be hung on the cross or put to extreme 
torture ! " Then the galleymen jumped overboard, and, diving under the 
vessel, fastened ropes to her rudder, and so steered her at will ; then they 
managed to clamber up her sides and boarded her. Then the hand to hand 
work began, and we are struck with surprise to read that the men of the 
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North were driven back to their galleys by these braye Turks. There was 
bat one chance left, and the King seized it. He ordered the galleys to 
charge her sides with their spnrs. They retired a little, formed line, then 
breast to breast, every man bending to his oar, together they stmck her. 
It was snccessfiil ; by many a jagged hole the sea mshed in, aijid all that 
could be saved ere she sank was, according to promise, handed over to the 
galleymen. All her gallant crew, except 55 who were spared from no 
worthier motive than that they would be useful in the construction of 
military engines, were either drowned or slain by the inhuman victors. So 
much importance was attached to the destruction of this ship, that it is 
said, if she had arrived in safety, Acre would never have been taken. It is 
particularly stated that the 200 serpents were drowned, by which we are 
probably to understand that the venomous compound was cast into the sea. 
King Bichard landed at Acre on the 10th of June, and was received 
with such enthusiastic joy that << the earth shook with the sbouts of his 
companions in arms." He lost no time in aiding the besiegers, and the 
town surrendered on the 12th of July. Though the English galleys were 
of great assistance to the army during the remainder of the crusade, nothing 
took place of a strictly naval character. 

Having concluded a truce with Saladin, and being greatly reduced by 
illness, King Bichard determined, in September, 1192, to return to Europe. 
He was however shipwrecked and afterwards captured and conveyed to 
Vienna, where he remained a prisoner in a dungeon loaded with chains 
nearly a year and five months. In the following year he was released, 
after his mother, Qaeen Eleanor, had raised in England the snm required 
for his ransom, which she took herself to Germany, and brought him to 
England, and he landed at Sandwich on the 13th of March, 1194, amidst 
the joyful acclamations of his subjects. He soon after embarked, in a war 
with France, a numerous army and a fleet of 100 sail, which he conducted 
to Barfieur. On this occasion Coeur de Lion quitted England for the last 

•a 

time ; and on the 26th of March, 1199, this brave and generous, though 
proud and domineering, Boyal Admiral and General, was slain while 
besieging the castle of Chalons in Normandy. 

(To be continued,) 
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SHIPWEECKED FISHEKMEN AND MARINEES' ROYAL 

. BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of ^e Shipwrecked Mariners' Society was 
held, by kind permission of the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, on Friday. 
May 23. The chair was occupied by Captain his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, R.N., K.G., who was supported by the Lord Mayor, his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough, E.G., Admiral the Earl of Lauderdale, G.C.B., 
Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., Col. the Hon. W. J. Colville, Sir John 
Bennett, Lord W. Lennox, Thomson Hankey, Esq., J. Talbot Power, Esq., M.P., 
Revs. James Fleming, B.D. (Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell), 
James R. Starey, M.A., A. R. Kennaway, G. A. Robinson, S. D. Rees, W. L. 
Giles, and Dr. Ray; Admirals Sir Wn;. H. Hall, K.C.B., C. H. M. Buckle, 
C.B., Hon. J. W. S. Spencer, J. C. Prevost ; Captains Royal Navy— Gardner, 
Littlehales, Boyle, and Osmer ; Colonels NoUoth, Hume, and Mant ; Messrs. 
W. Stuart, V.P., A. Valentine, W, Bois, J. H. Jones, J. Beard. T. S. Hx, 
S. Lonsdale, \V. N. Tomkins, W. J. Barron, J. Holt Skmner, J. T. Hintou, 
J. G. Slous, S. Giles, R,N., VV. W. Marsh, E. Unwin, S. W. SUver, Jno. FraF. 
McLaren, Jno. Green, G. McBean, J. D. Price, R. R. Ward, G. W. Ward, 
W. H. Bickerstoflf. Jno. Glanvill, Geo. Glanvill, H. Glanvill, E. T. Smith, 
Jas. Mathews, Wm. Glenny, A. Shelitoe, Thos. Inkersole, C. K. McAulifife, 
and Richard Lewis, Esq.; Captains V. Budd, J. Steele,* J. F. Trivett, W. M. 
Deacon, and T. Tribe, besides a large number of ladies. 

Prayer having been offered by the Rev. James Starey, M.A., Vicar of St 
Thomas, Lambeth, 

His Royal Hiohness then rose to address the meeting. He said : My Lord 
Mayor, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen — The cause which we have to commend 
to you to-day is one which, is well worthy of sympathy and support We 
appeal to you on behalf of the society for the relief of* mariners in distress, an 
institution which extends its active benevolence to those whose fate it has 
been to be cast by shipwreck upon our shores. Whether they be Englishmen 
or foreigners, nobly does this country respond to appeals made on behalf of 
sailors, and thankful indeed are those who have watched the progress of this 
institution for the benefits which it has been able to confer. Its history, like 
its origin, was a very simple one. A worthy philanthropic medical man, Mr. 
John Rye, of Bath, had a servant, who was a sailor, and one morning their 
joint attention was arrested by an account of some, fearful wrecks of fishing 
boats on the north coast of Devon, and the servant asked his master if there 
was any fund out of which help could be obtained to relieve these men. The 
master replied that he believed there was, but that he would make inquiries 
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from Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, then the goremor of Greenwich Hospital, 
and from him he found that there was none. They then together drew up a 
prospectus, and presented it to the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir George Cock- 
bum, who heartily took the matter up, and, after circulating the appeal widely, 
called for a public meeting in February, 1839, at which Sir George was appointed 
President of the society then formed, and a number of noblemen and gentlemen 
formed themselves into a committee, of which the worthy chairman, Captain 
the Hon. Francis Maude, is now the only survivor. In the following month 
her Majesty the Queen graciously announced herself the patroo. So prosper- 
ous was the infant institution that at the first anniversary festival, at which 
the late Sir Robert Peel consented to preside, the sum of £1,100 was 
collected. 

The committee next set about to obtain the services of gentlemen to act as 
honorary agents, of whom there are now upwards of one thousand, and whose 
duties are to board, lodge, clothe, and forward to their homes aU shipwrecked 
persons. The committee meet every Friday, in London, to relieve the widows 
and orphans of the lost, not only at the time of their death, but by small 
annual payments. There were thus relieved in the course of last year 0,601 
persons. One remarkable feature in the society is this, that it is not only 
supported by the contributions of the charitable, but its funds are largely 
swelled by the subscriptions of seamen themselves, 48,000 of whom pay 3s. a 
year as its members. (Loud cheers.) Another of its objects is to give rewards 
for saving life on the high seas, and in this department we find that thirty-five 
gold and 242 silver medals, with £2fi06 15s. 8d. have been awarded for heroic 
exertions in saving the lives of 6,794 persons. Another good service the 
society has done has been in ridding the country of " turnpike sailors," or 
trampers, assuming the garb of shipwrecked sailors, who used to trade upon 
the benevolent. These must now in all cases be impostors, whom it is no breach 
of charity to refuse to relieve, as the honorary agents always forward direct to 
their homes all genuine and desernngcases, thus leaving no excuse for begging. 

Yonr society is incorporated by Act of Parliament, by virtue of which 
it established the Koyal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution, and 
some of its inmates are with us to-day. One of its chief promoters — and 
who was also the valued secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society — Mr. 
Francis Lean, has been removed by death. This meeting, as well as the 
committee, will lament the loss of such a true friend to the sailor, who lived 
however, to see this society attain to its present high state of prosperity, with 
an income last year of nearly j£29,000 ! The meeting will now feel satisfied 
from the facts laid before it, and from the report (which X shall now ask the 
secretary to read), that amongst the numerous charitable institutions, of which 
this country is so justly proud, none can have a stronger claim upon its sym- 
pathy and support than the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 
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The Seoretaby (Captain W. H. Symons, B.N.) then read the following 
Beport : — 

It is with heartfelt gratitude to the Divine Disposer of all things that your 
Gom*nittee, in presentiog this their Thirty-fourth Annual Keport to their bene- 
volent supporters and fellow-lahourers in this great national work, acknow- 
ledge their help has heen from Hiipself. 

It may almost appear a work of supererogation to remind their constitaents 
of the fatal storms of the past winter, so fruitf ol in direful shipwrecks, bringing 
desolation into the families of our gallant seamen by the cutting off of the hus- 
band and the father ; truly all must own that to them it has been a season of 
wailing ! a large number of vessels have sailed both out^v ard and homeward- 
bound never more to be heard of ! they have doubtless si^nk in the mighty 
waters. The destruction among our shipping has indeed been fearful; in every' 
case the work of ministering to the bereaved widows and orphans has been 
silently performed by your resident honorary agents, to over four thousand, in 
all, of these poor sorrowing ones. 

The shipwrecks on the coast, such as those of the 'Boyal Adelaide' 
and 'NorthJSleet,* drew forth the excited expression of public sympathy, 
which was specially shown in the latter case by the large sums subscribed 
to restore the loss (<yt property) of those saved from the wreck, and to 
minister to the comfort of others who suffered the loss of those dear to them in 
that dreadful catastrophe. Your Committee have little to do in cases of snch 
magnitude, save by clothing the naked, ministering to their immediate wants on 
the spot, and sending them to their homes ; except widows of any of the crew 
who may have been drowned ; all else, in such cases, is taken out of their 
hands ; they have to do with the two or three thousand minor wrecks, neither the 
saved from which, nor the bereaved of those who perish, know . anytliing of 
public sympathy, save as expressed through the agency of your great National 
Society, which, though not taking the name in words, claims by its deeds to be 
so called, for by it th^ hospitality of this great commercial nation is displayed 
to the foreigner as well as to the native who may be cast on any part of our 
coast, naked, destitute, or otherwise needing soothing care after the fearful 
peril out of which he may have been snatched by the providence of .God. And 
so effectual is the organization of your benevolence that often the poor 
castaway has been so promptly forwarded, by your honorary representative, 
to his home, that he has been the first to tell his wife and little ones of his 
danger and of his deliverance ! This promptness in relieving distress, it will 
be generally admitted, greatly enhances the charity ; hence the importance 
of such an organization as yours on the stormy coasts of these Islands, and 
that it is appreciated, may be seen by the following copy of a letter to your 
Secretary from Captain Hamilton, of H.M.S. ' Aohilles,*' commanding the 
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Coastguard District from Weymouth to Scilly, having reference to the wreck 
of the * Boyal Adelaide' : — 

« 'Achilles* Portland, Dec. 10th, 1872. 

" Bkar Sir, — In acknowledging your, kind reply to my appeal on behalf of the 
lady and family, sufferers by the wreck of the * Royal Adelaide,* I beg 
to express my sense of the admirable organization and working of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. The ship struck about 5.80 p.m. ; all rescued were 
ashore by 8 p.m. I left the beach about 8.30 p.m. to see what I could do for the 
sa£ferers, but found every one looked after that needed it by Mr. Damon, your ex- 
cellent local secretary. 

" There was no lack of local charity and zeal on the part of the gentry and in- 
habitants of the vicinity, but, for want of organization and knowledge, their efforts 
were very partial in relieving suffering compared to Mr. Damon. Strictly 
speaking, Government ought to do the work, as would be the case if an English 
ship was wrecked abroad. But marvellous as was the rescue, scarcely less mar- 
yellous was their relief, which never would have been done in the time by the 
Government officials (of which I was one), for want of knowing how*to set to work. 
Your Society is not an ostentatious one, but the good it does is very great. 

" Believe me, very truly yours, 

"R. V. Hamilton." 

All those rescued from this wreck, as well as from the ' Northfleet,' were 
orwarded to London as soon as they had sufficiently recovered. Your Com- 
mittee take this opportunity of saying that they cannot but be gratified by 
the confidence manifested in them by benevolent persons who have expressed 
a wish to make them the channel of their bounty to the relatives of the crews 
of particular phips. This, however, they reluctantly have been obliged to 
decline, and to beg the donors to send it direct to the owners of the lost ship 
or to any Committee which may have constituted itself the depository for such 
individual case. They feel that, having annually upwards of 4,000 widows 
and orphans to help, it would make their ministry appear partial to dispose 
of a large sum in an individual case, as they have not revenue sufficient to 
make all equal, and perhaps if they had) would not tliink it advisable to do 
so, to the extent of the sum forwarded for the sufferers by the loss of the ship 
which may have drawn forth their sympathy. They, however, desire to 
express their thanks for the substantial help that has been afforded them by 
the benevolent public to meet the distress occasioned by the late terrible 
storms; among the foremost of those generous helpers they respectfully 
record the name of Captain His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
R.N., who, to a kind message of sympathy, generously added <f50, and 
gnicionsly accepted their invite to become Vice-Patron of the Corporation. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge expressed her sympathy by 
the gift of £20 ; the ex-Empress of tlie French, by ^620 ; H. D. Y., by a 
•^rd donation of iClOOO ; and His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, the 
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Preddent, by kindly doubling his annual subscription of fifteen guineas, 
making it thirty. 

It is with unfeigned humiliation, that your Committee refer to the late 
collision between the 'Northfleet' and some unknown vessel, the Captain and 
crew of which, in a most heartless manner, left the victims of their careless- 
ness to perish, without ofifeiing the slightest assistance, which, had it been 
given, might have saved nearly 300 souls 1 Unhappily they have to 
record that this flagrant disgrace to humanity is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence, and they trust that such a wholesale murder as that of the passengers 
and crew of the 'Northfleet* will cause a law to be enacted that shall, if 
the culprit be discovered, bring such a disgrace to humanity to condign 
punishment. 

The following statistics, dnder their difierent heads, .will be read with 
interest as an epitome of the working of the Society, and at the close of this 
report there will be found a statement of Keceipts and Payments, which they 
hope their generous supporters will find satisfactory, viz. : — 

Income^ — 

The gross income for the year amounted to ^2U,762 13d. 2d. 

which is in excess of 1871, £397 4s. Od. 
The following donations and- subscriptions of £20 and upwards are 
thankfully acknowledged: — Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, £25 
(Annual) : — 



£ 8. d. 

Captain H.R.H. the Tlnlie of Edin- 

burg. R.N., K.G.. K.T 60 

H.I.M.TbeEz-£mpres8oftheFrench 20 

H.B.H. TheDuohessof rambrid^e.. 20 

HiA Grace The Duke of Marlborough 81 10 

F. J 0. Gasooigne, Bpq 20 

Trustees of the late William Thorn- 
gate, Eftq., through Henry Com- 

pignd, Esq Annual 70*0 

A Friend, per Secretary 26 

E R. P. G 20 

George Monies. Esq 21 

A Thankoflfering, Hcilly 20 

Governors and Directors of London 

A s&urance Corporation 23 

Mrs. Brassey ■ 60 

Lady i awley 105 

Richard Foster, Esq 20 

G«orge Fenwick E6q 60 

William Winn, Esq ". 62 10 

The Merchant Taylors* Company ... 26 6 



» £ 8. d. 

Messrs. T. A. Denny & Co 26 

B. Grcenhill, Ksq 26 6 

H. D. Y. (3rd donation) lOOO 

Col. T. & Mrs. Gaecoianie t 100 o (i 

J. W. C. (per Hoare's) 100 

Messrs. Nelson. Donkin & Co 26 6 

Mrs. Htnry Kemble 26 

East and West India Dock Company 21 U 

Dublin Port and Dock Board 26 

Dundee Harbour Trustees 25 

Thomas Bpenser, Esq .,., 26 

George Elliott, Esq., M.P 25 

The Earl of Durham 60 

T. H. Morton, Esq 30 

James Laing, Esiq 26 

Edward Backhouse, Esq 36 

James Hartley, Esq 26 1 

Jamep HeaH, Esq. 52 10 

A Lady, per Jas. Heald, Esq 26 6 

Henry J. Dixon, Esq 20 



Mariners and Fishermen Subscribing Ss. per annum, — 

The number for 1872 has been 47,650 ; this is 267 less than the 
numbers subscribing last year, which is to be regretted, especially 
a s it arises from excess of deaths over new subscribers. The men 
thus subscribing receive a certain amount for loss of clothes, when 
shipwrecked, and their widows and orphans an allowance at their 
death. Thus your Committee are seeking to cultivate provident 
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habits among our seamen; but their subscription of 3s. yearly is by 
no means equal to the good insured, which is met by the bounty of 
the public ; neither does it interfere with the broad Charity 
that meets all poor shipwrecked persons cast destitute on 
the coast — their destitution constitutes their only claim; this 
Charity Ib freely given to all, foreigners, as well as natives. 

m 

Honorary Donors and Subscribers, — 

These, including the Branches, number 21,600. 
Legacies announced in the past Year, — 

Mrs. Charlotte Phillips, ^50 ; Mrs. Frances Fitch, ^100 ; Miss 
Eleanor Gover, -£100 ; Thomas Holme, Esq., with interest, 
^5,050, less duty ; Miss M. A. Hamilton, j£200 ; James Mon- 
teith, Esq., ^100 ; Rev. Thomas E. Miller, annual division of 
Trust Fund (at the discretion of his Trustees) ; Mrs. Isabella 
Gibson, i£200 ; Mrs. Phoebe Tennant (with interest), jB5,100 
Robert Barnard, Esq., jglOO ; Miss ElizabUh Hughes, £100 
J'ohn G. Atkinson, Esq., £19 19s.; Miss Baw, £19 10s. 
Edward Firbank, Esq., £200 ; Miss Elizabeth B. Beeby, £1,000 
Mrs. Jane M. Kitchen, £100; Miss Hamilton, £200. 

* llie Shipwrecked Mariner " Quarterly Magazine, — 

In this little periodical, published quarterly by George Morrish, 
24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, price 6d., will be found 
much interesting matter connected with your Society's field of 
lab(vir, such as details of shipwrecks, relief afforded during the 
quarter, and other subjects having reference more or less to our 
great maritime power. Its chrculation is something over 9,000 
copies annually; it returns a profit to your Society, and 
is found otherwise useful in advertizing its operations; your 
Committee therefore hope the Mends of the Charity will promote 
its circulation. 

Vmels Wrecked, — 

Your Committee regret to report that the wrecks continue to be 
increasingly numerous, both on the shore dud by collisions and 
other accidents at sea. Specially is it to be regretted that many of 
the wrecks arise, from reckless, driving competition, and other 
causes needing the interference of Government. 

Shipwrecked Persons, — 

During the past year, 5,630 have been relieved at the place of 
wreck and forwarded to their homes. This number includes the 
crews of vessels belonging to the following nations forwarded to 
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their Consuls, viz. : — ^America, Austria, British American Colonies, 
France, Germany, Hamburg, Holland, Italy, Norway, Peru, 
Persia, Portugal, Prussia, Sweden. 

Widows, Orphans, and Aged Parents, — 

Belief has been given to 3,971 during the same period, which 

includes 2,279 widows and orphans, who have been previously 

f 
relieved on the death of their relatives, but consequent upon 

the widows being left with young children, they have been farther 

relieved by an annual grant awarded to them for the first few 

years of widowhood, as the case may be'; the aged widow is always 

considered in these grants. 

Total Numbers Relieved, — 

In 1872, amounted to nine thousand six hundred and one 
persons, making a total of 222,686 since the formation of the 
Society in 1839. ' * 

Honorary and Pecuniary Rewards, — 

Nine Silver Medals, and ^549 14s. 4d. in cash, have been 
awarded during the past year for saving life from shipwreck on 
the high seas and coasts of the Colonies, making a total of 35 
Gold and 242 Silver Medals, and ^2,005 15s. 8d. for assisting at 
the saving of 5,794 persons since 1851. 

Travelling Secretaries, — 

Messrs. W. C. Prince, James Bancks, Lindon Saunders, and 
A. M. Gillham, are the gentlemen now performing this duty, 
which is to visit the Honorary Agents, thus bringing them into 
personal communication with the Central Office; to revive 
declining Agencies, and establish new ones where it might he 
expedient ; to hold public meetings, and to collect funds. Yoar 
Committee commend them to the kind consideration of every 
friend of the sailor for help in their onerous duties. 

Your Committee regret to report the loss to your Society, by death, of 
three of its oldest supporters and Vice-Presidents, viz., the Bt. ^on. the Earl 
of Zetland; Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Thomas John Cochrane, G.C.B., Bart., 
and the Rt. Hon. H. T. L. Corry, M.P. ; also of one of their feUow-labourers, 
Capt. Sir W. H. Walker, Kt., and the following benevolent helpers who acted 
as Honorary Agents in their several districts, viz. : — Mrs. Emily Bright (lady 
collector), Cheltenham; Capt. Robert Roe, for Lynmouth; R. Knight, Esq, for 
Beaminster; Mr. W. J. Miller, for Saffron Walden; Mr. J. Stranack, for 
Margate ; Mr. James Fisher, for Barrow-in-Furness ; Robert Johnson, Esq., 
for Louth ; Rev. J. Graham, for Newport (Mon.) ; Rev. J. S. Dude, for 
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Bridgwater; Mr. Joseph Till, for Orford; Richard Dimn, Esq., for Broms- 
grove; Mr. .William Nagle, fdr Dungarvan;. George O'Grady,^ Esq., for 
Arklow; Alexander Stewart, Esq., for Hnntly; Donald McKenzie, Esq., 
for Portree ; Capt. A. Carroll, B.N., for Ardglass ; Mr. Israel Jackson, for 
Goole; W. L. Bass, Esq., for Maryport; and A. B. Vidler, Esq., for Rye. 

Your Committee have unmixed satisfEustion in calling attention to the Royal 
Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution, — an Institution established by 
your Society, at Belvedere House, Erith, which, in the hands of its zealous 
Committee, with, God's blessing, is fast rising into its right position as a 
National Institution, such as the worn-out Merchant Seamen of this great 
maritime country ought long since to have had. It shelters the aged sailor, 
rather than he should go to the workhouse, and gives the poor old man who 
has a wife to take care of him, a small pension ; about 200 are at present 
sheltered by it £rom want. Our Sailor Prince has become its Patron ; and 
Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., one of the first merchants in London, is its 
President ; the Trinity House is represented among its officers, not only by 
its " Master," Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, R.N., but also by its 
Deputy-Master, and one of the Elder Brethren. 

Your Committee continue to receive the » kindest, efficient, and most 
benevolent help from their fellow-labourers on the coast, acting as your 
Honorary Agents, whose onerous duties in affi)rding relief to the poor mariner 
are often excessive, and are always given with untiring zeal, Mr. Damon at 
Weymouth being a bright specimen, as testified to by the officials on the spot 
at the wreck of the * Royal Adelaide.' 

They desire to express their great obligation to the Clergymen and Ministers 
of Christian congregations who have, from their pulpits, pleaded the cause of 
the sailor and his desolate widow and orphans ; also to the British and Foreign 
Sailors' Society, the Thames Church Mission, Missions to Seamen, the Lady 
and Gentlemen Collectors, the Scottish Board of Fisheries, and the Officers of 
the Coast Guard; also to the Directors of the Railway and Steam Packet 
Companies, by whose aid the operations of the Society are greatly facilitated, 
and the comfort of the sufferers materially increased. 

Subsequent to the above report having been submitted and approved, your 
Committee have the painful duty to announce that their late valued and 
lamented SecretfCry, Paymaster Francis Lean, R.N., has been taken to his 
rest, after a period extending over twenty-seven years, in which he rendered 
the utmost good service to the Institution, and lived to see it attain, mainly 
through his personal ^ergy and exertions, the high and prosperous position 
it now oecupies amongst the most useful and important national institutions 
of this country. It may be truly said that in him the seamen have lost a 
good friend, and the Society a most valuable officer and adviser, in whose 
sound judgment the Committee placed the utmost confidence. Your Com- 
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mittee haye, with the approval of fhe President, His Grace the Doke of Marl- 
borongh, appointed Commandgr William Henry Symons, R.N., who has been 
labouring in the Society since 1846, to fiU the office of your Secretary. 

In conclusion, your Committee are most thankful to God, under whose 
guidance and blessing this noble Charity has been brought to its present high 
standing in the field o{ usefulness. They reoord, with gratitude to Him, 
that He alone is worthy of praise who enables them thus to iEdleviate 
the horrors and consequences of shipwreck; and they boldly look for 
enlarged support to enable them still further to extend the blessings of the 
Charity to our gallant seamen and their families, knowing that the hearts of 
all men are in His hands. 

The Bight Hon. the Lord Mayor : Your Royal Highness, my lord, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I feel it to be a grea£ privilege to be permitted to propose the 
first resolution for your acceptance, namely, " That the favourable report now 
read be adopted^ printed^ and ciroulated under the direction of the oommitteeJ* 

I cannot do that without calling your attention to one or two points in the 
report, to which I think it important that you should give your best conside- 
ration. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the last winter has been, 
perhaps, one of the most fatal from its severity, and in its effects upon the 
shipping, which so constantly crowd our rock-bound coasts and seek to make 
their way to the port of London. During the last twenty- five years, I think I 
may say without fear of contradiction, 'that there never was a winter in which 
so many ships were cast upon our shores, and so many seamen were placed in 
a position of distress, having, in the majority of cases, no one to fly to for help 
and assistance, save to the officers and the friends of this society. This, I 
think, should make us all feel that the funds of this society should be strength- 
ened as much as possible, and that the treasurer and the committee should go 
forth from this room feeling that they had been thorouglily supported in the 
efforts made in the past, and stimulated in the future to go and do likewise. 
Remember that this society makes no distinction ; it never inquires from what 
port the sailor has departed, to what nation he belongs, to what creed, or to 
what position in society ; the only thing that they look at is, d^ea he want 
help? Is he' without friends, has he lost his all? If so^ it is our bounden 
duty to give him that support which our funds will enable us to render. 

The report called your attention to the loss of the * Royal Adelaide ' and the 
* Northfleet.' With regard to the loss of the * Northfleet,' as chairman of the 
' Northfleet ' committee, I can tell you from personal experience and from the 
inquiries which I made into it, that a large number of persons were* thrown 
upon the public charity by the wreck of that vessel ; that hundreds of persons 
had to be relieved in consequence of that disastrous loss. But now, remember, 
that during the same winter, the report tells you there were 2,000 or 3,000 
minor wrecks, every one of those throwing seamen and other persons upon 
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the charity of this society. You may, perhaps, some of you, think tliat the 
large sums which the secretary has read are quite sufficient to meet all wants, 
but when I have to remind you that orphans have to be provided for, that 
widows have to receive some sums of money to support them, when their 
principal support has been taken away by accident — when you consider how 
many men must come before the committee out of such a large number of 
cases, I am sure you must feel that the money is soon exhausted. (Hear, 
hear.) Another great advantage is the promptness with which it is given, and 
promptness in these cases is everything. There are gentlemen on almost all 
parts of the coast to afford this relief. If a ship is cast upon our shores, where 
there are but few residents, thank God for that charity which is in the hearts 
of all people, they are taken in by poor people, and any expense that they 
have been put to is recouped by the society, and the mariners and persons in 
distress are placed in communication with tlie nearest agent of the society. 
I repeat it, in cases like these promptness is everything. 

There is another point which I think I ought to call your attention i<^ and it 
is that which refers to the fact, that in other countries Government undertakes 
the duties and the responsibilities, and the expense of helping and assisting 
those who may be cast upon their shores from wrecks, but I think this country 
always should be proud of the voluntary aid that is given in cases of this 
kind. (Cheers.) We like to do it through the people direct, and aid these poor 
foreigners, or those men belonging to our own country ; and I should be very 
sorry to hear of any attempt being made to throw a burden of this kind upon 
the Government. Perhaps the most important point in all the report is that 
which says, " It is especially to be regretted that reckless driving and compe- 
tition are so great as to need the interference of Government." While we are 
all ready to help the castaway, we ought, I think, to be equally ready to try 
and prevent anything which can be prevented which causes these dreadful 
wrecks upon our coasts. (Cheers.) There can be no doubt that the spirit of 
commercial competition too often tempts captains of steamers to drive hard, 
with the hope of making the vessel's passage as short as possible, sometimes 
with that recklessness which seamen in their courage and bravery are too apt 
to be given to, and that vessels are lost (I won't name any in particular) 
through that desire to make the voyage in two or three days less than perhaps 
they would make it if they were to be governed by foresight and prudence and 
carefulness, which all men who command vessels should have as a first and 
foremost principle. There are many cases of this loss of life besides the one 
hidicated, but that subject has been brought before the public by one so very 
i&uch abler to deal with it than myself that I don't intend to dwell upon it. 
Anything, however, which the Government can do in passing any regulations 
for the testing the loading of vessels, for determining whether the loading is 
properly placed with a due regard to the water line and other points, I think 
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it is their botmden duty to do. While we axe quite ready to bear the harden 
of relieving those who want help, we ought to call upon the Government to 
see that the lives of our seamen are properly cared for, and that a larger 
number are not cast as shipwrecked mariners upon our shores tiian can 
possibly be prevented. 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Lauderdale : I beg to second the motion whicli 
the Lord Mayor has proposed ; and I do it with very great pleasure. It is 
not necessary for me to say much on the subject. He has so clearly and 
plainly set forth the value of this society that it would be sufficient were 1 
simply to sit down and content myself with seconding the resolution. How- 
ever, with regard to the Shipwrecked Mariners* Society, I think you must now 
be all pretty well aware that you are attending the anniversary of one of the 
most valuable charities we have in this country. There are no men exposed 
to such perils as seamen and fishermen. I fear, however, that the latter class 
are too much overlooked ; everybody thinks of the seaman and the mariner, 
but m£iy of us forget the fisherman who supplies us with the means of subsis- 
tence to a very great extent Consider what their position is, poor fellows ! 
They are out at night in open boats, and the boats, nets, rigging, and every- 
thing else are their own property, and very often shared by all in the boat. 
Sometimes the boat is owned by the father, and the crew are his sons. Think 
what it is if the boat be lost — ^what it is if the crew be lost. I maintain, ladies 
and gentlemen, that there is no class of seafaring men, more deserving the 
charity of the public than poor fishermen. With regard to seamen, lam 
afraid that some fault lies with the Government, not the present one particu- 
larly, but with all Governments, in not preventing unseaworthy ships from 
going to sea. (Cheers.) I think we must all thank Mr. Plimsoll for bringing 
this matter forward. (Cheers.) I have no doubt that the Boyal Commission, 
of which his Royal Highness forms a part, will bring to light many facts, and 
show that it is necessary for the Government to interfere. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

His Grace the Duke of Marlborough (President of the Society) proposed the 
second resolution, which was as follows : — 

" That this meeting desires to record its deep and hearifeU regrei for the hss the 
Society has sustained hy the death of three of its oldest supporters a/Ad Viee-Presi- 
dents, viz. : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas 
John Cochrane, O.C.B., and the Right Hon, H. T. L. Conry,M.P., also one of their 
fellow -labourers. Captain Si/r Tf. H. Walker, Kt., and the following "benevolent helpers 
who acted as Honora/ry Agents vn their respective districts, viz. ; Captain Robert Roej 
for Lynmouth; R. Knight, Esq., Beanvinster ; Mr, W, J. Miller, Saffron Walden,' Mr. 
J. Stranaek, Ma/rgate; Mr. Jas. Fisher, Barrow 4n-Fumess ; Roht. Johnson, Esq., 
Louth ; Rev. J. Qraham, Newport (Man.) ; Rev. J, 8. Du^h, Bridgwater ; Mr. Joseph 
Till, Orford; Richard Dunn, Esq., Bromsgrove ; William NagU, Jpun^arvam Dr- 
George OQrady, Arhlow ; Alexander Stuart, Esq., Huntlp; Donald McRenzie, 
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Esq., Portree i Cofpiam, A, CarroU, R.N., Ardglcbss; Mr. laraelJaeJuon, Ooole; IT.' 
L, Bass, Esq., far Mwryport; wnd Jastj not least, their laie valued and lownented Becre* 
twy far 2i*l yea/rs, Pa/y master Francis Learn, R.N., in whom the seamen hanje lost 
a good friend, the Committee on ad/visBr vn whose sound judgment th^ placed the 
utmost confidence, and the Society a m>ost valuable officer." 

His Gbage said: Yonr Koyal Highness, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
easy in meetings of this character to haye a certain number of formal 
resolutions which are put to the meeting, and which are agreed to as 
a matter of course. On the present occasion, however, it is my duty to 
propose to you a resolution of no formal character, but one conveying the 
sincere regret and sympathy for the loss which by the hand of Providence 
the society has sustained during the past year. Those losses are of an 
almost unusual extent, for I never remember, during the many meetings I 
have attended of this society, to have had a similar resolution to propose, 
nor have I ever seen one upon the agenda of the meeting. I will not repeat, 
to you the names of all those respected members and helpers of this good work 
whose loss we have to deplore, but they are very large in number, amounting, 
I should think, to no less than twenty or thirty, and among them I am reminded 
that there is one whose name will be received, I am sure, not only by those 
who were his peiBonal friends, but by others who knew the interest that he 
took in this society, with regret — namely, the Eight Hon. Henry Corry. I 
happen to have had the pleasure of being a colleague of his in the late Cabinet 
of Lord Derby, when Mr. Corry was first Lord of the Admiralty. I knew the 
efficiency and zeal that he showed in everything connected with the Navy and with 
seamen ; and there was one particular reason why those who are interested in 
this society should look upon his loss with Tegret— namely, that he was instru- 
mental in obtaining the Act for the incorporation of the society, which has 
placed it in a recognized and well-acknowledged position before the public. 

Bat, ladies and gentlemen, having mentioned him, there is also one other 
name we are particularly called upon to remember, and that is the name of 
Mr. Francis Lean — (hear, hear) — ^who, for twenty-seven years, devoted the 
best energies of his life to the work and to the operations of this society. All 
who knew Mr. Lean knew how valuable a servant he was — how he devoted 
his whole energies and tune to the society, and though afflicted, as he was, 
throughout the whole of his life, with a most painful affection, he yet was enabled 
to overcome whatever inconvenience was caused by &at affliction, and at the 
same time to devote his whole soul, his whole life, and his whole energies to 
forwarding the work of relieving the ^nariner in distress. (Cheers.) Not only 
Were his labotos connected with this society, but they were also fruitful in 
so mich good in estaldislnng an ofishoot of it, of which I believe his 
Koyal Highness, the chairman, is the patron — ^namely, the Royal Alfred 
Aged Merchant Seamen's Ins^tution. Perhaps we are not called on now to 

l2 
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Hon to the society. What could we do if it were not for their kindness and for 
the most courteous way in which they act towards us ? The ladies» also, work 
very well for us; and this society would lack an important branch of the as- 
sbtance it receives were it not for them. 

With respect to our late secretary, Paymaster Francis Lean, I can scarcelj 
say a word* It is a great deal to say ; but, nevertheless, we have been work- 
ing together for twenty-seven years. A most excellent man he was. We may 
have other secretaries and ofi&cers of other kinds, but the loss of Mr. Ltan 
is one that can probably never be repaired. I have in my hand a statistical 
account of the progress of the society since he became secretary, not to men- 
tion its first beginning, when the first half-crown was sent up to our worthy 
originator. (A laugh.) Yes, gentlemen, laugh as you will, this society 
sprang from half a crown. (Renewed laughter.) I was just told by one 
of our collectors that the society has from the City of London as annual 
subscribers, only ^200 a year. Why, that is less than three or four of the 
minor towns he could name. There ^ no doubt if our case is fairly stated, 
that the response from London willbelarge and liberal. Bespecting Mr. Lean's 
work, I should say that when he first commenced it as seoretary we were in 
the receipt of £4,500 a year. At the present time our income is between 
£28,000 and £29,000 a year. The labour of receiving such sums and dispen- 
sLug them you may imagine is very great, and the additional work thrown 
upon the staff is prodigious. Now, as to the number of persons relieved; a 
very few years ago I was speaking at one of our annual meetings, and said that 
there was a great difficulty in realizing to one's mind the number of persons 
who were relieved. I then said that mosi people knew Exeter Hall, and that 
it seated 3,000 people. What would th^ say if they saw 3,000 distressed 
people assembled in that place ? But the number now relieved by our society 
during one year alone would fill Exeter Hall three times, over. To realize 
what we have done during the year you must think of that. It is a great 
work, and« thanks to our honorary secretaries and agents and the indefatigable 
staff, as well as to the contributors, and now to your Eoyal Highness^ we have 
been able to accomplish that work^ and to prosecute it with still greater vigour 
and success. 

Under our former system we could only afford to give the widows of 
those who died a natural death on shore half the amount of relief given 
to those who were lost at sea. On the 1st January, 1871, we increased 
our awards to widows, and we gave them all alike; for we naturally said 
the poor widow who loses her husband afloat and sees no more of him has 
no expanse — no expense of sickness or burial ; but the poor widow on shore 
has all this upon her hands. She has not only lost her helper, but she has 
had to nurse him in sickness, and bury him, in all probability. Therefore we 
give them all alike. I would only ask you to look at one of these cases 
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which is reported in the Times of this moriung. Four fishermen drowned at 
Gollieston, in Scotland— three brothers and brother-in-law, aged 41, 36, 26, 
and 26 respectively. . Some of you will have read of that case ; and some will 
say, '* Why did not yon get up a subscription for that ?'' I should think it was 
not a rich place, and therefore they have no one to fall back upon there. If 
such a thing had occurred off Brighton, Worthing, Portsmouth, or any of those 
places, the papers would have been full of it, and there would have been large 
subscriptions. I may call to your mind the large subscriptions raised for the 
'Northfleet'and the *Royal Adelaide'; but those subscriptions do not touch these 
smaller cases^ and yet we have dozens of them. In aU probability we shall 
have an application before very long from oipr honorary agent at GoUieston on 
behalf of the bereaved families. 

It is one gratifying feust in connection with this society, that we have nearly 
48,000 blue-jackets subscribing to ijts funds. I think our society is a pattern 
to others, because it induces the men to be provident, and it renders them 
liberal, and it enables the public, who have not the lea^t idea of what we 
are doing, to come forward liberally and nobly to help us. We do not depend 
entirely upon our funds from year to year; for we have, like careful bees, 
put by some honey, so that we have a year or two's income invested in the 
funds. The resolution is one which I am sure will commend itself to you all. 

The Rev. Jahss Fleming^ B.D., moved the next resolution: — 

" That the warmett thcmka of the society are due and are hereby offered to the 
^vmorary agents for their able assistance omd wntirvngzeal in carrying out the 
Merciful objects of the society during the past year ; to the ladies and gentlemen 
coUectorSf the honorary solicitor and avditors, the officers of the Coastguard and 
Customs, the British and Foreign Sailors' Society and the Thames Church Mission, 
{their missionaries collecting subscriptions from the seamen) ; to the Scottish Board 
of Fisheries; to the directors of the Railway and Steamboat Corwpemies for kindly 
granting a free transit to shipwrecked men heaayng the Society's pass; cmd lastly 
to the clergy and ministers of Ch/ristiam, congregations who have advocated from 
tlieir pulpits the claims of the poor castaway ; that this meeting further desires 
the co-operation of all those mentioned in this resolution for carrying out this great 
national work" 

A noble Roman once said, *' Nothing that is human is foreign to me ; *' and al- 
though we seem to have very often forgotten thtt noble saying, we are forcibly re- 
minded of it to-day by an occasion like this which gathers us together under the 
presidency of your Royal Highness. While the Earl of Lauderdale was speaking 
for the fishermen, I was reminded of a gentleman oi whom I once heard, who, 
on some such occasion as this, said to the secretary, " I really wonder at your 
coming to me. I am not a sailor, and I cannot recall any relative of mine 
that ever was." ." Well," says his friend, " hut the sailor puts your fish, your 
wine, ini. your tea and sugar upon your table ; and most of your necessary 
comforts, and nearly all your luxuries are supplied by him." " Nonsense," 
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said the gentleman, " I pay for every one of them.'* " But have you ever 
thought," said his Mend, " who it is thlit brings those things for us? " And 
surely we have not far to go to be reminded that ''we are members one 
of another/' and that there is no such thing in this wide world as indepen- 
dence ; so that, if we take the lowest ground of aU, the utility of the British 
sailor, we feel that he is of immense importance to the community. What 
would this vast London be without the sailor ? What would our armies be, 
however splendid as to discipline and armament, if there were no sailors to 
carry them and transport them to the place of danger? We are a great mari- 
time nation, and it behoves us surely to watch as carefully over our ships 
and our sailors as we watch over our cities when we light them, and prepare 
our fire brigade for the danger of the night. 

But there is a higher ground than this ; and that is the social position of 
the British sailor. If we are here as lovers of our country, and have at 
heart her national and her social prosperity, we must feel that there can 
be no subject of much greater importance than the well-being of the sailor. 
He always has been, and, I am sure, always will be, the honour and glory 
of Old England. (Cheers.) We know, too, that just in proportion as we 
treat our sailors well they will serve us well. It has been found that 
where care for the sailor has been exercised, he becomes more and more 
a loyal subject of the Crown. Your Royal Highness has not to be reminded 
that no muskets and no bayonets are needed to guard the Throne that is 
carpeted by the affections of a loyal people ; and that whether our gracious 
Queen walks abroad in the Highlands, or drives down to Bethnal-green— 
(cheers) — to visit the poorest of her subjects, there is but one prayer from 
every heart — " God bless the Queen." (Renewed cheers.) Well, the sailor 
has a heart just like us at home, as tender, surely, and as soft as ours; 
and if we bring kindness and sympathy and love to bear upon him, he will 
be loyal-hearted to defend her Throne, and leal-hearted to guard our homes. 

But there is mention in this resolution of the clergy ; and, therefore, speaking 
as one of them, I would venture to say, in conclusion, that there is a higher 
ground than all this. I mean, this subject in its religious aspects. I have 
read of a passenger who once w^t up to a captain in great distress, and said, 
"Captain, is there any danger?" "Yes, sir," he said, "there is always 
danger, for I carry souls on board." And there is no consideration, it appears 
to me, so grand as that to make us care for the British sailor and soldier. 
There is a great change in that respect in the present day. There was a day 
when religion in those services was ridiculed. There was a day when it was 
thought weak-minded for a man to acknowledge himself as a Christian ; and it 
was thought that if the sailor was a Christian, he would be found wanting in 
the day of danger. There surely never was a greater fallacy than this. If re- 
ligion is good for one, it is good for all. If it makes us better anywhere it 
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will make us better every where ; and if we feel that religion is the grand 
remedy for sin and sorrow and vice at home on land, why not at sea? So that 
in proportion as this nation is teaching the British sailor to read his Bible, to 
reverence the Sabbath, and to value his religious principles, in that proportion 
it is found easier to man ships well, and to maintain the discipline on board 
those ships. Therefore, your Eoyal Higliness, whether we look at this 
question commercially, or socially, or religiously, we feel that the British 
sailor deserves all our sympathy and aU our support. 

Our resolution here is one of thanks to all who have taken part with 
the honorary agents in carrying out the work of this Society, and, however 
pleasing it is to dwell upon this, let us remember that the highest good 
we ever get in life is derived from the opportunity of serving others, and 
from being honoured in ministering to others. England felt that in the 
time of the Lancashire distress ; and what would our religious principles 
be if we only had our own fortunes to think of; if we only had our own 
homes and our own children to provide and to take care for? Surely, 
when we hear of such things as the 'Northfleet' disaster, and other 
tremendous calamities which have opened the heart of England in this 
past winter, we are reminded that God mysteriously permits such sorrows 
and calamities as those, in order to draw out the grand principles of His holy 
religion in our hearts, to point us to those widoyes that have to be comforted 
and fed, and those orphans tliat have to be clothed and taught, and who, in 
His holy word, while He says to every sailor who goes forth, not knowing 
whether he shall ever see his home again — ** Leave thy widow and thy father- 
less children to me, and I will preserve them alive " — surely says to us who 
remain behind, " Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction.'' (Loud cheers.) 

Admiral Sir William H. Hall said : It is a very great pleasure to me to 
see your Koyal Highness in the chair, for I well remember the great interest 
the Queen and the Prince Consort took in this institution, and, in fact, in all 
connected with it. In my of&cial capacity I have found the truth of what 
Mr. Fleming haiso eloquently said — ^namely, that kindness produces a wonder- 
ful eSect upon the men, and improves their discipline and makes them more 
manageable — in fact, I found as a commander, that prayers every morning 
assisted me in the discipline of my ship ; and if it is my good fortune to go 
afloat again, I shall carry out that system of having prayers on board, and 
endeavour to make the seamen as happy and comfortable as, I may venture to 
say, I endeavoured to majke them before. I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Thomson Hanket, Esq., in proposing the fourth resolution — 

" That the JbUotoif^ members of the Committee, going out ly rotation agreeably to 
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the Rules, he re-elected viz., Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. Hall, K.C.B, ; Vice-AdmvroX 
if. B. Young ; Sir Charles B. Rowley, Bart. ; Rear-Admiral Hon. Francis Egerion, 
M.P.; Captain Charles E. Mangles, H.C.8. s Admiral Sir Robert Smart, K.C.B. ; 
Captain Trivett, Lieutenant, B.N.B. ; Admiral Bullock; Rear-Admiral Hcmd, C.B.; 
and Captain Steele ; " — 

said: As treasurer of this institution it feMa to my lot to propose the re-elec- 
tion of the committee, who are, I must say, a hard-working body of men. I have 
good opportunities of knowing this, and also of knowing the value of the insti- 
tution, seeing that I have been more or less intimately coimected with it, first 
as a trustee, and afterwards as treasurer, during the last 34 years. I must state, 
however, that I am not ealled upon to perform the ordinary duties which fall to 
a treasurer, but I have to sign the receipts for legacies, and that alone is hard 
work. To do that work I am constantly applied to, so that my communication 
with the society may be said to be almost daily. Many legacies have been left 
by sailors themselves, and by those who have derived benefit from some of the 
peculiar accidents which this society is able to relieve. In conclusion I would 
say that I do not know any society of the kind which should commend itself 
more, and perhaps 'does commend itself more, to the hearty support and 
sjrmpathy of all those who have the welfare of the British seaman at heart. 

Lord W. Lennox seconded the motion, which his Koyal Highness put to 
the meeting, and it was then carried unanimously. 

Ex- Sheriff Sir John Bennett, moved the fifth resolution : 

" That the cordial thanTcs of this meeting he tendered to the Right Hon. The Lord 
Mayor of London for so Jeindly placing the Mansion House at the disposal of the 
Instituticm on this interesting occasion.** 

It falls to me to move a vote of thanks to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor for giving us the use of the Mansion House for this meeting. The 
demands made upon the time of the chief magistrate of the City are such 
that, when I have had to ask him to perform any duty such as he is now 
performing, I have felt it to be almost cruel — that, in fact, I ought to 
exhaust every other means before taxing his time and energies, which are so 
valuable. On this occasion, however, we not only have asked the Lord Mayor 
to give us the great benefit of his name, but we have also asked him for the use of 
his house, and certainly our thanks are due to him for his double kindness. 
The present Lord Mayor seems ubiquitous. I find. him here, there, and 
everywhere ; and as to the range of subjects with which he is acquainted, why 
I may say he knows everything in the heavens andl on the earth, and in the 
waters under the earth. (Much laughter.) 

Bear- Admiral the Hon. John Spencer seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mator returned thanks, and said: Nothing gives 
me greater pleasure than to be permitted from day to day, and sometimes 
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twice in one day, to take part in meetings like this. Reverting, however, to the 
society, it is my firm belief that it will never lack support when it appeals to 
the City of London. 

His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ; It falls to me to propose a resolution 
which I do with very sincere pleasure — 

" Thai the retpeet^l thamhs of this meeting he given to Captain hie Royal High/ness 
the Duike of Edinburgh, for so ably presiding over tfvis wn/Mial meeting." 

The British nation has in his Royal Highness one of whom it is justly proud. 
He has led its flag gallantly over many waters, and the gratitude of the British 
mariner is due to him for taking the eminent and conspicuous interest in his 
welfare which he has done. 

Vice- Admiral Buckle : I have the honour to second the resolution, and will 
jnst observe that not only all present, but the officers, both of the Navy and 
the Mercantile marine, feel that His Royal Highness has conferred much 
honour, as well as a great benefit on the Society, by presiding here to-day, 
and taking so much interest in its welfare. 

His Rby<fl*^Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, in rising to respond, was 
received with great applause. He said : Ladies and gentleman, I beg to thank 
yon very much for the vote of thanks which you have passed to me for my small 
services on this occasion — services which I have rendered with the greatest 
possible pleasure. I regret very much that I have been unable to have been 
of more use to this society at an earlier date, as I had previously promised to 
preside at a meeting of the society at Liverpool, but was prevented from doing 
so by going abroad last autumn. I am very glad that on this occasion I have 
found such a large meeting, and one in which everybody attending it seems to 
have felt the deepest interest. I am sure that interest extends to the institu- 
tion itself. I thank you very much for the kind reception you have given me. 

The proceedings then dosed. 



The Sba. 

I love the sea; she is my fellow-creature. 
My oareftil purveyor— she provides me store ; 

She walls me round, she makes my diet greater, 
She wafts me treasures from a foreign shore. 

But, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thee 

What is the ocean or her wealth to me ? 

Francis Quarlbs. 
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Since our last publication, the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society has sus- 
tained a severe loss in the removal by death of its esteemed and valued 
Secretazy, who was called to enter into his rest very suddenly on the 29th 
March last. 

Although Mr. Lean's earliest associations with Seamen were connected with 
the Royal Navy, his name was more generally known daring the last 27 years 
as labouring earnestly and successfully in promoting the welfare of the sea* 
faring population, especially amongst Merchant Seamen, Fishermen, and their 
families. 

Bom at Plymouth in 1796, and the son of an old naval officer, he early 
imbibed a predilection for the sea. Accordingly we find he entered the Navy 
at the age of .9 years, in January 1805, on board the * St George/ three-decker, 
in which ship he served for five years and a half in the Channel fleet, in which 
he chased the French fleet to the West Indies ; th^n in the Baltic, blockading 
Revel It was whilst a midshipman on board that he received an injury which 
afflicted him through life. We have often heard him relate the circumstance 
of his skylarking aloft with other youngsters, when making a spring from the 
mizen-top to the catharpins, he slipped and fell a height of 60 or 70 feet to the 
poop, falling chiefly on his face, which was frightfully mangled, leaving his two 
upper front teeth in the deck. He was immediately conveyed below, and for a 
time great fears were entertained of his life; but the Lord, having work for His 
servant in store, mercifully raised him up, although imhappily the surgeons on 
board had bound up his jaw so tightly as to effectually fix it. From this time 
until his death, he may be said to have been a living miracle; for his masti- 
cating powers were so totally destroyed as to make it an occasion of continual 
suffering, being obliged to take his food by suction through the aperture formed 
by the bss of his front teeth. ', Yet we never remember a murmur escape his 
lips from this privation. We are sorry to add that it was not for very many 
years after that the Admiralty accorded him a pension, and then only of £45 a 
year, although this trifling boon had been so long delayed. He was not, how- 
ever, a man to be disheartened, but being of active habits and of a naturally 
good constitution, he continued serving on in the Navy, and we next find him 
successiTely, though he gave up the executive for the civil branch of the 
service, in the * Phcebe,' * Malacca,' * Volage,' * Theban,' and * Zebra,' on the Cape 
of Good Hope and East Indian stations ; he was at the capture of the Isle of 
France, also engaged in the storming of Sambao in Borneo, and the subjugation of 
Palambang in Sumatra, when he was 16 days in the boats. In the ' Theban ' 
be was employed on the coasts of Java, China, and the Eastern Archipelago, 
and was made acting Purser of this frigate when only 17 years of age ;«but un- 
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happily he was not confinned in that rank until 1881, owing to an adndnltj 
order stopping all promotions in that class of officers for the reduction of the 
list, although had he remained a Midshipman, he must have heen included in 
the Peace promotion of 1,000 Lieutenants at the close of the war in 1815. 

Returning to England in the ' Zehra/ in 1817, his appointment was next 
year as Captain's Clerk in the ' Superh/ 74, hearing the hroad pendant of 
Commodore Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson's Flag Captain at Trafalgar, on the 
South American Station, and hy whom we know he was held in very high 
esteem.. After serving in this ship till June, 1822, he was appointed 
successively to the ' Britannia,' ^ Vigilant,' and ' Bramhle,' on the Home or 
Channel service, where he gained a great knowledge of our coast. In this 
latter cutter, when at Lishon, he rescued, at his own personal peril; hy his 
prompt and decisive conduct, from the Portuguese Civil Police, hacked hy an 
armed guards the hoat under his command with a large amount of treasure, 
which they had attempted unlawfully to seize during, we helieve, his ahsenca 
on duty ashore, and for which he received the thanks of his commander. 

His old patron Sir Thomas Hardy appointed him Clerk in charge of the 
African steamer, carrying the mails to the Mediterranean, pending his promo- 
tion and appoiutment to the * Pearl ' as Purser in May, 1831 ; and during the 
term of his commission in this ship he received the thanks of Sir Thomas 
Hardy and two of his Captains for suggestions which he had carried out in this 
corvette for the henefit of His Majesty's Service, hy a great saving of stores. 
His active career in the Navy, of 28 years, closed in this ship in January, 1835. 
He had thus served 10 years in the great war closing in 1815, and 12 years 
within the Tropics, eight of which in the West Indies and coast of Java, two of 
the most unhealthy stations in which Her Majesty's Ships are employed. 

Having married, and a young family surrounding him, he now sought and 
ohtained employment on shore as Inspector of Emigration Ships at Plymouth— 
His hrother Commander James S. Lean, II.N., had long held the appointment 
of Government Emigration Officer for the Port of London; but a vacancy 
occurring in the Secretaryship of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, he 
advised him to apply for it, and he was elected &om amongst many candidates 
in September, 1845. 

This noble society had been then only seven years in existence, and its 
income was but ^£4,500 per annum. The new Secretary's initiative powers of 
organization were soon called into request, for up to the period when he com- 
menced his duties, relief was affi)rded to the widows and orphans of its bene- 
ficiaiy members by a lump sum of £4 to the former, and ^2 to each of the 
latter. Being an expert at accounts, he soon Qaw that as the years of member- 
ship increased, the awards should iQcrease also; he therefore oalouiatedaseale 
of relief beginning at a smaller sum than had been nsually given at .the time of 
the death of the husband, viz. for a widow and four children of a member of 
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one year, £6 insteftd of £1^ as heretofore, but increasing annnally 5s. for each 
widow and 28. 6d. for each child, so that a widow and four children, after 21 
years, should receiye £16. This scale has been found by the Committee to 
act admirably and to givo great satisfaction to the members themselves, who 
now subscribe Ss. annually to the number of 48,000. This was one of the 
first fruits of his labour ; and being aided by an efficient staff, the society 
has gone on prospering until it has attained, an income of nearly jg29,000 a 
year. 

Having witnessed the collapse of the ** Merchant Seamen's Fund'' in 1851, 
to which the Sailors- of the Maroantile Marine were compelled by Act of Par- 
liament to contribute Is. per man monthly, and Masters 2s. out of their wages, 
towards the support of a Hospital which has never been built, and also the 
failure of Greenwich Hospital to meet the requirements of our Merchant Sea- 
men, he had long laid on his heart the necessity that existed for an Institu- 
tion for the beneltt of our aged and disabled Merchant Seamen ; and, in 
conjdnction with the Chairman of the Shipwrecked M&riners' Society 
Gapt. Hon. Francis Miiude, R.N., and other philanthropists, after years of 
anxious toil, had the satisfaction, under the auspices of our noble society — 
its Act of Incorporation enabling them to do so — of founding the Institution 
now flourishing at Belvedere-on-Thames, which was opened on the 1st 
January, 1867; and there are now within its walls 102 pensioners from all parts 
of the Kingdom, who are thus rescued from ending their days in a workhouse, 
while 94 are receiving an out-pension of ^f 12 per annum. 

In order to give a tangible proof of their esteem, the Committee and Friends 
of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, and its offspring the " Eoyal Alfred 
Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution," have had marble busts executed by 
Mr. Noble, the eminent sculptor, of both the Chairman and Secretary, which 
were presented by the President, His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, at a 
PdUic Meeting, to the latter Institution, to be placed on suitable pedestals in 
the building at Belvedere. The expense was defrayed by private subscriptions, 
and not out of any public fands. 

Mr. Lean also promoted th^ Establishment of the ** Mariners' National Pen- 
sion and Widow's Annuity Fund," with Tables calculated by the Government 
actuary, which is now being worked out by the Agency of the Shipwrecked 
Manners' Society. By an tfnnual or quarterly payment, a young seaman can 
secure lor himself a pension when he attains the age of 60, or previously, if • 
pennan^tly disabled. ' 

At ^e fiist meleting of the Committee which assembled after the announce- 
ment of the lamented death of their valued Secretary, the Chairman, Capt. 
the Hon. Francis Maude, B.N., before calling upon Capt. Symons to read 
the minutes, said, he thought it was due to the memory of their late respected 
friend. Whom he had known for twenty-seven years, that the Board should 
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take into consideration the subject of a vote o£ condolence with his widow and 
family. It was then moved by the Chainnan, seconded by Vice-Admiial 
Buckle, C.B., and carried unanimouslyi 

" That this Committee QfTer to his sorrowing widow and family theur most sin. 
cere and heartfelt condolence on the great loos whioh both they and the Institution 
have sustained by his removal, thongh they have the confident hope, that, from the 
tenor of his truly Christian life, he is now in the enjoyment of that ' rest which 
remaineth for the people of Grod.' They also record their grateful appreciation of 
the good service he rendered to the Institution, as its secretary, over a period of 
more than twenty-seven years, dming whioh time he had the happiness of witness- 
ing its increasing prosperity, until it has attained, mainly throogh his personal 
energy and exertions, to the high position it now occupies amongst the most useful 
Charities of this Country." 

It may be truly said of him, he ceased at once to work and to live, and, 
'< being dead, yet sj^eaketh/' saying, " Qo thou and do likewise." 

It was then moved by Capt. Vincent Budd, seconded Vy Capt. Alex. Boyle, 
K.N., and carried unanimously, that the first Silver Medal given by the Com- 
mittee for valuable services rendered to the Institution, be presented to his 
widow in remembrance of their Secretary's labours on behalf of distressed sea- 
men and their families, and that a portrait (enlarged from a similar one which 
we give in this number) be ordered to be framed and suspended in the Board 
Hoom. • 

It was also proposed by Captain Shuttleworth, Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House, seconded by Captain Budd, and carried, nem» con,, that a pension of 
^50 per annum be awarded to his widow for her life.'^' 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, which took place at the Mansion 
House on the 23rd May, Captain H.K.H. the Doke of Edinburgh, RN., who 
presided, thus feelingly alluded to him : " Your Society is incorpotrated by Act 
of Parliament, by virtue of which it established the ^ Royal Alfred Aged Mer- 
chant Seamen's Institution.' One of its chief promoters — and who was also 
the valued Secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society — ^Mr. Francis Lean, 
has been removed by death. This meeting, as well as the Committee, ivill 
lament the loss of such a true friend to the sailor, who lived, however, to see 
this society attain to its present high state of prosperity, with an income last 
year of nearly ^£29,000." 

His death was also feelingly alluded to in the Beport : and the President of. 
the Society, his Grace the Dnke of Marlborough, in moving the second resoln- 
tion, which referred to the losses the Society had sustained by deaths, said :— 
«< But there is also one other name we are particularly called upon to remem- 
ber, and that is the name of Mr. Francis L6an^(hear, hear)— -who, for twenty- 
seven years, devoted the best energies of his life to the work and to the 

* The Committee had, in 1871, voted him a gratuity of £1,000. 
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operations of Una Society. All who knew Mr. Lean knew how Taloable a 
serrant he was-^how he devoted his whole energies and time to the Society, 
and though afflicted, as he was» throughout the whole of his life, with a most 
painful affection, yet was enabled to overcome whatever inconvenience was 
cansed by that affliction, and at the same time to devote his whole soul, his 
whole life, and his whole energies to forwarding the work of relieving the 
mariner in distress. (Cheers.) Not only were his labours connected with the 
Society, but they were also fruitful in so much good in establishing an offshoot 
of this Society, of which I believe his Boyal Highness, the Chairman, is the 
patron— namely, the Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution. 
Perhaps we are not called on now to consider the merits of that institution^ 
but in passing I may remark that it is surprising that no asylum of that 
character, in this rich mercantile country, has ever been established before, 
and that whUe the Ro^al Navy has so magnificent an institution as Greenwich 
Hospital for providing for the old age of the British seamen, the mercantile 
marine of this country owned positively no asylum of a similar character to 
afford a home to aged seamen, before Mr. Lean, in the exuberance of his 
energy, was instrumental in establishing one." 

The resolution was seconded by the Chairman of the Committee, Captain 
Hon. F. Maude, R.N., who said: "With respect to our late Secretary, Pay- 
master Francis Lean, I can scarcely say a word. It is a great deal to .say . 
but, nevertheless, we have been working together for twenty-seven years. A 
most excellent man he was. We may have other secretaries and officers of 
other kinds, but the loss of Mr. Lean is one that can probably never be 
repaired. I have in my hand a statistical account of the progress of the Society 
since he became secretary. Respecting his work, I should say that when he 
first commenced it as secretary we were in the receipt of j£4,500 a year. At 
the present time our income is between £28,000 and £29,000 a year. The 
labour of receiving such sums and dispensing them you may imagine is very 
great, and the additional work thrown upon the staff is prodigious." 

At the Annual Meeting of the " Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's 
Institution," the Rev. Dr. Horace Roberts proposed the resolution, — 

"That this meeting cannot but express and record their deep and heartfelt regret 
at the loss this institution has sustained by the death of their late Honorary 
Secreiary, Paymaster Pranoia Lean, E.N., whowas th« pioneer and chief promoter 
of this institution.'' 

The Rev. gentleman remarked that the resolution placed in his hands was 
one of a most painful character, beciause it was to ask them to record their 
sympathy at the loss the Institution had sustained in the decease of their 
respected friend. It was at all times painful to clergymen to perform the 
Bolenm rites of the burial service over one of their fellow-creatures, but more 
especially was it so when they had to stand at the grave side of one of tlieir 
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« 

most intimate friendi, aad commit his body to the grouid — earth to earth, 

ashes to ashes, and dost to dust, in snre and certain hope of the resurrection to 

«temal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ And it was even more painful still 

when called upon to make a funeral (Nation over the remains of a valued and 

esteemed friend. There was no one whom he could value more than he did his 

friend who had been called away from their midst. He had known him many 

years, and also knew his devotedness to the Institution. His whole heart was 

centred in one object, and this was doing good to his fellow-creatures, and that he 

did in every public and private act of his ministration. He also knew him to have 

laboured for a period of twenty-seven years in the cause of the Shipwrecked 

Mariners' Society, where it gave him an opportunity of calling for special aid 

to relieve the widows and orphans of shipwrecked seamen. And with reference 

to shipwrecks, the last year had been most disastrous. He did not know of 

one more earnest in his religion than his departed friend Mr. Lean. He came 

not into the world for Ms own seliish ends, but to distribute to others some 

portion of the advantages which God had given him; and for those who had 

been benefitted by his labour of love well may it be said in the words of the 

poet — 

"Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 

That monms thy exit from a world like this ; 

Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here. 

And stay thy progress to the realms of bliss.*' 

The Bev. gentleman having thus illustrated the feeling of regret whicli was 
felt by those who had been recipients of the deceased's exertions, then said if 
he could express his own individual feeling he should do so in the language of 
the beautiful hymn — 

''Then when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayers ofb mix'd with tears before, 
I'll sing npon a happier shore 

Thy will be done, Thy will be done." 

Mr. Lean has left a widpw, six daughters, and four sons to mourn his loss. 
One of the latter is a captain in the Marines. 

The funeral, which took place at Norwood Cemetery on the 5th of April, was 
attended by Captain Hon. Francis Maude II.N., Admiral Buckle, Captain W. H. 
Symons, R.N., and all the official stafifl Few men could have been* more 
respected in life, and fewer still have received a more complimentary tribute of 
respect than that shown on the occasion of his funeral. Although he had 
reached the patriarchal age of 77 years, his energies never flagged, and to the 
last he continued steadfast in that path of duty which he believed Providence 
had graciously assigned him. There was no long illness to mar the close of 
his career, but he passed away almost suddenly after a very brief period 
of indisposition. His religious tenets were simple, unostentatious, and 
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sincere, and he laboured earnestly both in preaching and writing for the good of 
Bonis. A large concourse of people assembled at the Cemetery, which 
the fimeral cortege reached at about three p.m.) when the co£Gbi was 
removed from the hearse^ and placed on the side of a very deep grave, being 
followed by the immediate members of the deceased's domestic circle. The 
service consisted of extempore prayers, and portions of the Scripture, to which 
were added occasional hymns, which were sung with much devontness by the 
nnmeroos mourners who formed so large a congregation. On the commence- 
ment of what was in life his favourite hymn — 

"Now in a song of grateful praise, 
To our dear Lord the voice we'll raise; 
With all His saints we'll join to tell. 
Our Jbsus huth done all things well," 

the coffin was lowered to its last resting place, and many weeping mourners 
recognized by the inscription on the plate 

'*FBANOIS LEAN 
Fell asleep, 
March 29th, 1878, 
Aged 77 years," 

the name of the friend they had lost. 



FOUNDERED AND FOUND AGAIN. 

In a little house on the side of a hill in a small port in Wales, a good wife, 
the mother of seven living children, was busy packing her husband's chest. 
The good man had obtained a berth before the mast in a large ship bound 
roand the Horn, and in a few days they must part, as thousands are called to 
part every week in the ports of our country. 

The wife's heart was sad as she stowed the chest. It was winter time, her 
health was not the most robust, and this had something to do with her spirits ; 
besides, many disasters had occurred at sea, and many widows had been left 
to mourn; and thoughts would come, though she did her best to drive them 
away, that .possibly the chest and its contents would never come back again, 
which thoughts alas, were unhappily realized. The time came for parting ; 

" Good-bye, my old true love : trust in Providence, do your best, take care 
of the children, and let us hope that 111 come back to you safe and sound." 

Wearily Tom S travelled to the ship, the 'John O'G ,' a ship of a 

thoosand tons, laden with coal. The crew were strangers to each other, as 
they usually are ; one was from Norway, two from Hamburg, two from Ire- 
^d, the others a mixture from ports in Great Britain. All being ready, they 
sailed away under the charge of the pilot ; a little bit of banting adorning the 

m2 
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scene, the ensign at the mizen peak, the owners' private flag at the main 
royal mast head, and the hlne peter at the fore. 

In due time they said £Eu:ewell to the pilot, who, as was his cnstom, wished 
them a good voyage ; the crew was mustered on the main deck and divided 

into watches. It was a fortunate circumstance for Tom S that he was 

chosen to serve in the starboard watch, which means the watch in which the 
Master and the Second Mate are the officers. 

The Master was a little past middle age, a careful, experienced man, who 
allowed the fall share of responsibility to rest upon himself, and sometimes 
was unduly anxious. He was withal a genial, kindly man, and his nature 
had been moulded, and strengthened, and refined by his devoted and strong- 
minded wife. The Master always kept the first watch — ^that is, he never went 
below before midnight when his watch was on deck from 8 to 12 p.m. One 

night it was a calm, and the helm was lashed a-lee, but Tom S was in 

attendance, ready to steer^ the ship, should a breeze spring up. One word 
begat another, and soon these two men, the Master and Tom, found them- 
selves in conversation. Sweet was the interchange of facts and figures — ^grateful 
and humanizing this little by -play in a calm, when the Master became a man 
and a brother, and when the man appreciated the condescension with thank- 
fulness and devotion. 

The fact was, that between these two men there existed a large amount of 
what has been called " congeniality of grit; " and this conversation in a cahn 
formed a bond of attachment and of devotion which was soon to be displayed 
amid the sterner strife of the storm. 

That storm came soon and stayed long, weary days and nights witnessed its 
destructive power ; spar after spar was snapped, sail after sail was split, and 
now the leak fast gained upon the energies of the crew, and it was evident 
that a crisis was at hand. 

A muster, and a consultation, and a decision ! 

It was agreed to abandon the ship early the next morning, and all things 
were got in readiness. And here the care of the Master found a signal illos- 
trati'on, and came with a surprise and joy to all hands. It had been his custom, 
ever since he conmianded a ship, to stow away under his own berth two 
breakers'^ full of water to be ready in case of emergency. These were brought 
out ; a large tarpaulin bag belonging to one of the men, was stowed carefully 
with bread ; junks of beef were served out to the cook to boil ; various articles 
were gathered, not forgetting two empty drawers from the cabin table, thin 



* " Breakers." Small barrels for containing water or other liquids ; they are also 
used in watering the ship as gang-casks. — The Sailor^s Word Boole, by Admiral 
W. H. 8m/yth, DMJi., §rc. 
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wood being highly prized on board a boat^ to repair damages from the inaide 
in case of need. 

The long dark hours of the last night were spent with mingled emotions by 
nearly all hands, and at length the boat was got over the side, and all things 
necessary were put in. The crew were anxious to leave their sinking ship, 
bat they were perplexed and agitated by the conduct of the Master ; he had 
had no sleep for several days or nights^ he had taken no food, and it was 
evident that the strain upon his mind had been severe. He was at the last 
moment without resolution and decision. At length he said in a nervous 
excited manner, " I'U not leave the ship." The delay caused by this new 
trouble had kept the boat alongside a considerable time, and as she slipped 
off the top of an angry sea she became badly stove. 

Tom S surveyed the scene with an anxious heart ; he walked the deck 

of a sinking ship, he saw alongside a boat badly stove. Again and for the 
last time, the crew appealed to the Master ; his only reply was : ** I'll not leave 

the ship," and Tom S exclaimed, *' I'll not leave the Master.'* So they 

shook hands with good wishes, and some with bursting tears; the boat sheered 
off, oarrying 18 men ; the ship rolled heavily in the heavy sea. Soon they 
lost sight of each otiier, and Tom S addressed himself anew to his soli- 
tary charge. He coaxed him below ; he begged him to eat ; lie implored him 
to try to take even fifteen minutes' sleep. To his unspeakable relief he thought 
he saw a change for the better ; the Master did as he was asked, but sleep, 
priceless medicine to the weary, would not, did not come. Tom was fertile in 
resources — ^he went aloft and swept the horizon with an anxious gaze, border- 
ing on agony, but there was no sail in sight ; the day wore away, and dismal 
night spread her curtain around the helpless ship and the two devoted men. 
The store of blue lights had not been touched on the voyage, hence there was 
a good supply. Tom burnt one every half -hour, and swept the horizon with 
a searching gaze %fter every signal, but for a time he looked in vain. Mid- 
night came, with its coldness and desolation. Tom went round the decks, 
looked down the forecastle hatchway. 

" Darkness there, and nothing more.*' 

A dismal scene, indeed ; no fire in the galley, no light in the binnacle, no 
num at the helm, the ship slowly sinking and unmanageable, the Master out 
of his mind ! Tom redoubled his energies and burnt two blue lights at once ; 
in five minutes after he thought he saw a light, instantly he burned another 
light, and his hope received a blessed confirmation by an answering signal from- 
a passing ship. Shortly after a boat came near; he told the Master of the last 
and only chance for life. " I'll not leave the ship ! " was his only reply. 
Tom instantly had recourse to a little stratagem for producing pain, in the 
hope of gaining command over the poor man's mind. He took a skein of 
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twine, pat it round the muscles of the arm, inserted in the loops a beLajing- 
pin, and tightened it to a degree which made the poor man cry out for pain. 

" The boat of a Mendly sail is alongside ; will you not save yourself and 
me?" 

"Iwni,Tom; IwiU!" 

In less than five minutes they were over the quarter and on board the boat. 
Soon they reached the ship, which proved to be the ' New Brunswick,' bound 
to Australia. Tom related his experience and delivered up his charge to the 
Captain, pleading that he would do his uttermost to get the poor man to take 
a little sleep. Tom was welcomed, refreshed, and comforted by the crew, and, 
grateful to a merciful Providence, he turned in for a good long sleep. The 
' New Brunswick ' was a good ship, and her crew were happy men ; she was 
known as a '' Bethel " ship, and every evening family worship was regularly 
conducted by the master, some of the crew engaging in prayer by turns. 

To-day [they had welcomed from a dreadful death two feUow-creatnres, 
and a singularly sweet and solemn solicitation filled the hearts of these 
Christian men, that this new and unlooked-for visitation might be blessed of 
God. Deep was the fervour therefore when the Master of the 'New 
Brunswick ' opened the service with these words : — 

** Gk)d of my life, whose gracious power 

Through varied deaths my soul hath led. 
Or turned aside the fatal hour, 
Or lifted up my sinking head : 

" In all my ways Thy hand I own : 
The ruling providence I see : 
Assist me still my course to run. 
And still direct my paths to Thee. 

" Oft hath the sea confessed Thy power, 
And given me back at Thy command ; 
It conld not. Lord, my life devour, 
Safe in the hollow of Thy hand." 



Before the close of the service the Master of the * John O'G ' burst 

into a fit of weeping, which caused the meeting to be closed rather prematurely. 
StiU he wept and the stream flowed on, a blessed anointing for inward 
grief. 

Tom came down to see his Master ; still he wept. " Cry away. Master, cry 
away ! " said Tom. '* It is the best tbing I have seen for days." 

After tears came sleep, after sleep came a great calmness to the mind, and 
in the calm a new love to the Saviour of men was awakened, in answer to 
earnest prayer. 

But the ship which canied them now was bound to Australia, and Tom and 
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his master were anxious that loved ones at home should know of their safety. 
At noon a ship steering to the westward hove in sight ; she proved to be the 
' Sweden/ bound for Mobile. Signals were exchanged, and after a short and 
happy sojourn on board the good ^' Bethel " ship, the two rescued men were 
transferred with gifts and blessings to the * Sweden.' 

In a fortnight they were safely landed at Mobile, and the first act of Tom 
S was to write to his beloved ones at home. The words of the letter 

we cannot give, but the burden we can indicate: — Choice between the 
damaged boat and the sinking ship — devotion to the Master — blue lights — 
sail ho ! — saved — ^praying crew — ^salvation ! 

The letter reached the good wife nine weeks after the news had been printed 

that the crew of the * John O'G ' had been picked up and brought to 

England, and that the ' John O'G ' had foundered with the Master and 

one man. 

A pitiftil minister of the parish had taken the sorrowful news to the poor 
woman, and more than one ** had visited the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction." Two children had already been nominated to enter a Seamen's 
Orphan Asylum, and other helps had been suggested and applied. 

The earliest call the good minister received one morning was from the wife, 

and not the widow, of Tom S , who handed him the wonderful letter to 

read, and the desire of all our readers i^ and will be, that they may long be 
spared to each other and to their children, and that they may at last reach 
that port where all arrive who 

" Have flailed with the Savionr below." 



THE ASIATIC IN ENGLAND.* 

TO THE EDITOR OF "THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER." 

Sir, — As everything connected with the welfare of our seafaring brethren — 
of whatever country or colour — ^must be interesting to your readers, allow me 
to introduce to them one of the most valuable publications of the present 
day. 

The romance of real life, it is said, is far more interesting than that of fiction. 
If such be the case, let those who are fond of real-life romance peruse this 
singular volume, the bulk of which is written by a missionary to Eastern sea- 
men—Lascars — in London, and the principal seaports ; he was never out of 
England, but has acquired the knowledge of several oriental languages, suffi- 
cient to converse with Asiatics, not only on the ordinary occurrences of the 
day, but on spiritual subjects, — far more difficult to express and make known 
to an uncultivated heathen mind. 

^ ^~ - - - ' 

'Published by Seeley & Co., Fleet Street, London. 



152 ON THE S73TEMA.TI0 PAINTING OF LIGHTHOUSES. 

The brief preface is by the late mnch-respected and lamented Bev. H. 
Venn, for many years the indefatigable Hon. Sec. to the Church Missionary 
Society. 

The introduction and conclusion are from the pen of Colonel Hughes, who, 
after passing many years in India, has devoted the last 16 years of his 
valuable life to the " Strangers' Home,'* of which this book is the history 
too briefly recounted. 

That missionary work should be carried on so extensively, unostentatiously, 
and successfully in the metropolis is most gratifying to many, especially to 
those who have seen its effects in India and elsewhere ; but to others who 
have lived many years in the East, and from want of interest or observa- 
tion in such matters believe that nothing beneficial has occurred there to- 
wards the fhrtherance of the Gospel, it is passing, strange and astounding. 

Never were there more striking cases than those related in this interesting 
volume of the power of the Gospel on heathen minds, when simply and 
affectionately placed before them. However, I must not trespass further on 
your time and space, but feel sure that those who invest five shillings in the 
above work will not blame me for recommending it to their notice. 

Believe me yours fedthfully, 

Fbancis Maude. 



ON THE SYSTEMATIC PAINTING OF LIGHTHOUSES. 

Lighthouses are intended to serve two purposes, as marks to avoid dangers, 
and as finger-posts whereby the shipmaster may direct his course. The first 
condition is obviously much the sin^plest, and is satisfied so long as the light 
is conspicuous ; the second is a much more involved question, and requires in 
addition that the lights should be easily distinguished jfrom one another. 

This is attained by having the lights of a different kind, and they may be 
divided into three great divisions : viz., the fixed ; the revolving, i.e.j that 
gradually attains its greatest brilliancy, and gradually subsides, in periods firom 
half a minute to two minutes; and the flash, which suddenly attains its 
maximum, follewed by a period of several seconds' total darkness. All others 
are only modifications of these three. 

Now as lighthouses are usually painted white, it is evident that in the day- 
time they do not fulfil the second condition ; and therefore, half of their time, 
lighthouses do not perform their duties as usefully as they might, were they 
painted so as to be easily identified. This has not escaped the observation of 
our authorities, and some of them (the lighthouses) have been painted with 
one, two, or three broad red bands round them ; but they are not now painted 



PROPOSED PLAN 

SYSTEMATIC PAINTING 

OF LIGHT-HOUSES. 




REVOLVING LIGHTS, 
ONE RED BAND. 




FIXED UQHTS. 
RED AND WHITE STRIPES, VERTICAL. 



FLASH LIGHTS. . 
CHEQUERED. 
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on any fixed principle, some of the most important, sucli as Tuskar, a revolv- 
ing light at the south-western entrance of St. George's Channel, is white, 
and has no bands ; the Fastnet, a revolving light, has one band ; the old 
head of Kinsale, a fixed light, has two bands ; the Smalls, a fixed light, has 
one band. 

The great advantage of having a lighthouse painted in red and white is, 
that it is much more conspicuous than all white. Nor do the direction books 
tell in many cases whether the lighthouse is painted or not. 

The writer of this (who is a shipmaster) is of opinion that navigation would 
be much facilitated by their systematic painting, so that the shipmaster might 
tell by inspection in the day-time what kind of light any lighthouse carried, as 
it often happens that a stranger, after having had no observations for some 
days, has to heave his ship to until the light is lit ; or, if in bad weather, may 
lose time in not being able to run down to leeward to make out the land more 
clearly in the neighbourhood of the lighthouse. 

Within the past week two hundred circulars, on the subject of tliis 
article, have been sent round the country to shipowners, shipmasters, 
and others interested in ships. Eighty-nine answers have been received : 
seven of them object to any change, as unnecessary ; four are unable to offer 
an opinion from want of special knowledge ; seventy-seven are of opinion that 
the plan should be adopted, and one partially so. Of the seventy-seven, thirty 
are masters of sailing ships, from the China clipper to the Kuncom coaster ; 
fourteen are masters of mail steamers, including the Royal Mail, the P. & O., 
the Pacific, Lamport and Holts, Allan's, the National, and the "White Star 
seven are shipowners, including Mr. Bryce Allan and Mr. Ismay ; and among 
the remainder of approvals are retired shipmasters, connected with ships, as 
insurance club managers and in other ways. Sir William Thomson, the 
electrician. Captain Toynbee, of the Meteorological Office, Captain Gamock, 
the Examiner of the Local Marine Board here, and others. 

Nothing is more natural than to believe one's own geese to be swans ; but 

the writer has given many years' attention to this subject ; and as the balance 

of opinion— so far as ascertained — is clearly in favour of this plan, he hopes 

to see it adopted. 

Henry F. Wait. 
^Vavertree, Liverpool, June 2, 1873. 

P.S. — More detailed information on this subject may be obtained in a * 
pamphlet published by Messrs. Philip, 8, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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BULES OF THE BoAD il SBA. — We 

hare received tbrough Mr. James Potts, 
26, Sandhill, Honoraiy Agent at New. 
oaatle, tha following rnlea, by Mr. Bobert 
Morrison, Dock Master, Nortb Book, 
SnnderlaDd, which wa liave pleasure in 
ioaertiiig in our oolnmnB : — 



1. Meeting steamerB do not dread. 
When yOQ see three lights shead. 
Fort four helm and show jonr lied. 



2. For Bteuners passing ;oq should try 
To keep this maiim in jonr eye — 
Green to Green, or Ked to Bed, 
Perfect safety— go ahead. 



3. If to starboard Bed appear, 
'Tia yonr duty to keep clear, 
Act as judgment says it's proper, 
Port or starboard, back, or stop her. 
But when on yoor port is seen 

A steamer with a. light of Grean, 
There is not much for yon to do. 
The Green lightmustteepclearof you. 

4. Both in saTetf and in doubt. 
Always keep a good look-ont ; 
Should there not be room to turn 
Stop your ship and go astern. 



WKriiouTH SiiLofis' EouB. — This 
aicellent Institution was opened in 
1S68. It is governed by a Committee, 
bat is under the superintendeDce cf 
Mr. Crosby, who, witii hi* wife and 
daughter, devote their whole time and 
enei^ies to the wants and comforts of 
the Seaman who eagerly seek the 
protection of the Home. The letters 
of thanks they receive from the men 
when they arrive at their own homte 
and on other ODOmione, abondantlf 
testify to the kindness they have 
ezperienoed there. Since its estahliab- 
ment in 186S, no less than 8,044 men of 
the Boyol Navy and Merchant Sarnoe 
have been provided with beds there- 
of this number 2,56S were for la«t year. 
This year already, no leas than 124 
thipvirecked and destitute seamen have 
found a Home there, and were it not 
for this, the Shipwrecked Madnen' 
Society would have been pnt to eitra 
expense, besides the men being greatly 
inconvenienced. 24,132 meals at oa«t 
price have been supplied to seamBn. 
The Home contains 88 beds. A baga- 
telle board and other amnaementa, as 
well as a few periodicals, 4c., are pro- 
vided, and a skittle alley is propoead to 
be got ready as early as poBsible. Dona- 
tions, either in money, games, P4>sra 
or books„TCould be tnadi appreciated. 
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Growth ot Beligtous Feeling in 
THE United Sbryices. — Aboafc one liim- 
dred officers of the Navy and Army 
mefc together in London, on the 
8fch March, from several of our Naval 
and Military stations, for intercessory 
prayer for all ranks of the United Ser- 
vices, a most healthy and hopefal feature 
of [the meeting being that the ma- 
jority of those present were young 
officers now serving on full pay, and 
whose influence among the men of their 
respective ships and corps cannot fail 
to be productive of good. The training 
ships and schools for the Navy and Army 
were alluded to, as was also the moral 
courage required to overcome the diffi- 
culties of those who professed their 
religious convictions amongst their com- 
rades. It is gratifying aJso to find that 
the Naval clergy are not insensible to 
the large field open to them for increased 
religious influence, as they have founded 
a Naval Church Society, to lend a help- 
ing hand to every devout officer, seaman, 
marine, and boy in the Fleet, and much 
is being done to improve the moral 
culture of the whole Naval Service. 



A New Cable. — Captain Peacook, 
Hon. Agent of the Society at Starcross, 
Devon, has just patented a chain cable 
invented by him a good many years ago. 
The want of an improved cable is suffi- 
ciently shown by the faot, which is well 
authenticated, that upwards of two hun- 
dred chain cables have parted from 
merchant ships, chiefly in the hawse, 
during the last three months, causing 
total or partial loss, or heavy salvage 
Her Majesty's ships * Northumberland,' 
'Minotaur,* 'Narcissus,' 'Immortality,' 
and ' Tamar ' have recently parted their 
chain cables, the latter no less than 
three times, in the hawse, thereby en- 
dangering valuable ships. The value 
of Captain Peaoook's invention is at- 
(Qsfced by praotioal naval officers and 



merchant captains, who state that the 
new cable cannot break in the hawse. 

The Loss op the Abhada. — Of all the 
ships that sailed from Lisbon, only 53 
returned to Spain ; of the four galeazzas 
of Naples, but one ; of the four galleons 
of Portugal, but one ; of the 91 great 
hulks from many provinces, there re- 
turned only 30, 58 being lost. In short, 
Philip lost in this expedition 81 ships, 
13,500 soldiers, above 2,000 prisoners in 
England and in the Low Countries ; and 
to conclude, there was no noble or 
honourable family in all the Spanish 
peninsula but had to mourn for a son, 
a brother, or a dear kinsman, who had 
found his grave in the Channel, on the 
shores of Ireland, or amid the bleak 
rooky isles of Western Scotland. Dis- 
tressed, tossed, and wasted by storms 
and miseries, the remnant came home 
about the end of September, only to en- 
counter sorrow, shame, and dishonour.— 
''BntUhBattUs," 

Jack's View of Missions. — A sea- 
man, on returning home to Scotland, 
after a cruise in the Pacific, was asked, 
"Do you think the missionaries have 
done any good in the South Sea Is- 
lands ? " "I will tell you a fact which 
speaks for itself," said the sailor. " Last 
year I was wrecked on one of those 
islands, where I knew that, eight years 
before, a ship was wrecked and the crew 
murdered; and you may judge how I 
felt at the prospect befbre me — if not 
dashed to pieces on the rocks — to survive 
for only a more cruel death. When day 
broke we saw a number of canoes pulling 
for our ship, and we prepared for the 
worst. Think of our joy when wo saw 
the natives in English dress, and hoard 
some of them speak in the English lan- 
guage. On that very island the next 
Sunday we heard the Gospel preached. 
I do not know what you think of 
missions, but I know what I do.' 
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LINES WRITTEN FOR " THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS* 

MAGAZINE. 



Froudlt she siems the crested waves. 

That glittering roll o'er seamen's 
g^yes; 

For with engines sonnd, and wide- 
spread sails, 

The tall ship travels with favouring 
g^es! 

On the polished deck, withont a care, 
Beantj and rank are gathered there ; 
A. goodly freight of hnman hopes. 
Whilst the mariners gailj coil the 
ropes. 

Yet, as that love-sick maiden works, 
And dreams of her idol, danger Inrks 
Beneath her exquisite feet, that tread 
The path of the unrecorded dead. 

For, as that firm-set officer. 

In oonscions strength, and without a 

fear. 
With a prouder step patrols the deck, 
Oft looks on the maid, nor dreams of 

wreck; 



The vessel strikes on a rock — that lies 
A treacherous foe, 'neath summer 

skies ! [heats, 

Heaven grant them time to get to the 
And to huny away, whilst the vessel 

floats! 

Though beauty, and rank, and wealth 

may sink. 
The common seaman is forced to drink 
The cup of woe to the lowest dregs. 
Whose helpless widow or orphan begs. 

How oft, 'neath a curtain dread and 
dark, [bark ! 

Founders, at night, the fisherman's 
The light in the casement vainly bums 
For the rough, true form, that never 
returns. 

Then deem them, if dead, a sacred 
band ; [helping hand 

Lend their widows and orphans a 
But if they survive, supply their need, 
For such a friend is a friend indeed ! 

George Lovell. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, 

For the Shipwrecked 

Church Lawtord, Bugby. 
— Offerings in Church, per 
Eov. David Wauchope (Life 
Gov.) 6 16 

East Cowes. — Contents of 
Boys' Sunday-school Box, 
per Bev. Fras. Whyley, vicar 5 

Edinburgh. — A Public Meeting was 
held in Queen Street Hall, on the 9th 
April. His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
CLEUCH occupied the chair, and was ac- 
companied to the platform by Admiral 
Sir William Hope-Johnstone, K.C.B. ; 
Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B.; Sir 
John Don Wauchope; Hon. Bouverie 
Primrose, the Bight Bev. Bishop Cot- 
terill, Bev. Archibald Scott, Mr. J. 
Bobertson, O.E., Hr. J. Ourrie, Chair- 



MEETINGS, SEEMONS, &c., 

Mariners* Society. 

man Leith Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
B. M. Smith, &c., &c. 

The Noble Chairman said that, as 
President of the Society for Scotland, 
he had pleasure in attending and pre- 
siding at a meeting the object of which 
was the raising of additional funds. In 
this country almost all philanthropic 
histitutions were dependent entirely 
upon the charity of the public. A state* 
endowed institution was hardly known ; 
and yet if there was any society more 
worthy than another of a grant from 
the public purse, it was a society which 
devoted its money and energies to the 
succour of shipwrecked seamen and 
fishermen. (Hear, hear.) They knew, 
however, that ia this kingdom no appeal 
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to the hearts of onr coontrTiiien ever 
fell nnheeded when its object was to 
benefit our fellow-creatares. Many of 
those who stayed at home knew not the 
enormoos amount of misery and suffer- 
ing which was annnally distributed over 
our shores by shipwrecks. He wonld 
not enter into all the different causes of 
these disasters. That would be a work 
of very great difficulty j but many arose 
out of circumstances over which the 
seamen themselves had no control. 
Some, he feared, were within the con- 
trol of those who sent the ships to sea 
— ships that were unseaworthy — ships 
that were overladen — others with mixed 
cargoes, put on board in haste and badly 
stored, altering the centre of gravity in 
the vessels and making them more 
likely to roll over in a rough sea. Then 
there were losses arising out of what 
might be called a greed of gain. He 
referred to the construction of long^iron 
screw steamers for the increase of stow- 
age room. Vessels were improperly 
lengthened till their length was out of 
all proportion to their breadth. He 
himself had ' seen vessels already too 
long in proportion to their breadth fur- 
ther lengthened by thirty feet. 

The object of the Society on whose 
behalf they had met was to assist 
shipwrecked sailors when rescued, to 
send them to their homes, and help 
their families. Many seafaring persons 
became members of the Society by the 
payment of a small annual sum ; and 
fishermen who had lost their clothes, or 
nets, or boats, bad a right to claim ob- 
sistance from the Society of which they 
were members. This last year had been 
one of great disaster at sea. At one 
time they could hardly take up a news- 
paper without seeing the most heart- 
rending accounts of the losses at sea 
and within the last few days they had 
Tead of that dreadful account of the 
loss of the * Atlantic' on the coast of 
Nova Scotia. The wreck chart for 1872 
showed how disastrous had been the 
season all round the coasts, especially 



on the East coast, and the finances of 
the Society had been severely taxed. 
His Grace concluded by expressing the 
I hope that what those present heard 
with their ears might open their hearts, 
and with their hearts their pockets and 
purses. (Applause). 

Mr. A. M. GiLLHAM, Travelling Sec* 
retary, referred to the necessity fbr 
raising increased funds this year, owing 
to the recent disasters all round the 
coast. He gave an account of several 
shipwrecks which he had Witnessed on 
the Northumberland coast, and stated 
that already he had received £51 in 
Scotland. 

The Hon. Bouverie Fbimbose, in the 
absence of the Lord Provost, moved, 
and Mr. Bobebtsox, G.E., seconded, the 
first resolution, which was^ agreed to. 

Admiral Sir James Hope, G.G.B., 
moved the second resolution. The seas 
around our island, he said, were studded 
with all classes of ships — from the mag- 
nificently-built, well-found, ably-manned, 
and skilfully-navigated vessel, a credit 
to all concerned, down through all gra- 
dations to the badly-constructed, badly- 
found, and badly -manned vessel, a dis- 
credit to all concerned, and safe to go 
nowhere. Now, the coasts which were 
washed by these soas were exceptionally 
dangerous to shipping, and for this rea- 
son, that the anchorages to which ves- 
sels could run for shelter in bad weather 
were few and far between. What hap- 
pened to all this crowd of shipping — 
good, bad, and indifferent — when caught 
in a gale P The good and indifferent, 
thanks to the skill of our seamen, es- 
caped pretty well; but of the bad^ 
almost all were lost — some foundering at 
sea, and others lost on the beach or shoals. 

He pointed out the value of the 
rocket apparatus for saving life, and 
drew a graphic picture of wrecks on a 
rocky lee-shore, on shifting shoals in 
mid-ocean, by errors in seamanship, 
want of care, ships making a "bad 
landfall," as in the case of the ' Atlan* 
tic,' by fire, and by overloading. To all 
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these might be added collisions, an in- 
stance of which was the disaster to the 
' Northfleet/ still fresh in their recollec- 
tion, and embittered by the reflection 
that had the ' Mnrillo' been commanded 
by such 1^ man as the captain of the 
Canard liner * Batavian/ or White Star 
liner * Baltic/ all, or nearly all, wonld 
haye been saved. Thongh he conld not 
say with truth that there had not been 
more Mnrillos than one, and even Eng- 
lish Mnrillos, where those who had been 
in collision with another yessel, either 
from a want of that presence of mind 
which leads men to do the right thing 
at the right time, or from a sordid de- 
sire to escape the pecnniary consequen- 
ces of the collision, left the vessel with 
which they had been in collision to her 
fate — ^he wonld remind them that 65 
masters of vessels, English and foreign, 
had daring the last year received re- 
wards for saving life at sea, and he 
trusted that that woold be sufficient to 
exempt seamen generally from the 
charge of inhumanity which the con- 
duct of the captain of the ' Murillo ' 
might expose them to. 

The gallant Admiral went on to plead 
for the "ShipwreokedMariners* Society," 
which since its institution, thirty-two 
years ago,had relieved upwards of 137,000 
sailors, fishermen, and pilots, and upwards 
of 75,000 widows, orphans, and parents of 
drowned sailors and fishermen. He 
dwelt on the fact that the Society was 
not altogether eleemosynary, but that 
48,000 seafaring men were members, 
and contributed to its funds ; and con- 
cluded by calling for large donations, so 
|us to meet the strain on the funds 
caused by the disasters of the past 
year. 

Bishop CoTTERiLL Seconded the reso- 
lution. Speaking of several years ago, 
when he lived on the coast of Norfolk, 
he said that vessels were sent to sea in 
which he, though a bit of a sailor, would 
not have gone. It was very well known 
that it was common not to insure ves- 
sels so long as they were sound, but 



whenever they became nnseaworthy, 
they were insured. Other resolutions 
were also adopted, and the meeting 
then separated. 

Haawich. — Proceeds of 
Entertainment at Dover, 
court, Oift of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters 10 

Proceeds »f Flood's Enter- 
tainment at Assembly- 
rooms, Doveroourt 4 3 9 

Leith. — A Public Meeting was held 
in the Assembly-rooms, on the 10th 
April. Provost Watt occupied the 
chair, and was supported on the plat- 
form by Admiral Sir James Hope ; Mr. 
Gillham, Travelling Secretary; Mr. 
Hugh Morton, and Mr. D. W. Hen- 
derson. 

The Chaibhan said he was very sony 
to see sach a scant attendance on such 
an interesting occasion. He was sore 
thos^ who were present felt a great deal 
of sympathy with the movement that 
they had met to consider. They aU 
felt an interest in their sailors, and it 
would be very strange indeed if, in a 
seaport like Leith, they had not a warm 
interest in them. Many wrecked sea- 
men were cast upon our shores and 
brought home by vessels ; and althoagh 
they were in a Firth, and cases of ship- 
wreck were not so numerous as on an 
iron-bound coast, still they did not 
know where their fellow-townsmen 
might be cast ashore, and subjected to 
many privations. The "Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society" had been the means 
of doing a great deal of good to ame« 
liorate the condition of those who had 
been thrown into adverse circumstances, 
and he was perfectly sure it was the 
heartfelt desire of the merchants of 
Leith to contribute to the assistance of 
those when circumstances threw them 
into distress. They were largely in- 
debted to our seamen for the support of 
their commerce. They had many pri- 
vations to undergo even in the very best 
of circumstances, and when shipwreck 
befell them, they naturally looked to 
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those who were in better ciioamBtanoes 
than themselyea that they might be pro- 
vided for. 

Admiral Sir James Hope said he wonld 
lay before the meeting the grounds npon 
which he oonsidered the Society was 
eutitled to their support. Everyone 
well knew that the coasts washed by onr 
seas were exceptionally dangerous to 
shipping, and the anchorages to which 
shipping could run' for refuge in bad 
weather were few and far between. 
Taking the. East Coast, for example, the 
Downs to Yarmouth Beads was 80 
miles, from there to the Humber 80 
miles more, and from the Humber to 
the Forth 180 nules. Although there 
were anchorages and harbours inter- 
mediate to these, they were such as to 
be unable to afford safe anchorage, for 
although sheltered from some winds, 
they were 9pen and exposed ; and other 
harbours, being tidal, were only safe to 
enter under special states of wind and 
tide. The coasts of the North were 
nigged and ironbound, and the South 
low, and in many cases, studded with 
shoals. When a heavy on-shore gale 
sprang up, the result was that the good 
and indifferent ship might ride through 
the storm, but the bad ones either 
foundered or were driven on the rocks. 
The rockets and lifeboats then came 
into play, and all honour to those who 
originated and maintained them. 

The Admiral then gave instances of 
how vessels were lost.by stress of weather, 
by carelessness, by vessels ruxming out 
of iJheir course, by fires, and by col- 
lisions. During five years ending 1856, 
a yearly average of 1,045 vessels were 
wrecked on our coastn. During the five 
years ending 1871, an average of 1,871 
vessels were wrecked. In 1866 the 
number of lives lost was 1333. Beached 
hy the lifeboat, cradled by the rocket, 
and landed from the vessel wrecked in 
mid-ocean, the shipwrecked seaman 
stood before them destitute, barely clad, 
possibly sick, very likely a stranger and 
far from home, what would they do with 



himP Would they send him -like a 
vagabond to beg his way from door to 
door, to be fed with the leavings of the 
rich man's table, or the scraps of the 
poor man ; to be endowed with a pair 
of stockings here, and boots there. Was 
it not better that some friendly hand 
should be held out to him, so that if he 
was hungry they should feed him; 
naked, clothe him ; sick, care for him ; 
and far from home, send him on his way ? 

Their Society said they would be that 
friend. Such had been the profession 
of the Society, and he would inquire 
what had been its practice ? During 
the thirty-four years the Society had 
been in existence, 137,000 and upwards 
of seafaring men had received relief, and 
75,000 relatives. .During the year 1871, 
5,000 men and 4,000 relatives were re- 
lieved. Let them look at the harbour 
of Wick. A long line of fishing-boats, 
to be counted not by tens but by hun- 
dreds, was proceeding to sea, a sight of 
successful industry which would gladden 
the eyes of any fisherman. But a gale 
springs up, and the boats, with their fish 
thrown overboard and their nets lost, 
are running for the nearest harbours or 
the most suitable places to beach their 
boats ; but, in addition to these losses, 
boats and men too perish. The ship- 
wrecked fisherman stood .before them — 
his fish gone, his nets lost, his boat 
broken into a thousand pieces, and his 
boatmates drowned. What woul^ they 
do with him ? Was there any kind Pro- 
vidence to help him ? Their Society 
said they would be that Providence. In 
1848, although unable to replace all 
that had been lost, they headed a sub- 
scription with £300, and in every case 
they afforded similar assistance. 

In order that it might not be given in 
the form of charity, they wanted seafaring 
men to become members of their So- 
ciety ; and at present they had upwards 
of 48,000 paying their subscription of 
3s. per annum. The hand of God had 
been heavy upon our seamen during the 
last few months, and he trusted they 
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wonld extend their asslstanoe to its 
ftinds. He did not wish to draw any 
comparison that might seem in- 
ndioos between this Society and many 
others which formed the glory, and he 
thought, the safety of our land; bat 
still amongst them all there was none 
which bore more clearly the impress of 
our great Master's seal — "I was a 
stranger, and ye gave me meat ; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was a 
stranger, and ye visited me ; I was sick 
— and might he not add, shipwrecked 
— and ye came unto me." (Applause.) 

Mr. B. W. Henderson moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to Admiral Hope for his 
interesting address, which was adopted. 

A suggestion was made and approved 
of that a subscription book should be 
sent round the large works in the town. 
A vote of thanks was then awarded to 
the Chairman. About £130 was col- 
lected 'in Edinburgh and Leith after 
the Meetings. 

London. — The following contributions 
of £20 and upwards have been received 
during the past quarter, viz : — 
Thomas Bradberry, Esq. ..2500 

Eobert Brooks, Esq 20 

MissDrewson 50 

Messrs. John Fenwick & 

Son 25 

Friend (per Secretary) ... 25 
Tyne Mariners' Widows & 

Orphans' Fund » 1,000 

The following Legacies have been 
announced or received : — 

Mr. James Elvey 10 

Miss Mary Ann Hammond 10 

Mrs. Susan Hill 50 

Miss E. Hughes 90 

Miss Rachel Renshaw 19 19 

Wm. Watson, Esq. (com- 
position) 25 13 6 

London. — Proceeds of a 
Concert given on the 6th 
May* l>y *lio Workmen em- 
ployed in the Ship-building 
yard of Messrs. A. Leslie & 
Co., Hebbnm-on-Tyne 25 Ol 



Offertory at Holy Trinity 
Church, Eltham, Kent, 
per Rev. J. Norman 
RowseU (Life Gov.) ... 12 16 

Collection on Easter Sun- 
dayinHarlingtonChurch, 
Dunstable, per Rev. G. 
T. Johnstone, Vicar 2 17 

Collection by Officers and 
Ship's Co. of H.M.S. 
'Rapid' 10 7 6 

Malta.— Offertoryat Dock- 
yard Chapel, per Rev. J. W. 

L. Bampfield 19 9 

Plymouth.— Collection on 
board H.M.S. 'Croco- 
dile,* per Capt. Parkin, 
R.N., through Capt. 

Fawckner ...., 3 6 6 

PoBTSMOUTH. — Collected 
in the Box on board H.M.S. 
'Serapis,* per Capt. H. D. 

Grant, R.N 2 15 7 

Ditto, part of theProfits of 
the Canteen Fund, 
H.M.S. ' Serapis,' per 
Capt. H. D. Grant, R.N. 5 2 3 
Sheffibld. — A Public Meeting was 
held in the Cutlers' Hall, on the 16th 
April. The Rt. Hon. Lord Denhan, 
who presided, was accompanied on the 
platform by the Mayor (J. Pairburn, 
Esq.), the Rev. C. S. Wright, Mr. J. E. 
Barker (barrister). Rev. Dr. Sale, Vicar, 
and Mr. A. M. Gillham, the Travelling 
Secretary. 

The noble Chaibiian, in commencing 
the meeting, stated that he had received 
letters of apology for non.atten^ance 
from several npblemen and gentlemen 
who took great interest in their pro* 
ceedings that day. His Grace the Duke 
of Rutland, Mr. Hadfield, M.P., Aid. 
Moore, a<nd others, all expressed great 
sympathy with the movement. Mr. 
PlimsoU, M.P., wrote expressing his 
regret that, being engaged in Devon* 
shire, he could not be present, and his 
pleasure at finding Sheffield take so 
much interest in the subject. 
Lord Denman said there had not been 
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any mhjeet more interoBtizig than tliat 
of shipwrecks dnring the late winter, 
for lie believed daring no other winter 
had there been so many disasters at sea, 
and the hearts of the people in Englsiid 
weretouehed in the right direction in 
this matter. The great nnmber of life* 
boats that had been snbaoribed £br was 
an indication of this, and showed that 
the people wished to protect and do 
their utmost to save the poor mariner 
and what he possessed. Bnt at the 
same time, if ships were overloaded and 
not safely eonstmoted — for lifbboats 
only kept down the death-rate — it was 
necessary something shonld be done to 
provide for the nnfortimate families of 
the wrecked, and schemes devised to 
prevent accidents and disasters which 
ought nevertoocotrr. (Cheers.) Their 
desire was to diminish the nnmber of 
oases, and increase the fnnds of the So- 
dety. Beaidee rendering aid to the 
helpless, many other tisefnl things were 
done. He oonld recollect the time 
when the first steamboat was used, and 
the prophecy trf Dr. Laardner, that one 
would never cross the Atlantic. Things 
sinoe then had changed, and Hke present 
movement was to do as much as coqH 
be done lor the safety of the merchant 
seamen, and to resone those who, from 
^ misery of their position, were worse 
off than panpers. He earnestly trusted 
that good wonid resnit in the meeting 
bemg called, and that the Society wonld 
last many years, and ever increase in 
ntiKty.' (Cheers). 
The Matos (J. Fairbnm, Esq.), in 



moving the first resolution, said it ap. 
peared to him that if ever there was » 
societ J that was worthy of the support 
of all good people, it was the *' Ship, 
wrecked Mariners' Society," a sooieiy 
which during the last year had relieved 
something like 10,000 sufferers. It 
was so catholic in its character that it 
extended its funds and aid toeveiy 
"nation, kindred and tongue." If a 
man who could not speak our language 
happened to be wrecked on our shores 
he was taken in as a brother, and cared 
for in the taost earefdl and tender man. 
ner possible. He was fed and clothed, 
send afterwards transferred to the home 
whence he came, (Cheers). There 
were something like &,000 wrecks amm- 
ally. How many would be obviated by 
a better mode of inspection, he would 
not venture to predict; but he submitted 
to all present, and, through the press, 
to the outside public, that there was 
need for helping such an excellent insti. 
tution„ and trusted that the paucity of 
the attendance would be more than 
compensated for by very large subscrip. 
tions from the public that were not pre. 
sent. (Cheers.) 

His LosDSHiP, in ai^mowledging a 
vote of thanks, stated that the following 
donations had been received : — ^Messrs. 
Overend, West Betibrd, £6 ; Mr. George 
Wostenholm, Washington Works, £10; 
Mrs. Harriett Cooper, £lj Mr. H. J. 
Dixon, £20; Mrs. M. Dixon, £20. 

The meeting then dispersed, a colleo- 
tion being made at the door, by which 
£3 12b. 7d. was reidized. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE HIGH SEAS. 



The following rewards were granted 
bythe ''Shipwrecked Mariners' Society" 
daring the past quarter,. viz. : — 

Harch28thi — Captain the Honourable 
Fraaois Maude, B. N., V. P., in the 
chair, 

Letters wero read from the Milford 



and Jersey Agents, making application 
for a reward for Charles Gillam (master), 
Geoige Marett (mate), John Corbet and 
Charles Le Breton (seamen), and John 
Le Morrice (boy)^ of the s<d>ooner 
'Laurite,' of Jersey, for aavix^ the 
captain and four of the crew of the, 
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brig ' Qaeen/ of Workington, off Ark- 
low, on the 2nd Febma^ last. 

It appeared that the brig, with sig- 
nals of distress flying, was in a sinking 
and disabled state, and orew exhaosted 
tiirongh pumping so long, when the 
oaptain of the ' Lanrite/ having fruit- 
lessly attempted to lannoh his boats, 
snooeeded, after five-and-a-half boors' 
great exertion and perseverance, daring 



'tenrifio weather, in rescning five lives, 
by means of the deep sea lead line, and 
hauling them on board, when they had 
to be put to bed immediately. 

It was moved by Captain Yinoent 
Budd, seconded by Captain A. Boyle, 
B.N., and carried unanimously, — ^That 
the sum of £10 be awarded to Captain 
QiBam, £4 to the mate, £3 each to the 
seamen, and £1 to the boy. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following are the rewards granted 
during the past quarter by the " Boyal 
National Lifeboat Institution," viz. : — 

April drd. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.B.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £142 were 
granted to the crews of different life- 
boats, for services rendered during the 
past month. The Brighstonb Grange 
Lifeboat had saved seven persons from 
the steamer ' Quail/ of Cork, which had 
stranded on Atherfield Point, Isle of 
Wight, in a dense fog and heavy sea; 
The Bull Bay (Anglesey) Lifeboat had 
gone to the assistance of two sailors 
belonging to the schooner ' George IT.,' 
of Amlwch, who had been driven out to 
sea in their boat, and could not regain 
the shore. The lifeboat was enabled, 
after an absence of five hours, to bring 
ihe boat and men safely to land. The 
Lizard and Cadgwith Lifeboats had ren- 
dered important services to the barque 
' Fomalhault,' of Grie&wald, Prussia, 
which was in a very dangerous position 
near the cliff at Pentraeth, Cornwall. 
The vessel, and the crew of eleven men, 
were ultimately taken in safety to Pen- 
zance roads, with the assistance of the 
lifeboats. The Bude Lifeboat saved 
three men from the Dutch galliot, 'Ama 
Gazina,' while the heavy seas were 
nuiking a complete breach over the ves- 
sel, which went ashore near the entrance 
to Bude Harbour, and afterwards be- 
came a totsl wreck. The Cardigan Life- 



boat brought ashore seven men from 
the schooner * DoUart,' of Detzum, Han- 
over. The Lowestoft Lifeboat had been 
instrumental in saving the master, and 
orew of six men, of the schooner ' Ce- 
line,' of Gravelines, which was wrecked 
on the Holme Sand, off the Suffolk 
coast. The Porthoustock Lifeboat had 
put off in reply to signals of distress, 
and taken the Danish brig ' Alexander' 
to a place of safety. The Margate Life- 
boat had gone off on two occasions, and, 
after being out in very severe weather 
for seven hours each time, she was en- 
abled to land seven of the orew of the 
brig * Demetrius,' of Sunderland, which 
was wrecked on the Long Sands, and 
fourteen persons belonging to the Nor- 
wegian barque ' Noordster,' which had 
also struck on the same sands. The 
lifeboat had to encounter very heayy 
seas in the pjBrformanoe of these services. 
Bewards were also granted *to the 
crews of shore boats for saving life from 
wrecks on our coasts, including one of 
£25 to some Winterton beaohmen for 
their good services in saving nine men 
from the barque ' Buby,' of Snnderlsnd, 
which was wrecked on the North Has- 
borough sands. Payments amounting 
to £71 6 were likewise ordered to be 
made on some of the 283 lifeboat estab- 
lishments of the Society. The Commit- 
tee expressed their deep sympathy with 
the family of the late Mr. Francis Lean 
B.N., on .the occasion of the lamented 
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deoeaae of that gentleman, who had 
been for more than twenty-aeyen yearn 
the able Secretary of the ** Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society." 

May 1st. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.a.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The silyer medal of the Institntinn, 
and a copy of its vote inscribed on vel- 
lum, were ordered to be presented to 
James White, coxswain of the Fish* 
guard Lifeboat, for his gallant services 
in that boat on various occasions, in as- 
sisting to save fifty lives from various 
wrecks. * 

The Second Service Clasp of the So- 
ciety was likewise voted to Mr. Bobert 
Hook, coxswain of the Lowestoft Life- 
boats, in testimony of his general brave 
services in saving life from shipwreck, 
and particnlarly on the occasion of the 
large lifeboat saving the crew of ten 
men of the wrecked brig < Expedite,' of 
Drobak, last winter. 

The thanks of the Institution in- 
scribed on vellum were also granted to 
Mr. James Clemens, late coxswain of 
the Newquay (Cornwall) Lifeboat, in 
acknowledgment of his faithful services 
in that capacity. 

Rewards amounting to £81 were like- 
wise voted to the crews of different 
Lifeboats of the Institution for services 
rendered during the past month. The 
Appledore Lifeboat ' Hope ' was called 
oat to the assistance of the crews of 
three vessels, the schooners ' Express,' 
* Annie Brooks,' and ' Mary Ann,' which 
had run ashore on the north tail of 
Bideford Bar. With some difficulty, on 
account of the heavy sea, and the strong 
ran of the tide, the lifeboat was enabled 
to save the crews, numbering twelve 
men^ of all the vessels. The crew of 
the last-named schooner were, at much 
risk, taken from the rigging, while the 
seas were breaking over the ship. The 
Lytham Lifeboat proceeded to the 
schooner ' Caledonia,' of Boston, which 
had run upon the Horse Bank, and re- 
mained by her until she came off, and 
was got to a place of safbty. Two days 



afterwards the same lifeboat was hap- 
pily the means of saving the crew of six 
men of the lugger ' Emmanuel,' of 
Nantes, which struck heavily on the 
Horse Bank, and became a total wreck, 
during a fresh northerly gale. The 
thanks of the Institution inscribed on 
vellum and £1 were voted to Mr. Wm. 
Tatem, mate of the schooner 'Eliza 
Jane,' of Bideford, in acknowledgment 
of his praiseworthy services in saving a. 
man whose boat had been capsized off 
Boscastle Pier in a heavy sea on the 
27th March. Payments amounting to 
£1,050 were likewise ordered to be made 
on some of the lifeboat establishments. 

June 6th. — Mr. Thomas Chapman 
r.B.8., V.P., in the chair. 

The Greystones Lifeboat had beea in- 
strumental last month in saving fbnc per- 
sons from the yacht ' Nicom!,' of Dalkey, 
which had been overtaken by a fresh gale 
from the E.N.E. and a high sea, and 
was in great danger off 'Bray Head. 
The lifeboat was launch^ through a 
very heavy surf, and found that those 
on board the yacht were about to run 
her ashore, where rshe must have gone 
to pieces among the rocks, with the loss 
of all hands. After Meeting the res- 
cue, the lifeboat had torgn for Wicklow, 
not being able to JUvnd at Greystones. 
The Arklow Lifeboat had also proceeded 
to the schooner 'Hi)dA,1; 9f Bonoom, 
which had gone cm the .Mizen Head 
Bank. Having given afli|istanoe, the 
vessel got off, and was enabled to pro- 
ceed on her voyage to Dublin on the 
return tide. The thanks of the Insti- 
tution, inscribed on vellum, were voted 
to Mr. George Clark, of Crail, N.B., in 
acknowledgment of his prompt and in- 
trepid conduct in getting out a coble, 
and, with four other men, proceeding 
off and saving the crew of three men 
belonging to the yawl ' Three Sisters ' 
of that port, which was swamped in a 
high sea on the 16ih of April. 

Be wards and payments amounting to 
nearly £2,000 were voted on different 
lifeboat eatablishmenta. . 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MABINEBS, THEIB 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &q. 



"Leave thy .fatherless children. I will preserve theka alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS trust IN ME. — JerEMIAH XLIX* 11. 

Staiemewt of Relief afforded hy tTie " Shvpvrrecked Manners* Society " to Fishermen 
cmd Ma/rvnerSj to assist to restore thair Bocds or Clothes, wnd to the Tfiobws, 
Orp^cMw, emd Ag^d Pa^wits of the Drowned, S[o», heibmeen the Ist Mcurck cmd dlit 
Ma/y, 1873. 



Nora.— In tba foUowixu[ tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Service; Mm. master mariner; A apprentice ; F fisherman: PB pilot and Doat- 
man; W widow; O xxcphaca; AP aged patfiaL THe flgores &)Uowing akgaStj tiie amoimt of 
relief, and Agency where it waa given. ' 



12M, 1^W,60,8 £ 

AP, 97 

1 M, 8 W, 18 0, 1 

AP,1F 75 

IW 3 

IW, 10 6 

lAP 3 

8 M, 1 MM, 2 W, . 
6 0, 2PB 41 

1 M, 3 W, 2 ... 26 
IMM 2 

2 W 13 

IW 7 

IW, 10 7 

ar, XPB 6 

IMM 3 

2W 8 

1MM,11W,25 0, 

lAP 106 

IM, IMM 3 

2 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

20 19 

Special case 5 

lAP 3 

IW, 20 11 

4W,70 36 

IW, 4 0,9F 21 

1 MM, 4 W, 7 O .. 40 
3W, 3 0,1AP... 28 

2M 4 

lAP 3 

IM 1 

2PB 1 

4 M 3 W, 7 O, 2 

AP 48 

IW. 3 

IM 2 

IMM 4 

6 W, 10 0, 1 AP.. 47 
IP 



B. d. 

7 9 London. 

13 9 Aberdeen. 

10 Aherdovey, 

12 6 Alloa. 

10 OAnstruther, 

12 6 Appledore, 

10 Arbroath. 

2 eB(mgor(W). 

G BarMng. . 

5 OBarlochan. 

8 9 Barnstable. 
6 Ba/rra. 

Belfast. 

10 Blakeney. 

12 6 Bhjth. 

16 Boshamh, 

12 6 Bostim. 

Braunton. 
10 OBridlmgton, 

2 6 Bristol. 

16 3 Brixha/m. 

8 3 BueMe. 

13 9 Cardiff. 

6 6 Caa'digan. 
16 Carnarvon. 

5 Colchester, 
8 6 Da/rtmouth. 

18 8 Deal. 

1 SDinasCroas. 

15 Votiglas 

(I. of Man). 

6 Dover. 
Dublm. 

18 9 Dwndee. 

16 



1 M, IMM, 4 W, 

100 

IW, 6 

2M,2W, 5 ... 

lAP 

IW, 40 

IM, 2P 

2M, 1W,10 ... 

imm/iw,3o!.. 

3 W, 2 O, 1 
AP 

6 M, IMM, 2 W, 

4 0, 2 AP 

1W,20 

IM, IPB 

IW, 5 

1 W,40 

IM, 2W, 6 0, 1 

AP, IF 

2 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 
lAP 

1 W 4 

4 M,' 1 MM, *7 wi 
18 0, 2 AP 

1 W 

10 M, 7 W, 6 O, 2 

AP ^ 

IW, 2 

1 W, 1 AP 

IW, 2 

IW 

1 W, 3 

IW, 2 

IW, 10 

IM, IW 

IM , 

IM, IMM 

IM 

8M,8W,60 ... 
IW, 5 



£ s. 


d. 


48 1 


8 EamMth. 


12 7 


GByemoM. \ 


34 1 


3 Falmomth. ] 


3 10 


Fa/reham. ' 


12 


FeUar. 


10 


FUey. 


16 10 


Fishgwurd. 


6 


OFraaerhwrgh 


13 6 


3 Ga/rmovih. 


27 17 


6 Gerroms. 3 


37 12 


6 Qku^ow. 


12 


Grmtgnmrntk. 


8 17 


6 Qraveaend. 


16 3 


9 Qreenock. 


9 


Ghreenwich, 


87 8 


9* Gfrtinsby. 


18 9 


Chtemsey. 


11 


Ramble. 


84 7 


6 "EaHlefpool. 


6 15 


Holyhead. 


82 7 


6 HfiU. 


12 


Hfraeombe. 


10 10 


Inverness, 


4 10 


Ipswich. 


4 15 


Irvine. 


7 8 


9 Jersey. 


12 


OjohrtOfGroalts 


7 3 


9Johnshaven. 


9 15 


Kincardine. 


2 7 


6 Kirkcaldy. 


6 2 


GKnottingley. 


2 2 


6 Lanooteter. 


27 15 


LbU^ 


14 1 


3 Lertrick. 
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4 3C, 2 MM, 8 Wy 

16 9» 5 

IMM, IW, 10... 8 2 
6 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

lAP 26 12 

IMM 8 

lAP 5 

IW, 3 0,2 A?... 18 11 
2W,20,2AP... 21 16 

IW, lAP 10 15 

2M 3 

IP.. 2 7 

IMM 8 10 

IF 2 

10 9 7 

1MM,1W,80.^ 12 6 

IW 6 6 

IMBf 2 15 

IMM 8 5 

1M,1MM, 10... 12 18 
2 M 8 7 

2M,2 W,4 ". 13 10 
1 M, 3 W, 2 ... 26 12 

1M,1AP 5 2 

IW 8 5 

17 M, 6 MM, 18 W, 

22 0, 8 AF, 1 

A 200 17 

1W,30 12 13 

IM, 2W, 3 ... 16 
IW, 2 0, 1 AP... 17 
3M, 2 MM, 5W, 

2 0, 8AP 63 12 

1M,1W 9 2 

IMM 4 

IMM 8 10 

1M,2W, 6 ... 84 12 

IMM,1AP 11 6 

IMM, 1 AP 6 5 

1W,1 AP 13 15 

2W,2 0, lAP... 18 2 



6 Looe. 

6 how^sti^. 
OLyme Begi$, 
OLymington, 
3 Lynn. 
3 Maryport. 
(^Meva^ssey. 
Middie»boro\ 
6 MiU^ook. 
Miiion. 
Mineheadm 
6 MisOey, 

8 Montrose, 
Mossbaiik, 
Mo8tyn. 
OifetDburgMF.') 

9 Newcaitle^ 
6 Newhamen. 

ON, Benoiek. 



6 N. ShieldH. 
9 Orford 
O PeHh. 
Peterhead, 

6 Plymouth. 
6 Poole, 
Portloe, 
O-BortatMaitg, 
6 PortsTnouth 
Portsoy, 
PwVLheVL 
Eeawich, 
6 fi* HI Bay, 



£ 1. 

lAP 7 6 

lAP ei% 

lAP 8 

IW 8 

lAP 8 15 

2 MM 6 7 

IMM, 3W 25 12 

2W. 10 15 8 

IMM 2 10 

IM, IW, lO ... 10 5 
2^ 4 2 

8 W, 7 6... .......!. 30 17 

25 M, 1 MM,10 

W, 23 0, 1 AP, 

2PB 189 13 

lAP 3 15 

2F 8 

1 MM, 2 W, 2 O, 

lAP 16 18 

19 M, 6 MM, 13 

W, 28 0, 1 AP.191 9 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 W . 11 11 

IM 1 1 

IM, 2P 6 15 

1 M, 2 W, 8 O, 1 

AP 40 12 

2 MM 7 15 

IMM, lAP, IP. 13 
IW, 10, lAP... 9 10 
1 P 1 12 

1 M, 3 MM, 2 W, 

7 0,2F 48 1 

2 W, 10 15 8 

IM 2 15 

IM 1 12' 

IM 115 

1 W, 50 16 6 

2M, IMM 9 12 

IMM 4 

6M, IMM 19 2 

1W,10,1AP... 12 2 



cL 

Bochester, 
Bxmcom. 
Av0. 
JByde. 
OSUAadrews 
6 Salcomhe, 
6 Searhorougk, 
9 oofhU/y, 
Seaford. 
Stftt^Kim. 
^ShorehoM. 



6 a, ShiMs, 
South weHA, 
Btaithes. 

O Sm'Ofunesu, 

Qa¥»d§rUmd 
6 SwwMea. 
OTeignmouth 
Foft. 

SWa/rkworfh, 
WatcheL 
Weoford, 
OWeymouth. 
6 WhdUay. 

6 WhUhy, 
9WhUehavmi 
Whitstahle, 
6 Wicklcyw. 
OWtnttfftofi. 
3 "Wvowifhoe. 
6 Woodhridge 
OWorkington 
STwrmeuth, 
6 ToughaZ. 



SumoBT'ov Bilhv DiTBiirs thi past Quabtsb.— Widows, 209 ; Orphans, 869; Aged Parento, 
65; Muter Mariners, 67; Mariners and Apprentices. 173; Pisbermen, 26; Pilots and Boatmen, 
8; Shipwrecked persons— Snbsoribers, 810, and Kon-Snbscribers, 831 : in all. 1,428, persona 
lelievea, at an expense, inclusive of that in the aacceeding tables, of say £3,687 12b. 5d. 

The naoessifev for snoh aa lastitation will be obvious trom the flact that it is shown hv statlstios, 
deceased married Bsdlovs leave, on an avenme, three dhildren* and these, with the widows, are^ 
ia the great majority of eases, left almost deoHtate, and oftentimes absolately so. 

By returns it wonld appear that we have now 186,000 men, and 14,000 boys employed in oar 
Hozae Fisheries, and 87,000 Seamen and Fishermen in the Canalian Dominion and ^ewibimdian 1 . 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



"There is sorrow on the se a."— Jeremiah xlix. 28. 

The CrewB of the following Vessels, wrecketl on vari'^ju parU of the Coast 
or fo^indered at sea, have been b tardMy lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their hornet by the Central Oflu'e and Honorary Ag^tnts of the '< Shipwrecked 
Mariners* Society/* between the 1st March, and ^Ist May, 1878. 



Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of re^ef . 

£ s. d- 

1 15 
9 

2 

14 6 

8 15 
16 
12 
10 

10 

5 2 6 

15 

6 8 6 

1 10 
18 6 

9 U 8 
8 12 
10 
11 6 
4 10 
18 6 


Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Anne i^nd Alice 


Belfast 
Shoreham 

Kinsale 
8. Shields 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 
Newoastle 
Liverpool 
Greenwich 
Newcastle 
Parsboro, U.S. 
Liverpool 
Yarmouth 

London 
Hartlepool 

Cullen 

Greece 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 


Blencatha 


LiveriKK)! 

QlAI^OW 

Llanelly 

N. Shields 

N. Shields 

London 

London 

Wexford 

Whitby 

N. Shields 

Sunderland 

London 

Grinisby 

Faversham 

London 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Montrose 


£8.d. 
4 16 8 


Adelaide 


Chrysolite 


5 e 


Alma 


Criterion 


11 


Arcadia 


ClanranaM 


1 10 


AY^^nft 




12 


AHneJane 


C,!nil9er :. 


11 6 


Aq>endns ,. 


Cameo 


1 10 


Anne Forster 


Caroline ................. 


12 


•Atlantic 


Gaduceus 


110 


Alert ^ 


Caroline 


8 6 8 


Afi^linA 


Daring 


4 


AhiePnrlrtnf 


Borot&y 


6 9 6 


Amacree ,.. 


Demetnus 


6 19 6 


Active 


Dromedary. 


6 7 6 


Boyne 


Dunorlan 

Ellen Jane 


110 


Blue Jacket 


11 6 


Binn 


Edmund Fox 


214 6 


Bordelals 


Earl Grey 


5 12 


BLna 


Earl of Dufferlu 

Eclipse 


6 


Bard of Avon 


1 18 



* The lamentable Iom of life by the wreck of the 
steamship •Atlantic' of the 'White Star' line, 
has cast a gioooi over the American Trade which 
will take some time to remove ; and this tembie 
caianiity will now take rank with those of the 
< Royal George' at Vtheaii, the 'Birkenhead' 
troapship. the ' Roval Charter/ the ' London,* and 
the * Northfleet.' The 'Atlantic' was a Tcssel of 
8.707 tons gross register, and of OOO-horse power. 
She was built at Belfast in 187l» had made 
nineteen voyagrs. and every possible menns 
were adonteu to m^ke her seaworthy. Her 
hull was aivided into six comi>artments, and she 
carried a full complement of boatN, with a suffl- 
eient crew. She left tl«e Mersey with 887 tms of 
eoal on board, her average consumption beisK sixty 
tons per day. Allowing therefore for wasta, she 
had fuel for fourteen days' steaming. She left 
Liverpool on the 30th March, and on the 24th, 
S6th, and 26th strong south-west and westerly 
gales were experienced, which retarded the ship's 
progress. On the 28th the engineer reoorted that 
the coaU were running rather short, the stock on 
board being then estimated at 819 tons, and the 
ahip 1,130 miles from Sandy Hook. The speed 
fell to eight knots per hour, with a moderata strong 
breeze. Trusting, however, to a chai|e in the 
wind, her Captain (Williams) stood on his course ; 
but on the Slat, after being eleven days out from 
port, and the coal reduced to 137 tms. the distance 
from the entrance to New York being 460 miles, a 
oonsultation wss held, and it was resolved to bear 
up for Halifax. The next day, however, ahe struck 
on the rocks at Cape Prospect, and ten minutes 
after, out of 1,088 souls, nearljr 700, who w«re 
mostly below, were launched into eternity, in- 
cluding every woman and child on IvMrd. Many 
were frozen to death in the rigging. The 
wind was then S.S.W., and at 8 p.m. veered to 
W. The course steered by compass was N. 34 E., 
with 7 easterly deviation, whicti Captain Williams 
eonsideced ample allowance linr the westerly set 



of thi current, and would lead five miles to the 
eastward of Sambro Island. He calculated that 
the ship had ma up to midnjeht about 132 mile<i, 
which would place her 48 miles to tiie soathward 
of Hambro, and requested the officer to call him 
at 8 A.M., the ship's speed by log having been 
reported as nine kaota. A common l<^-line wss 
used every two hours. At 1.80 a.m. the wind was 
W.N.W., the nij^ht cloudy, but iiot thick, and s 
few stars were visible. At 8 a.m. - the master was 
called, but before ha reached the deck there was a 
report of '* ice ahead," and in a few minutes after- 
wards the ship struck, not on ice, but on a rock. 
Little did the thouSaitd inen, women, and diildrea 
think, as they went to their bunks that fatal night, 
that the morning would find them doomed to uip- 
wreck and destruction ; but so it was. And who 
shall describe the horrors witnessed during those 
fearful minutes between the striking of the vessel 
and her sinking, and afterwards amongst those 
who clung to the rocks and rigging for dehveraocef 
Happily some were saved by ropes from the shore. 
The Court of Inquiry at Halifax, in consideration 
of the efforta he made to save lire> only suspended 
the Msster's certificate for two years; and inflicted 
a similar punishment on the Fourth Officer for 
three months. James Bateman, a sorrivor of the 
wreck, writes : *' On April 1, at about 8 a.m., I was 
awoke by the noise and shock caused by the vessel 
striking on a rock, and a minute afterwards every 
Ught went out. M^ wife and I Jumped out of bed 
and ran up the stairs, she having (mly her night- 
dress on, as we had no time to think about dothes. 
When we reached the top of the stairs the sailors 
were fastening down the doors, but we both pat 
out our strength together and got out. We were 
just in time to see the Isst rocket fired. I made 
for the lifeboat, and put my wife in and then got 
in myself i but the sailors said they would knock 
our heads off if we did not get out, and I tbuUKht 
being drowned better than being murdered, so I 
got my wife out, and we both ran for the rigging. 
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Yessel's Name. 



Elizabeth 

Fancy 

Florence Baker 

Ferozepore 

Fenwick 

Gabriel 

Olendoror 

Gem 

GlendiUe 

Goshen 

Hoogly 

Isabella 

Inchkeith ...^...«..'... 

Inkerman 

John and Martlia.... 

Josephine 

Joshua andlfkry.... 

John&OBser 

Jamee Ewtng 

James Hall 

Kate' 

Lochinyar 

Lear 

Lena... 

Lady Whanicliffe.. . 

Ma]7 

Minnie Brealauer.... 

Margaret 

Magna Charta 

Mermaid 

No 

North East 

North Star 



Port. 



Norway 

Portsmouth 

Tarmonth 

London 

Windsor, U.S. 

Genoa 

Cardiff 
Newoastle 
Sunderland 

London 

Salcombe 

Ozwigemowth 

Haldon 
London 
Londoii 



Tmro 

S. Shields 

London 

London 

Plymouth 

London 

Perth 

Portmadoo 

London 

Oenoa 

London 

Lowestoft 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. d. 

18 

1 6 

7 18 
1.18 
8 

8 3 

2 
18 

11 6 
4 3 
Oil 

15 

1 16 
6 

14 

1 6 
14 
10 
4 

12 
8 

28 16 

1 6 
1 10 

10 

1 16 

2 10 
16 

18 
4 
8 

1 
10 





9 

6 




6 








6 




6 


8 


6 





Yeaiera Name. 



OUve 

Pearl , 

QuintiuB , 

Euby.: 

K. M. Hodgson 

Reindeer 

Bose 

Bepealer 

Star of the Sea 

Sorrento 

St. Mary 

SateUite 

Sophia 

Sylphide 

Sree Singapore 

Southampton 

BtfaBlni 

St. Angelo 

Trithiras 

Triumph 

Triad 

Thomas 

UlveiBton 

Union 

Victory 

Venus 

Vesper 

Wave 

William OcUeston 

Wentworth 

VoungDiok 

Toung Dorchester 
Zino 



Port. 



Amount 
of reUef . 



Gafdigan 

Sunderland 

Shields 
Hartlepool 
Sunderland 

Newry 

Lhrerpool 

London 

ESlkett 

liyerpool 



London 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Littleh'mpton 

Padstow 

Brixham 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

Hull 

S. Shields 

Guernsey 

Glasgow 

Yarmouth 

Banff 
Beaumaris 
Newcastle 
Goole 

Him 



£ s. d. 

8 

1 2 

1 10 
12 6 

8 7 

4 12 6 

1 10 

1 2 

8 17 

1 10 

18 

1 12 

2 6 
1 17 

16 

1 15 
8 
8 

2 

1 
8 16 
4 

2 6 
16 

10 

7 4 

1 10 
8 

8 

6 6 
15 
16 

7 12 






6 






6 



6 
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and ve bad ^Qst eanght bold of it when the ship 
fell 00 her side, and left us both banging by oar 
hudi), bat I oontriTed to get my feet on the rails, 
ud ft! helped mj wife on lo the riggmg. I had 
not been there more thaa a minaie wnea the wtives 
eame over as with great violeuee, and continued to 
do bo. My wife shortly began to oomplain of the 
cold M [ held on with one hand while 1 rubbed her 
vith the nther to keep up her eireolation but soon 
a Isrge wave brought with it a lump of timber, 
which smashed my nand and (endered it quite use- 
Kn. After hjuiging six hours in the riggiug my 



wife lost all use of her limbs, grew dHirinus, and 
foamed at the mouth, and after nearly nine hours in 
the rigging, she died from cold. The only chance for 
me was lo get ftom the mizen rigidng to the front 
of the ship, but thai seemed almost certain death, 
ait I had seen 80 or 40 people WHshed overtioard in 
making the attempt; but, thank God, I croitaed 
safely, and wa« shtm by a boat. My wife was titeonly 
woman who got out of the steerage, and the only 
one on board who did not die from drowning. There 
were seven of us in all— >o)f wife,five cousins, mid mv- 
self— and I alone remain to tell the awful story.*' 



i>niASTaou8 Shifwescxs. — The loss of the 
' Atlaatie,' with some 700 lives, dwarfs into com- 
parative insignilteanee some of the disasters thnt 
nave hitherto been regarded as the most awfbl sac- 
riAoei of human beiogs to unforeseen ca-ualties. 
The « Northfleet ' was the doom of 816. Not quite 
5<X) went down with the * Cnptain.' Those who 
perished in the ' London ' nnmnered but SSa Ihe 
'Koyal Charter' carried 446 to their last account. 
With the * Birkenhead ' sank 464 These are aU of 
accent date, and to parallel them we have to go back 
to the time when Admiral R« ynolds's squadron was 
m on the coast of Jutland in 18 1 1, or to the memo- 
i^Me wreck of the * Koyal George.' Bnt even in the 
hst-named catastrophe fewer lives were saerificed 
w^ now in the ' Atlantic :* although in 1707, the 

Aitodation,' Sir Cloudealey ^lovel's Hagslup, at 
oeuly, was lost with 800 men. In 1797 the French 
une-of-batUe snip, * Droits de I'Hiimme,' after en- 
KHmgtbh frigates 'Indefatigable 'and 'Amazon,' 
vent on dmre near Ushant. and, out of 1,800 men 
u« bad on board, lost 860 drowned, besides 260 
killed and wonnded. After Trafalgar, the foltowing 
*l>'ps^f-ths-ltae tonndered during a heavy gale :— 



The 'Pouguenz,' with 800 vten; the 'Indomp- 
table ' with 900 men ; the ' Rayo,' with 800 ; besides 
other ships. In 18()7, the * Blenheim,' 74. bnving 
a crew or 800 men, and bearing the flag of the 
gallant Admiral Sir I. Troubridge— an officer 
second only to Nelson — ^foundered off the Cape, 
with all hands. The sea baa been firnitfal of late 
in i&BMUn to lifb and treasure. The holocaust of 
predons lives in time of peace has entered into 
rivalry with the decimating Usts of war. Even this 
last maritime calamity, at the modest computHtion 
of five mourners to every individual l«fe saerificed, 
would, assuming the biss of life to be between 600 
and 700, suggest a list of some 8,600 persons — 
fatherless, hnsbandless, wifeless->to renrd with 
Uftlong horror that fatal shore at Meagher Head i 
Let philanthropy and common sense ^ hand in 
hand in every benevolent and practical effort 
to redncs the cataiogae of such frightful disas- 
ters; but a calamity like thia must needs im- 
pel submission to the tttscmtable ways of i^ro- 
vidence, and humble the heart to receive the 
chastening which the Almighty has in store for 
His creatures I 
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"^oxitolia. 



"THE DESIEED HAVEN. 



>} 



Trx following fines were «ang at the grave of the late Rev. W. PennelkHier, 
Inonmbent of St Jnde'«, Mildmay Park, Islington, on the 6th of May^ being 
the last poetie composition of the deceased, and which he wiote while fe&sf^ 
np inbed:***- 

** Not here, bnt yonder, where the Eternal Throne 
Sheds its effulgence with a light imknown 
On earth, she walked in fellowship with Thee, 
Jesus, her Lord, Incarnate Deity 1 
Think not to find her here within the tomb. 
Her Saviour has been here ; and so its gloom 
Is dissipated by the light of day,^-r 
A day where morning never fades away ! 
Jesus has died, and from the very grave 
Has issued forth, omnipotent to save ; 
And now He lives, the Everlasting Son, 
Who for us fought the fight, — ^the victory won 1 
Dry up your tears, for at her Saviour's side 
Behold her now, in glory, glorified I 
Peath^is behind ! and on the shining shore, 
Which never hears l^e wild waves' distant roar. 
She stands with Christ, and looketh toward the sea, 
Where once her fragile bark rocked restlessly I 
She blesses oft the unseen, loving hand 
That steered her safely to the " Better Land." 
Does she desire now to launch again 
Her slender vessel on life's stormy main ? ^ 

Nay ! and we would not, had we e'en the power, 
Expose that precious freight for one short hour 
To breast the billows and to feel the lasrh 
Of angry waters 'midst the thunder crash. 
No ! we would rather strive in heart to rise 
And dwell with her beneath unclouded skies, 
And with her sing the blessed song of Heav'n, — 
Jehovah glorified and num forgiven. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

(Continued from page 118.) 

T the death of Kini;; Richard, John waa In Asjon ; bnt eon- 

sidering his title to the crown anperior to that of his nephew. 

Prince Arthur of Brittanj, he made a trace with France, and 

landed at Shoreham, in Sussex, on the 26tli of Uay, 1199. 

Ha was crowned at WeHtminster on the 27th ; and became 

from the choice of the people, rather than from hereditar; 

right, king of England. With his reign the materials for 

English history become abundant and aDthentio ; canseqaently, cnrions and 

minute information exists respecting the HaTj, from which it appears that 

Kmg John may he considered, after Alfred, as one of the chief promoters 

of the Royal Navy of England. A close approach was then made to a 

regular Naral establishment ; and the right of England to the soTeretgntj 

of the narrow seas is said, though not on satisJactory anthori^, to haTe 

been solemnly asserted, if not enforced. 

Havrng established himself on the throne, and raised an army, he col- 
lected enough ships to convey it to Normandy, and embarked at Bhoreham 
tor Dieppe about the middle of Jane, 1199. He remained abroad until 
the 27th February in the following year, when be arrived at Portsmouth 
from Barfleur. On the 1st of May he returned to Normandy, and the 

* ibridged ttom an nuflnuhed HiBtor; of th« Bojil Hnx, bj Sir N. H. I^IOOiAS | 
"SUpiuidSBilora;" and other Mureet. 
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following year concladed a peace witli Eing Philip of France. He manied 
in October, and bronght his bride to England. He, however, in conse- 
quence of repeated quarrels, had to make freqaeM expeditions to Normandy. 
An English armament in 1212 captured many ships, and burning. others 
at the mouth of the Seine, attacked and burnt Dieppe. „ 

Early in 1218, the Pope, after a long controversy with King Jobs, 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and exhorted all Christian 
princes and barons to unite in dethroning him. The king of France, 
eagerly seizing an opportunity so favourable to his own ambition, maAe 
large preparations to invade England. Vigorous measures, were, however, 
promptly taken by John, who raised a numerous fleet, consisting of 500 
yessels, having on board 700 knights,. aild assembled a large army at 
Bover. The king of France's intention was now diverted by a qnarrel with 
the Count of Slanders, who naturally called upon Eing John for assistance, 
and he sent his fleet, under the command of the Earl of Salisbury, the 
King's natural brother, to the port of Damine, near Ghent, where 1,700 
sail of French.ships were assembled either in port or outside. .He instantly 
attacked the latter,. and 800 vessels laden with com, wine,, and. arms fell 
into his hands, which were sent to England, and about 100 more were 
Durn^. Not satisfied with his success, he landed and pursued the French 
for some distance, but King Philip sent so large a force against him that 
he was compelled to retreat, and hastily embarked, pne biographer states 
with a loss of nearly 2,000 killed or drowned, And many prisoners. Im- 
portant as the capture of the French fleet must have been, since it induced 
Philip to burn the remainder of his ships, and to quit Flanders, t^his event 
cannot be considered to have added much to the naval renown of England, 
and it is chiefly memorable for having been the flrst engagemei^t of any 
consequence between the ships of France and this country. . 

It was on the 15th of June, 1215, that the celebrated Great Charter of 
Liberties, known as the ** Magna Charta," was extorted from. King John, 
at Eunnymede, on the banks of the Thames. . The barons ^were the whole 
nobility of England; their followers comprehended all the yeomanry and 
free peasanlLry, and the accession of London was a pledge of the adherence 
of the citizens and burgesses. By this charter — the basis of English 
constitutional freedom — not only were the nobles protected against the 
crown, but important privileges were granted to every order of freemen. 

A^^hipwreck occurred in 1215, which was attended by an unpajralleled loss 
of human lives. A Norman knight, called Sir Huf^h do Boves, i>idio> had 
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been beifore employed by Emg JoHn/hatl engaged to assist liim in the 
qaarrel with Us barons ; and oh tie 26{U of October embarked at Calais 
wfth, it is said, 40,000 followers, including many women and children, who 
intended to settle in Norfolk and Safiolk — the !Eing haying, as waste- 
ported, assigned ^those eonnties to Boves as the rcfward of his services. 

• " • * • ' 

On thexr passage to Dover a violent storm suddenly arose, and all the shipft 
foundered, wi1£ nearly the whole of their^ crews and passengers. Bbves' 
corpse was washed ashore near Yarmonth; and the coast was so covered 
with &e b6dies of his companions, including many infants in their cradles, 
iliat the rery air was said to be tainted. 

About 'fids time the masts began to be fitted with those enormous castles 
wMch are so characteristic of the feudal man-of-war. Stonds and other 
missiles were kept in these " tops," ready to hurl down -upon the -enemy's 
deck, mid as .many as two or three men were to 'be seen in them. 
ltaho9uVrhig to ^' have the wind at will " began to be understood, and 
1rh#n ih'e ship which got tMs advantage bore down, with drums and 
tarompeti^ land otheir' instruments sounding, quicklime was thrown into the 
air, to be carried by' the wind into the enem/s &ces ; arrows, stones, 
and darts carrying wildfire, were let fly ; and then came the hoarding and 
grappling. ■' 

Gall^s and gilliases were the principal vessels of war in this reign, but 
another kind^f vessel, prbbably a species of 'galley, described as ''long 
ships," were used to guard the coasts. Besides the King- s galleys and 
Ms '<U(mg shdpsj'' notices occur of hid ''great ship^,*' the allusiens to 
itideh are iiiaportttnt, because they le&ve no doubt that the I^urgest vessels had 
oaly <me mast and sail. Oogs are, and apparently for the first time, men- 
taoaed; iaad, though they continued to be Used for many centuries, no 
dzad; deisKwiptiotti' hfts been found to show in what they differed, eith^ in 
dCAstmotion or rig^ from other vessels; 'li Misiy, however; be inferred that, 
th^ wore short, md of great breadth, like a coekle-shell, whence they are 
said to have iderived'theki aame. ' li appears that cogs were used f<^r oon- 
veyingiKassengersfrom \Ehiglatid to France, and as coasting vessels. 1%'ey 
wereprobablf ibueh^'siiMdler than busses or sh^s, to which they seem to have 
beeiattiiehe&^'i^hMr imialler n^erchant vessels were called schuyts'dr snakes^ 

Ihesi2#^ofj«9esS&1s of transport and burthen, or "merchant ships," may 
be ]XitefMd'#(]8& their cietrrying eight, ten, twelve, aind even fifteen horses, 
whieh Wfljrei'^iaoed anlidiships. Whenever ships were wanted, peremptory 
commands were issued to the bailifis or authorities of the ports to lay am 

o2 
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embargo upon every vessel therein, and for all marinerB ^th their yessels 
to repair to a specified poirt withoat delay; the Cinque Forts- being at the 
same time warned to furnish the ships which they were bound to provicUi 
or, as it was termed, to *' find the service they owed.*' 

Besides the King's own galleys, the Crown mainly reUed on the fleet 
which the Cinque Ports were bound to famish according to their charter. 
In the year 1205 there were fifty-one galleys, not including those of the 
Cinque Forts, ready for service, viz., London, five; Newfaaven, two.; Sand- 
wich, three; Bomney, four; Bye, two; Winchester, two; Shoreham, five; 
Southampton, two; Exeter, two; Bristol, three; Ipswich, two ;Dunwich, five; 
Lyme, five ; Yarmouth, three ; Gloucester, one ; and Ireland five galleys. 
And as the Cinque Ports furnished fifty-two, there was then ready for m 
a fleet of more than one hundred galleys, or *^ men-of-war." 

Ships and goods captured from the enemy became the property of the 
King; but prize-money seems to have been as ancient as the English 
Navy itself, though the amount depended entirely upon the SoYoreign's 
bounty. Though the King's galleys and ships were usually manned by 
impressment, seamen were sometimes enlisted. The crews of ships con- 
sisted of masters, steersmen or pilots, galley-men, mariners or sailors ; 
the large galleys and ships had usually firom thirty-five to forty n^en, but a 
few had seventy men besides the captain or other officer, who was superior 
to the usual <' rector " or master. Men wounded in the King's service 
received pensions. 

It is remarkable that there should not be the slightest allusion to an 
admiral or commander of the fleets or ships. The principal mani^ement 
of the Navy was for many years entrusted to a priest called William de 
Wrotham, Archdeacon of Taunton, who was designated '^ Keeper of the 
King's ships and seaports." His duties, though very important, appear 
to ht^ve been entirely administrative. When any ships were wanted for 
service, Wrotham was commanded to take the necessary measures for their 
equipment ; and he also superintended the construction of I)nildings for 
naval pn;rposes« Of his history little is known besides the offices he filled 
and the duties he performed ; which prove he must have been a man of 
considerable ability, and that he fully enjoyed the confidence of bis sovereign* 
There were also other functionaries, who were priests, connected with 
naval affairs. The influence of ecclesiastics with shipping is deserving of 
attention, as it is another proof of the influence which the Church pose^^sed 
in every department of the State. 
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Strong evideiicd of the progfess of the English Na^y in the reign of 
John is afforded by theconstrnction of a kind of dockyard at Portsmouth. 
In May, 1212, the Sheriff of Southampton was commanded to cause the . 
docks at Portsmottth to be enclosed with a strong wall, in a nianner which the '• 
Archdeacon of Taunton would point but, for the preservation <^the King's 
ships and galleys ; and the sheriff was also to cause penthouses to be 
elected £Dr their stores and tackle, lest the galleys or stores should be 
injorod in the winter. No addition or alteration seems to haye been made 
to warlike weapons in the time of John ; but he enlisted into liis service — 
being perhaps the first Engliish sovereign who did so— the famous cross-bow 
men of Genoa, who received fourpence-halfpenny per day for their wages. 
No alteration was made in the banners borne by the ships or armies of 
England untD the reign of King Edward the Third. 
• Disgusted with tiie conduct of their faithless sovereign, the English 
barons offered the crown to the Dauphhi, Prince Louis, the eldest son of 
the King of France, who eagerly accepted the proposal. Eustace the 
Monk, who had long been retained by King John, transferred his services 
to the French at the commencement of the war with his barons, and being 
appointed to tiie command of the vessels of Prince Louis of France, 
assembled a fleet of 600 ships and 80 cogs at Calais, Gravelines, and 
Whitsand, on board one of which the Prince embarked, and landed at 
Sandwich ; and after subduing the whole of Kent, except Dover Oastle, he 
joined the confederate barons in London, where he was received as lawful 
sovereign. John was inunediately deserted by all his foreign troops, and 
most of his English adherents ; but the report of a scheme of Louis for 
the extermination of the English nobility arrested his progress, and 
induced many to return to their allegiance. While the King's affairs 
were beginning to assume a better aspect, he had the misfortune, in a 
march from Lynn across the sands into Lincolnshire, to lose, by the sudden 
flow of the tide, all his carriages and baggage. Being already in a sad stat^ ' 
of health, this event so aggravated his disorder that he died at Newark in. 
October, 1216, in the forty-ninth year of his age. No prince in English 
kistoty has been handed down to posterity in blacker colours than John, 
both in his public and private life, and the best part of his conduct as a 
mler was the attention he paid to commerce and maritime affairs. More 
charters of boroughs and incorporations for mercantile pursuits date from 
him than from any other of the early kings, and the popular constitution 
of London was his gift. 
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No English numareh ever aaceyd^d iii^ ilurane tinder noM imrafpiditi'iis 
ciroiunstanee0 than Henry the Thirds son of John, , Ho Imd <iidy nine 
yeim oit age ; hifl eapital, and pari of his drnninioni^ mneSn &ahands of 
a French Prince ; and maoy <^ the Jttosi powertnl of his: sshjeeis Jidhered 
to the foreign iayader^ The eostody of the yoting Ungiivtts enkasM' to' 
Biehard, Earl ef Pembroke, the Marshal, Iriih the title of Giiardian of iM 
Eiagjdom, whose abilities, fidelity, and ptowess justified lhe;coilfidenee. 
reposed in him* ' . ^ ^ 

In May, 1217, the deeisiTe battle of Line<dn destroyed the hopes of 
^PiQCB Loiu% and of the English, barons who had eqgaftdemtei mth hixn. 
Soon alter their discomfiture, a hand-to-hand fight took ^^aee between the 

m 

English and double . the number of Frencb, whioh shows real iMtaoaa&hip*- 
Hubert de Burgh, Govemor of .Dover Castle, with 86 Aip^ mett with a 
laige French force, under Eustace the Monk, off the Norih Fsf eland. 
The two fleets worked into action in Cfem waters, with a 8tiff.1>re42^ blow* 
ing. The.: fight began with a shower, of . arrows, and then they bearded* 
cutting the enemy's rigging and bringing his sails down, and fought It out 
with Janoe and sword. Of the whole French fleet more thsa (me-sitUi 
^ere captured or destroyed; 15 yessels only ^scaped, bhA. the Bi^sli 
towed the captured ships into Dover ; and, while ** -victoriously, plou^^bu^ 
the waves,'' they returned thanks to Qod fbr th^ir suec^s — an eiunple of 
religious gratitude after a battle which has been so propedy followed on 
n^any occasions in modem times* Eustace the M(mk was .dlscov«r^ in the 
hpjld of cm of the prizes. For traitorous and trea^oiiable designs hil 
h^ was. ftruck oS, and afterwards exhibited on a pole th^ojiitghout Eqgl^ndi 
Besides other distingubhed persons, the English captured 125 knight^i 
and. more than 1,000 8<^diers., The battle was seen with exjoltatipn bj 
thegamsoi^ of Dover Castle; and the cprnjupro}:?;, wc^e, received bjr t^ 
bishops and clergy in. full sacerdotal habitSj bearing crosses and banneis 
in procession, and chaunting thanksgivings and praises for their unex^ 
pected success.. The spoils of th^ ships coi^fist§4 of.:g9ld, silver, a^ 
vestments, and weapons pf all kindsr.and ana(U)qimt,^f.the vu^f^i^ wsfi 
despatched to the King, who gbrified God for the success ,H^ l^.v^i^t 
safed to his arms. The French 0eet was. thus comp}etel]^. de&at^fhi^fFVi9Vfpt 
of the greatcist interest, for it was the first regular sea-fight worthy of tbp 
name between the ships of England and France, and the preciprsor of that 
long series of victories which constitute the naval glory of Great Britain.. 

{To be continued.) • * 
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INSTITUTION. ■ 

• 

The thirteenth half-yearly election of the q^bore l2iBtitation» aitnated at 
Bdvedere^ Kent, was held on the 18th of June, at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
under the presidency of hia Qraoe the Dnke of Marlbobouoh. There was a 
large 4pittendance, among whom were several ladies. 

Captain Tribe, the secretary, submitted a short statement, from which, it 
appeared that since January, 1807, no less than 156 aged merchant seamen 
bad been admitted as inmates of the Home at B^vedere, and that the presenti 
nnmber of InmatflH was 100, with 10 move to be admitted at the present 
eleetkm, from a list of 32 candidates, During the name period 27^ seamfin . 
had been ele(^d as out pensioners, and 10 more would be elected that day 
from a list of 141 candidates. The hom^ could accommodate 400 inmates if 
the funds, would admit of that number being received. < 

The noble Chairman paid the formality of the proceedings that day would be . 
relieved by an interesting ceremony, but one calculated to call forth mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret. It became his duty to unv^U for presentation' 
to the hall' of the Institution the busts of two gentl^uen, who, from the com- 
mencement, took an active part in promoting the establishment and the welfare 
of this valuable charii*y. The first was that of Captain the Hon. Francis- 
Maude, H.K., chairman of the committee, whom he was pleased to see present 
in good health, foid enabled to witness the honour thus done him as a true> 
friend to seamen ; the ot}ier that of Paymaster Francis Lean, B-N.^ who had 
recently been removed by. death, and of whom the work of the sculptor must, 
now be regarded as a memorial. His Grace continued to say that, as presi- 
dent of the parent institution — ^namely, the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society — he. 
had been associated for a considerable time with the Hon. Captain Maude as 
chairman, and Mr. Lean as secretary, the latter gentleman having to the period 
of his death acted as hon, sec. to the Boyal Alfred Institution. It was mainly 
due to the exertions of these two gentlemen that this valuable institution had 
been established now upwards ci eight years, and he was happy to see tixe 
r^oach removed firom'this country-Hio justly proud of its mercantile marine — 
that there waaxv> home or refuge for our seamen in. old age. He trusted 
Captain Maiid^ might long enjoy the honour which he.had so justly earned, 
and (continued his Qrace) we have lost in Mr. Lean an able and devoted 
collea|;ue. Let us mourn over a good man ; but, at the same time, hope that 
zealous friends may be raised up to replace those who have been called away 
from the noble work to which they had set their hands. 
The noble chairman then unveiled the bu<9ts, which were on the table. They 
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were both mnoh admired by the company present. They had been beautifolly 
eixecnted in Carrara marble, by the eminent sculptor Mr. Noble, the cost 
haying been defirayed by the seyeral members of the two ccftnmittees and by 
private Mends. His Qraoe concluded by saying that these two beautiful 
works of art would be placed near the portraits of Mr. Thomas Baring, M.F., 
the president of the institution, and the late chairman, Mr. William Phillips, 
whose noble benefiEustions and services to the institution will long be remem- 
bered. After paying a high tribute to the zeal and energy of the deputy'^hair- 
man. Captain Shnttleworth, whom he was glad to see present, his Grace 
resumed his seat, and was loudly cheered. 

Captain the Hon. Fbancts Maude, B.N., who was much affected, said : My 
Lord Duke, ladies and gentlemen, I hope that under the peculiar dream' 
stances of this day's proceedings, when it must be to me a moment of intense 
feeling, I may be permitted to read my reply, as I could not trust my nerves 
in the delivery of an extempore address, when I have, in addition to my own 
position, to touch on the memory of an old and attached friend. To my deaf 
colleagues and friends who have contributed towards these most beautifully 
executed busts by the far-famed sculptor, Mr. Noble, I am sure it would be 
considered affectation or false humility were I not to say that I value the 
honour conferred upon me more than I can express, and I appreciate your acts 
of kindness most highly, and this I feel is an honour done to the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners' Royal Benevolent Society, even more than to myself 
individually. That my name should be associated in this testimonial with that 
of my lamented and valued Mend, the late honorary secretary, Mr. Lean, adds 
much to my gratification, for I had known him upwards of 67 years, and we 
have worked together in the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society' for more than 27 
of these years out of the 84 during which I have been attached to that society. 
To his name should the honour be given, having originated the idea of par- 
chasing Belvedere, and in carrying on this great and, I may say, successful 
work with such wisdom and untiring zeal ; and yet, were he present, lam sure 
he would add, that unless God had prospered the work, and had he not looked 
for His guidance in every step that was taken, he would never have devoted 
his comprehensive mind to such an object. 

In thanking you, however, for the honour you are conferring upon 
me in placing my bust in our admirable institution, I must point out 
an element in our successful imdertaking which perhaps you may have 
overlooked, and that is, your own forbearance and charitable construc- 
tions of my conduct as your chairman, which has caused the machinery 
we have been working together to turn so smoothly and agreeably to your- 
selves. You have given me credit for what has been produced mainly 
through your kindness and cordial co-operation ; and though last, not least in 
my estimation, I must especially note the valuable assistance we have derived 
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from the wise connsel and energetic acts of our friend Captain Shuttleworth^ 
the depnty-chairman. In conclusion, I can only say that whilst God is pleased 
to preserve my life and health, nothing on my part shall be wanting to com- 
plete the work so prosperously begun, and if the public will support it, some 
of us may yet see the day, when not only from 400 to 600 seamen might be 
comfortably provided for in our present establishment, besides the same 
number of out-pensioners, but the example may be followed by our great 
mercantile ports, so well able to support similar institutions. Allow me, my 
Lord Duke, in the name of the committee, to thank your Grace for your kind- 
ness in presiding on the present occasion, and I trust it may prove an addi- 
tional stimulus to ns all to promote the welfare of our brother sailors in every 
way, both temporal and spiritual, for one without the other would be of no 
avail when we have to render the account of our stewardship to Him who is 
daily and Hourly conferring blessings on us and on our country. 

Captain Henry Shuttlewobth, Elder Brother, Trinity House, and deputy- 
chairman of committee, after thanking his Grace for the high compliment paid 
him, said as an old sailor himself he could speak feelingly of the arduous 
duties entailed upon them. He felt it was a national disgrace that heretofore 
nothing had been done for the sailors of our mercantile marine, but he was 
glad to see the shipowners and merchants were responding so liberally, and an 
amount of sympathy enlisted which a short time since was unknown. He 
begged to impress upon the sailors themselves the absolute necessity of coming 
forward and helping their brethren in distress, for how can we expect the 
pabUc to aid the sailors if they will not assist themselves ? 

Captain Sir Frbdebtok Abbow, Deputy Master of the Trinity House, next 
addressed the meeting, and said the gentleman who was to have spoken on 
this occasion having had to appear in another place, he had to volunteer in his 
room; and as one Tolunteer was worth ten pressed men, he trusted to the in- 
dolgence of the audience. Sir Frederick said that the Trinity Board had the 
welfare of the British seaman at heart, and were only too glad to be in a 
position to co-operate with the noble work which the committee of the Bo3ral 
Alfred Institution had in hand. As a member of that committee and as a sailor 
himself, he felt competent to form an opinion, and he believed that no institu- 
tion was better or more economically conducted than the Eoyal Alfred, and he 
believed if they went on and prospered as they had done, every aged seaman 
in the merchant service would be ultimately provided for when overtaken by 
age and infirmity. 

The routine business was then transacted, and at the close of the poll the 
secretary announced the names of the successful candidates. 
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A LIFEBOAT HEEO ; OR, " ALWAYS BEADY." 

We have to record the death of one oC the bravest men knowii on. thfi 
banks of the Tyne, Mr. Joseph Smith, supemntendent oC the South Shields 
Lifeboats. Mr. South was born on the 25th of April* 1799 (ten years after the 
conBtruction of the original lifeboat,, which wen.t off to the rescne of a ship- 
wrecked crew for the first time on the 30^ <^ Jftauary, 1790, »nd s^c^edeAM 
doing so to the admira|^oo of hundreds of epectaiUHrs), aii4 died in theisAatneQa 
of the 18th July kst, so that he was upwards of 74 years of age. For mtnoa thaft 
fifty years of his life be took part in the rescuing of shipwrecked crdwsl . He 
had discharged the duties of Superintendent of the South Shi^s Xii£dlMtt&ezi 
alone for about a qi^rter of ^ century. The books which record thedatee 
when the lifeboats had proceeded toJ;he si(ccM^pjrof Y^^eels. show th^lihe had 
risked his life 207 times, and assisted to saye those of 1,001: persons* ^^ 
these are only tbe numbers recorded in, black and white ; it Is a4 uaq;Diesti9Xt" 
Sible fact that they do not represent the whole of Mr. Smith's seryicdSK-AAd itifl 
impossible, to say how many additional " trips ". he has made with tbj9,}i%bMis» 
or how many ijnore lives he has saved. The most remarkabie insitai^ee of 'hi3 
bravery, occurred on the 8th of January, 1Q64. There was au unnaually bd^lf 
storm aloi^g this coast on that day, and i\iae vessels went ashore on'titoelHii^ 
Sands. M^. Smith was superintendent at the time, and he tfetLl2<off ill ^ 
lifeboat to every one of those vessels. He had several fresh crews ill the boA^ 
but he continued l^s own efBorts until the handsof all the nuae dintifeesed vessela 
— 73 in number — ^were saved.- He may thus be said to have been pftirtly la* 
struQiental iu saving 73 lives in one day. The yessele whose -crewB .wete 
brought safely to land were the ' Aurorm' of Sunderland« 4 hands ; th/e ' GreoigAr' 
of Whitby, 8 hands ; the ^ArmMa/ of Prussia, 11 hands : the ^ Breakwater,!|^<if 
Shields, 7 hands; the < Sarah Millridge,' ^of London, 1)5 hainds; .4he 'AnnW^^ 
Lynn, 6 hands; the ' Conference,' of Shields, 10 hands ; the ! Jarne? and Att^i 
of Ipswich^ 14 hands ; and the ' Jai^e and Margaret,' t of Newcastle; 8 hendft '. 
. On the 9th of the same month in whickthi^ exti:;9,ODdiQa]7 diifp^a}rof seU-saeri' 
fice and bravery took place, Mr. Sm^th had b^e^, threes times outwits the^' 
boat; and two day^ following ha again exerted himself oo.^ behalf > Of ^ ^P' 
wrecked crew;. At the wreck of the * Stanley,* Smitti was ftt his post el 4ili7> ^* 
was ofif with the lifeboat three times, and did his utmost, but (asjV^iU.bctueffifiia: 
bered) he and his gallant companions were beaten back by the^ifiejpriAp sea tb^^ 
rolled. On the 4th of December, 1849^ whe^ a small vessel was (»^ the Be^ 
Sand, Smith wished to make one of the crew of the lifeboat that was going out 
to her assistance, though at that time he was just recovering from a broken ribf 
and he was with difficulty restrained from getting into the boat. That was ^^ 
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lamentable occasion when the lifeboat turned oyer, and when its crew weie 
thrown into the sea and twenty of them drowned. Smith had a brother 
amongst those who met with their death. Along with his crew he performed 
another deed of daring on the wreck of a vessel named the 'Friendship/ which 
got upon Tjnemouth Rocks, and sank, the seamen hanging on to the rigging. 
Smith and his crew rowed their boat right up to the yessel amid the greatest 
danger ; she was at times broadside on to the waves, which frequently washed 
her far away from the men they wished to save. But they persevered, and 
bravely rowing into the rigging of the sunken vessel, the poor men who were 
clinging to the ropes dropped one by one into the lifeboat. Instances of similar 
intrepid and heroic conduct could be repeated. Smith had several times been 
seriously injured while engaged in his mission of saving life, and he had 
repeatedly narrowly escaped meeting that death from which he was endeavour* 
ing to snatch others. On two occasions he was swept out of the lifeboat, bat 
was fortunately rescued by some of his companions. Another time he was 
thrown amongst the waves, but being washed by them against the boat, he 
caught hold of the ropes at the side and was thus saved. 

He was remarkable amongst the pilots who manned the lifeboat for his 
resolute will and decision ; he never hesitated, but was the foremost to make 
up a crew. A story is current that on one occasion when there was a ship on 
the rocks, a gentleman who was on the spot advised the Hfeboatmen not to 
make the attempt to go ofif to her, as, the sea being so violent, they would be 
certain to meet their own deaths if they did so. This insidious advice was 
beginning to tell upon the minds of some of the men : they appeared to waver : 
their brave resolution to save the ship's crew was relaxing; but suddenly 
Smith started up, and seizing upon some implement in the boat to add force to 
his words he told the gentleman to cease his advice or he might regret the 
consequences. He then called upon the men, and they rowed off towards the 
vessel. Amongst the old pilots and others of the port he was denominated 
** the Nelson of the Tyne," and he is said to have adopted the motto " Always 
Ready." 

With all his characteristics, Mr. Smith was a modest, unobtrusive man, 
and disliked to speak of his own deeds. He was presented with four 
testimonials for bravery and heroic conduct, namely, two silver medals 
and two purses containing sums of money. The first medal was voted 
to him by the Eoyal National Lifeboat Institution, on the 28th of June, 1851. 
The next was presented to him in 1854 by the Shipwrecked Fishermen 
and Mariners' Royal Benevolent Society for heroic exertions in saving VSe 
from drowning, and the medal was inscribed with the words of the 18th verse 
of the 29th chapter of Job. In 1869, he was presented with a purse containin^f 
Jg30, together with a handsome illuminated address, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription, from the Trustees of the Tyne Lifeboat Fund as a mark of their high 
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estimation of hia Taloable servioes as saperintendeiit of the lifeboats for a 
period of 22 years. Last year, Mr. Smith was presented with a purse contain* 
ing sixty guineas by a nomber of friends and admirers. He is described as 
having been braye to rashness itself, and the ruling thought of his life seems to 
have been duty. The deceased was a frequent visitor to the * Joseph Straker ' 
Mission Ship, and the Hey. P. H. Moore speaks of him in the highest terms as 
a thoroughly earnest Churchman. His death will be much regretted by the 
pilots of South Shields, and especially by those of more advanced years, with 
whom he had been acquainted nearly the whole of his life, and with whom he 
was always on the most intimate and friendly terms. — Shields Gazette. 



THE DEPTHS OP THE SEA.* 

It was not until about thirty years ago — so new is the whole subject — that men 
began even to suspect the existence of a deep-water world. Till then the scientific 
men, gazing down into the " blazing darkness of the ocean blue," and longing 
to know what strange forms might people the two miles of water beneath the 
ship, believed that at the bottom, at all events, there could be nothing but a 
barren chaos of rocks or mud, strewed here and there with the " thousand 
fearful wrecks " which Clarence saw in his last dream. In the fishes, how- 
ever, which Clarence saw preying upon the drowned corpses, they could not 
believe. No life, they held, could exist in that total darkness, under a pressure 
of water so enormous that, as Dr. Wyville Thomson says, a man at 2,000 
fathoms' depth would bear on liis body a weight equal to twenty locomotive 
engines, each with a long goods train loaded with pig iron. Had they known 
likewise that living creatures down below would have to contend with all but 
freezing cold, they would have seemed to themselves even more justified than 
they actually were in their mistake. 

That mistaJce arose from a strange forgetfulness that if the fluids inside the 
body of a sea animal, or even of a man, were at the same pressure as those 
outside it, the two pressures would balance each other, and the body, instead 
of being crushed in, might move as freely and safely as in air. Even in the 
air, as Dr. Wyville Thomson reminds us, a sudden rise, of an inch in the 
barometer piles nearly half a ton extra upon our body, and yet, the fluids 
inside of us having proportionally increased in density, " we feel only the more 

* " The Depths of the Sea. An Account of the General Besalts of the Dredging 
Graises of Her Majesty's ships Torcnpine ' and ' Lightning,* during the summers of 
1868, 1869, and 1870, under the scientifio direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. 
Gwyn Jeffireys, F.B.S., and Dr. Wyville Thomson, F.S.S. By C. Wyrille Thomson, 
LIi.D., Ac London: MacmiUan and Go. 1878." 
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eheei7 and baoyant, bediMn^ it rdquires a litdd less dxeiHoii to inl$^ in the 
denser mediiim." It is difficult at first to conceive this certain )aA^ Wi^n vre 
apply it to water under immense pressure. We fiaacy that water, in that esse, 
mnst stiffen or harden, forgetting that it remains, being all but incoofprdsiible, 
asfiquid as eYM", and that its particles, as far as we know, sUda.as freely 07er 
eaoh other at 6,000 fathoms' depih as at this- surface. 

ForgMMness of that almost complete incompressibility of witter ga^ rise to 
another fmdy, which had a certain grandenr in it, and was not s^'almiErd as it 
may {Seem at' first sight — ^namely, that; as Dr. Wytill^ IThomseb |mts it, pi£- 
toresquely enough, " in goings down, the sea water bedame, nndett'tbd'pressQro, 
gradually heavier and heavier; and that all the loose things floated at different 
depths, according to their specific weights — skeletons of men ; anchors, 
shot, and cannon ; and, last of all, the broad gold pieces wrecked in the loss 
of many a galleon off the Spani^ Main; 'Hhe whole forming a kind of false 
bottom to the ocean, beneath which there lay all the depth of clear still water, 
which was heavier than molten gold." A grand fancy, certainly ; but a mere 
fancy. For at however vast a depth, the water, being incompressible, or 
nearly so, has scarcely increased in density, and things heavier than it nmst 
sink through it almost as freely as at the surface, and bury themselves at least 
over the greater portion of the ocean floor, undisturbed by currents as it most 
be, deep under the teeming life of the slowly, but perpetually, increasing 
ooze, 

A slight sketch of the gradual discoveries of the teeming life of the deep sea 
may not be without interest ; and all the more because the truth showed 
itself as most truths do, not suddenly and once for all, but with forecastings 
and hints given, and sometimes given in vain, to those who, with minds pre- 
occupied, were not prepared to i^ee what nature was trying to make them see. 

As late, as 1859, men were acq[uiescing in the theory of the late lamented 
Edward Forbes — that in the zone of deep-sea corals, supposed to reach only 
some 100 fathoms down, the inhabitants of the region ** became more and more 
modified, and fewer and fe^er, indicating an approach toward an abyss where 
life is eitber extinguished or exhibits, but a few sparks to mark its lingering 
presence.^. If Edward Forbes liad lived but a few years more, with what 
hearty delijght would he, above all men, have welcomed the discovery that he 
was quite mistaken ! How he would have revelled in drawing, and in carica- 
turing too^ the straiige new deep-sea forms, . in those delightfully gjrotesque 
fantasies with which he used to cover, even in the midst of severe sdentifio 
work, every scrap of paper ! And yet, before his time, a significant hint or 
two had been sent up out of the nether darkness^ As early as 1816, Sir John 
liosS) taking soundings in Baffin's Bay in 1,000 liathoms, had bTonght vp> 
among other live exeatures, a beautfol '* Mbdosa's head •' star-fibh. In 1889— 
1843, Sir James Clark Boss had brought np nnmerons speisfidttitf' liver animiils 
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torn 270 &fhoiiif!i in' the Antarctic Ocean, and amongf them a slnrimp (Idotea 
BaffinCjy soppoised tb be peculiar to the Arctic Seas — one of the first instances 
(many xilore have been found since) of the remarkable range of similar forms 
at the bottom of the ocean through many parallels of latitude and longitude, 
wiiich is to be explained by the tmiformity bf the conditions under which they 
Hve; uni&nnity in the materials of the sea-floor, and in the low temperature 
rfthe water overlying it. ' In 1845, again, Henry Goodsir— one of the miartyrs 
(tf Science, for his body now lies amid the Arctic ice with Sir John Franklin 
and his crew— brought up in Davis Strait out of 800 fathoms **a capital haul," 
as he phrased it, of living creatures, of at least Ibur of the lower animal sub- 
kingdoms. Then followed that series of attempts to sound the North Atlantic 
Oe^an, so^ hcmourable both to the Government and the Navy of the United 
States, whidi ended in the laying down of the Atlantic Cable. By Brooke's 
sounding apparatus, invited for the occasion, the 2,000 fathom plateau 
between Cape Clear, in Ireland, and Cape Bace, in Newfoundland, was dis- 
eovered'tb -be bedded almost entirely with fihe soft ooze, very similar in its 
composition to our own chalk, and fatf of the shells of minute organisms 
{Fortminifer a) f.mmy species of which — some 19 out of 110 — were found to 
be identical with species fossil in the chalk, and with some in even older 
rocks ; ancL naturalists behdd with something of astonishment tod awe, tiny 
ttreatdres still living and thriving, who had endured generation after generation, 
undianged through coimtless ages, while all around them-^livin^ creatures, 
iistribution of land and sea, and, it may be, the ofimate of the whole planet-^ 
had changed again and again. 

' But yet it was considered doubtful — ^and that by soihe of the highest living 
anthorilies-^whether these atomies had lived where they were found. It 
seemed more probable that they had floated freely at higher levels, as miUions 
of equally exquisite atomi6Erdo, and that their shells had sunk to the bottom 
after death. 

Then fbllQWed, in 1860, Sir Leopold M'Clintock's Sounding Expedition to 
Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland in Her Majesty's ship * Bulldog,' with 
Dr. Wallxdli as naturalist. In his voyage, not only was it made probable &at 
file Forandniferd lived in the ooze in which they were foimd, but star-fishefi 
of forms Apposed till tiien to belong exclusively to shallow water, Were brought 
np clinging to the sounding line from the depth of 1,260 fathoms. In the 
autumn of the same year a discovery wais made in the Mediterranean which 
far surpassed the previous discoveries, by Edward Forbes and Captain Spratt; 
of deep-sea life in the Mediterranean at 800 fathoms. This, strangely enough; 
consisted in many cases of species belonging to the North Atlantic ; for when 
the eleetrid cable between Sardinia and Bona, in Ai^ca, was taken up for 
rej^airs hy ProfesE^or ^Fleeming Jenkins; it was found to be coated with living 
parasite doWn to the ^eat depth of 1,300 fathoms. Thus was proved, bey(md 
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a doubt, the presence of life, abundant, varied, and beautiful, in the Medi* 
terranean Sea under the pressure of a mile and a half of water. Meanwhile, 
our Scandinavian cousins had not been idle. Professors Loven, Keferstein, 
and Sars (father and son) had proved, both from the Swedish Spitzbergen 
expedition and from the dredgings of M. Sars the younger, that a whole 
sioailar world of lower animals existed in the Northern seas at a depth reach* 
ing to 1,400 fathoms.' Next— for facts began now to accumulate fast— M, 
Barboza de Bocage, Director of the Natural History Museum in Lisbon, 
*' suiprised the zoological world " in 1864 by the news that " glass-rope 
sponges" (Hyalonema), supposed till then to be peculiar to Japan, were 
brought up by the lines of the Setubal ahBxk £shers, who were working— also 
a novel fact — ^in 500 fathom water ; so that their sharks always came up dead, 
choked and blown-up by the expansion of the air inside them in the rapid 
passage out of immense pressure to the freer surface. Just so did the large 
and novel £sh which the ' Challenger ' trawled the other day off Gape St, 
Vincent in 600 fathoms come up, not with water, but with air on the brain, 
their eyes protruding like globes from their heads. 

Looking at all these rapidly accumulating facts. Professor Wy ville Thomson 
and Dr. Carpenter, in the spring of 1868, conceived the plan of those succes- 
sive Government expeditions, the latest of which is that of the ' Challenger.' 
** The only remaining region," it seemed, where the naturalist could &id 
«< endless novelties of extraordinary interest " was the bottom of the deep sea. 
Some of those novelties, too, might prove, and the hope has been more than 
fulfilled, to be antiquities likewise. The oscillations of the northern portion 
of the northern hemisphere have not ranged much beyond 1,000 ft since the 
beginning of the Tertiary epoch— a fact from which Dr. WyviUe Thomson 
shrewdly drew the inference that a vast area of the deep North Atlantic most 
have remained unchanged by those movements, and might, therefore, yield 
living animals, or at least their modified descendants, which had bred on, 
generation after generation, since the days when our chalk was still at the 
bottom of the sea. The Admiralty, at the instance of the Boyal Society, lent 
in 1868 the surveying ship * Lightning,' and, encouraged by the success of her 
trip, lent in 1869-70 the more perfectly equipped * Porcupine ;* and the cruises 
of these vessels in the North Atlantic, from Shetland and the Faroes to 
Bockall, and the deep ocean to the west and south-west of Ireland — ia which 
last area the dredge was successfully used at the enormous depth of 2,090 
fathoms — then down the coasts of Portugal and Spain to Gibraltar, and thence 
up the Mediterranean as far as Messina and Malta, have disclosed » world of 
new wonders, the most startling of which are described in this book. The 
zoologist, of course, will welcome it as a most important addition to bis know- 
ledge of the lower marine animals, and their distribution in time and space ; 
and the geologist will be scarcely less interested by seeing still living so many 
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forms whoae skeletons alone he has as yet beheld in their fossil state. The 
thermologist may occupy himself with these abstruse problems of deep-sea 
temperature, which are, some of them, still uncsrtain, and to be solved, it is 
hoped, by the wise men on board the ' Challenger/ The practical mechanician 
may find, in. the chapter on deep-sea sounding and dredging, the details of a 
whole new art, down to that crowning invention of Captain Calver's, worthy 
of the inexhaustible craft of a true British sailor ; for, finding that while very 
few things came up inside the dredge, many came up sticking to its outside, 
and even to the rope, he " initiated a new era in deep'sea dredging ^ by making 
fast to the bottom of the dredge half-a-dozen deck-swabs* and swept the sea- 
floor with such effect that in one case '* not fewer than 20,000 examples '' of a 
certain Uttle sea-urchin " came up on the tangles at one haul." Even to the 
non-scientific reader who understands neither Latin names nor Miller-Casella 
thermometers, this book of Dr. Wyville Thomson's may still be full of interest, 
if he who glances at it cares to see what a wonderful world he lives in, and 
how very little he knows of it. 

The nether darkness, then, so far from being a lifeless waste, teems almost 
everywhere with creatures not only more fantastic, but larger than their 
shallow- water cousins ; and the paddler about rock-pools and tide-sands at 
watering-places will learn from this book that far away at sea, ovor that 100 
fathom line to the westward which marks the ancient shore of the European 
continent, are found sea^monsters far bigger, as well as far uglier and far more 
beautiful, than were ever transferred to an aquarium ; that, to give two in* 
stances, the Caprellay ** the phantom-shrimp " which may be found on sea- 
weed, sitting upright like a monkey, holding on by his hind claws, and, with 
ghastly grimaces, mesmerizing all passers-by with his fore -claws, sits in like 
guise upon sponges a mile or two deep in the darkness — there, however, not ai 
quarter of an inch but three inches long; and that the Nymphona — sea- 
spiders who crawl out from under stones, and who, having no body to speak 
of, carry their stomach, for economy of space, packed in long branches up the 
inside of each leg — are found in the depths of the Arctic Sea, not, as here, 
half-an-inch, but two feet in diameter. 

It is impossible to give even a sketch of the zoological treasures which have 
been brought to light by these cruises of the * Lightning ' and * Porcupine,^ 
not forgetting those of the Swedish naturalists and of the yacht ' Nona,' whose 
owner, Mr. Marshall Hall, we hope may be emulated by other yachtsmen. 
Among their discoveries are true worms, sea-urchins, starfish, including the 
magnificent and novel Brimiga, worthily named after the goddess Freya*s 
fevourito jewel, Orinoids (" stalked flowers of liviug stone *'), corals, and, above 
&U, sponges of forms either new or till now known only as fossil, or, strangely 
enough, as inhabitants of shallow water. But the strangest, as well as the 
most beauti^, inhabitants of the deep-sea ooze are the glassy sponges, in 
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which the skeleton is composed, not of homy fibres, as in the sponges of onr 
dressing-rooms, bnt of flexible flint, often more delicate than the finest spun 
glass. The best known of these is the Venns's flower-basket, or EupUcteUa, 
which lives imbedded in the mud of the seas of the Philippines, sapported by 
a glass frill " standing np round it like a Queen Elizabeth's ruff.'' Twenty 
years ago there was but one known specimen in Europe. It may now be 
bought for 30s., or less, in any curiosity-shop ; and it is strange that tbis— one 
of the most exquisite, both in form and texture, of all natural objects— is not 
oftener seen, even already, as a drawing-room ornament. Equally curious, 
even more puzzling in its construction* is the glass-rope sponge, or ffyalonma, 
which roots itself in the mud by a twisted wisp of strong flint needles, some' 
what on the principle of a screw-pHe. So strange and complicated in its 
structure tbat learned men for a long while could literally make neither head 
nor tail of it, as long as they had only Japanese specimens to study. Which 
was top and which bottom, which the thing itself, and which parasites grow* 
ing on it ; whether it was a sponge, or a zoophyte, or something else, could 
not be settled, and is in some men's minds scarcely settled now. But the 
discovery of the same, or a closely-allied species, in abundance from the Butt 
of the Lewes down to Setubal, on the coast of Portugal, where the shark 
fishers call it " Sea-whip," has given our savans specimens enough on which 
to make up their minds, and has added another form to the list of those 
common, strangely enough, to our seas and to those of Japan. Scarcely less 
beautiful and strange are the Holtenias and their cognate forms ; hollow 
sponges built up of glassy spicules, and rooted in the mud by glass hairs, in 
some cases between two feet and three feet long, as flexible and graceful as 
tresses of snow-white silk. 

If any one wishes to gratify at once his curiosity and his sense of beauty, 
let him go up the great staircase at the British Museum, and, on entering the 
second corridor, turn either right or left to the cases which contain these 
sponges &^d other deep-sea forms — to which, by-the^bye, in the present crowded 
state of the Museum, ghastly troops of monkeys serve as a foil — and there 
see how Nature is not only " maxima in minimis/* greatest in her least, but 
" pulcherrima in dbditis,^ fairest in her most hidden works; and how the 
Creative spirit has lavished as it were, unspeakable artistic skill on low- 
organized forms, never till now beheld by man, and buried not only in foul 
mud, but in the unsightly mass of their own Uting jelly. 

But 80 it was from the beginning, when the depths of the old chalk ocean 
teemed with forms as beautiful and as perfect as those, their lineal descen- 
dants, which the dredge now brings up from the Atlantic sea-floor. — Abridged 
from The Times, 
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PLEAD FOR THE WIDOW. 

TaiB is an old command, and many in onr land have gladly obeyed. Oar 
own Society has afforded aid, since its establishment in 1839, to 25,927 widows 
of Mariners and Fishermen, in sums rarying, according to the number of their 
children, from £S to £2'i at the time of the death of their husbands, besides 
an annual grant of about one-third of those amounts to help them over the 
early years of their widowhood. But our help to the members of our Society, 
although greatly beneficial to them, is far from compassing all the varied and 
increasing wants of the widow and her family ; and we therefore hail with 
great satisfaction a new movement which has been set going in the great 
port of Liverpool in the way of bringing permanent help to the widow and 
orphan. 

A committee of well-known gentlemen was formed last year, and in their 
appeal they say : — 

" Recent experience in connection with applications for admittance to the 
Seaman's Orphanage has revealed the fact that there are amongst us numbers 
of widows with young children, poor but respectable, whose friends are not 
in a position to help them, and who are able to earn but a scanty and 
precarious living. It has been found that many of such families sink lower, 
and are often reduced to great straits, who, if taken by the hand at an earlier 
period, might be placed in comfort and in positions of usefhlness. 

"It has been suggested to transfer some of them to America, through known 
and approved persons, who would take a kindly interest in the oases, and put 
them in the way of suitable employment on arrival 

" A proposal has therefore been made to send out, by way of experiment, a 
few selected cases, in the hope that the way may open for affording substantial 
reUef to many most deserving, but otherwise helpless, sufferers. 

"The percentage of mortality is- very much higher in the seafiaring com* 
mmiity than in that of the land population, consequently there is this 
supply of widowhood and orphanhood, under circumstances the most tiying, 
in addition to the ordinary sources common to all towns. 

" The sailor life is at once one of great risk and great usefulness, and as so 
little comparatively is done for him while living, somethiog certainly should be 
done to relieve, before they fall too low, the distresses of those he may leave 
when death comes, and so save the family from augmenting pauperism and 
vice, and the community at large from two charges: 1st, that pecuniary 
charge which crime entails; and 2nd, the moral one of neglecting to resoue, 
at a trifling outlay of effort and money, those that were ready, to perish." 

The Committee have just issued a report of their doings, from which we 
leam ** that, by the blessing of God, during the past sixteen months, they have 
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been able to send to the manufacturing districts two widows, with their 
children, where they have found suitable and remunerative employment. 
They have also sent to the United States, where relatives were waiting to 
receive them, four widows and fourteen children ; and to Canada, kindly 
conducted and oared for by Mrs. Birt, four widows and fifteen children} 
they have also afforded a vndow, who was desirous of going to Valparaiso 
with a gentleman's family, some pecuniary help; and the same to a widow in 
umilar circumstances going out to New Zealand. 

" Expressions of gratitude, both byword of mouth and by letter, have reached 
the Committee, and no doubt is entertained that the condition of all these 
widows is greatly improved, and that their children's prospects are much 
better than could have been the case had they not been thus cared for« Many 
other widows have applied to be sent to America, but could not be encouraged, 
as they had no friends or relatives to whom they could go, and the Committee 
have not as yet made definite arrangements for their reception. One widow 
with two children is being helped to a small extent pecuniarily, week hj 
week» until a considerable legacy to which she is entitled^ and which is 
expected very shortly, is paid her, when she promises to recoup the money so 
advanced. The amount of money received by the Treasurer is £206 128. Sd.i 
all of which has been expended, excepting a balance of ^9 7s. 8d. 

" The effort thus made by way of experiment shows that while there are 
but too many sad cases of helpless distress, there is cause for hopefulness in a 
judicious selection of cases for emigration, if only careful agency is found on 
the other side for distributing them« 

'* The Committee feel thankful that they have been enabled to the extent 
named to assist the fatherless and the widow, and would be glad to continue 
the work thus begun if funds are forthcoming* Friends interested in it are 
requested kindly to intimate to the Treasurer, H. J. Ward, Esq., Mercantile 
Marine Service Association, the amount they kindly feel disposed to contribute^ 
or to Thomas Hanmer, Esq., the Hon. Secretary, at the Sailors Home/' 

We believe a work of this kind is urgently needed. Our immense Mercantile 
Marine is on the increase, our sailors and all steamboat hands follow a 
dangerous calling, and in our large ports hundreds of widows are left every 
year. The history of their widowhood is a painful study ; in many cases they 
and their children go to swell the enormous mass of pauperism which is the 
disgrace of our country. This scheme to help the sailor's widow and his 
orphans strikes us as singularly complete, and is a proof that the stock ol 
beneficent ingenuity is not yet exhausted. 

. Our land is studded with orphanages, and the tender and touching appeals 
made on behalf of candidates are often very suggestive. Votes are never 
asked for more than one member of the family, for poor people must be modest ; 
but frequently the appeal runs, " four children dependent on the widow," ^ 
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and the thought of many a subsoriber is, What about the other children and 
the mother ? Is she toiling at the mangle, under-fed and over- worked, with 
scarcely a star of hope above her horizon ? Instead of helping one member 
of the family, this scheme comes to the help of *' all hands," and its complete- 
ness will commend it to all hearts. 

It is, moreover, a cheap way of doing good. A third of the money 
expended on one child in an orphanage would, if spent on the family in the 
way of emigration, confer blessings on all the members which could not be 
procured in any other way. We like the plan because it contains the minimum 
of the pauperizing element and the maximum of benefit. Such a scheme can 
afford to be prompt, and no small part of its blessing is, that it comes to the 
help of the widow and children before they are degraded to the low level 
which every twentieth person in this great nation has reached. 

The arrangements of the Committee are not jet complete, but they have 
been greatly encouraged to persevere, and one Christian minister has offered 
to receive and plant a hundred such families. 

A benevolent lady has gathered up some 1,500 street arabs and gutter 
children from the slums of London, and has taken them to Canada, and she 
deserves much praise for her indefatigable exertions r but how much better 
would it be to arrest the downward course of poor fatherless^ families, and to 
plant them in a new land with good prospects, befbre they have earned the 
names, and acquired the habits, of " street arabs " and '^ gutter children." 

We feel sure that many of our benevolent Honorary Agents, to whom we owe 
80 much, will be glad to hear of this new efibrt to reach, and pcormanently 
to benefit, the fatherless and widow. 



THE NEW FEIGATE, * SHAH,' 

Thbbb is hardly a typical vessel ever launched that we do not lafid as 
a specimen of the fleet of the future, and scarcely five years elapse befcor^ we 
are heard speaking of it as a thing of the past. Even this generation can 
remember something like five or six reconstructions of our Navy. First there 
was the * Duke of Wellington ' and ' Boyal Sovereign/ vessels of 181 guna. 
These were, with others like them, to be our towers of strength. The French 
replied by building the ' Grande Bretagne,' of 140 guns, and then we suddenly 
found out that vessels of the * Agamemnon,' * Algiers/ 'Conqueror/ and 

* Renown ' class of 91 guns were quite as formidable and far more handy ; so 
the three-deckers became things of the past, and we all went to 91-gun ships 
and 60-gun frigates, and this was pretty well the state of our Navy when the 
Crimean war broke out, and our once formidable paddle-frigates the ' Terrible,) 

* Vabrous/ * Gladiator/ &c., which, like others, had also long become things of 
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no note, could only be employed on " sounding *' duty. The French were the 
first to see the yalue of iron floating batteries (ships were never thought of 
then), and sent out two to the attack on Kinbum. Our new iron dumb barges 
(for they were nothing better), the * Glatton/ * Thunderer,' &c., arrived too late 
to be of any service, and indeed it was only with the utmost difficulty and 
danger that they were towed out at all. Thus matters remained till the 
Americans built a frigate called the ' Niagara,' which, with the ' Agamemnon/ 
laid the first Atlantic cable. She was built by the designer of the celebrated 
yacht ' America,' and was meant to be the fastest to steam and the fastest to 
sail afloat. Such she certainly was, but she was much too yacht-like, and 
could not carry half the armament intended for her. Still she was considered 
BO formidable — more from " bunkum " praise of her than anything she could 
actually do — that 91- gun ships and frigates of 50 were looked on again as 
things of the past, and in reply to the * Niagara ' we built the sister ships 
* Ariadne ' and * Galatea ' — two frigates- of 24 guns, the fastest under steam or 
sail that at that time were ever sent to sea ; and now, though not much more 
than ten years old, they in turn are relegated to the infirmary of moorings and 
slate-coloured paint. Naval men were in the full tide of wonder at their 
magnificent performances, for they could beat to windward like cutters or tow 
a three-decker eight knots against a gale, when suddenly, without any previous 
sounding of trumpets, the French launched from Cherbourg the first ironclad 
yet built, * La Gloire.' She was probably the worst-armoured vessel that ever 
was constructed except the ill-fated ' Captain,' but she sounded the note of 
alarm in England, and without further inquiry it was unanimously agreed that 
wooden vessels of all kinds were among the things of the past. England 
replied to ' La Gloire ' with the ' Defence,' and the ' Resistance/ the ' Warrior,' 
and the ' Black Prince,' the two latter still the most beautiful, the two first- 
named almost the ugliest afloat, but all alike representing a bygone type which 
will never be produced again. 

It is needless, and would be out of place, to attempt even a mere sketch of 
the history of our iron fleet. As soon as they began to be constructed, at once 
arose the question of the relative merits of a high freeboard or a low freeboard, 
or, in other words, whether a fighting ship should be lofty out of the water or 
almost on a level with it, and above all whether it should be of such an 
enormous and unhandy length as were the vessels of the ' AchiUes ' and 
< Minotaur' class, which, in spite of their speed, power, and nautical beauty, 
are already only tolerated as ships which must be worn out, and as examples 
to be avoided in " the Navy of the future." From these we went down to 
ressels of the ' Hercules,' * Sultan,' and * Lord Warden ' type of Mr. Beed'a 
All these are much shorter and smaller vessels, cased throughout with much 
heavier armour, carrying much heavier guns, but without the speed of the 
' Achilles ' class. Then again came the harbour duty vessels, such as the 
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' Medusa, ' Gorgon/ &c., possibly the most ugly things ever built, and quite 
unfit to keep the sea. It is not improbable that out of the nightmare caused 
by the sight of these latter floating factories the idea of the ' Devastation ' was 
evolved. Of this last-named vessel, however, we shall say nothing, as she has 
yet to be tried in the equinoctial gales off the west coast of Ireland, and all we 
can do is to wish her well through them. But before all these latest improve- 
ments — ^if they are so well made — ^it has been found that the ironclads can 
cany very little coal. None can stow for much more than ten days' steaming, 
and very few for more than nine — some for only seven at full speed. It was 
also discovered during cruising that not one of the iron fleet if without coal 
and under sail alone could in a strong gale beat ofl" a lee shore, and that in ftust 
the whole squadron would go to pieces in a few hours if caught mintu fuel and 
the land to leeward of them. 

This fact, and the exploits of the 'Alabama' — a swift ship, not very heavily 
armed — led to the designing of another now class of vessels^ such as the 
' Volage,' the ' Inconstant,' the ' Active,' and now the ' Shah.' All that ha^e 
yet been sent afloat have never met a vessel in any sea to equal them under 
either sail or steam. Each one has proved an improvement on that which has 
gone before, and the last, which was launched on the 10th September, is the 
finest of all. She was to have been called the ' Blonde,' but the Shah on his 
visit to Portsmouth evinced such a marked interest in her, and admired her so 
much, that, out of compliment to His Majesty, her name was changed to that 
which she will now always bear in every quarter of the world. It is of this 
vessel which we wish to speak, though before doing so we may just roughly 
state the objects which she and her consorts are designed to fulfil. They are 
meant to be ocean cruisers of a new type. They are so lightly built as to have 
only eight inches of teak on their sides, fastened to a one inch iron-skin to give 
rigidity to what would otherwise be an insufficient planking. They are designed 
on such lines as to ensure a sailing speed of thirteen or fourteen knots, or 
about sizteen miles an hour, and a steam speed of about fifteen knots. With 
Bteam and sail the * Shah ' is e&pected to do nearly eighteen knots, that is, 
about twenty-two miles an hour, or about the speed of an ordinary third-class 
stopping train. 

Let us, however, now describe the " Shah ' itself. As she stood on the 
launching wi^s at Portsmouth she looked the very model of a perfect sea race- 
horse. The vastness of her hull is quite diminished by the extreme fineness pf 
her lines, which taper away both at the stem and stem into mere edges, while 
the large displacement of her midship section is so mitigated by her Y shape 
that one has but to look at her to see t^at if they only give her sail enough she 
will glide through the water like an arrow. No yacht yet built ever had finer 
lines, and if this is a specimen of what Mr. Burnaby and the council of con- 
struction can turn out, we may fairly hope soon to see an end of the time when 
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class after class of vessels will with every half decade be numbered as among 

« 

the things of the past. 

The launch of the ' Shah * at Portsmouth was most successfully carried ont 
under the superintendence of Mr. Robinson, master shipwright and chief 
engineer of Portsmouth Dockyard. The ceremony of christening was per- 
formed by Lady M'Clintock. Among the visitors on the occasion were some 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and a large number of Naval and Military 
officers and ladies, besides some thoasands of spectators. On one side of the 
ship was stationed the band of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, and on the 
other the band of the 4th King's Own Borderers. At the bow of the ship 
was an exquisitely carved shield enclosing the Persian royal arms, with a 
scroU on either side in white and gold. On the stem, to correspond, two 
dolphins supporting the name of the ship — ' Shah ' — with a scroll on either 
side. From the deck floated the Union Jack, the Persian standard, the Royal 
standard of England, the Admiralty flag, and the White ensign. At a 
quarter- past one Lady M'Clintock dashed a bottle of wine against the bows, 
christening the ship * The Shah.' Mr. Robinson, the master shipwright, 
having reported '* all ready," Lady M'Ollntock caused the ropes to be severed 
which suspended the weights. ' The ship hung for a sh(Mrt time, but hydraulic 
and other appava^iis' being eikiployed, she glided gently and majestically 
int.0 the water amid cheers. The bands alternately played the Persian 
March, Rule Britannia, and the National Anthem. Praise is due to the 
master shipwright and his staff for the way in which all the work was carried 
out : there was not a single accident or mishap. 

The launch of the ' Shah ' has added to the Navy an unarmoured iron screw 
Mgate sheathed with wood. She was laid down on the 7th of March, 1870, 
and is designed to carry 26 guns. The engines are to be supplied by Messrs. 
Ravenhill and Co., of 1,000 horse-power (nominal), and will be fitted with 
Helsch's patent propeller. 

The principal dimeiisions are : — Length between perpendiculars, 334 ft. 
8 in. ; length of the keel for tonnage, 298 ft. 6 in. ; breadth extreme, 52 ft. ; 
breadth for tonnage, 51ft. 6 in. ; breadth moulded, 50 ft. 4 in. ; depth in hold, 
17ft. 6^ in.; burden in tons (O.M.), 4,210 40-94; total weight when com- 
pleted for sea, 5,700 tons ; load draught of water forward, 21 ft. ; aft, 25 ft. 

She wiU carry about 950 tons of coals : this, at half -boiler power, would 
enable her to keep under steam for nine days, or at full power for four days. 
Her armament will be — main deck, 16 6|^-ton guns on slides, two 64-pounder8 
on common truck carriages. Upper deck, two 12i-ton guns, six 64-pounders. 
The 12^-ton guns on the upper deck ate carried one at each end of the ship ; 
turntables are fitted from side to side. These guns are covered by the poop 
and forecastle, which give protection from rifle-firing, falling spars, &c., when 
in action. The ports are recessed, and allow a great range of fire. 
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The foremost gim, or bow chaser, fires from two ports of a side* and com* 
mands an aro of from 23 degrees abaft the beam to five degrees aoross the 
keel, or a total range of 118 degrees ; the after gun, firing irom one port of a 
side, has a range of from 16 degrees before the beam to 5 degrees aoross the 
keel, giving a total range of 110 degrees. 

The poop is a novel feature in the constmction of this ship, and the arma- 
ment is considered a great improvement on that of the * Inconstant/ a similar 
ship, the heavier guns being carried on the upper deck, where they can be 
given the greatest possible range, and being available when main-deck guns 
could not be used. 

She wiU be fitted with Forester's steam-steering gear, steam capstans, and 
all the modem improvements in steam pumps and auxiliary engines for fire 
service. 

The ship is divided, by means of water-tight bulkheads and flats, into twelve 
compartments ; the iron plating is covered on the outside with two tibicknesses 
of carefully-Belected teak planking, the inner thickness secured to the ship 
with iron fastenings, the outer secured to the inner thickness by metal 
fastenings. Great care is taken to prevent any galvanic action between the 
iron of the hull and the copper with which the outside sheathing will be 
covered. For the same reason the after-part of the keel, together with the 
stem and rudder-posts, are formed of gun-metal. These, together with the 
rndder, have all been cast in the dockyard at Portsmouth, and weigh about 
60 tons. 

The ship's side, on the main deck between the guns, will be Uned with 
paper half an inch in thickness ; this is to prevent the spread of splinters^ 
which would be caused were the sides lined in the ordinary way with wood ; 
and it is to be observed that the work, both in wood and iron, has been 
admirably carried out, and will bear comparison with any yet done. 

The theory on which the * Shah' is built is that she is to have such speed 
that she may give or decline battle as she pleases. The * Shah * is to be ship- 
rigged, and will carry rather larger spars than the old class of three^eckers. 
With all canvas spread she will show twenty-nine sails to the wind, or a little 
more than an acre of canvas. It is intended that she shall keep under sail as 
much as possible, though her coal bunkers are made so large that she can stow 
away sufficient to take her to New York and back without stopping. This is 
to suppose that the wind was dead ahead both going out and coming back, 
two things which are most improbable, and still piore improbable to suppose 
that there should never be such a slant of breeze as would enable the VShak' 
to spread her sails, and by a slight deviation so ease her engines as to 
diminish their consumption of coal from 70 to less than 40 tons per day. In 
fact she is a vessel whieh, failing her engines and fuel, could as well rely on 
her canvas against anything she is likely to meet ; and armed, as we have sug- 
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gested, with four of the 36-ton guns, the hest vessel in the English fleet 
would he yery oarefnl how she closed with her. Possibly before she is 
finished, or even before the * Shah ' goes to sea, she piay be reckoned as 
among the '* things of the past.** — Standard and limes eorrevpondenU. 



SAILOR WILLIAM ; OR, THE BROKEN ARM. 

The Sunday eyening that William said he wafs conyerted I well remember. 
It was a time when many Christians were stirred to pray for the conversion 
of souls to God, and their prayers were abundantly answered. William was 
but a boy then, and in the self-reliance of boyhood told us he knew he was all 
right for Heaven. However, some of us could not refrain from a little mis- 
giving at William's confession, since distrust of self, and doubtfulness of his 
own strength, seemed wanting. 

For a few months William bore the jeers of his companions, and listened 
patiently to the advice of Christian friends ; but after awhile his professions 
broke down, and, like too many young people, he again turned his back upon 
Heaven and his face towards the world. Thinking of these days calls to my 
mind many a youth and maiden who, for a little while, seemed to run well, 
but of whom now, in the words of the great preacher of Christ, we are con- 
strained to say, " Many walk, of whom I bave told you often, and now tell 
yon, even weeping, that they are the enemies of the Cross of Christ, whose 
end is destruction." You young men who once had your &ces set towards 
Heaven, but who have been turned aside by the allurements of the world, or 
by the persecutions arising from professing 'that you belong to Christ — oh ! 
that you might be saved from that terrible destruction which is the end of 
your backsliding way. 

We must then class our William among those hearers that the Lord tells 
ns, " Anon with joy receive the word, but in tiuie of temptation fall away "— 
hearers who have no root in themselves — ^hearers, who would go to Heaven 
gladly if the road thither were strewn with flowers. 

As William grew up to be a young man he set his mind upon going to sea. 
His mother's tears and his father s entreaties stood for nolhing, for though 
■an affectionate son, the love of adventure drew him irresistibly from home. 
Unseen countries, with all the glories of the imagination, were before his 
'mind ; the sober matter-of-fact advice of older heads» that the world is the 
world all the world over, did not suit him. 

Seafaring life agreed well with his health — he spread out a fine yoimg man, 
and Sailor William, as we called .him, was as confident of making his way up 
in the world as he had been of making his way to Heaven. But there was a 
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power polljiig the other way all this time, and some of yon haTing godly 
parents know what it is : it is Prayer. It lays fast hold of God, and Ood 
loves so to he held — sach is His grace to us His creatures. The prayer of 
liis parents, *' Oh, God, bless our hoy— saye his poor soul — ^wash away afl 
his sins in the blood of Thy Son — bring him safe to Heaven at last"---- 
was heard on high. 

William had many solemn warnings at sea, but he heeded them not. Our 
readers will remember the foundering of the passenger-ship ' London,' with 
almost all her hands. For hours during that awful storm, William's ship lay 
close beside her — that is, hs close as a ship dare in a tremendous sea — and 
his ship saw the ' London's ' distress, yet could render no assistance, fearful 
herself of also foundeiing. There was many a strange inquiring look cast 
from one sailor to another that night, but, with death before him, William 
only blasphemed his parents' ., God as he stuck to his work. When the 
morning came the 'London' was gone, and the cry of her company was 
swallowed up in the deep. They had heard their last sermon, they had 
attended their last prayer-meeting, their spirits were gone to God who gave 
them. But William only thought it was by good luck his ship lived. 

Being a smart young fellow, if there was a sail to be reefed when the 
gale blew strong, he was sure to be one of the first aloft. And one day, as 
his ship (one of the P. & 0. Company's) was running in a storm, and WiUiam 
was aloft, it happened, as he stood high up, that the wind swung a spar 
agaiast his head, half stunning him, and down he fell through the rigging. 
Had God forgotten the cry of William's parents? Had He cast off the 
youth who had turned his back upon His love? No. Listead of being 
plunged overboard, unconverted as he was, the ship lurched, and William 
fell upon the deck. He was picked up insensible, and carried to his berth, 
his life saved, but his arm badly crushed and broken. 

So, instead of a three year's cruise. William was sent home invalided, his 
arm in a sling, and he sadly cast down. Should the arm come off, or would 
it be possible to save it? At length the doctors arranged to try what 
splints, and bandages, and lotions would do. Month after month rolled on, 
hut the arm grew worse and worse, and at last, to his severe disappointment, 
William had to give up all hopes of again following the seafaring lifei 

His brave, buoyant spirits, however, led him to one plan after another for 
earning a Uvelihood. He battled hard with the energy of youth and its 
fearlessness of danger. Now one bright scheme, now another floated before 
his eye, hut he was baffled on every hand, each plan was fruitless, each 
expectation disappointed. 

Those who are older can read God's goodness in such painful lessons. 
Young persons are frequently drawn aside from thinking about their souls 
^7 the business of getting on in the world, and the God of Love was taming 
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poor William*B trials and disappointments to tho dear youth's eternal 
blessing. 

The losing counsels of his parents were now to bear fruit, and William began 
to see that God was not unkind in having thus thwarted bis prospects. His 
eyes opened to the concerns of his soul, he could not resist, as once he had 
done, the solemn warnings God gave him, nor the earnest entreaties of his 
parents. And though he said little, by degress we all saw a marked change 
in him. God the Spirit was showing William his sinfolness and his need of 
a Saviour, and the burden of unforgiven sins weighed heavily upon his souL 
** What must I do to be saved ? " — the cry which thousands have uttered— 
eame in real earnestness from William's heart. 

When thus soul- burdened, William paid a visit to a Mend's house, and 
there he was much struck by a picture of Moses lifting up the serpent in the 
wilderness to the gaze of the stricken and dying Israelites. Mothers were 
raising their pale, faint babes towards the brazen serpent, and children with 
eager steps were carrying their aged parents towards the same object 
William was absorbed in the scene ; he applied it to himself, and the gradons 
words of the Lord, " As Moses lifted up the serpent in lihe wilderness, even 
BO must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life ; for God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life ! " — came home with living power to his soul. He 
.believed in Jesus — ^he received eternal life — ^he was a new creature in Christ. 
** Father," said he, upon returning home, ** I am saved, I have everlasting 
life ! " and he related to his overjoyed parents what God had done for him. 

Still success in this life was before him, because, as he said, his legs were 
.strong, though his arm was useless. But the harass of the crippled arm 
began to tell seriously upon him. It did not get better, hope deferred sickened 
his ^oor heart, though the brave spirit tried not to show it ; how sorely he 
firetted and pined became evident. He would have been glad had the arm 
been cut off, but he had become too weak to bear the shock of losing it. Soon 
it was too evident that his heart was broken as well as his arm, and that he 
iiad received a blow from which he could not recover. 

He would hold his poor helpless hand with the other, sighing, and saying, 
as he looked at it, that all his bright hopes for life were gone. 

But the more William's earthly prospects were blighted, so much, the more 
did his heavenly hopes blossom. And this was an unspeakable comfort to 
his distressed parents, who saw how unavailing was the doctor's skill. 

The sad details which fill up the picture of a long illness are too well 
Jmown to those who have watched and wept over their beloved ones to require 
xepeating. The prayers of his parents were heard. Their boy owned God's love 
in permitting the orippUng of his poor arm, by which, he told us, God had found 
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ft way to his heart. The love of the Savionr in dying for fiiniietli oocnpied 
his thoughts, and gradually the light shone brighter and brighter within him. 

He was the same braye spirit stilly a new creature in Christ indeed, but the 
same ready, noble fellow as ever. Do not think, dear reader, that a man is 
a whit less brave after his conversion. William suffered for Christ's sake, and 
became a pattern of endurance to his brothers, sisters, and friends ; but it was 
henceforth all for Christ's sake* 

There was one thing which much troubled him for a time. He belieyed 
that Christ died for sinners, but he could not reconcile the pardon of his sins 
with his sinfulness of heart. lie did not doubt the sufficiency of Christ's 
Bacrifice, but he was perplexed because he had wicked thoughts and feelings* 

"But," said he, one day to his father, who frequently spoke on these 
matters to him, " I understand it now ; I see I have two natures, the new 
nature which loves God, the old nature which still loves the world. Is not 
this what it means : ' In me^ that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing ' ? and 
' I delight in the law of God after the inward man, but I see another law in 
my members warring against the law of my mind/ " 

It was an immense comfort to him when he laid hold of the fact thdt he 
was " a new creation in Christ Jesus ; " that the old nature is not improved 
by God, but set aside ; that it is not a reformation of sinners, but a new 
creation which God effects ; and that for peace before God we have not to 
struggle with ourselves to overcome our sinful natures, but to remember that' 
we were crucified with Christ, and that we are risen in Christ, and hence to 
reckon ourselves dead unto sin, but alive unto God* When he was enabled 
to see himself justified in«Cbrist risen from the dead, in Christ who had died 
for him on the cross, then he had full peace with God. 

The sofa at length afforded our invalid too little rest ; besides, downstairs 
there was the noise of the house about him, his brothers coming in from work« 
and the bustle of the common duties of life going on, so it was arranged he should 
remain in his bedroom entirely* As he was being half carried* half helped 
upstairs, he said, in a cheery tone, " Good-bye, earth } " and when he wad 
put upon his bed, ^m which he could see the road and the tall trees nnder 
which he had so often walked, he added, " Earth, I shall never tread yoti 
again. Not earthly, but heavenly is my lot." 

A few weeks before he fell asleep he called to his father, who was resting 

in the room adjoining, " There is another of the old hymns which we used 

to sing come across my mind ; it begins, * Not all the blood of beasts ; ' read 

it to me in the morning) please." And when his father read it, William 

stopped him at the verse — 

" My BOTil looks back to see 

The burden Thou didst bear> 
When hanging on th* accnraed tree ; 

And hopes her guilt wte there i"-^ * 
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Baying, "Read that Terse again, fither; oh! what a deal there is in that 
▼erse. The Lord has taken me aside, and shown me, in a little measure, the 
deep suffering of Christ. What must His suffering have been while bearing 
the wrath of God for all my sins ? Oh I what a weight that was ! Yet not 
my sin only, but the punishment of millions. Who can tell how great the 
burden was ? " 

He would often say to his father in the evening, ** ' A day's march nearer 
home,' dad. You will sing that hymn over my grave, father — 

" * For ever with the Lord, 

Amen, so let it be ; 
Life from the dead is in that word, 

Tis immortality. 

" * Here hi the body pent 

Absent from Him I roam. 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 

A day's march nearer home/ " 

" My dear boy,*' replied his father, weeping, ** how can I hear you speak 
thus ? Yet if the Lord tarry, in a few days I shall stand beside my boy's 
grave ! — ^but we shall meet again up there. It is a strange thing that we can 
speak calmly together even of your grave, my son/' 

When his parents were with him, comforting their boy, William would say, 
" I love you dearly, but I love my Saviour more. Is it not like a little Heaven 
below ?'' 

William was deeply earnest in entreatiug his relations to believe in Christ 
He called his brothers and sisters around his bed, and besought them to come 
at once to Jesus. 

A cousin of William's, who was himself ill, one day paid him a visit. 
Stretching out his hand, William greeted him : " I am very ill, but veiy 
happy. I have been a great sinner, but the blood of Jesus has cleansed me 
from all sin. Dear cousin, you, like me, have been a great sinner ; ' but 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.' You are like 
a drowning man ; but there is a rope thrown to save you«— grasp it. Don't 
Bay it is rptten ; let me meet you in Heaven." 

When William's relative returned home he said, " How I wish I was hke 
William, for then I should not be afraid to die. Alas I I have neglected my sool 
and the Bible." But William's pleading was used of Gk)d. His cousin sought 
and found mercy, and his spirit has flown to the Heaven where William's is. 

WiUiam's joy in the Lord was so great that death was to him a welcome 
friend, which should introduce him to His Saviour. 

" Take this neckerchief* father, I shall not want it any more, I am just 
going home," he said, giving it to his parent, who could not fail to rq'oice in 
the calmness of his son's Mtlu 
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About twelve hours before his departure his face lighted up with a heavenly 
smile. " A day's march nearer home, dad ! I shall be with the Lord to- 
morrow. Better ofif than you. But I shall be on the. look-out for you." 

"When you see me open my mouth, father, just put in a little of Mr. 

D 's jelly," said he. *' Why, you open your mouth like a little bird, my 

boy," said his father. '' More value than many sparrows," was his cheerful 
reply. 

The text which first brought life to him was last upon his lips. Fixing his 
large, expressive eyes upon his mother, he exclaimed with a loud voice, 
" Everlasting Life, Mother ; Everlasting Lifk, EVERLASTING LFIE." 
For it was not death, but going to be with Christ, and thus the spirit of her 
beloved William entered the haven of heavenly rest. 

His wish to have tlie sweet hymn, " For ever with the Lord," sung over 
his grave was not forgotten. His old schoolmaster assembled some of the 
boys to sing the hymn, and many a hot tear rolled down our cheeks as we 
tried to join, but as the lad's voices rose up, the song choked in our throats. 

A little mound alone marks the spot where Sailor William lies. His dust 
is precious to the Lord, and He watches over it. Hard by his dust is that 
of several of God's people ; nor is William the only youth cut off in his prilne 
whose body has found a bed in that hallowed comer of the Croydon Cemetery ! 
Old and young, who followed the Lord, sleep there side by side. There also 
lies one snatched as a brand from the burning ; there aged servants of Christ ; 
there, too, sleep sweet babes, darling children, and parents whose fulfilled 
prayers shall follow them. 

Oh 1 grave, we inquire, with tears, where is thy victory ? How many of 
our loved ones are in the strong grasp ? But we shall ask this question with 
exaltation shortly, for '* the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed." We shall meet again. Then there 
will be no more tears nor sickness, none of tbe weakness of childhood, none of 
the decrepitude of age. no reproach for a life of shame, nc regrets of parents 
for children's early deaths, no lamentations of children for orphanage. 

Thy poor broken arm, William, shall be strong — perfectly restored ; thy 
wan, suffering face, as we last saw it, shall shine brighter than did Moses' 
when he came down from the mount ; but the loving-kindness of thy God in 
the breaking of thy arm, in the breaking of thy heart, shall not be forgotten. 
As thou shalt strike thy harp, shall not thy hand, which here hung lifeless 
by thy side, ever witness thy God's loving kindness ? B^ader, may you join 
that song! — FaithftU Words. 
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LIFE IN THE OCEAN.* 

Tats 18 a beantifiilly got-np book, containing 435 illustrations. Under twenty- 
one chapters we have a large amount of iliformation, and the gronnd travelled 
over is very great 

" In the following pages," says our author, " we shall figure and describe 
many inhabitants of the sea ; but how many will still remain to be figured and 
described ! From the days of Aristotle research has been succeeded by 
research, without interruption. 'But hoW vast is the field,' as Lamarck 
observes, * which science has stiU to cultivate, in order to carry the knowledge 
already acquired to the degree of perfection of which it is susceptible.' " 

The question may be asked, What Useful purpose is served by taking 
soundings at great depths ? To this we may quote the answer of Franklin to 
a question of similar tendency — " What purpose is served by the birth of a 
child ? *' Every fact In physics is interesting in itself ; it forms a rallying- 
point round which, sooner or later, others will meet. In order to eistablish 
some useful truth ; and the importance of making and recording deep-sea 
soundings is established by the successful immersion of the transatlantio 
telegraph* 

The sea level is in general the same everywhere. It represents the 
spherical form of our planet, and is the basis for calculating all terrestrial 
heights ; but many gulfis and inland seas open on the east are supposed to be 
exceptions to this rule ; the accumulation of waters pressed into these recep' 
tacles by the general movement of the sea from east to west, it is alleged, 
may pile up the waters, in some cases, to a greater height than the general 
level. 

It had long been admitted on the faith of inexact observations, that the level 
of the Bed Sea was higher than that of the Mediterranean. It has also been 
said that the level of the Pacific Ocean at Panama is higher by about forty 
inches than the mean level of the Atlantic at Chagres, and that, at the 
moment of high water, this difference is increased to about thirteen feet, while 
at low it is over six feet in the opposite direction. This has been proved, so 
far as direct evidence goes, to be an error, in so far as regards the difference 
in level of the Red Sea and Mediterranean ; and the opening of the Saes 
Canal has now furnished convincing proof of it. Recent soundings show 
that the mean level of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans are identical. 

Our readers will always welcome fresh illustrations of that marveUoos 

• " The Ocean World/' being a description of the Sea and some of its Inhabit* 
ants. From the Trench of Louis Fignier. Bevised by E. P. Wright, M.D. 
Cassell A Oo. 
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'phenomenoii known as phospliorescenoe of the sea. *' This wonderfiil sight 
IB observable in all seas, but is most striking in the Indian Ocean, the Arabian 
Golf, and other tropical seas. In the Indian Ooean, Gaptain Kingman, of the 
American ship ' Shooting Star/ travelled a zone^twenty-three miles in iengtib, 
fio filled with phosphorescent matter, that a little before eight o'clock at night 
the water was seen lapidly assuming a white, milky appearance, and during 
the night it presented the appearance of a vast field of snow. ' There was 
scarcely a cloud in the heavens/ he continues, ' yet the sky, for about ten 
degrees above the horizon, appeared as black as if a storm were raging; 
stars of the first magnitude shone with a feeble light, and the * milky way ' of 
the heavens was almost entirely eclipsed by that through which we were 
sailing.' Some of the animals which produced this appearance were thought 
to be about six inches long, and appeared formed of a gelatinous and translu- 
cent matter. At times the sea was one blaze of light, produced by countless 
millions of those minute, globular creatures called NoctUuca. Various other 
tribes of animals there are which contribute to this -luminous appearance of 
theses.*' 

M. Peron thus describes the effect produced by Pyrosoma Atlantieum^ on 
his voyage to the Isle of France: — "The wind was blowing with great 
violence, the night was dark, and the vessel was making rapid way, when 
what appeared to be a vast sheet of phosphorus presented itself floating on 
the waves, and occupying a great space'ahead of the ship. Those which were 
deepest in the water looked like red-hot balls, while those on the surface 
resembled cylinders of red-hot iron. Some of the latter were caught ; they 
were found to vary in size from three to seven inches. All the exterior of the 
•fxeatures bristled with long thick tuberdes^ shining like so many diamonds, 
and these seemed to be the principal seat of their luminosity. The colour of 
these fi^niniftla when in repose is an opal yellow, mixed with gre«i : but on the 
slightest movement, the animal exhibits a spontaneous contractile power, and 
assumes a luminous brilliancy, passing through various shades of deep red, 
orange green, and azure blue." 

Our author gives an example of the utility of Maury's* labonrs in 
settling the direction of storms in the trajet of the Gulf Stream. In the 
month of December, 1859, the American packet ' San Francisco ' was employed 
as a transport to convey a regiment to California. It was overtaken by a 
sadden storm, which placed the ship and its freight in a most dangerous 
position. A single wave, which swept the deck, tore away the masts, stopped 
the engines, and washed overboard 129 persons, officers and soldiers. From 
that moment the unfortunate steamer floated upon the waters a waif abandoned 
to the fdry of the wind. The day after the disaster, the ' San Francisco ' was 

■ I ■ ■■■ ■■« I ■■ I ■■■ .■!» II 

* For a brief notice of the late Commodore Maury, see page 207. 

Q 
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fioea by h ship, ivbieh retchad New York, althotigb unable to assist lust. 
Another ship met hier some days afterwards, but oonld render no assistance. 
When the report reached New York, two steamers were sent to her assistance ; 
but m what direotian wece they to go ? The authorities at the Washington 
Observatoiy were appealed to. Having consulted his charts as to the diractLoft 
and limits of the Gulf Stream at that period of the year, Maury traced 
on a chart the spot to which the disabled steams was likely to be driven 
by the current, and the course to be taken by the vessels sent to her assist- 
ance. The crew and passengers of the ' San Francisco ' were saved before 
their arrival. Three ships, which had seen their distressing situation, had 
been able to reach them, and the steamers sent to their . assistance only 
arrived to witness the safety of the passengers and crew. But the point 
where the steamer foundered shortly after they were transferred to the 
rescuing ships, was predsely that indicated by Maury. 

Our author refers to the large aquarium at the Sydenham Palace, and to 
the still larger one recently opened at Brighton, which for abundance of 
specimens and tastefiilness of arrangement far surpass an3rthing of the sort 
previously attempted in England. This mode of studjdng the living ereatores 
sheltered by the sea was first suggested by M. Charles des MouUns, of 
Bordeaux, in 1830. A globe was set apart for fresh- water specimens, bnt 
after a few days the water lost its transparency and purity, and became 
slightly corrupt. The water had to be changed ; but changing the water too 
frequently caused much suffering, and even death, to the animals. To 
obviate this defect, and taking a leaf out of Nature's book, M. des MooHns 
proposed to put into the vase a certain number of aquatic plants, floating 
or submerged — duck weed, for example— which wo^d oxygenate the water, 
and so keep it fit for the animals inhabiting it. It is known that plants 
assimilate carbon, while decomposing the carbonic acid produced by the 
respiration of animals, thus disengaging the oxygen -indispensable to animal 
life. The same happy idea has been successfully applied to salt water. The 
salt-water aquarium of the Zoological Gardens of Paris was inaugurated in 
1861. It is a solid stone building of forty yards in length, by about twelve 
broad, presenting a range of forty tanks, made of Angers slate. The tanlcs 
are nearly cubical, and are lined in front with strong glass. They are 
lighted from above ; but the light is weak, greenish, uniform, and conse- 
quently mysterious and gloomy, giving, however, a pretty exact imitation of 
the submarine light some fathoms down. Each tank contains about 200 
gallons of water, and is famished with rocks disposed a little in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and arranged in a picturesque manner. Upon the rocks 
various species of marine algse are planted. The bottom is of shingle, gravel, 
and sand, in order to give certain animals a sufficiently natural habitat. 
Ten of these tanks are intended for marine animals.. The water employel 
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is never changed, bat is kept in continual agitation bj a circulation, which is 
produced by a current of water led from the great pipe which feeds the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Our author gives very full information about what is popularly known as 
the Portuguese man-of-war, from its fancied resemblance to a small ship as it 
floats along under its tiny sail. Naturalists call it Physalia utricalus, a bubble 
with stinging powers. It was long thought that the Physalia was an isolated 
iadividual ; but according to recent researches, it forms an animal republic. 

Let us imagine a great cylindrical bladder, dilated in the middle, attenuated 
and rounded at its two extremities, of eleven or twelve inches in length, and 
from one to three broad. Its appearance is glassy and transparent ; its colour 
an imperfect purple, passing to a violet, then to on azure above. It is sur- 
moauted by a crest, limpid and pure as crystal, veined with purple and violet 
in decreasing tints. Under the vesicle float the fleshy filaments, waving and 
contorted into a spiral form, which sometimes descend perpendicularly like so 
many threads of celestial blue. Sailors believe the crest performs the office 
of a saO, and that it tells the navigator "how the wind blows." This bladder, 
says Grosse, in his " Year by the Sea-side,'' is filled with air, and therefore 
floats almost wholly on the surface. Along the upper side, nearly from end to 
end, runs a thin edge of membrane, which is capable of being erected at will 
to a considerable height, fully equal at times to the entire width of the bladder, 
when it represents an arched fore and aft sail, the bladder being the hull. 
From the bottom of the bladder, nearest the thickest extremity, where there is 
a denser portion of the membrane, depends a crowded mass of organs, most of 
which take the form of very slender, highly contractile, movable threads, which 
hang down into the deep to a depth of many feet, or occasionally of several yards. 

The colours of this curious creature are very vivid ; the bladder, though in 
some parts transparent and colourless, and in some specimens entirely so, is in 
general painted with the richest blue and purple, mingled with green and 
mmson to a smaller extent, these all being, not as sometimes described 
iridescent or changeable, but positive colours, independent of the incidence of 
light, and for the most part possessing great depth and fulness. The sail-like 
erectile membrane is transparent, tinted towards the edge with a lovely rose- 
pink hue, the colours arranged in a peculiar fringe-like manner. The floating 
appendages beneath the body are of divers kinds. Some of these are repro- 
ductive individuals ; some are nurse forms; some are tentacles; finally, there 
are organs designated under the name of sondes by French naturalists — ^probes, 
or suckers, we may call them, forming offensive and defensive arms truly 
formidable ; for these elegant creatures are terrible antagonists. Du Tertre, 
the veracious historian of the Antilles> relates the following : — " This galley 
(our Physalia), however agreeable to the sight, is most dangerous to the body, 
for I can assert that it is freighted with the worst merchandise which floats on 
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the sea. I speak as a naturalist, and as having made experiments at my own 
personal cost. One day, when sailing at sea in a small boat, I perceired one 
of these little gaUeys, and was canons to see the form of the animal ; but I 
had scarcely seized it, when all its fibres seemed to clasp my hand, coTering it 
as with bird-lime, and scarcely had I felt it in aU its freshness (for it was very 
cold to the touch) when it seemed as if I had plunged my arm up to the shotilder 
in a cauldron of boiling water. This was accompanied with a pain so strange, 
that it was only with violent effort I could restrain myself from crying alond." 

During the first voyage of the ' Princess Louise' round the world, Meyen 
remarked a magnificent Physalia, which passed near the ship. A young sailor 
leaped naked into the sea, to seize the animal. Swimming towards it, he 
seized it ; the creature surrounded the person of its assailant with its numerous 
thread-like filaments, which were nearly a yard in length ; the young man, 
overwhelmed by a feeling of burning pain, cried out for assistance. He had 
scarcely strength to reach the vessel and get aboard again, before the pain and 
inflammation were so violent that brain fever declared itself, and great fears were 
entertained for his life. 

The habits of the Physalia are still imperfectly known; they seem to be 
gregarious in their habits, herding together in shoals. Floating on the sea 
between the tropics in both oceans, they may be seen now carried along by 
currents, now driven by the trade-winds, dragging behind them their long 
tentacular appendages and conspicuous by their rich and varied colonring, 
from the pale crimson to ultramarine blue. ''Certainly,-' says Lesson, "we can 
readily conceive that a poetical imagination might well compare the gracefiil 
form of the Physalia to the most elegant of sailing-vessels, even if it careened 
to the wind under a sail of satin, and dragged behind it deceitful garlands 
which struck with death every creature which suffered itself to be attracted 
by its seductive appearance." 

If fishes have the misfortune to come in contact with one of these creatures, 
each tentacle, by a movement as rapid as a flash of light, or sudden as an 
electric shock, seizes and benumbs them, winding round their bodies as a 
serpent winds itself round its victim. A Physalia of the size of a walnut will 
kill a fish much stronger than a herring. The fl3ring-fish and the cuttle-fish 
are the habitual prey of the Physalia. Mr. Bennet describes them as seizing 
and benumbing them by means of the tentaeles, which are alternately con- 
tracted to half an inch, and then shot out with amazing velocity to the length 
of several feet, dragging the helpless and entangled prey to the sucker-like 
mouths and stomach-Uke cavities concealed among the tentacles, which he 
saw filled while he looked on." 

" The mackerel is too well known to require minute description^ "Who has 
not admired these fishes, with their steel-blue back, and changing iridedoent sides 
fo gold and purple and green, relieved by fine waving lines of deeper black, 
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;as they appear on the market stalls, or as they are emptied in the early morn- 
ing from the fishing-boat? It is common to all European seas, and is found 
on the coast of North America, and as far south as the Canary Islands. It is 
a wandering, unsettled fish, supposed to be migratory, but individuals are 
always found on our coast They are supposed to remain during the winter 
in tlie North Qea, and afterwards on the coast of Scotland and Ireland in 
January and February, on their way to the Atlantic. Here their great army 
is divided into two : one branch passes aloug the Spanish and Portuguese 
coasts, while the other enters the Channel. In May they appear on the coasts 
of England and France ; in June they reach Holland ; in July one portion of 
them returns to the Baltic, while another skirts the coast of Norway on its 
way to winter quarters. « 

*' The largest mackerel are taken at the entrance of the Channel, but they 
are considered less delicate than the smaller fishes. In the months of June 
and July the fish is in its most perfect state ; the fishermen of Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth take their great harvest in May and June ; in the Frith of Forth, 
and on the north coast of Scotland at a few weeks later. 

" As mackerel are very voracious, they greedily devour all sorts of bait; hut 
they are chiefly taken by the drift-net. The drift-net is 20 feet deep, and 120 
feet long, well buoyed at the upper edge, but without weights at the bottom. 
The meshes, made of fine twine, tarred to a reddish colour for preservation, 
are calculated to admit the head of the fish, and catch it by the gill-covers, so 
as to prevent its withdrawal." 

A fleet of mackerel- boats dragging these large nets, which are extended 
vertically in the sea, or float between the two tides, is well represented in the 
subjoined plate, kindly supplied to us by the enterprising publishers, Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

'^ The mackerel possesses phosphorescent properties, which cause it to shine 
in the dark, especially after death, when decomposition has commenced. 

" The mackerel is not only voracious, but, in spite of its small size, it has 
the hardihood to attack fishes much larger and much stronger than itself; it 
is even said that they love human flesh. According to the naturalist Bishop 
Pontoppidan, who lived in the sixteenth century, a sailor belonging to a vessel 
which had cast anchor in one of the Norwegian ports, when bathing one day 
in the sea, was assailed by a shoal of mackerel. His companions came to his 
relief. The eager band were repulsed with great difficulty, but not till it was 
too late ; the unfortunate sailor was so exhausted that he died in a few hours 
after. By a natural law of compensation, the ubiquitous mackerel.is surrounded 
by numerous enemies ; the larger inhabitants of the ocean eagerly devour them. 
Certain fishes, in appearance very weak, fight them with great advantage." 

The book contains 645 well-printed pages, and we can assure our readers 
that pleasure and profit will be derived from their perusal. 
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The ' Gbeat Eastbui.' — Thii noble 
Btaam-ship has retnmed to lier mooringB 
at Sheemeas, after havii^; anocaeafbU; 
Gniahed her task of lajing the new 
Atlantdo .cable, which work wM BUOoeBe- 
toUj aocompludied in eleven daji i 

The IiateCoumodokb Maubt, U.S.N. 
— Thia dialingaiahed American naval 
oiffloer, who died recently, deaervea 
more than a paaaing notice. It ia 
atauoat impoBsible to over-estimate the 
bens&ta which he has ooDfeired — by 
Ilia patient reaearob, bis laborions colla- 
tion of foota, and bia conseqoent im- 
portant disooveries — npon the maritime 
sationB of the worid. He may be aaid 
to have been the originator of that 
Bcientifio navigation according to which 
thenMiiner, in Btaering aarora the patb- 
]eM deep, Eibspes hia ooane, not solelf 



aooording aa the heavenly bodiea tell 
him hig geographical poaition on tbo 
earth'a anrfaoe, bat alao an the result* 
of coantleBB meteorolt^oal obBervations 
inform him that he will find propitions 
galea. 

MattbDW Foataine Uanr; woa bom 
on the 14th of Jaaoary, 1806, in Spott- 
aylvania ooonty, the fonrtb son of 
Eichard Hanry, a fturmer. In 1625, 
having obtained a midshipmui'a wor- 
ranl, he left the aohool, ani entered tha 
United States Navy. At tliat time 
there eziatsd no naval academy in the 
United States. A midshipman bod to 
pick ap, as well aa he oanld, all tho 
praotioal and theoretical reqtiirementa 
of his profesaioii on board ahip. Daring 
his first year at sea, young Uan); 
viaited England in the ' Brandy wine ' 
frigate, and when at Cowes purohaMd 
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a copy of " Korie's Kayigation," whioh 
was of great use to him in prosecuting 
those professional studies in which, from 
his earliest days, he took great delight. 
After a cruise up the Mediterranean, he 
returned to America, and was transferred 
to the ' Vinoennes,' sloop, in which he 
sailed round the world, and during the 
voyage made such progpress in his scien- 
tific studies that he compiled a set of 
lunar tables — only, however, to find his 
idea anticipated when he came home. 
In 1831 he was appointed as madter to 
the sloop-of-war * Falmouth,' which had 
been ordered to the Pacific, and during 
the voyage to Bio Janeiro, it being his 
duty to navigate the ship, he consulted 
the then existing sailing directions, with 
which a man-of-war was provided, and 
not finding in them what he wanted, 
he conceived the idea of the celebi*ated 
wind and current charts, which have 
since accomplished so much for the com- 
merce of the world* Having been trans- 
ferred more than once to other vessels, 
he returned to the United States in 1834, 
and published a book on navigation, 
which was favourably noticed by some 
of the highest authorities in England, 
and became the text-book of the Ameri- 
can Navy. Shortly after this he mar- 
ried a lady to whom he had been 
engaged for twelve years* 

In 1837,. after twelve years of service, 
Maury was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, and not long after had the 
misfortune to break his right leg, which 
made him a cripple for life. For several 
years he was unable to walk without 
crutches, and while thus laid aside he 
began to write articles on naval reform. 
They exposed so clearly and forcibly the 
abuses and inefficiency of the old Board 
of Navy Commissioners, as to break it 
up and lead, to the adoption of the 
I^resent Bureau system, with individual 
lesponsibLlity. They also led to the 
Establishment of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland, and indeed even- 
tually to most of the reforms and im- 
^rovemeitts whioh hate been of late 



years introduced into the American 
Navy. 

In 1842, Lieut. Mauxy was appomted 
Superintendent of the dep6t for charts 
and instruments at Washing^n, which, 
under his careful and skilful manage* 
ment, became the famous National 
Observatory, and Hydrographical De- 
partment of the United States. He 
was now in a position to carry out many 
of those ideas which he had long since 
conceived would be advantageous to 
navigation, and consequently to com- 
merce, by shortening long sea voyages. 
From old log-books he extracted all the 
valuable information they afforded, and' 
from the data thus collected the first 
wind and current chart of the North 
Atlantic, and the track charts of voyages 
between the United States and Bio- 
Janeiro were completed. At first the- 
value of these charts was not appre- 
ciated in the United States, but when 
they reached Europe in 1848, they made 
agreat impression upon scientific sailors, 
who saw immediately the great advan- 
tage which navigation would derive 
from such a system of investigation. 

As might have beenexpeoted,however, 
Maury's theories met with great oppo- 
sition from the salts of the old school, 
and it was some time before any master 
could be induced to follow the new 
route to Bio Janeiro. At length Captain 
Jackson, commanding the ' W. H. D. C. 
Wright,' of Baltimore, determined to 
trust the new chlurt, and follow the new 
track. The experiment was a complete 
success, and the value of the system 
was fully demonstrated. Maury waS' 
accordingly authorised by his Govern- 
ment to solicit the co-operation of 
European Powers in the establishment 
of a general system of meteorological 
research at sea, which led to the Mari- 
time Conference, held at Brussels in- 
1868, at which England, France, Bus- 
sia, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden were 
represented, and the United States by 
Maury hilnself* The Universal Log». 
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dcawn up afe Bnusels, waa adopted by 
aU the Kaiitime Powers. Meteorological 
boreaoz were established in England, 
Holland, and Bosaia, and afterwards in 
nearly every maritime conntiy. 

Mamy now tamed his attention to 
deep-sea sonndings, and he it was who 
first mapped oat the bed of the Atlantic, 
and annoonoed the existence of that 
plateaa on which the sabmarine tele- 
graph cables now rest. By the pablica* 
tion of his " Physical Greography of the 
Sea," a work which has passed throagh , 
nomeroas editions, and been translated 
into manylangaages, Maoiy still farther 
established his reputation. Homboldt 
declared >iiTn to be the &ther of a new 
and important science — ^the meteorology 
of the sea. The principal Powers of 
iiiirope recog^sed the valae of his ser- 
Tices to mankind, by the bestowal of 
TariooB orders and other honoors. He 
waa made an honorary member of the 
principal scientific societies in the world ; 
and before returning to America, he 
received the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Cambridge, an honoar 
which he especially valued. 

Although Maury's labours may hither- 
to have seemed to have been ehiefly 
confined to a field of inquiry for the most 
part redounding to the advantage of the 
peaceful interests of commerce, he was 
no less keen-sighted as regards the 
progress of naval warfare. He pre- 
dicted '* the era of big guns and little 
ships,'* and having cast in his lot with 
the Confederates when the civil war 
broke out, he, as the South had no navy, 
proposed a system of defence with tor- 
pedoes, which became at the end of the 
war such a formidable weapon, that all 
the officers of the United States Navy 
were convinced that it would decide 
naval battles in future. Both Bussia 
and France now made him flattering 
proposals, which he declined: bat in 
1862 he visited Europe, and made a 
special study of eleotrio torpedoes. 
Sabsequently he went to Mexico, as the 
guest of the onfortnnate Emperor Maii« 



niiUan, and . eventaally retamed an 
exile to England, when he found his 
family in London, where he remained 
from 1864 to 1868, devoting himself to 
the preparation of his text-books for 
schools, which have ahready attracted 
wide attention for the freshness of 
interest with which they invest the 
subject. In 1867 he was called to the 
chair of Physics and Astronomy at the 
Virginia Military Institute, in Lexing- 
ton, an appointment which he held up 
to the time of his death. Among hia 
latest labours most be mentioned the 
physical survey of the state of Virginia, 
the full report of which we believe is 
not yet published. Thus ended a career- 
whioh has won for Maury an immortal 
name in the annals of science. — Naval 
and Military Oazette. 

Christmas-tidb on Board a Befox* 
MATOBY Ship. — Want of space prevented 
our noticing in an earlier Number the 
amenities of the season which the boys 
of the 'Akbar,' one of the reformatory 
ships in the Mersey, shared at Christ- 
mas. Although the institution is in 
the nature of a prison to which boya 
are sent by order of the Liverpool magis- 
trates, after conviction, the discipline 
adopted there does not preclude the 
exercise of kindness, and this is shown 
more especially at Christmas-tide, by the 
distribution of gifts to all the boys on 
board. At the present time there are 170 
boys on board the ' Akbmr,' of whom 22 
are petty officers, 42 are boys having two- 
good conduct badges, 41 have one badge, 
of merit, and 65 are not classed. The 
selection of petty officers is influenced 
by the smartness, activity, cleanliness, 
and intelligence shown and aptitude 
displayed in the discharge of duties* 
The undassed boys, as a rule, are those 
who have not been a year in the ship, 
that period being usually required to 
obtain a badge of merit. 

The boys were aasembled on the 
maindeck in the presence of a large 
number of visitors who had been invited 
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to witness the diatribntion. In the 
absenoe of Mr. John Cropper, the chair 
was ooOQpied by Lient-Col. M'Gorqno- 
dale ; and amongst those present were 
Captain E.C. Symons, B-N., the superin- 
tendent of the 'Akbar;' the Be v. Saa- 
marez Smith, principal of St. Aidan's 
College; Bey. Gnstavos Carson, Bey. 
Thomas Dayis, chaplain of the 'Akbar/ 
Captain Birley, and others, ladies pre- 
ponderating. The proceedings com- 
menced with the hymn "There is a 
better world," after which the gifts 
were distributed. They were in great 
yariety, contributed through, the kind- 
ness of the committee and supporters 
of the institution, many of them being 
articles of attire useful for the winter 
season. The chairman afterwards ad- 
dressed some kind words to the boys> 
reminding them of the great considera- 
tion shown towards them by the sup- 
porters of the institution, and en- 
couraging them in industry and obe- 
dience, and the discharge of their duties, 
both on board and when they had en- 
tered upon the world. 

The Bey. Saumarez Smith, the Bey. 
Gustayus Carson, and the Bey. Thomas 
Dayis also spoke to the boys upon their 
responsibilities from a religious point of 
yiew. The latter remarked that the 
committee took leaye of 100 boys eyery 
year, and that the majority of them ex- 
pressed their thankfulness for the train- 
ing they had reoeiyed in the 'Akbar.' 
He regarded the work carried on by the 
reformatory as yery encouraging. Lieut- 
Col. M'Gorquodale, in acknowledging a 
yote of thanks for presiding on the 
occasion, recognised the efficiency of 
Capt. Symons, aided by Mrs. Symous, 
in the superintendence of the ship, and 
the attention of the officers generally. 
The boys g^aye hearty cheers for the 
Captain and his wife. At the close of 
the proceedings the yisitors inspected 
the ship, and partook of Captain Symons' 
hospitality. The maindeok, where the 
interesting ceremony had taken place, 
was admirably decorated in harmony 



with the season, and the lower deck ex- 
hibited in profhsion the result of the 
handiwork of the boys upon tissue paper 
of yarious colours, contributed by Lieut- 
Col. M^Coiquodale, from his works, and 
which the ' Akbar ' youths had mampa- 
lated into a gay profusion of patterns. 
In the course of the afternoon the boys 
sang a programme of songs, and the 
band performed a good selection of 
music. 

, The French Fleet. — ^The French fleet 
consists, says a Brest contemporary, of 
104 yessels fully equipped, 7 of which < 
are iron-plated, and of 62 ships of the 
reserye, of which 19 are plated. The 
marines compose an effectiye force of 
28,441 men. The amount allotted for 
new yessels during the two years 1872 
and 1873 is 22 million francs. The 94 
yessels that will remain equipped in 
1873 are distributed in the following 
manner: — The eyolution squadron, 11 
ships, 2 plated frigates, 4 plated cor- 
yettes, 1 ooryette with battery, 2 advice 
and instruction boats. Besides the evo- 
lution squadron, the fleet muat provide 
36 yessels for the squadrons of the 
Antilles, and the South Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans ; other 24 for stations in 
Algeria^ Sgypt, Martinique, Gaadaloupe, 
New Caledonia, B^union, and Mayotte. 
Finally, 14 yessels are assigned for 
special missions and for provisioning 
New Caledonia. The floating material is 
divided into three groups : — (1) vessels 
that are in a thoroughly serviceable 
condition; (2) yessels which may still 
be used ; and (3) yessels condemned to 
be broken up. The persownel of the 
officers of the fleet will consist of two 
admirals, 12 vice-admirals, 24 rear-ad- 
mirals, 100 ship captains, 200 frigate 
captains, 640 ship lieutenants, half of 
the first and half of the second class, and 
500 other officers of two classes. 



A Wise Captain. — ^Very early in th» 
morning of the 8th of Aprils the Sound 
steamer ' Blur City/ of the New Bxna 
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line, wl^ had left her pier on the East 
rirer (Kew York) in a fog, and was 
nmnixig in dependenoe on fog-fiig^nals, 
went hard aground from end to end on 
the Stepping Stones reef, about half- 
way between the Long Island and West- 
cheater county shores. There were 100 
passengers on board, most of them ladies. 
The case is worthy of notice on account 
of the captain's condnot. As the pas- 
sengers, hastily wrapping a few clothes 
about them, rushed on deck, ho had pre- 
sence of mind enough to seize a news- 
paper, coolly put a cigar in his mouth, 
and walk leisurely forward, assuring the 
frightened passengers that there was no 
clanger. He walked yery slowly, he 
said, pretending to be smoking his cigar, 
bnt he was "in considerable of a hurry," 
to use his own words. By his coolness 
he prevented a panic ; and, having got 
the boats lowered and the life-rafts ready 
floated in case of need, he persuaded the 
passengers to stay on board till daylight, 
and they were then safely taken off* 
The vessel settled down soon after 
striking, with part of the main deck 
nnder water. 

The Test. — Four seamen came to the 
door of a certain Member of Parliament — 
(at least they represented themselves as 
seamen) — and said they were in great 
distress, having been shipwrecked oflP 
Hull. "I went to speak with them, as 
my sympathies are, and I hope always will 
be, with seamen. As soon as I looked at 
them, I saw that one was a seaman ; but, 
as we say in Lancashire, I saw with 
half an eye the other three were * hail 
fellows, well met,* picked up on the road. 
I said, * I am very sorry to hear of your 
accident. What vessel were you wrecked 
in ? ' They said the * Elizabeth.' I told 
the seaman to stand where he was ; I then 
told the first of the other three men to 
go ten or fifteen yards to the right ; the 
second to retire ten or fifteen yards to 
the left; and the third man to stand off 
in the front. Well, they could not tell 
irhatlwas after, and I went quickly 



up to one and said, ' I am very sorry to 
hear of the * Elizabeth ' being lost. What 
was the captain's name ? ' ' Jones,' was 
the reply. I went to the next, told him 
I sincerely regretted the accident, and 
asked the name of the captain of the 

* Elizabeth.' < Captain Brown, sir. ' I went 
to another and said, * My good friend, I 
am exceedingly distressed on your ac- 
count. What was the name of the 
captain?' * Captain Smith, sir.* I said, 

* Come here, men. You are a pretty set 
of feUows here to go and sail in the ship 

* Elizabeth,' and you have three captains. 
You might well be lost, and deserve it 
too. 
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A NoBLB New Liohthouse. — The 
lighthouse of Dhu Heartach Rock, one 
of the most difficult of the many engi- 
neering works which have been erected 
in connection with the lighting of the 
coast of Scotland, is now completed, and 
exhibited a light on the night of the 1st 
of November last. The rock on which 
the tower has been erected is distant 13 
nautical miles from lona — the nearest 
point of land; the lantern is elevated 
145 feet above high water, and the 
light is a first- class fixed white light, 
showing a red arc towards the southern 
shore of lona and the Torrin rocks. 
The construction of this lighthouse was 
an arduous and dangerous undertaking, 
which occupied six years. The work- 
men lived during the summer months, 
when the work was in progress, in an 
iron drum, supported on open malleable 
iron bars, at an elevation of about sixty 
feet from the sea, and during storms, 
when the rock below was hidden by the 
swell, heavy water was discharged in 
large quantities on the top of the drum, 
while the hatches in the floor were 
sometimes forced up by the waves. All 
this is now happily at an end, and the 
light-keepers are housed in more capa- 
cious premises in the stone lighthouse. 
Even there, however, during a storm 
recently, the water came into the kitchen 
by the window, which is 90 feet above 
the level of high water. 
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Shipwrecks in thb Botal akd Hkk- 
^CANTiLS Katies. — To arrive at the legi- 
timate rates of the total losses at sea, 
we haye striTen to investigate those of 
the Bojal Navy, hoping thence to obtain 
a standard for comparison. This stan- 
dard can hardly be reg^arded as an 
unfair one, seeing that the alleged in. 
capacity of Naval officers as seamen was 
nrged by the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty and by the press, in jastifi- 
catlon of the dismissal from the active 
service, on three weeks' notice, of many 
of the most able, 'most active, and most 
valuable of their number so recently as 
1870. The absence of seamanlike skill 
must have been very great indeed which 
could palliate the injustice thus so 
thoughtlessly and hastily- perpetrated. 
The Addenda to " James's Naval His- 
tory" shows that during the twenty- 
three years of war (1793 — 1815) the sea- 
going ships of war in commission annuaUy 
averaged 489, besides an average of 68 
harbour ships. Of the former, 15'3 
vessels were totally lost by foundering, 
wreck, or burning every year, with a 
total of 14,311 lives. That is to say, 
3'13 ships of war per hundred were 
annually lost, otherwise than in battle, 
during that great war. 

During the forty-two years of com- 
parative peace (1816 — 1857) 75 vessels 
of war, or 1*8 ships per annum were 
totally lost. If we suppose that the 
average number of sea-going ships in 
commission was 130, then the ratio of 
total losses during that period was 1*4 
per hundred yearly. 

During the twelve years (1860-72), 
when seamanlike skill is said to have 
forsaken the Boyal Navy, 22 ships of 
war were totally lost. If we assume 
that an average of 200 sea-going vessels 
were annually in commission (exclusive 
of harbour-service ships) in that period, 
then the total losses with which these 
unskilful officers were associated 
amounted to '915 per cent, per annum. 
In other words, the officers discharged 
for g^eral unskilfnlness and incapacity 



to command British fleets and abapB lost 
little more than one-half the ratio of the- 
vessels which were lost by their imme- 
diate predecessors, and more than one* 
third the ratio of the vessels lost 
otherwise than in battle during the last 
gpreat maritime war. 

No doubt modern scientifio appliances 
have contributed to this extra safety in 
recent times ; but they have done so to 
an equal extent in both services. There 
is then no injustice in fixing '915 per- 
cent, per annum, the standard of the 
Boyal Navy, as the standard of legiti. 
mate losses in the British Mercantile 
Marine. The difficulty is to ascertain 
what are the total losses in the British 
Mercantile Navy. The lowest estimate 
makes the ratio of total losses 4*53 per 
hundred for 1871, or at least five times 
that of the Boyal Navy ; whilst ir 
"Lloyd's List" were to be taken as 
referring to British ships only, the ratio 
(8*33 per cent.) would be upwards of 
nine times that of the Queen's Service. 
That is to say, the number of British 
merchant ships legitimately totally lost 
ought to be* 224 instead of 1,162 or 
2,135 vessels, as recorded by the Board 
of Trade and by Lloyds' respectively. 
This estimate is probably correct enough 
to justify the demand for more exact 
information on this important point; 
coupled with the names of the persons 
unto whom the ships did belong.— 
Fraser^s Magaaine, 



Cruise of the ' Ghallenqkr.' — Her 
Majesty's ship ' Challenger * arrived at 
Halifax on the 9th of May, having ran 
a section line between Bermuda and 
New York. After filling up with coals- 
and provisions, she sailed for Bermuda 
on the 19th. The bottom between Ber- 
muda and the American coast was found 
to be fairly level, at a maximum depth 
of 2,850 fathoms, to within about 150- 
miles of the land, where it rises with 
a rather abrupt inclination to the shal- 
low water. Immediately outside' the 
Gulf Stream a depth of 2,425 fathoniB- 
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■was found, and inside, only 1,700 
&tiiomf. In the Golf Stream itaelf 
the line ran out 2,625 fibthoms withont 
reaching the bottom, but it waa a doubt, 
fal Boonding, as probably the rapid sor- 
faoe enrrent pressing against the npper 
part of the line was dragging it oat of 
the perpendicular. The Gnlf Stream 
was fonnd to be about sixty miles broad, 
its presence being manifested in the 
meet unmistakable manner, as the 
stream rushed past the ship at the 
rate of oyer three miles an hour while 
she was anchored to a current drag 
lowered into the stationary water below 
it, and forced to steam ahead at that 
rate to keep the suspending line straight 
up and down. The several temperatures 
taken during the passage are extremely 
instructiye and important, showing as 
they do that a band of warm water of 
about 64 deg. Fahrenheit, and 400 
fEithoms in thickness, extends from the 
eastern margin of the Ghilf Stream to 
within a short distance of the West 
Indies, enclosing the island of Bermuda, 
and raising the actual temperature of 
its superficial water above that of the 
corresponding layer 600 to 700 miles 
farther sonth. If this band is connected 
with the similar one only 8 deg. colder, 
which is known to exist on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, off the coasts of 
Burope, as it in aU probability is, the 
old calculations concerning the influence 
of the Qulf Stream on the European 
climate, which merely take into account 
the actual volume of the stream itself 
as it issues from the Straits of Florida, 
will have to be reconsidered for whatever 
credit is given to its warming properties. 
This vast body of apparently sluggishly 
moving water, l^OOO feet in depth, and 
occupying the whole of the northern 
partof the Atlantic, must also claim aeon- 
siderable share in the combined general 
modification of the climate. 

There are various surmises as to the 
souroe and efflux of this stored-up heat, 
which, it is hoped, observations between 
this and the Azores will settle, but if not 



finally completed, the 'Challenger' has 
evidently fiilly performed her share of the 
work of the Atlantic before starting, as 
she must shortly do, for the Cape of 
Good Hope, to prepare for her southern 
cruise into the Atlantic seas during the 
fine season. Many on board regret 
leaving questions like this uncompleted, 
but her mission is to open up as many 
new fields for inquiry as possible, and 
not to spend her valuable time at one 
place completing observations that can 
be accomplished with local means at a 
fiir less expense. It appears that the 
cold surfiEbce current running to the 
southward along the American coast 
merely cools the upper waters, the bot- 
tom water is not affected by it ; in fact 
the temperature obseiTations hitherto 
made all indicate that the cold water 
at the bottom of the Atlantic is derived 
from an Antarctic source. 

The ' Challenger ' arrived at St. Yin. 
cent from Madeira on the 4th of August, 
having had fine weather and fair winds 
all the way. Steaming was only re-* 
quired for sounding and dredging, which 
continues, as usual, every day, finding 
bottoms at various depths, from 2,000 
to 2,500 fathoms. There has been 
nothing of a startling character dis- 
covered between Madeira and St. Yin- 
cent, but much is expected after leaving 
the latter place, for the cruise will then 
really be commencing, and a fair start 
made on the voyage of discovery after 
leaving St. Yincent. She will be two 
months at sea before reaching Bahia, 
the cruise being over 3,000 miles, and 
strikes across at first to the coast of 
Africa in the vicinity of Sierra Leone, 
where sounding and dredging will be 
carried on; then a south-west course 
will be shai>ed until she reaches St. 
Paul's Bocks, which are situated just 
north of the equator. She is likely to 
spend a few days before crossing the 
Line, when all those who have not paid 
tribute to Neptune will have to do so on 
entering those sacred territories of his 
Nautical Majesty from these rooks. She 
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then pxooeedfl to Bahia, and if healthy, 
she remains there a week or ten days 
before starting for the Cape, which phiee, 
if all goes well, it ia expected she will 
get to early in NoTomber. 

ACCIDBMTS IN THE UNITBD KiNODOH, 

IN TBS Streets op London, and at Sea. 
— There has just been issued a valuable 
return of all fatal and other 'accidents 
oontained in the Beports of the Inspec- 
tors of Factories for the year ending 
Slst of October, 1870 ; also the number 
of fatal and other accidents that have 
taken place in mines, on railways, in 
the streets of London, and in British 
ships. In the factories (including 
also breweries, potteries, and other 
"works") the number of accidents in 
1870 were — killed, 354> males and 19 
females ; injured, 15,018 males and 1,810 
females. In the collieries and ironstone 
mines the number of accidents, which 
appear to have been all fatal, was 991. 
Li the streets of London, 213 persons were 
accidentally killed, and 2,964 injured : 
total, 3,177 5 that is to say, every day 
in the year 87 persons are knocked 
down and injured by vehicles in London, 
and 4 are killed outright every week. 
The accidents that occurred at sea were 
— in the Eoyal Navy, killed, 603; in- 
jured, 12,150: in the Coast Guard, 
killed, 13 ; injured, 280 : in the Mer- 
chant Service, killed, 2,946. Accidents 
at sea in the Merchant Service seem to 
mean deaths by drowning, for no return 
is made by other than fatal accidents. 
Of the 603 fatal accidents in the Navy, 
519 are deaths by drowning, caused by 
the losses of H.M. ships * Captain ' and 
* Slaney,' 

Lite-Ship Flotilla. — ^A praisewoirthy 
endeavour is now being made to estab- 
lish a flotilla of life-ships, with the view 
of saving life under circumstances where 
no ordinaiy lifeboat could render help, 
and so far has this valuable work jiro- 
grossed that Saturday, August 23rd, 
witnessed the launch at Southampton 
of the first of these vessels, the pioneer. 



it is hoped, of what will hereafter proye 
to be a fleet of incalculable advmtage 
to saifering humanity. The roDords of 
the Lifeboat Institution show that no 
less than 21,485 persons were rescued 
fl*om death between the period of its 
establishment in 1824 and the end of 
1872, by the operations of the otewB in 
the employ of the sooiety, which now 
possesses 233 efficient lifeboats. But 
when it is known that, notwithstanding^ 
all the praiseworthy efforts of these 
men, the average annual loss of life on 
our ooasts exceeds 700 — ^the deaths by 
drowning in 3870 numbering 791, 676 
in 1871, and 937 in 1872~-it will at 
onoe be seen that there is plenty of 
room to supplement the labours of that 
useful institution, by taking up the work 
where they are necessarily compelled to 
leave off, and bringing in the aid of 
steam to cope with disasters at times 
and under circumstances beyond the 
reach of simple boats. A committee of 
gentlemen, with Captain Hans Busk at 
its head, has been formed, and the 
firstfruits of their efforts are now before 
the public, on whom they properly call 
for support to assist them in the com- 
plete realization of their object. 

A large number of persons recently 
gathered towitnessthe launch of avessel, 
named the 'Peronelle,' built by Mr. W. 
S. Luke at his shipbuilding yard at Oak 
Bank,Itchen, Southampton, andprecisely 
at 25 minutes past 12 the ceremony of 
''christening" was gracefully performed 
by Miss Gk>oden, daughter of Mr. James 
Chisholm Gooden, of Tavistock Square, 
London, and the ship glided down the 
ways into the water with a success 
which all present hoped might be taken 
as an augury of her future benevolent 
career. The company assembled in- 
cluded Lord Harrington, Count Batthy- 
any. Lord Arthur Bussell, Captain Hans 
Busk, Captain Annesly, Mr. A. B. 
Kaghten, Mr. J. B. Stebbing, Lieutenant 
and three Misses Qrissell, Miss Hedges,. 
Mr. Frederick Gray, Colonel Billiard, 
Mr. J. C. Gooden, Mrs. Abernethie 
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Gordon, 3fiss Gordon, Mias Smith, H. 
Lonis DesaBgeSj &o, . After the launch 
a large party lunched at the Cliff Hotel, 
WoolBton, and Mr. Gooden, paying a 
high tribute to the merits of the gallant 
gentleman who originated the movement, 
proposed "The Health of Captain Hans 
Bask, and success to the ' Feronelle,' *' 
which was warmly received. Captain 
Bask, in reply, expressed his earnest 
hope that before long, by the co-opera- 
tion of the public, they would see a fleet 
of at least half-a-dozen vessels, worked 
by steam power, cruising on parts of 
the coast where wrecks were most likely 
to occur. One station he would suggest 
should be on the Kentish coast, another 
on the coast of Cornwall, and so on. 
He warmly complimented Mr. Luke, 
the builder, on the manner in which he 
had performed his part of the work. 

The 'Peronelle' is a very strongly 
buHt and powerful vessel of upwards of 70 
tons, specially adapted for encountering 
and contending with the heaviest gales. 
Her length is 75 ft., beam 15 ft., depth 
7 ft., with a draught of water of about 
5 ft. She has an iron keel of between 
three and four tons, and besides a sliding 
keel 18 ft. long, descending 6 ft. ,and giving 
her an immense advantage "on a wind." 
It is proposed to provide her, as soon as 
practicable, with engines of about 80 
horse power, capable of working up to 
150. From her very light draught she 
wUl be able to traverse many banks and 
shoals, to cross bars and enter harbours 
almost at all times of the tide ; and she 
is so snugly rigged, that under canvas 
she can be readily worked by very 
few hands, should any number of her 
crew be required to man her lifeboats. 
Her designer has given her great 
" sheer," so that in the heaviest seas 
hardly any water can reach, much less 
encumber, her decks. Besides this, she 
is amply supplied with Bcupi>ers, so that 
any water accidentally shipped would 
be instantly delivered . The ' Peronelle ' 
will carry at all times two lifeboats 
ready to be launched on any emergency 



at a moment's notioej and, being worked 
by steam, will be able to approach a 
wreck or disabled vessel from windward. 
So far upwards of £600 haa been sub- 
scribed, of which Captain Busk has 
contributed £200., Mr.- Michael Spartali 
(Consul for Greece in London), £200; 
the Duke of Wellington, £50 ; Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, £50 ; and many other 
smaller sums; while in addition to 
pecuniary aid, several persons have 
given useful and valuable articles for the 
ship, consisting of sea stores, cordage, 
tackle, ballast, &c., the list of donations 
in this respect including sets of flags 
from Mr. F. Edgington, of London, and 
Mr. Shedden, of Liverpool ; a set of his 
clinker-built cork life-belts by Mr. J. 
Banting Rogers ; a complete set of 
Clifford's boat-lowering gear by Mr. 
Batten, of Grosvenor- villas, Tufnell-park ; 
and many others of a similar useful 
character. A further outlay of about 
£2,000 is required to equip the vessel 
perfectly, irrespective of her subsequent 
maintenance, the cost of engines alone 
being not less than £1,500. Captain 
Hans Busk offers a further donation of 
100 guineas, and £50 towards the first 
year's current expenses, and Sir Francis 
Goldsmid has promised £100 towards the 
cost of engines. 



CiscuLAA Ironclads. — While the 
English Admiralty is forsaking — perhaps 
prematurely — the type of the * Devasta- 
tion ' and ' Fury,' to revert to an older 
form of vessel in the 'Inflexible,* the 
Russians are constructing war-ships on 
k model which has at least the merit of 
novelty. Those who are conversant 
with the progress of marine architecture 
may remember that to Mr. E. J. Reed, 
C.B., is due the shortening of ironclads 
by at least one hundred feet. This prin- 
ciple has been pushed to its extreme 
limits by his more enthusiastic disciples. 
By the courtesy of the late Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, we have been 
favoured with a view of photographs of 
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the remarkable orronlar ironclad now at 
Nicolaieff. Admiral Popoff is responsi- 
ble for tbe design of, perhaps, the most 
remarkable -yessel that has floated since 
Noah's Ark. The ship is perfectly cir. 
cnlar, and is driren through the water 
by six screw propellers. So far ^ handi- 
ness is concerned, nothing conld be more 
perfect. The propellers disposed aroand 
the ship — it would be useless to talk of 
stem, or stem, or beam — afford unlimited 
power of locomotion. Ahead, astern, or 
spinning round like a top, the vessel is 
equally at home. In a seaway the be- 
haviour of circular ships is said to be 
peculiar, but for buoyancy they are diffi- 
cult to surpass. — Iron, ' 

Hr. Flimsoll, H.P., ON Losses o? 
British Shipping. — Mr. Flimsoll was 
present at Aberdeen on Saturday, Sept. 
Sth, at the launch of a large iron vessel 
belonging to Messrs. G^rge Thompson, 
jun., & Co., of Aberdeen and London, 
which was named ' Samuel Flimsoll,' in 
recognition of the efforts of the hon. 
member for Derby for the amelioration 
of the condition of the seafaring popula- 
tion. The hon. member's health was 
proposed, and in reply he said he had re- 
ceived much and very valuable encourage- 
ment since he began the present move- 
ment, but he had never received so 
signal a manifestation of approval as 
that with which respectable and high- 
minded shipowners regarded his work. 
He valued the high honour which had 
been paid to him, chiefly because it 
would testify to the people of inland 
towns that the shipowners who cared 
for the lives of their men, and who 
properly conducted their business, were 
with him in all the great objects which 
lie sought to accomplish, although they 
might disapprove of some of his isolated 
utterances or written expressions. He 
would be more than human if he had 
fallen into no error ; but if at any time 
l^e had written or uttered any language 



wMch had borne with unjust weight upon 
any individual, or upon any class, be 
was heartily sorry for it. That a large 
shipping firm had, in thirty years, lost 
only one vessel would show the public 
what care and caution could aooomplisfa. 
It was a sing^ular thing that during 
some past years, whilst the number of 
British ships had increased only 8 per 
cent., the number of accidents had 
increased 50 per cent., and that, too, 
concurrently with many improvements 
in ship-building, and with the establish, 
ment of light-ships and light-houses at 
every place of ascertained danger. 

Life EAiTS.-The conmiittee appointed 
to inquire into and adjudicate upon the 
various appliances for saving life at sea 
recently exhibited In Liverpool, have 
issued their report. Becent events have 
directed public attention to this matter, 
and perhaps nothing attracted the notice 
of the Liverpool shipowners more than 
the life-rafts. The adjudicating com- 
mittee, which consisted of Admiral Kerr, 
chairman, and several officials of the 
Board of Trade, are of opinion that the 
chief object to be obtained is a safe 
floating refuge for large numbers of 
people in case of sudden disaster, and 
consider the desiderata to be compact- 
ness of stowage, or the utilisation of 
existing parts of a ship ; certainty and 
rapidity with which they can be launched, 
affording sufficient protection to prevent 
people being washed off; buoyancy, 
strength, durability, lightness, simpli- 
city, and handiness for management in 
a seaway. After careful examination, 
they gave a certificate in favour of the 
one exhibited by Mr. Heniy Christie, of 
the Feninsular and Oriental Company, 
to the effect that it is "a very good plan 
for utilising a necessary part of an 
ocean-going steamer, and. affords pro- 
tection when used as a raft," and they 
recommend it to the consideration of 
naval architects. 
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COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c., 



For the Shipwrecked Mariner^ Society, 



Ohifpiwo Warden. — 8er- 
bon in Charoh, per Bev. J. 
H. Pallin, throagh Ber. B. 
J.F.Doyle £14 6 

Devonport. — Offertory on 
board H.M. Ship 'Valorous/ 
per Rev. R G. Lang 18 9 

KixosBRiDGB. — ^Moieiy of 
proceeds of F^te held by the 
Loyal Gonrtenay Lodge of 
Odd Fellows 7 

Lbdburt. — Sermon in 
P&rish Ghnrch, per Ber. J. 
Jackson (Life Mem.) 5 18 10 

Lewbs.— Sermon at Har- 
vest thanksgiving in Blatch- 
ington Ghurch, per Bev. B. 
K. Dennis (Life Gov.) 6 

Liverpool. — Proceeds of 
Sale of Work at Bock Ferry, 
Birkenhead, per Mrs. May- 
nard 68 

London. — The following 
contributions of £20 and up- 
wards have been received 
daring the past quarter, viz.: 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan A 
Co. 20 



Gol. Dixon £60 

The Misses Hewitt 100 

Lewis Lloyd, Esq 20 

The following Legacies have 
announced or received t — 

Mm. Guion 100 

W. J. Hall, Esq. (balance) 190 
Miss M. A. Hammond, of 

Ganterbnry 10 

Gapt. E. W. Harris (bal- 

ance) 880 

Bev. G. Ingleby,of Oheadle 60 
John Piatt, Esq. (Gonsols.) 100 

Miss Turner 1,000 

Newburoh, Fife. — Ser- 
mon by Bev. J. P. Edgar, of 

Dunbog 

OTTSRHA.MFTON,near Bridg* 
water. — Sermons in Parish 
Ghurch, per Bev. Ghas. G. 

Anderson (Life Mem.) 5 

Poole. — Sermon in St* 
Mary' sGhurch , Bonmemoatb, 

per Bev. J. Williams 2 

Southampton.— Gollected 
on board Union Go.'s Mail 
S.S. 'Teuton,' by Gapt. F. 
Diver 11 
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REWAKDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following are the rewards granted 
by the " Boyal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution" during the past quarter, viz. — 

July 3. — Thomas Ghapman, Esq., 
F-R-S., V.P., in the chair. 
• Bew^ardd and payments to the amount 
of £1,256 were voted on some of the 
233 lifeboat establishments of the so- 
ciety. The Dundalk lifeboat had pro- 
ceeded off early on the morning of the 
2nd July, in reply to signals of distress, 
and had brought ashore the crew of 16 



men from the barque 'Princess of Wales,' 
of Glasgow, bound from Liverpool to 
Boston with a general cargo, which 
vessel stranded about a mile to the 
south-east of Dundalk Lighthouse. The 
Kew Brighton No. 2 lifeboat had pro- 
ceeded to the brigantine ' Manchester,' 
of Workington; on that vessel going on 
Taylor's Bank, and had brought one 
of the crew ashore. The Bhoscolyn, 
Gemaes, and Brightstone Grange life- 
boats had also been called out to the 
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assisianoe of distressed yessels and their 
orews, but in these instanoes their ser- 
vices were not eventnally required. 

August 7. — Rewards and payments 
to the amount of £2,424 were voted on 
Itehalf of the lifeboat establishments 
of the society. The Southend (Gantyre) 
lifeboat had also been launched with 
the view of succouring the crews of 
two wrecked vessels, but they had 
happily succeeded in reaching the 
shore in safety before the arrival of 
the lifeboat. The Aberdovey (£U)yal 
Berkshire) lifeboat had rendered vain- 
able assistance on the previous Monday 
to the dintressed fishing smack ' Snow- 
■drop/ of Abery st wi th, which had stranded 
on the North Bank, Aberdovey. Even- 
tually the vessel was got off in safety. 

A reward of £4 was granted to a 
boat's crew of three men in saving the 
crew of seven men of the fishing smack 
' Lord Palmerston,* of Glasgow, on that 
vessel being wrecked in Watersay Sound, 
N.B , in a strong wind. 

Septemher 4. — Sir Edward G. L. 
Perrott, Bart.,V.P., in the chair. 

Rewards and payments to the amount 
of £ 572 were ordered to be made on 
different lifeboat establishments. The 
New Brighton tubular lifeboat had been 
out twice oa service daring the past 
month, and on the first occasion she had 
been instrumental in saving ten of the 
crew of the ship 'Dunmail,* of Liverpool, 
which was wrecked on the bar of the 
Mersey in a strong wind and heavy sea. 
The remainder of the crew and passen. 
gers were happily saved by the Liver- 
pool lifeboat. 

The Wexford (No. 2) lifeboat had also 
performed a very gallant and determined 
service in going out during very stormy 
weather, and saving the crew of three 
men from the stranded schooner 'Ram- 
bler,* of that port. The boat was unable 
at first, on account of the tremendous 
seas then running, to get alongside the 
wreck, and after several ineffectual at- 
tempts she accordingly came to an 
anchor xmtil three o'clock the next 



morning, when another effort was made, 
and after some time, and at consider- 
able risk, the seas making a complete 
sweep over the lifeboat, the three men 
got into the boat, which safely returned 
with them to its station, af cer an absence 
of nearly nine hours. 

The thanks of the Institution, in« 
scribed on vellum, were voted to Mr. W. 
T. Taylor, clerk at the Wexford Oostom- 
house, who volunteered as one of the 
crew of the lifeboat on the above occa- 
sion, the boat being short-handed at the 
time. 

The Prussian barque * Triton ' was 
wrecked in Swansea Bay the previoas 
week, and two of the crew were nn- 
happily lost on the occasion; the re* 
mainder were saved by means of lines 
from the steam tugs * Pero, Gomez * and 
'Flying C^oud,* with the exception of a 
boy, who was picked up while drifting 
past a vessel at anchor in the roads, and 
a man who was taken off the foretop- 
mast of the wreck by the Swansea life* 
boat. 

A reward of £2 was granted to Martin 
Oooke, Jan., of Kilkerrin, County Galiray, 
and £2 to four men for saving one of 
two persons whose boat was capsized 
while crossing Kilkerrin Bay dorii^ 
squally weather. 

It was reported that the Norwegian 
Government had decreed by a royal 
resolution that, in acknowledgment of 
the gallant services rendered by the 
Penzance lifeboat in saving the crew 
of the Norwegian brig * Otto,* of Moss, 
on the 26th of January last, the silver 
medal for civic deeds (Borgerdaad) be 
granted to Mr. Nicholas B. Downing, 
Swedish and Norwegian vice-consul at 
Penzance, and to Captain W. Howorth, 
R.N., inspecting commander, and Mr. 
William Blackmore, chief officer of Her 
Majesty's Coastguard at Penzance, to* 
gether with a reward of £12 to the 
crew of the lifeboat, in addition to the 
honorary and pecuniary rewards previ- 
ously voted by the Institution in this case. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



"Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME."— JeREMIAH XLIX- 11. 

Statement of Belief afforded hy the " Shipwreckpd Mariners* Society " to Fishermen 
and Mariners J to assist to restore their Boats or CCothes, and to the Widows, 
Orphans, and Aged Parents of the Drowned, ^c, between the Ist June and 81«i 
Augv^t, 1873. 



NoTB. — In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Rojral Navy, Transport^ 
or Me-chant Service; MM master mariner; A Mppreatlce ; F flsherman: PB pilot and b >at- 
m^n; W widove; O orphan; AP aged pdrreac. Tae dgores followiug Bignify the amount of 
relief, and Agenoy where it was given. 






6 

33 11 3 
5 
7 
12 



10 M, 2 MM, 7 W, £ B. 

60, 70 10 

3W, 4 0, 21 10 

1 MM, 2 W, 2 O, 21 10 

IM, 3 17 

IW, 4 16 

IMM 1 12 

lAP 5 

1 M 2.10 

7F, 2PB 14 18 

IM 3 2 

10 8 

3W. 3 21 

IPB 2 

2AP 9 

1 MM 4 

2 M, 3 W, 11 . 

2W,50 25 

2W, 4 0,3F 20 

2M,10 7 

2W, 2 

1 MM, 1 W, 3 0, 

1 AP 20 

1W,20 7 2 

4P 11 5 

IW, 4 12 

lAP 3 10 

10, 1AP,4PB... 8 19 

IW, 2AP 18 

10, IF ]0 13 

lAP 3 10 

IMM 3 

1M,1 F 8 15 

2MM, B 7 

1M,1F 6 

IM 3 15 

IMM, lAP 7 7 

IW 3 15 

1W,10 9 7 

1W,10, 4 13 

2F 3 2 



d. 

London. 
Aberdeen. 
Appledore. 
6 Arbroath. 
Ardrishaig, 
6 Arklow. 
OBaltasound. 
OBangor( W). 
Barra. 
6 Belfast. 
Blakeney. 
Blyth. 
OBridg water. 
OBridUngton. 
Bridport. 

Bristol. 
Brixham. 
6 Buckie. 

Carddff. 



15 12 6 Cardigan, 



Carnarvon. 
6 Clovelly. 
Cove BoAj. 
Oroman'ty. 
Ba/rtmouth. 
3 Deal. 
Dinas Cross, 
9 Eastbourne. 
Edinburgh, 
Exeter. 
Exmouth. 
6 Falmouth, 
Filey. 
Findhom, 
6 Fishguard. 
Flint. 
Framilode. 
9 Qlatgow, 
6 Qranton, 



IMM, 1 W 10 

1 W,30 7 



9 
28 

18 

81 
23 



8. 

5 

3 
1 
15 

9 
17 
1 
10 
12 
13 

W, 10,2F 16 7 

M, 2 MM, 1 W, 

20 

MM, 1 W,20... 

AP, IF 

M, 2 W, 6 0, 

1 AP 

M 3 W, 2 0, 1 

AP 

M, 1 MM, 7 W, 

210 



IM, 1 W, 

3 W, 3 O, 1 F ... 
3M,20,1AP ... 
5 M, 2 MM, 6 W, 

13 

2W, 9 

1 W, 3 10 

4 F 8 

2 F 5 

low, 13 O 83 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 



17 

11 

6 



10 

2 

15 



d. 

Oravesend, 
Oreenock. 
Greenwich, 
3 Grimsby, 
Guernsey, 

Hartlepool. 
6 Harwich, 
3 Hastings, 
Hilhivick, 
6 Hoylake, 
9 Hull. 
6 Hfra/somhe, 

Jersey, 
6 Kirkcaldy y 
Ki/rkwaXl, 



33 L9ith. 
30 12 6 Lerwick, 



83 5 

IM, 1W,10 11 16 

IM 1 17 

5F U 5 

IM 1 17 

IF 2 

IM 4 

1 W,50 15 15 

3 M, 1 MM, 4 W, 



35 5 

2 

22 

3 10 
81 5 
11 10 

1 W,10 3 15 

IW 4 5 

1 W, 3 16 15 



40 

IM 

IW, 7 

1 AP 

2 M, 3 W, 4 O 
1 W, 4 O 



Liverpool, 
3 Llamelly, 
6 Looe, 
OLossiemouih 
6 Lowestoft. 
Lymington, 
Lynn. 
Lytham, 

Maryport,. 
MeiiO^issey. 
Middleahoro. 
Mistley, 
Montrose, 
Movsehole, 
Mvndsley. 
Musselburgh 
Newcastle. 
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BELIEF TO FISHEBHXM AND ICABINEBS, ETC. 



IW, 4 9 10 

IW, 4 8 

IW, 10 10 

8M, 1 MM, 7W, 

10 O, 3 AP, 2 

PB 105 13 

IF 1 

1 W 8 

1 M. 1 MM, 2 W, 

6 0, lAP 28 8 

IW, 2 0, 12 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 W, 

40 20 2 

IW, 3 14 

IM 2 

1 M 2 12 

1 W, 3 O 10 1 

IW - 8 

1M,2W,70 29 3 

IM, IF 5 12 

IF 1 10 



d. 

OiTtw Qiu9 (C). 
New Quay {W) 
N. Berwick. 



9 N. Shields. 
y. Sunderland. 
Feel{I.ofM.) 

9 Plymouth. 
Portreath. 

6 Portsmouth. 
Pwllheli. 
Reawick. 
6 Rochester. 
3 Bite. 
St. Ives (C) 
9 Balcomhe. 
6 Searboreugk. 
Selsey. 



£ e. 

2W 15 15 

1 W.60 18 2 

IM, 10 12 3 

10 M, 7 W, 7 O, 

2 AP 83 1 

IW, 3 10 10 

2F 2 2 

1W,40 14 

4M,8 W,60 83 6 

1W,3 0. 6 5 

1 W, 5 0, 1 AP... 20 15 
IMM 3 

1 F 1 10 

2 M, 2 MM, 2 W, 

5 0, 2 AP 43 11 

4W,6 30 10 

IW 3 

IM 2 10 

2 W, 50 26 

1M,1MM 5 10 

6 M, 1 MM, 1 AP 22 10 



d. 

Shoreham. 
6 Solva. 
9 Southaw^ton. 

8. Shields. 
Stiffkey. 
6 Stomoway. 
Stranraer. 
3 Sunder land 
Swarisea. 
Voe. 
OW.S.Mare. 
WhaXaa/y. 

3 Whithy. 
Whitehavefh 
Whitstahle. 
Wick. 
Woodhrvig^ 
W(yrkington. 
YcurmoutK. 



BJmxkXT ov RsLixv dxtbiitg tbx past Quabtsb.— Widows, 1S8 ; Orphans, 268; Aged Parents, 
28; Master Mariners, 26; Mariners and Apprentices. 81 ; Fishermen, 41; Pilots and Boatmen, 
9; Shipwrecked persons— Subscribers, 165, and Non- Subscribers, 26» : in all, t490, persons 
relieve!^ at an expense, inclasive of that in the succeeding table, of say £3,603 16s. lOd. ! ! ! 

The necessity for snoh an Institution will be obvious from the fact that it is shown by statistics, 
deceased married Sailorn leave, on an average, three children, and these, with the widows, are, 
in the g^eat majority of cases, left almost destitute, and oftentimes absolutely so. 



HxKOic Bbaysbt of a Tovno Ladt.— Two young ladies, the danghtera of Capt. 
the Hon. F. Maude, fi.N. (who \a so well known, not only among our naval 
charities, but wherever work is to be done for God's glory or the good of his 
fellow-creatures), residing during the summer months in Monkstown, near Dablin, 
having had their bath, were dressed and sitting on the rocks watching the other 
bathers, when suddenly their attention was aroused by an alarming outcry— a 
little girl had disappeared in deep water. No assistance was at hand, no boat 
or ropes, and even the usual attendants were absent or otherwise engaged. 

The child soon rose to the surface, and, unable to swim, sank again. A second 
time she rose, but now the bystanders and bathing women rnnning hither and 
thither, thoroughly alarmed, crying for assistance, were shocked at perceiving 
that the child's bathing dress had got over her face and head, and her arms were 
entangled in it. At this moment, the younger of the two sisters (not more than 
16 years of age, truly proved herself to be the worthy daughter of so noble a &ther. 
Seeing the imminent danger, she leaped into the deep water, dressed as she was, 
without taking time to remove her watch, caught the child as she was disappear- 
ing for the third time, and brought her safely to her friends. All must agree that, 
although acts of courage and bravery are not uncommon among us, as the 
frequent distribution of the Royal Humane Society's meded sufficiently attests, 
still, such an heroic act, performed by one little more than a child, is deserving of 
especial notice, and merits some distinction from the Humane Society. Our object 
is rather to call attention to this brave act than to censure any person, even the 
women whose duty it was to attend the bathers, to warn strangers of the deep 
water, and to have the proper appliances for saving life at hand.— TJnibed, Service 
Gazette. 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



''There is sorrow on the sea"— (Ieremiah xlix. 23. 

The Crews of the following Vessels y wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been hoarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their Iiomes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the* ^ Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," between the 1st June, and 81st August, 1878. 



Vessers Name. 



Argo 

Adelaide 

Actire 

Annie Sherwood 
*Abbot8 Beading 

Albertine 

Anlaby 

tBetsy Bateman 

Benachie 

Concordia 

Caldera 

CityofPekln 

Douglas 

Dorothy 

Eagle 

Empress of India 

Emma Little 

Edwin Fox 

Earl Grey 

Ellen 

Emilv 

Eureka 

Elia 

EUen 

Fidela 

Earmars 

Garlands 

Hannony 

Hero 

H.M. &B. 



Port. 



Whitby 

Guernsey 

Ipswich 

Maryport 

Liverpool 

Portsmouth 

Hull 
Whitehaven 

Newcastle 
Swansea 

Berwick 

N. Shields 

Falmouth 

Liverpool 

Kochester 

London 

Glasgow 

Guernsey 

Salcombe 

Sunderland 

Whitby 

Strangford 

London 

Bideford 

Whitby 

Banff 

Hartlepool 

Goole 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 

6 

1 
8 
1 
2 
7 
5 

1 





8. 

10 

19 

18 

6 

7 

4 

13 

12 

10 

16 

12 

12 

16 

2 16 

8 18 

18 10 

6 



1 


4 
1 

1 





13 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 



8 10 
a 12 

2 

ei6 

1 2 

1 10 



d. 

6 
6 


6 




6 







9 




6 


6 






YesseVs Name. 



John 

Leith 

Minnie Breslauer.... 

Martha 

Maria Lee 

Nina ... 

Princess Alexandra. 
Princess of Wales 

Penelope 

Peace 

Bepealer 

Robina 

Rangoon 

Reindeer 

Kuth 

Stornoway 

St. Angelo 

Sisters 

St. Marie Joseph.... 

South 

Tanner 

Venus 

Welch Girl 

Wave 

Wellington 

Whitby Fishing Boat 

William 

Tarburgh 

Zeno 



Watchet 

Leith 

London 

Stettin Prussia 

Penryn 

London 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ B. d. 

8 
8 16 
8 
6 





6 


8 



2 
8 2 
8 



Glasgow 


6 2 10 


Lyra (Greece) 


1 11 


6 


Yarmouth 


8 12 


6 


Newry 


1 





Ardrossan 


11 


6 


Glasgow 


6 





Hartlepool 


8 





London 


1 4 


6 


Newcastle 


7 8 


6 


Shoreham 


8 





London 


9 9 


8 


Dunkirk 


4 16 





Liverpool 


16 





Whitby 


1 8 





Glasgow 


7 10 





Jersey 


1 





Banff 


1 10 


6 


Maryport 


2 





— 


8 





Exeter 


6 14 


6 


Lowestoft 


12 





_ 


10 






* The Hull Agent reports, 10th Au^tt, that this 
crew consisted of seven hands ; one was drowned, 
snd two lifelxmt men, through the lifeboat cap- 
lizing. 

i The 'Grenadier' (s) arrived in the river from 
Newcastle; when four miles off Flamborough 
Head, Aogost 16th, took off three men ot the crew 



from the schooner 'Betsy Batemaa,' of White* 
haven, from tjie T}ne for Poole (coal-laden), which 
veisel bad just previously capsised duxing a 
strong BQuali) the remaining two of the crew were 
taken off by the 'Cochrane' (s), also bound for 
Londop. Within five minutes after saving the 
crew the schooner went down. 



But more — thy billows and thy depths have more ; 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast : 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle-thnnders cannot break their rest ; 
Keep thy red gold, and gems, thou stormy grave, 
Give back the true and brave. 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 

Dark roll thy waves o'er manhood's noble head ; 
. O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flow'ry crown,- 

Yet mast thoa hear a voice :; ^'Bestore the dead." 
Barth shall reclaim her preoioos things of thee; 
Give back the dead, thou sea \ 

Mrs. Hemaks. 
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HAVE YOU PULLED UP THE ANCHOE ? 

(Found among the Papers of the late Francis Lean^ Esq., R»N», and written 

just before his death*) 

Wb may well imagina the dilemma into which two dranken sailors fell who 
wanted to cross a Scotch firth at night. They leaped into the boat and 
pulled away at the oars with all their might ; they pulled and they palled, and 
wondered they did not reach the shore. In their intoxicated state they thought 
the tide was set against them ; and so in a wild fashion they took spells of pulUng, 
but no shore did they reach. Great was their astonishment, for the firth was 
narrow, and a quarter of an. hour should have seen them at the opposite beach. 
'* Surely/* they said, ''Uie boat is bewitched, or we are!" The night wore on 
and passed, and the morning light explained the mystery to their now 
sobered eyes. "Why, Sandy, mon," said David, looking over the bow, "we 
never pulled up the anchor I " Just so it was, and thus, tug as they might, 
they laboured in vain. 

Many and many a poor, toilworn, distressed sinner has been in like case: 
he has tried and tried to believe (always a strange thing to do), but all his 
trying has come to nothing ; peace has been as far off as ever — ^the meaniB of 
grace have been unavailing, prayer has brought no answer of joy ; the man has 
been ready to despair, and blamed fate, or the devil, or a thousand things. 
Meanwhile, the real cause of the soul's long delay has been unnoticed ,* the 
heart has never really loosed its hold of its self'righteous hopes, never 
fully broken ground from that which held it in death s thrall, and trusted 
itself to Jesus. 

Beloved reader* how is it with you? Have you pulled up the anchor? 
Have you broken away from self? If not, all your efforts are idle, all your 
prayers fruitless. Up, then, with your anchor, break ground from every trust 
that has hitherto held you, cast yourself just as you are, without oar or rudder, 
upon Jesus, and learn the truth of that word, '* Him that cometh onto Me I 
will in no wise cast out" F. L. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODEEN.* 

{Continued from Vol, XX.) 

EW Nayal events, and none of mnoh importance, occnrred for 
many years. Prince Louis, having sncceeded to the throne 
of France in 1228, was called upon by the English Govern- 
ment to fulfil his promise to restore Normandy; this he 
peremptorily refused to do. It was, therefore, determined to 
send a considerable force against Poitou, under the Earl of 
Salisbury and Prince Richard, brother of King Henry III. Warlike 
preparations were accordingly made, and the expedition conveyed to France, 
but the war seems to have been confined to the land, and in 12^6 Louis 
^ed, when the Earl of Salisbury returned home ; but he was so nearly 
Bbipwrecked on his voyage, that he threw everything valuable overboard. 
Henry conducted the next expedition to France in person. The no- 
bility of England and Ireland, ashamed to remain idle at home while 
tlieir Sovereign was waging war abroad, wished to join the king, and 
SO many of them embarked for the purpose, that their ships formed a large 
Naval force. As soon as the French sailors and pirates, who were guarding 
the opposite <^ast, heard of the expedition, they armed and fitted out ships 
and galleys, and put to sea to attack the Ecglish ; but before the fleets 
^®t, both were completely dispersed by a sudden storm. Driven before 
the wind in great confusion, the crews scarcely knew friends from foes, and 

* Abridged from an unfinished History of the Boyal Navy, by Sir N« H. Nioholaa* 

▲ 



2 THE ROYAL NAVY — ANCIENT AND MODEBN. 

consulted only their own safety. The French ships heing, howerer, nearer 
to their own shore, and the wind more favonrable for them, they succeeded 
in getting into harbour ; while the English and Irish ships, '^ fearing alike/' 
says the honest historian, Matthew Paris, '' the elements and the French, 
fled in shame, in fear, and bitterness of heart, they knew not where, and 
came to remote and unknown coasts." So great were the sufferings of 
those on board, that the Abbot of Evesham, Sir Bichard de Burgh, and 
many others, never recovered their health, and, unused to a foreign climate, 
languished until they died ; whence it may be inferred that part of the fleet 
was driven on the coast of Spain or Portugal. This event was severely felt 
by the king ; and to revenge himself, he issued orders to the Cinque Ports 
to commit every possible injury upon the French at sea, as well to merchant 
ships as to vessels of war. Not satisfied with obeying these commands, 
the sailors of the Cinque Ports acted with such ferocity, that they " slew 
and plundered like pirates,*' as well their own countrymen, returning from 
pilgrimages, as foreigneri^, '< sparing neither friends nor neighbours, kith 
nor kin.'* 

On the 7th April, 1243, a truce was concluded with France for five years, 
and the king returned to England on the 25th September ; but between this 
and his death, in 1272, .he twice re-crossed the Channel, once on an 
expedition to Gasoony, and again during the civil wars which desolated 
England in 1263 and 1264, when the French monarch undertook to arbi- 
trate between Henry and his rebellious barons. 

Many interesting details eliicidate the state of the Navy during the reign 
of Henry III. His ships, galleys, and fleet are spoken of in a manner 
which conveys the impression of their having been very numerous, but the 
largest ship did not much exceed 80 tons, and could carry about 20 horses, 
and 1,000 seams of wheat ; 200 yards of canvas were required for the sail 
of the king's galley. His great ship was called "The Queen;** another great 
ship bore the name of '^ The Cardinal,** which vessel had been captured, appa- 
rently for a breach of blockade, from the Portuguese. The large ships were, 
however, used for freight rather than for war ; and when not required for the 
king's service, instead of allowing them to lie up in ordinary, he frequently 
lent them to merchants, \^h,o paid for their use. The king's great ship was 
well arnoued, directions having been issued for placing on board of her ten good 
cross-bows,ipartly ii;i lieu of some which had been broken, and 6,000 quarrels, 
or arrows with ^uare heads«J)eaides S^OOO which bad been before sent. One 
oftikeM shipsf iq»pears. to have had seven officers (all of whom were called 
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" masters ") and 30 men. Jeremy, the master of the king*s great ship, 
was paid sixpence, and the mariners threepence, a dily, which was then the 
usual wages of masters and seamen employed in the king's sendee. There 
was a kind of dockyard or arsenal for the king's galleys at Bye, and others 
apparently at Shoreham and Winchelsea ; and wherever the king's galleys 
lay when not wanted for service, they were placed in a covered huilding, 
like, perhaps, the covered slips under which ships are now hnilt in the 
royal dockyards. Votive offerings, in the form of small silver ships, appear 
to have been sometimes made (probahly for deliverance in a storm) and 
carried on board ship. A Hnd of lighthouse seems to have existed at 
Winchelsea, Yarmouth, and other places, from an early period, and every 
ship laden with merchandise entering the poi^'had to pay twopence for the 
maintenance of the light. The Commander of a fleet carried the banner 
of his country at the mast-head of his ship, And a lanthom by night to 
inclicate his jposition. The sails of the vessels of eminent persons were 
often ornamented with their arms. Privateei^ff, the disgrace of civilised 
States, existed in the 13th century, and were obliged ta yield one-half of 
their booty to the king. 

Besides the ships of war and merchant vessels of England and France, 
there was, for two or three centuries after the Conquest, a formidable Naval 
force, which was independent of both Grovemments, and which, when not 
hired as auxiliaries by one of the helligerent powers in time of war, acted 
as their own interests dictated. Acknowledging no authority but the chief 
whom they elected, and restrained by no national or moral law, they inspired 
terror wherever they went, and obtained the general name of " pirates." 
But while these hordes of daring robbers are justly execrated for their 
deeds of cruelty and violence, it should not be forgotten that their skill, 
hardihood, and adventurous spirit have descended to the British seamen of 
modem times ; and much of the heroism and contempt of danger, for 
which our Navy has been so long distinguished, may have been derived from 
the piratical and buccaneering proceedings of former ages. 

No event in Naval History was so important as the discovery of the 
directive power of the magnet. Though known in India, China, and 
Arabia at a very early period, it does not appear to have been applied to 
navigation in Europe until the 13th century. Little was, however, known 
of the manncir in which the magnet was then used for nautical purposes ; 
and, though the annak of science w^re silent respecting one of the most 
brilliant of her iistf<Hteries, the r*de lays of contemporary^ poets contained 

A 2 
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statements of the highest interest. Their verses show that the Polar Star 
was the seaman's usual guide, and that, when it ceased to be yisible, a 
k^d of compass was made by charging a needle with loadstone, and fixing 
it in a rush or to a cork, which was placed in water, and the north point 
thereby ascertained. This simple contriyanee could only have been used 
when the sea was perfectly smooth. It is also deserving of attention that 
the use of the magnet for navigation was not then spoken of as a new inven- 
tion, nor as anything more extraordinary than the Polar Star itself, whence 
it may be inferred that it had been for some time adopted by mariners. 

Besides the duty of furnishing ships and mariners, the barons of the 
Cinque Ports for many centuries performed an honorary service at the 
coronations of the kings and queens of England, on which occasion they 
bore a canopy over the king, of purple silk, supported by four silver staves, 
and as many small bells of silver gilt ; they also bore a silk cloth over the 
queen when she followed the king, and asserted their right to sit at the 
king's table on that day at his right hand. 

The news of the death of his father, Henry the Third, reached 
Prince Edward in Paris, on his way home from the Holy Land, 
whither he had proceeded, attended by a large retinue, with the king 
of France, and other great princes, in a crusade for the relief of 
Jerusalem. On the evening of the 22nd November, 1270, when at 
Trepani, a storm came on, which drove the ships of the united squad- 
rons from their anchors, and, running on board of each other, great 
damage was done, and many lives lost, some vessels having foundered. 
None pf the thirteen English ships were, however, in the slightest degree 
injured, which may be attributed, under Providence, to the superior seaman- 
ship of their crews. The shore was strewed with corpses and drowned horses ; 
and of the whole fleet, in which were embarked 1,500 sailors, besides other 
people, the crew of only one of the foreign ships was saved, and which 
arose from the following circumstance : — ^Aware of her danger, a noble 
countess, who was on board that vessel, asked the sailors if, by running 
the ship on shore, they should be saved, was told, that if this were 
done, their lives would be preserved, but the vessel must be wrecked. 
** Care not for the ship,'' she exclaimed, ** if ye can save your lives : I will 
pay double its value." Forthwith spreading their two sails, the vessel was 
so violently propelled against the shore, that it took the ground beyond 
the reach of the waves, and, as the seamen had predicted, instantly parted 
into two pieces ; but their lives and the cargo were saved. 
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Prince Edward, after wintering in Sicily, landed at Acre with 1,000 soldiers 
in April, 1271, bat he returned to England to assume the Crown as Edward I. 
in Angnst, 1272. His reign was not, however, remarkable for maritime 
events ; there were, nevertheless, some interesting occurrences connected 
with the Navy. The first transaction of any moment arose out of a quarrel 
between two sailors, and led to the most important consequences. In 1298, 
two of the crew of an English ship, in some port of Normandy, landed to 
get water, and meeting with several Norman sailors, a dispute ensued which 
produced blows on both sides. One of the Englishmen was slain, and the 
other fied to his ship followed by twenty Normans. The vessel put to sea 
and was pursued by Norman ships. Shortly afterwards the French 
squadron fell in with six English ships, which they attacked, and having 
eaptured two of them, they hung their crews, together with some dogs, to 
the yards of the vessels. They then cruised in the Channel for some time, 
committing such outrages, that they made no distinction between an 
Englishman and a dog. It was never in the nature of English sailors to 
snbmit to such infamous treatment ; and without waiting for the approval 
or assistance of their Sovereign, they determined to be revenged. 

The four ships that had escaped were joined by many others from the 
Cinque Forts, and eagerly sought the enemy ; but not finding them at sea, 
they entered the Seine, where they were discovered at anchor, and instantly 
attacked. A sanguinary conflict took place, which terminated in the de- 
feat of the French and the loss of six of their ships. Several other partial 
engagements occurred, attended by great slaughter on both sides, shipwreck, 
and rapine — both thirsting for blood. It was at length determined to try 
their strength in a pitched battle on the 14th of April, at a spot mid- 
channel between England and France, indicated by anchoring a large empty 
ship. The English enlisted the Irish and Dutch sailors in their cause, 
while the Normans had obtained the assistance of the French, Flemish, and 
Genoese. 

On the appointed day the two fleets, well armed, met at the rendezvous. 
The weather was very tempestuous : hail and snow fell heavily, accompanied 
by a high wind ; and the English Chroniclers observe, that the courage of 
the respective combatants was as unequal as the elements. The English 
fleet does not appear to have exceeded sixty ships, while their opponents 
had more than 200. After a desperate conflict, '< Almighty God," say 
they, " was pleased to give the victory on our side." 

About October, 1277, Edward made an expedition into Wales ; and the 
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eemces rendered him by the Shipping of the Cinque Ports, especially in 
obtaining possession of the Isle of Anglesey, and catting off the eoQuniini- 
cation between Snowdon and the sea, were rewarded by. a. charter of 
additional privileges. Another rebellion of the Welsh in 1282 obliged 
Edward to raise an army and a fleet. This expedition terminated in the 
death of Llewellin, and the extinction of the independency of Wales. 

In 1294 effectual measnres were taken for maintaining the Naval power 
of England. The king divided his fleet into three large squadrons, and 
placed the ships off Yarmouth and the adjacent ports, which amounted to 
fifty-three sail, under the command of Sir John de Botetourt ; at Ports- 
mouth under Sir William de Leybourne ; and those of the western ports 
and Ireland under Ormond, an Irish Enight. These ships conveyed a large 
army to Gascony, which surrendered to the expedition, but about the middle 
of the following year, through the treason of Sir Thomas Turberville, who 
was afterwards executed, the French invaded England, landing at Hythe, 
and on the 1st August the French fleet appeared off Dover, and to the sur- 
prise of the inhabitants, landed about 15,000 men, took possession of the 
town, and burnt great part of it. Though the people fled in all directions, 
uttering loud cries, they afterwards recovered their izouragOy and being 
joined by the Knights who had the custody of the sea, attacked the enemy 
so vigorously that they put 5,000 of them to the sword. The French ships 
then returned to their several ports and dispersed. About this time was 
granted what are called.'^ Letters x>f Marque and Reprisals," against the 
subjects of the king of Portugal, which was literally a license of marking 
the men, and retaining and appropriating their goods by land and sea 
until compensation was obtained. 

After this the English fleet seems to have been employed in expeditions 
to Flanders and Scotland ; Berwick having been taken by the Scots in 1296, 
the king crossed the Tweed with his army and carried the town with fright- 
ful slaughter. During his war in Scotland the king was attended by the 
Shipping of the Ginque Ports, under the command of Admiral Qervase 
Alard. The pay of the Admiral was 2s., of the Captains Is., of the Masters 
Constables, and Chaplain 6d., and of each sailor 3d. a day. The Masters 
of these ships also received 20s. each for pilotage for the whole coast of 
Scotland and Ireland. ' \ 

It does not appear that there was much, if any, alteration in the con- 
struction, size, or rig of firiglish ships in the reign *of Edward I. ; but 
some progress was made i&' the organization of the Ilnglish Navy. The 
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law of wreck was defined by Statute in 1276, and in the ensuing year the 
Statute for the '^ Office of Coroner^* was passed, which cdntained the follow- 
ing clause ;— " Concerning wreck of the sea, wheresoever it be found, if any 
lay hands on it he shall be attached by sufficient pledges, and the price of 
the wreck shall be valued and delivered to the towns/* 

The colours or banners borne on board the king's ships were the same as 
in the reign of Henry III., namely the royal banner — red with three gold 
lions — together, probably, with the banner of St. George, and it also appears 
that the king's ships i^en bore a pencell or streamer, the origin of that 
small but graceful symbol of loyalty, discipline, and power — the modern 
Pendant. 

King Edward I., sumamed LongsKanks, from the length of his legs, died* 
at Burgh-on-the-Sands, near Carlisle, on the 7th of July, 1307, but his 
heart was buried in the Holy Land. 

(To be continued.) 



THE WEECK EEGISTEE AND CHART. 

Ik an able article of the Lifeboat Journal for November, attention is called to 
the gloomy catalogue of disasters on our coast recorded in the *' Wreck JSta- 
tistics for 1872," published by the Board of Trade, showing thereby the neces- 
sity that justly existed for the appointment of the Committee, at the instance of 
Mr. Plimsoll, to inquire into the causes of the destruction of so much valuable 
life and property as occurs annually on the coasts and in the seas of the British 
Isles. 

We lament to find that the number of shipwrecks on our coast in 1872 ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by 383, the total of the past year being 1,958. 
Of course the number of wrecks, casualties, and collisions is largely dependent 
on the state of our commerce, and on the frequency or infrequency of heavy 
storms during the year ; and thus this great increase (383) in the year's list of 
disasters may be accounted for. Of the casualties in 1872 about one out of 16 
resulted in loss of Hfe. 

In the fearful work of destruction on our coasts during the storms of the year 
there were no less than 2,381 vessels involved, representing a registered ton- 
nage of 581,000. 

Everyone must acknowledge that wrecks and logai of life will never cease. 
For when science, care, forethought, good seamaftdhip, and good men have 
done their utmost, there Will still remain a wonderful, residue of maritime ds- 
aster, so long as dafk nights, wild stOrms, and dadi^rotts coasts; exist : and 
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thus there will ever be lives to be saved. But what we should all striyeoinr 
utmost to achieve is, that man's neglect and man's avarice should be per- 
mitted to hold out no helping hand to the powers of destruction, and that there 
should be suffered to live no enemy in the camp. 

Occasion is taken to refer to the noble work done by the lifeboats in the sal- 
vage of life, aided by the mortar and rocket apparatus supplied by the Board of 
-Trade, still showing " what a fearfal penalty we have to pay for our pre-emi- 
■ nence as a maritime power, and asthe leader of marine traffic," by the fact that 
\ 590 lives were lost, and 1,958 ships wrecked on our coasts in 1872, whilst it has 
: been estimated that no less than 580 ships were lost during the past eleyen 
years from unseaworthiness and unsound gear. 

The Wreck Chart of the British Isles* which accompanies our Article, 
clearly shows the chain of calamities which encircles the coast. The black dots 
which cluster all round it, and which at certain points — as the preceding list 
indicates — stand in dense groups, and then thin away to a single file, define the 
positions of the shipping casualties of the year. They are thickest on 
the Eastern Coast Beginning at the Firth of Forth, we find that the shores 
of that estuary have numerous dots, while the Bass BrOck has a little group in 
its neighbourhood, and there is a thin sprinkling along the coast till we get to 
Hauxley, and thence to the mouth of the Tyne. 

Here are the first considerable groups on this line of coast, followed by 
others off. Sunderland, and at the mouth of the Tees, and then a considerable 
number along the rocky coast from Saltbum to Whitby ; Scarborough and 
Filey then have a group of their own, while Flamborough Head and Bridlington 
show a large number of disasters. 

The low-lying Yorkshire shore from Bridlington to Spurn Head shows but 
few wrecks, but off the Humber, and along the coast of Lincolnshire as &r as 
Theddlethorpe^ there is another heavy list of casualties. Thence southward to 
Boston Deeps, and round the Wash, they are not very frequent, but along the 
northward coast of Norfolk the casualties are rather numerous. A large gronp 
. occurs just as the coast again tends to the south ; and all along the Eastern 
Counties, from Yarmouth to Dunwich and Misner Haven, the wrecks lie thick 
together. They are prettyfrequent as we pass down to Harwich, and along 
the Essex Coast, al^ the mouth of the Thames brings a large contribution to 
the tale of shipwrecks. The coast of the Channel from the North Foreland to 
Dungeness Lighthouse, including the G^oodwin Sands, is very thickly dotted, 
as usual, with the marks of destruction. 

Along the South Coast the calamities are comparatively few. There is a 
small group at Beachy Head ; a few round the Isle of Wight ; Dnrleston and 
St. Alban's Head are also just spotted,^ and a large sprinkling lies around the 
Bill of Portland. From thence the beautiful coasts of Dorset and Devon seem 
almost clear ; there are, however, several dots off them in the Channel, and a 
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few off the Start Point. We then get rotmd to Plymouth, where they cluster 
again. The Eddystone, well marked out by its splendid lighthouse, is no 
longer terrible ; but between it and the breakwater is a distressing group of 
casualties. Then the coast is almost clear until Deadman's Point is reached, 
and the Lizard is almost in sight, and then groups fringe the shore up to the 
Land's End. The northern coast of Cornwall is comparatively dear. There 
are a few round Lundy Island, some more near U&acombe, and many more as 
Weston is passed. As the important port of Bristol is approached they largely 
increase, the Bristol Channel furnishing one of the most dense groups in this 
year's Wreck Chart. 

A considerable group are also seen on some portions of the Welsh coast. 
The peninsula of Pembrokeshire is largely spotted round, and all along the 
western coast, from St David's Head to Carnarvon Bay, the wrecks of the year 
have somewhat increased. They gather more thickly again roimd the Isle of 
Anglesea ; and then, feurther north, other large groups lie outside the mouths of 
the Mersey and the Dee, and along the Lancashire coast as far as Southport. 
Thence northward the line is simply a broken chain of single spots, which 
gather rather thicker as we near the Clyde, and then die away till the whole 
of the Hebrides show but four— two on South Uist, one on North Uist, and 
the fourth at Northern Stomoway; while off the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands we find that 14 disasters occurred that year; and on the north and 
east coasts of Scotland, down to Anstmther, we count the sites of nearly 
60 wrecks. 

On the northern, eastern, and south-eastern coasts of Ireland, from Lough 
Swilly to Cape Clear, the work of destruction has been somewhat busy, as is 
shown on the Chart, the marks clustering around the important parts of Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Waterford, and Cork ; while on the whole of the west coast of 
Ireland, which is not much frequented by ships, we find only 17 wrecks. 

The winds that were most destructive to ships in 1872, on and near the 
fxmis of the United Kingdom, were from the S.W. In the same year 
the very large number of 947 wrecks took place, when the wind was 
ftt force 6 or under ; that is to say, when the force of the wind did not exceed a 
strong breeze, in which the ship could carry single ree£Ei and top-gallant sails, 
Kow this is a very sad comment on the handiness and skill of our seamen 
i^resenting, as it does, an increase of 91 wrecks from these causes on the year 
1871. Again, 365 wrecks happened with the wind at forces 7 and 8, or a mode- 
^te to a fresh gale, when a ship, if properly found, manned, and navigated 
<i&n keep the sea with safety ; and 622 occurred with the wind at force 9 and 
upwards, that is to say from a strong gale to a hurricane. In other words 947 
Wpened when the wind was such that a ship could cany her topgallant sails ; 
^65 when a ship ought to be able to hold her course ; and 622 with the wind at 
*ttd above a strong gale. 
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We shoiild not omit to mention, howev^, that fogs, midcaioi^iion of the 
strength, snd direction of the tides, neglect of somiding, and general greater 
carelessness dniing fine weather^ aie probahly. accountable for a large propor- 
tion of the wrecks and casoaltLes during the prevalence of moderate And li^^t 
winds and calms. 

Erom the Table showing the parts of the coast of the United Kingdom on 
which loss of life happened, it is seen that, whilst the largest nnmber of 
wrecks, &c., happened on the East Coast, the greatest loss of life dnrtng the 
ten years endiag in 1872, occurred, as nsoal, in the Irish Sea, the great high- 
way to and from America. 

We have thus analysed briefly the facts brought uiid«r our noticie by lius 
important national document, and have shown that the number of wrodcs vd 
casualties last year was 1,958, being an excess on that of the preceding penod 
of 383. 

Nevertheless, it is most gratifying to find that the loss of life from ihesa 
disasters was much less than that arising firom those of 1871. In 1872, the 
loss of life from 1,958 wrecks on our coasts was, as we have said, 590 ; while 
in 1871, from 1,576 disasters on our coasts, 626 sailors and others lost their 
lives. 

We are thus impelled to call renewed attention to the great services which 
the " National Lifeboat Institution '' continues to render to'shipfrarddced satlorB 
on the coasts of the British Isles. Such services are often given amidst thft 
greatest danger to the hardy men who so readily, through gloom and storm, 
man its lifeboats. Some conception of the character of these services can be 
formed from the accounts given in the Jav/rnal of the doings of the Hamsgate, 
Walmer, Abersoch, and other lifeboats last winter ; and probably the battla 
will have to be renewed scores of times by many a'lifeboat during the present 
winter, on behalf of the distressed mariner or fisherman. 

The Institution has now a noble fleet of 235 life-boats under its charge, and 
has contributed, sidce its flrst establishment, to the saving of mbre than 22,000 
persons wrecked on our .coasts. There are also 28 private lifeboats on the 
coasts, belonging to Harbour trustees, beachmen, and others. 
. Again^ the^ Board of Trade has on the coasts of the United ICingdbm 862 
sets of rocket and mortar apparatus, whoHy provided and paid for out of- the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. 

Eight Volunteer. life Brigades and 143 Volunteer Life Oompanies have been 
formed, for the purpose of ^nabling persons, residing on the coasts of ihe United 
Kingdom, io acqwroa knowledge of the rocket apparatus and* of tiie method 
of using it in cased of -i^aipwreek, independently of, or in co-operation "wU^ the 
Coastgoard and thefUceiYiexs of W^k. 

Bi^rywhese the erews of the lifeboats of the Institution^ as well as'fte 
coastguard men and volunteers who work the rocket, apparatus^ express tb* 
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utmost confiddnoe in the lifeboaisjand in the apparatiuh- both means oontri- 
bating every year to the rescue of hundreds of lives that must otheirwise 
inevitably have perished, no less than 4,63^ lives having been saved on onr 
coasts by those appliances, and other means, during the storms of the past 
year. 

We therefore urge, with more confidence than ever, on all who regard the 
saoredness of human life, the duty, and even the privilege, of helping fotward the 
National Lifeboat Institution — an InstitatioB which, aa we have shown above» 
has brought relief to thousands of sailors in their direst distress — who, in its, 
absence, instead of being still valuable members of the community, would long 
since have been lost in the raging tempest, leaving, in too many cases, widows 
and orphans to lament their untimely end. 

Our notice of theWreckiChart would not be complete did we not call attention 
to another and noteless important branch of work which merits the sympathy and 
support of the benevolent public. We allude to that which is taken up by the 
Shipwbecked Mariners' Society, after the poor castaways are landed on our 
shores, or which, in case of their loss, undertakes the relief of their sorrowing 
widows and families. This noble Institation was established nearly thirty-five 
years ago, and during that period has succoured upwards of 230,000 persons in 
the time of their greatest need. Were it not for its instrumentality, the crews 
on their landing would still have, as formerly, to beg their way, naked and 
barefoot, to their homes ; but now, by means of nearly 1,000 honorary agents 
acting the part of the Good Samaritan, the moment they reach the shore they 
are met by a friendly hand who boards, lodges, clothes, provides medical care 
when necessary, and forwards them to John 0*Groats, the Land's End, or 
wherever their homes may be ; and, in the case of foreigners, to their nearest 
consuls ; in this way acting as the representatives of the nation's charity, 
besides clearing the country of " turnpike sailors,'' or impostors, travelling 
under the pretence of having been shipwrecked ; thus, this Society does all in 
its power to preserve the lives of our gallant seamen after they have been 
rescued from the devouring element : 5^630 persons were so relieved during 
the past year. 

Another branch of its work is " to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
sffliotion," by giving them relief, not only at the time of the loss of their 
busbands, but by assisting them with small annual grants to help them to keep 
a bouse over their heads ; and in this way 3,971 widows, orphans, and aged 
parents were relieved last year. The committee meet once a week at Hibemia 
Cbambers, London Bridge; and, during the past year, they distributed in 
small sums no less than j615,412, inclusive of the relief afforded to shipwrecked 
persons by the agents on the coasts. 

That the seamen and fishermen appreciate the Society is shown by their 
voluntarily subscribing upwards of JQ7,000 a year ; and this is a good evidence 
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of the increase of provident habits amongst a proverbially fhonghtleBS 
class. 

The Society also gives rewards for saving life on the high seas or abroad, 
and in this department 35 gold and 242 silver medals, with Jg2,005, have 
been awarded for heroic exertions in saving the lives of 5,794 persons. * 

It will be obvious, therefore/ that the Shpwrecked Mariners' Society 
needs a large annual income to carry out so National and so Christian ft 
work on behalf of a body of men, to whose skill and courage, under God, 
Great Britain owes her proud pre-eminence among the nations of the earth, 
and the universality of its operations in the cause of charity, our readers 
will no doubt think, deserves an echo in the household of every British home. 



'* GOD MOVES IN A MYSTEEIOUS WAY." 

By a Clergyman's Daughter. 

This truth, which we all believe, was most wonderfully shown in the following 
true incidents, which occurred in a village well known to me, a few years ago. 
I thought the simple account of them might interest some, and lead them more 
than ever to believe that our God is a prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering 
God, and to trust Him when they cannot trace Him. This belief is par- 
ticularly important in connection with our Sunday scholars. How many a 
prayer we have offered for them, and how little results we have seen ! Let ns 
not fear or be disheartened. " God moves in a mysterious way." Those very 
children over whom we have grieved, and been almost tempted to think our 
prayers were thrown away, may be the very ones who, in years to come, will 
rise up and bless God for the lessons learned in that Sunday-school, and show 
by their conduct the answer to their teachers' prayers. 

In a village on the eastern coast might frequently be heard the czy, " Ship 
ashore ! Ship on the sands ! " It was a sad, startling cry, breaking, as it 
frequently did, the stillness of the midnight hour ; it was a cry always re- 
sponded to at once by the brave men who inhabited that litile fishing village, 
for well they knew the danger. All round the coast were sandbanks, with 
only narrow openings between, and many a brave ship has struck there, and 
before help could reach its crew every soul perished. The white waves con- 
tinually breaking over them seemed to one's fancy like gravestones for the 
numbers lying there, till the sea shall give up her dead. The constant shift- 
ing of these sands greatly increased their danger, as no chart could be 
depended on ; and without a pilot there was no safety. Often have I heard, 
during the service in the dear old church, the well-known cry, and instantly 
men and boys would ru&h out, jumping seats, galleries, anything that im- 
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peded their progress ; and their clergyman, as eager as themselves, left without 
a congregation, quickly finished his sarmon and followed them on to the clifif. 
One autumn day, bitterly cold, rainy, and miserable, when nearly all the men 
of the village were on the *' North Sea fishing," and the few who remained 
were two miles off, at the nearest harbour, the ** call to the diff," as the sum- 
mons was familiarly called, rang through the village. We followed. When we 
reached the cliffy I shall never forget the sight : the sea was extremely rough, 
breaking every minute in huge waves on the shore ; the wind terrific ; even 
standing on the cliff was almost impossible. At the distance of about a 
mile from the shore lay the barque, pitching every moment her bows foremost 
into the surging billows ; it was a frightful sight. We could see distinctly 
dark figures clinging to the rigging, and we knew well no human being could 
live long in the biting cold, with the water constantly dashing over them ; and 
every moment we expected to see her go down. In that hour how powerless 
seemed the arm of man ! All felt, I believe, '* If the Lord be not our helper, 
vain is the help of man.'' " Get out the lifeboat ! launch the lifeboat ! " was 
the cry. Oh, why was there such delay ? Why did they linger ? Was it 
that those brave men hesitated to jeopardize their lives for strangers, that they 
did not start at once^ when every moment was of such vital importance ? The 
reason of the delay was soon explained : there were not enough men to man 
the lifeboat ; she was a large boat, requiring thirty men to man her, and 
about double that number to launch her. Most of the men, as I have said, 
were &t sea, the others two miles off at the harbour ; they ran as fast as they 
could, but the strong biting wind met them the whole way, and to all standing 
on the cliff it seemed as if they would never come. What could be done ? It 
was an awful moment ; lives being lost in sight of land, and we could do 
nothing. All felt, I believe, how powerless was man to help, how weak his 
arm to save ; and numbers fell on their knees on the cliff and prayed that He 
who stilled the raging of the Sea of Galilee, so that there was a great calm, 
would grant that the help so earnestly looked for might arrive in time. 

" God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform." 

It was in answer to the prayer of two ladies that ship's crew were saved, though, 
I believe, to this day they do not know it. The men had to run along the cliff, 
and behind a hedge two stranger ladies had fallen on their knees ; they were 
seen by a young man who belonged to the crew of the lifeboat as he ran by. 
He was a wild thoughtless young man, but brave as a lion. He said nothing 
of what he had seen, but helped at once to get off the boat. AU this htfd oc- 
<^oned a long delay, and the barque, after pitching violently many times, at 
length sunk and disappeared. When a little way from the shore they had to 
pass a most dangerous place. Before they reached it the coxswain stayed the 
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boat. ** Boys," he said, " shall we tnm back ? To go on is almost certain 
death ; we have wives, children, and sisters on shore, and our lives are very 
precious to them ; besides which, the ship is gone, and no doubt all hands 
perished. What shall we do ? " The crew hesitated. Don't blame them. It 
seemed a forlorn hope to go on, and life and home were very sweet to them. 

At last, up started the young man, P , who had seen the ladies. 

" Oh, let us go on," he said, " for as I ran j&rom L I saw behind a hedge 

two ladies praying. I am a wild chap; but 1 do know and believe God 
answers prayer. I am sure we shall save some lives." The words acted like 
a tonic ; no one dreamed of turning backj on they dashed safe through the 
dangerous breakers ; none on that cliff that day wiU ever forget the deep-felt 
sob of thankfalness which rose as the boat was seen safe over the dangerous 
part ; she contained the hearts' treasures of most standing there. On they 
went to where the barque went down ; not a sign of any of her crew ; they 
drifted down four miles without seeing any one, then one poor man was 
picked up strapped to a piecto of wreck, then another, and another — in all eight 
men were saved. Snatched as it seems from the very jaws of death, may we 
hope that the lives -so miraculously saved will be henceforth devoted to the 
service of God, '* who moves in a mysterious way." Yet how often, alas, do 
men, on recovering from sickness that seems nigh unto death, instead of tam- 
ing over a new^leaf, become m:>re hardened than ever, and the last end of those 
men is worse than the first. But to return to my story. They landed' the ^rescued 
crew, and one and all told the tale of how, in that moment 6f dotibt, the'young 
man's words, and his belief iix an answer to the ladies' prayer, had nerv6d their 
arms and strengthened their spirits, and led them to go on when all seemed so 
hopeless. How truly does this show us the influence one person may have 
over the lives of others, either for good or bad. How earnestly should we 
pray that our influence may be for good, not for evil, that many precious 
jewels may, through us, be added to our Saviour's crown. 

The end of the story shows no less how wonderful and mysterious are God's 
ways. The men who were rescued were Piedmontese ; they were so exhausted 
and worn that it was some days before they could be moved and forwarded to 
London, where their Consul was to supply them with necessaries and send 
them home. Daring the delay several bodies were washed ashore; among 
them one very suspicious-looking corpse. It was soon recognised as the body of 
the pilot, who had been engaged to guide them through the dangerous 
strait. The body was pierced by wounds, made evidently by some blunt in- 
strument, and large s1x)nes were tied to the feet and neck. Of course the general 
idea 'was they had liad a quarrel, murdered the pilot, and tried to sink his 
body, and people moralised, how murder would always out, and of l^e swift 
judgment that had so sppn overtaken them, put- God's eye is in every place; 
He will QOt sufler the iunpcent to peodsh, though a dark storm-may iseem ia- 
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clined to Jfall. Truly, " behind a frowning providence He hides a smiling 
fece." Every cloud has a silver lining, if we only look for it. The poor ship- 
wrecked men reiterated their innocence, but no one believed them, and, with 
iieir very imperfect knowledjge of English, it was extremely difficult for 
them to prove it. They were examined and remanded till an interpreter could 
arrive from London. All seemed dark for them ; they had indeed escaped from 
the fury of the sea, but, in a strange country, among those who fully believed 
them guUty, and about to be tried for murder, their condition was indeed 
pitiable. The Fsalmisfs words seemed indeed true in their case : ** They laid 
to my ohargd things that I knew not." But, as the hymn most truly says : . 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 
God is His own interpreter. 
And He wUl make it plain.'* 

And so it. proved. About two miles from the shore was stationed. It light 
ship ; two men were always on board of her, who only came to the siiore at 
stated 1£mes, and heard very little of passing events. Just at this time some 
gentlemen in a ' yacht called at the floating light, and pitying the 
I<^y life they led th^e, left some papers. The men there reltd for 
the first time of the discovery of the body, and the suspicion attaehed td 
the poor shipwrecked men.. The truth flashed at ooce across their' minds 
and, obtaining Idare, one of them hastened to show and explain aU the cdreum* 
stances to the magistratesu The facts word simply these : — The. body of the 
pilot ha4 beoome full of gas— not an uncomrn^n thing— aM would notidnk, 
bat kept floating round them ; they therefore dtraek their boa^ooks in se^al 
times to allow the gas to escape and the body to sink ; but, finding that this 
did not succeed^ they took it on board, fastened the stones in the manner 
described, and seeing no more of it, the circumstance passed from, their mind 
till the paper came into their hands. Of course the innocence, of the 
Hedmontese was clearly proved, and one and all vied with each otlier in 
showing them ^every kindness and attention. 

My object in^ telli^Qg these two incidents, for the truth ^£ which I can vouch^ 
wiijl be f uUy answered- if it but encooeaged one fearful, trembling one, belore 
whoin>tl^^ p^th of life 39090^ so .dark aad USicefftaxn, to trust tha'lor?^ig?0are of 
that Father whQ '-behind a^&owninig-pi^ovid^nce still hides a smi^mgdeus^Jj 
Whooo^ldhave thought that a young man so wild and thoughtless as O—'.^^P-c.^^ 
would havo paid^ any atlf^tiott'to the prstyer of . two ladies ? God's ways^itna 
not €iur;WiPrys$ He can tioutib'the- ibjaxdest heart, and by the mbstriiidikaiy 
Baeans. -And snrely He w ho c ar es for t)nr body-, who numbers thenrery hairs 
of our headB,:.will-iako care of bur souls — those souls He s^nt His Son to save. 
Oh ! let us not fear^^v^^ubi,- )»u^Q>di¥vein' the love of 'ti!^'^ather,^who sent 
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His only Son to suffer and die for us ; and the love of that Son who came not 
to call the righteous hut sinners to repentance ; and of the Holy G-host, the 
Comforter, whose office it is to comfort the fainting heart, and bring to its 
remembrance all the promises of Christ He made while on earth. — Ghurcik 
Sunday-School Magazine, 



A VISIT TO GREENWICH OBSERVATORY.* 

** Time," says the dictionary, *' is the measure of duration." ** Time," says 
a great authority, Lord Brougham, " is the succession of ideas, that is, like 
pearls on a golden thread, the world is being gradually enriched by the ideas 
of men." This definition, to a plain blunt man, would be rather unsatis&ctorf 
on account of the slowness of the speed and the poverty of the stock of time. 
Yet it only serves to show how difficult it is to define what we assume we 
all know about, and which is on our lips every day. If we were asked for the 
best definition of time, we would point to that grand old standard, the Book 
of books, and from the commission delivered to the Minister of Thyatiift, 
take these words : " I gave her space to repent, and she repented not*' Here 
is the true mission and meaning of time. Having taken our readers to the 
highest authority and to the grandest definition, we turn to a work* in which 
is narrated an interesting visit to Greenwich Observatory. 

** 1 should like," says our author, '' to give my readers some idea of this in- 
stitution, and the services which the English nation requires from. it. Green- 
wich Observatory should hardly be separated from the interests of the great 
fleets, for the benefit of which it was founded, guiding as it does, by an earnest 
study of the celestial movements, their distant voyages over the surfELce of 
every sea. 

Greenwich takes an honourable place among the ancient historical towns 
of England. Edward IV. resided here ; here, too, in a palace now no longer 
existing, Henry YHI., Mary Tudor, and Queen Elizabeth had their birth- 
place. 

Following the custom hallowed by time, the porter at the Observatoiy 
is a pensioner from Greenwich Hospital— that is, an old sailor. I entered 
a well-lighted apartment, the walls of which were covered with charts, en- 
gravings, photographic portraits of the Moon, and Donati's fiamous comet, 
which appeared in 1858. Mr. Airy,f the Astronomer Royal, is a man 
who has grown grey in the study of the stars; his energetic features 
indicate the incessant activity of the strong intellect which for more 
than a quarter of a century has upheld the reputation of Greenwich Obsar- 



# From " English Seamen and Divers," by Alphonao Esquires. 
fNow Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B., M.A., F.E.S. 
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vatory. On Hs writing-table were heaped a quantity of papers coYeted with 
calcnlations, and a mass of letters as to a thousand matters of business. A 
large iron onpboard contains all the precious documents which will, no doubt, 
one day serve to trace out the scientific history of the nineteenth century. 
Here, for instance, are preserved the letters and authentic documents which 
are destined to modify certain received opinions as to the discovery of the 
planet Neptune. In this cupboard may be also found the records of bygone 
errors and chimerical ideas, whidi one wonders to find reappearing in this 
enlightened age. 

It is difficult to believe that many amongst the English still confound 
astronomy with judicial astrology; but Mr. Airy preserves a very curious 
collection, letters that he has received from all classes of persons asking what 
bis terms are for drawing a horoscope. Sometimes it is a young man wishing 
to know " who will be his wife," at others it is a lady, on the eve of embark- 
ing in the great business of life, who desires to consult the stars. Postage 
stamps are occasionally sent with these missives, and he or she who consults 
the oracle promises to make known, if necessary, the true day and hour of 
their birth. The fact is, that a great many people can scarcely understand 
how the astronomers can contemplate the vault of heaven by day and 
night, without endeavouring to trace out the secret of human destiny. Some 
years back, a young lady dressed in good taste applied at the door of the 
Observatory; she felt interested in one of her near relations, a sailor in 
the Pacific Ocean, from whom no news had been received for several years. 
After she had had a few minutes' conversation with one of the assistants, she 
went away bathed in tears because the stars were not able to tell her if the 
object of her affection was still alive.'^^ 

On the ground that Greenwich Park now occupies there then stood an 
ancient tower, built about the year 1440 by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and uncle to King Henry VI. In the time of Elizabeth it was called MireJUur. 
In 1642 the name of Greenwich Castle was given to it. Sir Jonas Moore and 
Sir Christopher Wren pointed out the site of this fortress to Charles II. as the 
place that was best adapted for the construction of an observatory. The old 
feudal tower was therefore pulled down, and over its remains was raised an 
edifice dedicated to the contemplation of the stars. 

* TMs naturally recalls to our minds an episode in the life of Frederick W. 
Herschel. During a very rainy summer, a farmerjn his neighbourhood came to ask 
Hs opinion, or rather the opinion of the stars, as to the day that would best suit 
for making his hay without any fear of showers. The great astronomer led him 
to a window, and pointing with his finger to a meadow where the grass had been 
mowed and was rotting in the wet : " You see that field? " said he; '' well, it is 
miae. Isn't that enough to show you that, as regards rain and fine weather, I am 
not a bit more of a conjuror than any of ray neighbours ? *' 

B 
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The bnilding was scarcely finished ere Fkmsteed was installed in it, with 
the title of Astronomer Royal, and an emolnment of jglOO a year. He pie- 
sided over the new establishment for more than half a century, and spent mare 
than ^2,000 of his own money. His works wUl always be looked upon in 
England as the starting-point of modem astronomy. He may be deemed the 
founder of Ghreenwich Observatory. His successors were HaUey, Bradley, 
Nathaniel Bliss, and Dr. Nevil Maskelyn, the author of four volumes, of 
which it was said by Delambre, "that if, in consequence of some great 
revolution, every record of science had been utterly lost, with the exception of 
this collection, in it would be found materials quite sufficient for building np 
again the edifice of modem astronomy." Maskelyn was followed by John 
Pond, who died in 1835 ; his place is now supplied at Greenwich by Mr. Aiiy. 

The Astronomer Eoyal is nominated by the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
performs his fanctions under the warrant of the Great Seal of State; his 
salary is fixed at £800 per annum. One of his principal duties is to preserve 
for Greenwich Observatory that character which the founder himself wished 
to impress upon it. The Astronomer Boyal is consequently bound by the 
express terms of his commission *'to devote himself with the greatest care to 
correcting the tables of the celestial movements, and to determine the positions 
of the fixed stars, in order to furnish the long-desired means of discovering the 
longitude at sea, and of thus bringiag to perfection the art of navigation.'' It 
is also necessary that he should reside in the Observatory, and devote all his 
time to the duties of his office, never absenting himself for any long period 
without having previously obtained the sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Consulted, as he is, by various branches of the Government, he is able to 
render assistance to the public service by his advice and information, well 
assured that he himself can never be affected by any of the changes in official 
power, or by any of the results of political conflict. His residence has a 
garden attached to it, which is parted off from the grounds of the Park, and 
well planted with fruit-trees. He has under his control eight assistants, and 
ordinarily six computers. 

It is curious to see these computers in their two offices, one situated on the 
ground floor, near tlie study of the Astronomer Boyal, and the other isolated in 
one of the quietest parts of the Observatory, all sedately occupied in reckoning 
up, from morning till night, dull columns of figures. The greater part of them 
are altogether ignorant of astronomy ; they calculate blindly, without discrimi- 
nately knowing what they are attempting to prove, " and these do the best," 
added Mr. Airy, smiling. 

Before describing what Greenwich Observatory is, it would perhaps be 
better first to state what it is not. It relinquishes to other inquirers the task 
of discovering spots in the sun and mountains in the moon. The observa- 
tions of the assistants are not directed either to the figures of the planets or 
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to the extraordinary movementB of the double stars revolTing one round the 
other in the depths of the firmament, or the mysteries of the nebuke. What a 
firmness of character, what a truly English strength of will have these 
observers shown, in voluntarily drawing a veil over some of the most splendid 
wonders of the heavens ! At the time of John Pond, a telescope twenty feet 
in length had been erected in the establishment at great expense ; but as it 
was a strong attraction to visitors he caused the instrument to be dismantled. 
About the year 1847, M. Letebours offered to Greenwich Observatory 
the largest refracting telescope which hsul ever been constructed. The 
temptation was certainly a great one ; it would have been flattering to 
the self-esteem of the institution to have possessed a wonder of this 
sort, unique as it was in the world. Mr. Airy need only have said the 
word, and the Lords of the Admiralty would assuredly have consented 
to make the purchase. But the Astronomer, on the contrary, held the present 
aloof with a determined hand. What was it that he feared ? The perfidious 
influence of such a siren, which ^ by concentrating attention on the beauties 
of the heavens, would perhaps have turned away the attention of the 
assistants from their daily task, and thus compromised the success of the 
Observatory. 

An observation of the sun takes place at least once a week at mid- day, in 
the Transit-circle Room, and a large portion of the staff of the establishment 
take a part in it ; but it is at night that one can form the best idea of the mode 
in which the transit of the celestial bodies over the meridian is duly verified. 
The first observations made with the new transit-circle date from 1851, and 
from that time to the present they have never been discontinued. The 
assistant who is appointed, aided by this instrument, to watch the state of the 
heavens, is on guard for twenty-four hours, i.e. from three in the morning until 
three a.m. the next day. Except under extraordinary circumstances, 
the same tluties are never assigned to an assistant two days running. 
Havmg already worked some hours after sunset, he goes home to take his 
evening meal, and when he returns into the Transit-circle Boom it is quite 
Qight. The shutters which during the day shut in a part of the ceiling are 
now unclosed, and by means of this aperture the whole sky seems thrown 
open to the room. 

Having consulted his list and adjusted his telescope, he commences his 
steady gaze. His intentness can only be compared to that of a sportsman, or 
still better to that of a pointer dog, only instead of a partridge or a woodcock, 
he is eagerly waiting to see a star get up. There it is at last ! It comes into 
Tiew quick and sudden as a meteor. Scarcely has it entered into the tele- 
scopic field of sight than it appears to approach rapidly some objects which 
look like a series of transverse iron bars placed at equal distances from each 
other. These, however, in reality are nothing but threads of the thickness of 

b2 
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a spider's web, stretched according to a systein in the interior of the telescope, 
and wonderfully magnified by the power of the lenses. 

The assistants are all astronomers by profession, and their eyes have been 
well trained by continual practice. How, then, can it happen that their 
observations do not always prove accordant one with another ? There is a 
physiological mystery hidden in the fact into which it would be interesting to 
penetrate. Each observer, although operating with the same instrament and 
guided by the same plan, perceives a celestial phenomenon — as, for instance, 
the transit of a star — either sooner or later than another does. This vana- 
tion is attributed to the idiosyncrasy of the sense of sight in each uidiYidnaL 
or to the more or less prompt manner in which the eye telegraphs its impres- 
sion to the brain. It must, of course, be quite understood that no consider 
able inequalities of time are in question here; it is, at the most, some 
fraction of a second that I am alluding to; but the astronomical transit 
observations are of so delicate a nature that the slightest errors would destroy 
their worth. Under these circumstances it has been found necessary to 
establish an average or standard, and each observer gets to know precisely 
how far his visual faculties vary from the ideal. Hence arises a question, in- 
comprehensible to the uninitiated, which, however, is commonly asked among 
astronomers themselves — "What is the value of your personal equation?' 
This inquiry is answered by a figure expressing the particular amount of 
deviation from the standard. The most singular thing is, that the value of 
this personal equation is different in the same individual as regards the 
various celestial bodies ; some can very quickly discern the phenomena of 
a fixed star who are much slower in perceiving those of the moon, and 
vice versa. In order to obviate the inconvenience which might result from the 
variations in personal equations, they also have recourse to a very ingenious 
plan : an eye-piece with two tubes allows two assistants simultaneously to 
observe the passage of the same star over the same threads in the instrument; 
they both listen to the ticking of the clock marking the seconds, and separately 
calculate the results of their observation, which are afterwards compared. To 
obtain a greater degree of certitude, they occasionally exchange places. In 
this way the slightest chances of error are eliminated. 

The aberrations of the instrument must also be taken into account Not- 
withstanding its excellence and the solidity with which it is fixed to stone 
walls sunk into the ground, it sometimes is affected by slight vibrations, which 
can only be attributed to the terra firrrui on which it is constructed. Mr. 
Airy has noticed this same phenomenon at Cambridge, whence he has come 
to the conclusion, " that the surface of the earth, commonly regarded as the 
base of all solidity, is itself in movement." 

We have read of bom poets, and born and born again preachers ; but not 
till we read our author did we think of bom astronomers : yet he seems to 
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make oat a case. He says : " A faculty which certain astronomers possess is 
most astonishing ; it is the power of an instinctive or automatic measure. 
Before applying his eye to the telescope, the assistant looks at the dial of the 
transit'clock, and listens for an instant or two so as thoroughly to catch the 
time of the heating of the seconds. Having thus worked himself up to the 
rhythm of the strokes, he continues to he ahle to mark, by a sort of internal 
movement, the least fractions of the time which succeeds. From this moment 
forward he is himself an aDimated clock. But the observer must take good 
care not to devote the whole of bis attention to this measurement of the time, 
for he has need of the largest portion of his powers in order to note and dissect 
the various phenomena of the passage of the stars. As his visual faculties 
and his mind must be occupied with these latter objects, he must count the 
seconds by a sort of mechanical instinct, and in no way by intellectual action. 
This faculty is' an acquired one, and in some persons is quickly enough de- 
veloped by practice ; but if an individual does not possess the germ of it, he 
will never be able to make himself a practical astronomer." 

Our author informs us that '* from the new moon to the full moon all the 
small planets are inspected at Greenwich, and from the full moon again to the 
new moon they are watched at Paris. This mutual change of duties has some- 
what alleviated the burden of astronomical labours in both coimtries ; but 
nevertheless their task is a hard one. It is sometimes necessary to watch the 
starry vault for ten or eleven hours in succession through some of the fine 
winter nights. These fine nights, though, are frosty ; the sky, transparent as a 
slab of crystal, is all open over the head of the observer, and the sidereal light 
may help to illuminate, but it cannot warm. It would be of no use to light a 
fire in a place which differs but little from the open air. The assistant enters 
the Park-gates, of which he is provided with a key, in the gloom of the winter 
sunset, and leaves again happy at his release, though benumbed with cold, 
before the rising of the sun has blotted out the other luminaries in the bright- 
ness of the day. 

We think that all who go down to the sea in ships should have some 
information imparted to them concerning this invaluable institution. The 
ignorant man is in danger of being selfish, as he wajks the deck in all weathers 
every night, prepared for all calls to duty, he thinks of the happy landsman 
wrapped in soft slumbers, and wishes himself at the cozy moorings ; but let 
him remember that there are watchers on shore every night, not for four 
hours, but for ten and twelve hours, and that without the care and devotion 
and absorbing study of these men, there would be no ** Nautical Almanack.' 
'' It is in fact to Greenwich Observatory that the mariner looks for information 
sufficient to enable him to ascertain his position at sea, the bearings of the 
point he has to touch at, and of the rocks and shoals he must avoid in the 
course of his voyage. The astronomer watching the celestial movements on 
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the Utile hill in the Park stretches oat over the immensity of the ocean a 
lielpinghand to the sailor wandering from his course on the great watery 
"waste, and, as it were, compels the stars to lead him safe to port." 

Of all the heavenly bodies with which navigation is concerned, the moon is 
undoubtedly the most important It is, therefore, for her inspection piinci- 
pally that Greenwich Observatory has been founded. For many years this 
establishment has made itself famous by its studies of our satellite. Up to 
1814 it was applied to for every information relative to the practical survey of 
the heavens. Since the above time the German astronomefrs have availed 
themselves of the observations of the sun made at Eonigsberg ; but those of 
the moon made at Greenwich defy, and doubtless will long defy, all rivalry. 
This superiority is of such extent that the French Minister of Marine writes 
from time to time to the Astronomer Boyal at Greenwich to obtain lunar 
tables of that establishment, which are, in fact, an authority over all Europe. 

The dark nights of November are sleepless nights for the assistants. They 
are exposed during many hours to the irritating gusts of the west wind, and 
meet full in their eyes the depressing light of the moon — of all lights the 
most fatiguing to the sight. And yet Phoebe is decidedly the favourite at the 
Observatory : when several objects at once contend for the attention of the 
Greenwich astronomers, she always obtains the preference. It has been a 
custom in the establishment, since time immemorial, to suspend on Sundays 
their celestial observations. On this day the heavenly bodies are allowed to 
have a holiday, but there is one solitary exception, and that is the moon. The 
Argus-eyes that watch her know no repose, either by night or day, during the 
whole year. She is talked of very much as if she were a real person ; she has 
an age and 9k face, she is young or old according to t}ie number of days which 
have elapsed since her birth. 

The moon, too, has mountains ; she also has volcanoes, which can be dis- 
tinguished by their circular form. The latter are so easily to be recognised 
that names have been given them, and astronomers have gone even further 
than this, they have measured them. There is, for instance, the extinct 
crater of Tycho ; it is, I am assured, forty-seven miles in extent. The escarp- 
ments, the cliffs, and the external mountain chains which surround it are 
elevated three miles above the plain shut in by this serrated boundary of hills* 
on which also a kind of central rampart rises more than a mile in height. 
One is thus able to form some idea of the physical organization of the moon, 
and also of the boldness of human intellect, which, not content with exploring 
the earth, seeks to penetrate the mysteries of other worlds. By the aid of 
very powerful telescopes they go so far as to distinguish the various strata 
of rocks composing the mouths of the volcanic caverns. As far as they hate 
hitherto gone, however, there are no certain signs of vegetation ; it is an arid 
mass, a surface of a kind of pumice-stone, bristling with mountains, and inter- 
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eected with abysses, an inanimate world, or perhaps a world on the point of 
springing into life. The time of the fnll-moon is the most favonrable moment 
for observing this luminary, and yet when its youthful crescent glides into 
the heavens, sharp and bright as the sickle of the reaper, it is then also a very 
interesting object to survey through the telescope. One then sees the whole 
circle of the moon, but its crescent alone is illuminated, and the remaining 
portion of its pale disc is but faintly sketched out in a kind of penumbra, or 
half-shade — an effect, it is said, of the reflected light of the earth. 

Another very curious application of astronomy is that which was put in prac- 
tice about 1844, in order to divide territories almost unknown to travellers. 
Between Canada and the northern portion of the United States of America there 
lies an impenetrable region, where dark virgin forests, deep ravines, and 
dismal marshes have long defied the efforts of the two Governments and all 
the appliances of geodetical science. On account of all these obstacles, the 
boundaries of the two countries had not been definitely fixed in these regions. 
In 1843, Lord Canning wrote to the Astronomer Boyal to call his attention to 
the subject, and Mr. Airy advised him to send to the spot some military 
engineers, to whom he, Mr. Airy, would previously give some useful instruc- 
tions. In consequence of this advice, some oficers of the above corps repaired 
to (rreenwich, whence, after certain preliminary studies, they left for Canada. 
Two groups of observers, each party being furnished with a telescope, a 
chronometer, and some other instruments, placed themselves at the two lateral 
extremities of the wild country which it was their business to divide. By 
means of calculations, dictated in a great measure by the movements of the 
celestial orbs, they traced out a boundary-line in conformity with the nature of 

4 

the treaties which had been signed between England and the United States. 
The two parties being placed at a great distance from each other, they had no 
means whatever of coming to any understanding as to the progress of the opera- 
tions. The studies and calculations being terminated, one of the two groups of 
engineers advanced slowly through the forest, cutting out a path in a straight 
line in the direction previously arranged, which they followed on the credit, as 
it were, of the stars. How great was the astonishment and joy of these 
gallant geometricians when, having cut their way through forty-two miles of 
brushwood and trees, they perceived from the summit of a hill the goal they 
had been aiming at. Right in front of them, on another eminence not very 
far off, they caught sight of a gap cut in the dense and sombre curtain 
of the woods. This gap became more and more extensive, and soon 
disclosed to view the other body of engineers approaching from the oppo- 
site side of the district. The two lines thus met end to end ; the difler- 
^ce between them did not exceed 340 feet, and this very slight deviation 
was owing to an error of only one second in the difference of longitude. 
England and the Government at Washington hastened to recognize as 
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the botindary of thd two State this line marked out by the authority of ihe 
heavens. 

Greenwich Observatory, as we ;see, neglects no opportunity of bringing 
the stars and their movements into relation with the affairs of political and 
civil life ; but first and foremost it requires from the celestial orbs some means 
for measuring the time of day. It seems a very simple thing now-a-days to 
know what time it is, thanks to the progress in the art of horology, and there 
are many persons who have but little suspicion of the trouble it costs to airiye 
at such a pitch of accuracy. We must, however, confess that our watches and 
even our best time-pieces would not be very long before they were all numing 
wild if we did not possess the means of occasionally caUing them to order. 
"Where are we to look for the true prototype of the " right time " ? One of the 
principal functions of the Astronomer Royal is to furnish the standard of time, 
and his task most certainly is not a very easy one. He must, in a manner, seek 
for the right time in the heavens, and when he has brought it down to earth 
he must multiply and circulate the indications of it by means of instruments 
the precision of which shall leave nothing to be desired. 

" I am going to show you the clock which sets the time for all England, " 
said the Astronomer Royal to me, as he conducted me into a little room, 
occupying one of the oldest parts of the edifice. Covered with its simple 
mahogany case, this mother elock, as it is called, is not unlike one of those 
venerable wooden-cased clocks that one meets with sometimes in the old 
English manor-houses. No one, however, could fail to discover that the 
mechanism in this time-keeper is new and uncommon. Its chief characteristic 
is that it possesses two distinct attributes : in the first place it marks the 
time most exactly ; and in the next, it communicates this power to other clocks 
as weU. It has therefore been called the mother clocks because it animates in 
the Observatory eight of its daughters. Its dial is divided into three circles, 
one of which marks the hours, another the minutes, and a third the seconds. 
One hand only moves round each of these dials, and thus points oat the 
generally accepted measures of time. 

The Observatory transmits signals every hour to the telegraph of&ce in 
Lothbury, in the City of London, whence, by a network of galvanic wires, 
the knowledge of the true time is spread along the lines of railway to the 
extremities of Great Britain. This vast JEolian harp covers thus with its 
chords nearly the whole surface of the British Isles, and vibrates in unison 
with one prime mover. 

As regards the true time, these telegraphic wires have a double mission ; the 
current leaving Greenwich transmits the signal given by the clock at the 
Observatory, and what is called a return current then communicates the 
errors of the other clock on which the mother has just acted. " I would never 
undertake to regulate a clock from which I did not get regular replies," said 
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the Astronomer Royal.. And just as we were passing in &ont of a galvanic 
apparatas, " stop," he added, ** the great clock at Westminster is at this very 
moment giving me an account of itself; it goes well, and is only the twentieth 
part of a second slow. Twice a day in this way it keeps me informed 
of the state of its health." 



LIFE-BOATS AND LIFE-BUOYS. 

We are glad to find that the Board of Trade have issned, on this all- 
important snhject, the following circular as supplementary to the Merchant 
Seamen's Act, viz : — 

Lifeboats and Life-buoys. — The 292nd Section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, is as follows : — 

The following rules shall he observed with respect to Boats and Life-buoys 
(that is to say) : — 

" (1.) No decked ship (except ships used solely as steam tugs, and ships 
engaged in the whale fishery) shall proceed to sea from any place in the 
United Kingdom, unless she is provided, according to her tonnage, with boats 
duly supplied with all requisites for use, and not being fewer in number, nor 
less in their cubic contents, than the boats the number and cubic contents 
of which are specified in the Table marked S. in the Schedule hereto, for the 
class to which such ship belongs. 

" (2.) No ship carrying more than ten passengers shall proceed to sea from 
anyplace in the United Kingdom, unless, in addition to the boats hereinbefore 
required, she is also provided with a Lifeboat furnished with all requisites for 
use, or unless one of her boats hereinbefore required is rendered buoyant after 
the manner of a Lifeboat. 

" (3.) No such ship as last aforesaid shall proceed to sea unless she is also 
provided with two Life-buoys : and such Boats and Life-buoys shall be kept so 
as to be at all times fit and ready for use; Provided that the enactments with 
respect to Boats and Lifi-buoys herein contained shall not apply in any case 
in which a certificate has been duly obtained under the 10th Section of tbe 
' Passengers Act, 1862.'" 

Questions having arisen under the above-quoted section, as follows, viz. : — 

1: How should the contents of a boat be ascertained ? 

2. What should the Surveyors pass as a Lifeboat? 

3. What should be deemed to be " all requisites for use " in boats ? 

4. What should be deemed to be a Life-buoy ? 

5 Should such of the contents of a boat as are taken up by a steam-engine 
and boilers be deemed to be cubic contents of the boat ? 

6. In case of a boat fitted with steam-engines, should the boilers be provided 
with safety-valves, out of the control of the engineer when the steam is up ? 
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for the guidance of Surveyors in giving declarations under the Merch&nt 
Shipping Acts, and of officers passing ships under the Passengers Acts, the 
following instractions on the above points are issued : — 

1. In ascertaining the cubic contents of boats the Surveyor should beat in 
mind that hitherto the cubic contents of a boat have been assumed to be the 
contents pf the extreme dimensions of the boat, and have been ascertained liy 
multiplying the length, breadth, outside, and depth inside, into each other. 
Thus a boat 28 ft. long, by 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. 6 in. deep, has been 
accepted as having a cubic capacity of 833 cubic feet ; this is, of bourse, Boi 
accurate. To ascertain the contents of a boat accurately, Stirling's rule shonU 
be applied ; but, as that would entail much labour, the Board of Trade havi 
adopted the use of the factor '6. In future, therefore, the SurvByor is to taki 
the length, breadth, and depth, as before, to multiply them into each other, and 
then multiply the product by 'Q. Thus the boat 28 X 8*5 X 3 5 « 833 cubic feet, 
833 cubic feet X -6»4d9'8, this boat will therefore be assumed to be 500 cable 
feet, instead of 800 cubic feet as heretofore. The dimensions of the boats willr 
of course, remain the same as before, but their cubic contents with the same 
dimensions will be described as less. The totals of contents given in page(.| 
of Circular 591, will have to be multiplied by the factor '6. 

2. As regards Lifeboats, square-stemed boats are not to be considered flS 
Lifeboats. — No boat should be passed as a Lifeboat wherever carried, ntt- 
less at least one-third of its cubic capacity is occupied by strong and servifie* 
able air-tight compartments, so constructed, fitted, and arranged that wa^ 
cannot find its way into them. Zinc is not to be used. 

These air-tight compartments must be so distributed as to give the boatgofltj 
buoyancy and stability ; whether a part of the air-cases should be under thwailli| 
or whether they should be all in the ends and sides, must be left to the opi 
of the owner. 

Spaces filled with or containing any material are not to be deemed to be 
spaces. No boat fitted with a steam-engine is to be passed as a lifebo^ , 

No Lifeboat other than a metal Lifeboat should be passed if carried soSr 
ciently near the funnel to be injuriously affected by the heat. .• ihI 

3. As regards requisites for use. — The Surveyors should see that in allJwfcj 
the full complement of oars, and two spare oars at least, are provided (ui^ 
boats more than two spare oars ought to be provided) ; that each boat htf. 
plugs, and one set and a half of thole pins or crutches attached to the b(wtl)| 
lanyards, a baler, a rudder and tiller, or yoke and yoke lines,, a painter di 
cient length, and a boathook, the rudder and baler to be attached to the bOP 
with sufficiently long lanyards. 

In the case of Lifeboats, a mast or masts, with at least one good sail tcf 
each mast, and a life-jacket or life-belt for each oarsman, and one for the coi- 
swain, must also be provided. No life-jacket or belt should be passed tbft^ ^ 
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not capable of floating on the water for 24 hours with 23 pounds of iron 
suspended from it. 

4. As regards Life-buoys. — ^No Life-buoys stuffed with rushes, or with cork 
shavings, or other shavings, or granulated cork, or any loose material, should 
be passed. All cork Life-buoys should be built of solid cork, and fitted with 
life-lines and loops, and none should be passed that will not float for 24 hours 
in water, with 32 pounds of iron suspended from it. 

If Life-buoys are not made of solid cork, then any other strong Life-buoy of 
an approved pattern may be passed, capable of floating in the water for 24 
hours^ with 40 pounds of iron suspended from it. No contrivance is to be 
passed as a Life-buoy that requires inflation before use. 

5. As regards steam launches, or boats fitted with steam power, the contents 
taken up in the boat by the engine and boiler are not to be deemed to be part 
of clear contents of the boat. 

6. As regards the safety-valves fitted to the boilers of steam launches and of 
other boats carried by passenger steamers : the Surveyors should see that the 
boilers are provided with safety-valves out of control when steam is up, and 
subject to precisely the same rules as the safety-valves on the main boilers. 
The lifting or easing gear should actually lift the valve, and not merely the 
weight ; the boilers should also have a steam guage, a glass water guage, and 
test cocks. 

This Circular should be strictly complied with in all cases after the 1st 
January, 1874. 



THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 

By the Rev. J. Duncan Craig, D.D. 

It was a burning tropic day ; we were not far from one of the loveliest of the 
West Lidian Isles. The white cotton canvas drooped listlessly from the yards, 
the very tar seemed boiling in the seams of the bulwarks, and a stifling, dull, 
leaden, sirocco-like heat reigned around. The men were gasping for fresh air 
on the forecastle, and the windsail could scarce draw enough oxygen beneath 
to satisfy the hands below. 

A lad came up to me on the quarter-deck, as I sat beneath the canvas awn- 
ing, and said : •* Please sir, Cooper, the bos'n's mate, is very ill, and wishes to 
see you." I went forward at once, and found the men looking as though taken 
aback, and muttering in little groups to each other. " Yellow Jack has come 
on board at last, Doctor ! '* said an old quartermaster, as I passed by. It was 
but too true. When I entered the forecastle, and bent over the bos'n's mate, 
I found that he was attacked by that terrible scourge, the vomito prieto, or 
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" Oh ! Doctor, Doctor ! " he cried, " my anchor is hove short, it will soon be 
at the bows, and I am dying, and am not ready to meet the Great God," and 
he looked up at me with a ghastly glance of horror. '' Oh, Doctor," he said, 
"have you a Bible to tell me how I am to be saved? " and the strong man 
writhed in terrible agony. 

I saw that there was little hope for poor Cooper ; and, to tell the truth 
accustomed as I had been to death, this death-bed affected me greatly. I did 
my best to combat the disease, and then I went aft and looked out my neglected 
Bible. My conscience struck me as I opened it ; it was many a month since I 
had read a single chapter in it. I now opened it, and went aft to the sick man. 
I sat down by his side, and he wistfully and eagerly opened piis dying eyes, 
and fastened them upon the book and upon me with all the tremulous eager- 
ness of a soul drifting fast upon the breakers of destruction. '' Read — ^read, 
sir," he hoarsely cried. The very first passage I opened was, " What must I do 
to be saved ? " — the alarmed jailor of Philippics inquiry of St. Paul and Silas — 
and a deep moan testified poor Cooper's interest in the question. I read the 
blessed answer—" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved." 
Tears stole down my face. I lifted my heart to God in prayer to ask Him 
what to say to this dying sinner; and then it seemed to me as though a 
mother's pajrtuig words came back to me, and the old blessed seasons of family, 
prayer. 

" Can it be possible," cried Cooper, eagerly, " that such a vile sinner as I 
can be saved thus, by only believing on my Saviour ? " 
" It is not only possible, but it is true," replied I, " most true." 
And I opened up St. John's First Epistle, and read in the first chapter, 
seventh verse : '' The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
If we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world." " Behold, 
Cooper," I cried, " your Advocate with the Father ; behold Jesus, who died 
for us on Calvary's cross, and who now pleads for us before the Throne. Come 
and lay all ydur guilt and all your sins before the Lord Jesus ; ask Him to 
wash away aU your sin in His own precious blood." 

And then I knelt down by his side and prayed. Alas ! I scarce knew how 
to pray, but I cried: "Oh, blessed Bedeemer of immortal souls, wash away 
now our sins in Thy most precious blood. Pardon all our iniquities. They 
are like mountains, Lord, but oh, remove their guilty load from off us. Lord, 
help us to believe. Lord help us. Lord, cleanse away aU our iniquities in 
Thy precious blood, and give us Thy Holy Spirit.'* 
The dying man cried earnestly for pardon. ** Lord Jesus," he said, "oh, 
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wash away my gailt in Thy precious blood;'* and then he lay back quite 
wearied. 

And now I was called away — another man had been struck down by the 
terrible scourge. Another man, like Cooper, was crying out also for pardon. 
Ah ! I shall never forget that night. I shall never forget the cries for mercy 
which rang through the forecastle. It was as though the dying men saw the very 
lake of fire itself smoking and.buming before them. It was as though they felt 
as if the very craft itself was sinking beneath them, and they themselves drop- 
ping into heU. Then all that night I held up the only hope for lost sinners : 
Jesus, a Saviour, mighty to save to the uttermost all that come to Him. 

Cooper was dying about eight bells ; the death rattle was in his throat ; his 
eyes were filming in death ; but he caught my hand as I bent over him, and 
cried, ** Oh, Doctor ! thanks be to God, I have found peace through the Lord 
Jesus. I believe that He has had mercy on me as He had on the dying thief 
nailed on the cross alongside Him. I remember what He says Himself— 
' The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost' Oh, blessed 
be God for His sending my Lord Jesus to die for me, and to wash away all 
my sins in His own precious blood." He first opened his eyes, smiled sweetly, 
tried to catch my hand again, and gently murmured, *' to save that which 
was lost ; " and then the strong man lay dead before me. 

I rejoice with an exceeding joy that that night other poor weary sinners 
found, as I did myself, a pardon from their loving Saviour; There I first had 
my eyes opened to the madness of going on recklessly on the " losing tack,' 
drifting down daily and hourly on the lee shore of destruction, sacrificing 
Heaven and all its joys and glories for hell and all its horrors, and giving ap 
the happiness and peace of being a pardoned siimer here for the mad folly oi 
sin. 

Many a poor fellow was committed to the deep upon that solemn occasion, 
every toll of the ship's bell seemed to strike the seamen with awe as we lay 
there in that lurid atmosphere'; not a breath of air, the colours floating 
listlessly half-mast high, and the canvas drooping from the spars, while 
hammocked form afcer form was lowered into the ocean sparkling with 
phosphorescent fire. 

And now, dear reader, let me ask^you. Are you living for God or for your- 
self ? — are you serving God,'or serving Satan ? Do not, I entreat you, put off 
choosing for God till the dying [hour comes round. You may never have a 
dying hour of consciousness to repent in. A sudden death may befall you; 
you may fall from the foretopsail yard some stormy night if you are a seaman. 
Never shall I forget the ghastly Jface of horror of a poor fellow falling firom off 
tlie spar one night as he went past like lightning and glanced d^wninto the 
hungry surges — ^never to rise more. You may die upon the battle-field, and 
the roar of battle may sweep over your tortured frame; or you may be grasped 
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by feyer, and die in wild deliriam without one lucid interval ; or you may 
attain to old age, and your heart which now would receive Jesus as its Saviour 
may become as hard as stone, and may be seared, as God says in the Bible, 
with a hot iron, so that no impression of eternal things can rouse ii Oh ! be 
persuaded, then, by me. Go down upon your knees, and say, " Oh Lord God 
give me Thy Holy Spirit to teach me, and to take away this heart of stone, 
this evil heart of unbelief that I possess, and give me the new heart, the heart 
of flecLh, the heart that believes in, loves, and resigns itself entirely to the dear 
Lord Jesus. Forgive me aU my sins ; lay them on my sin-bearer who died on 
Calvary's cross for me, and in His precious blood wash me whiter than snow, 
and so robe me in the glorious everlasting robe of Jesus' merit and righteous- 
ness, that when I die I may stand before Thee complete in Jesus, ' Grant 
this, Lord, for His dear sake.' " Amen. 
And, then, if you come now just as you are, not trying to make yourself 

better, saying — 

" Jast as I am, withoat one plea, 
Bat that Thy blood was shed for me, 
• And that Thou bidst me come to Thep, 

Oh, Lamb of God, I come ! '' 

what joy and peace, even here, will be yours ; and then, what glory awaits 
the dying, ransomed sinner ! Years ago a young Englishman, son of a coast- 
guard officer, used to come to my church, and I heard that he was one who 
loved the Lord. He used to come every Saturday evening from a distant 
place, several miles away, and return to his occupation upon the Monday 
morning afterwards. I missed him some few Sabbaths and inquired after him ; 
I heard that he was in fever, and that his father had gone to attend him. One 
evening his father came up to my house, and said, " My boy is gone home." 
The old man sat down, and tears rolled down his cheeks. *' I was with him to 
the last," he continued ; " he was dying, dear boy, and I said to him, * Vincent, 
my lad, I find in God's Book that He sends His holy angels to convey home 
the souls that love Him. Now, if you see them, as you know, my boy — my 
own boy — ^that you are fast going to Jesus, just you give me the sign ; make a 
signal, will you ? ' * I will, father,' says he, very feebly, yet sweetly. He was 
Aye a dear lad, one that loved the Lord Jesus much, and so he just laid himself 
back upon the bed and he gave a deep sigh, and he seemed to me to pass 
^^y ; I was certain that he was dead. Well, sir, I sat there all that evening, 
by his bedside — although I was certain that he was dead — ^and I could not 
help feeling sad that he had not seen those angels of God, in fact it was grief 
to me when suddenly, as the light was flickering feebly, he seized my hand. 
* Father, father! * cried he, * I see them ! I see them ! ' * See whom, Vincent ? ' 
^ed I, astonished. * I see the dear Lord Jesus Himself,' cried he, ' standing 
^y me ; I see the angels of God round the bed ; and I hear Jesus saying 
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** Come." Good-bye, father deax/ and he dropped back dead. Oh, thank God; 
my boy is in Heaven, where I hope soon to see him again." And the old man 
brushed away the blinding tears as he went out, feebly and slowly into the 
night. " Predons in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints." " I 
heard a voice from heaven saying unto me. Write, Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest &om 
their labours : and their works do follow them.'' (Revelation xiv. 13.) 



DISASTROUS COLLISION AND LOSS OP LIFE, 

"The excitement caused by the loss of 226 lives by the recent fearful catastrophe 
in the Atlantic," writes the Morning Advertissr, " has received a fresh impetus 
from the arrival of Capt. Kobertson and the officers and crew of the 'Loch Earn/ 
who were brought into Plymouth late on the night of the 6th inst. by the pilot cut- 
ter ' Isidore,' and forwarded to their homes by the hon. agent of the ' Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society.' It appears that the * Loch Earn' had received such injoiies 
as rendered her unsea worthy, and after a vain attempt to keep her afloat, all 
hands were forced to abandon the ship and go on board the * British Queen,' 
which, luckily for them, hove in sight on the 28th November, just five days 
after the collision. The * British Queen,' Captain Masters, was bound £rom 
Philadelphia to Antwerp, with petroleum, and therefore as soon as they 
entered the Channel advantage was taken of the presence of the * Isidore' to 
transfer the castaways to her for conveyance to Plymouth. Capt. Robertson 
and all his officers concur in laying all the blame of the collision upon the 
French steamer * ViUe du Havre.* 

'' Captain Kobertson states that no effi)rt was made by the boats of the 
steamer to rescue the unfortunate people in the water. Indeed, if the state- 
ments of the officers and men of the 'Loch Earn' are to be believed, the 
French officers and crew behaved in a most disgraceful and brutal manner. 
The two boats that were launched from the ' Yille du Havre ' came alongside 
the English vessel with only an officer and four men in each, and only one 
passenger. Captain Kobertson states that had the crews of the steamer's boats 
exerted themselves in a proper manner, many more lives could have been 
saved. A remarkable corroboration of the account given by those on board 
the ' Loch Earn' is furnished in a letter written to Oalignani, by an American 
gentleman, one of the passengers of the ill-fated steamer. The writer says, 
' that so far from the passengers being excited and impeding the crew in their 
efforts to launch the boats, it was the very reverse. The French crew were 
much more demoralised than the passengers. In fact, so remarkable was the 
calmness of the ladies that it formed matter for wonder on board the 
* Trimountain.' The ladies that were saved said that they felt sore of the 
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boats taking fo^m off if the vessel was sinking.' The writer of the above letter 
aho most emphatically states that the two boats which left the ' VUle da 
Havre 'did so wzthont a single passen^r on board. We must forbear from 
repeating tlie hints that hare been thrown oat, ascribing condact to those in 
the boats of the steamer so fiendish and diabolical as is hardly to be credited. 
A strict inquiry is to tilkie place into the circumstances, and if it is proved that 
the account given by those on board the *Loch Earn' is the true one/ the 
sympathy that has been so lavishly bestowed upon the French officers and 
crew will give place to feelings of indignation and horror. Mr. Banks, the 
chief officer of the British vessel, alleges that he threatened to fire upon the 
two boats that came alongside of the 'Loch Earn' when they refused to pro- 
ceed to the assistance of the drowning people. According to the English 
account, the only person who swam to the ship was a lady with a child in her 
arms, which she was compelled to let go into the sea when she was being 
hauled up the ship's side. None of the French officers had even their clothes 
wetted, so the crew of the English vessel say ; and had it not been for the 
exertions of those in the boats belonging to the * Loch Earn,' scarcely a pas- 
senger would have been saved. From the log of the 'Loch Earn' we learn 
that she was close-hauled on the port tack, not running, as those on board the 
steamer stated, and that when they first saw the * Ville da Havre ' they only 
sighted her mast-head light, but shortly afterwards saw her other lights. The 
vessels were then well clear of each other, when suddenly the * Ville da Havre * 
starboarded her helm, which brought her right across the forefoot of the ship,' 
as she was on her port bow at the time the helm was altered. The ' Loch 
Earn' appears to have done all in her power to keep clear of the steamer, and 
the only way to account for the extraordinary manoeuvre on board the * Ville 
^a Havre ' is that the officer in charge of the latter only just then saw the 
ship, lost his presence of mind, and did the very thing ^at brought the two 
vessels into oollision. 

" This sort of aooident at sea appears to have become as fashionable as it is 
on the railway lines. Her Majesty's ship ' Bellerophon * succeed^ in s^ncKng 
to the bottom the passenger steamer * Flamsteed,' on the ^7th November last: 
The troopship * Serapis,' with the 21st Hossars on board, cajne into ooiKsioM 
off Malta on the morning of the 6th Dec wi& the steamer * Paladine,' of Londoii> 
the latter having to be run on inhere to prevent her sinking. The ' CramlingtoD/ 
outhe same day, put into Lowestoft Harbour with her bows smashed in, 
^Wng been fotil of another steamer, the < Cairo,' the latter having to be beached 
to prevent heif sinking ; and on the night of the 7th ult., in the Clyde, the pas • 
senger steamer ' Ardgowan ' was cat down to the water's edge by the Bbrdeaui^ 
steamer * Clara.' Fortunately the ' Ardgowan ' did not sink before all the 
passengers; foirty in number, wei« taken (m board the ' Clara.' 
*' Are* w# about (o luiire an epide^vie of collisions at sea similar to the xtm of. 
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j^ailway aocidents on shore ? In a erowded riyer.likathe Thaoaea or tke Cljdt 
accidentB will aometiiaes happen in spite of every precautloiQ, bnt out in open 
waters like the Mediterranean or the Atlantio, it is^ to say the least of it, 
extraordinary that vessels cannot keep clear of each other. It is acknowledged 
in one of the sworn de{K)sitions of the look-outs on board the ' Ville du Ha^ie' 
that the ship was seen fully ten minutes before the collision took pla^e, so 
thi^t it makes the negligence on board the steamer all the more criminal; for 
^hey had ample time to have avoided any foul whatever. We have carefully 
abstained from expressing any opinion as to which of the two captains' stories 
is to be believed, although the feusts of the case seem to exonerate Captain 
Eobertson from all blame in regard to the collision. It is only fair that the 
public should await the result of the inquiry before forming any idea as to the 
truth of the aUegations against the crew of the ' YiUe du Havre.' " 



THE DOMINION LINE. 

This Company, the full name of which is " The Mis^sippi and Ppminion 
Steamship Company (Limited)/' and which is now canyipg on a considerable 
trade between Liverpool and New Orleans, an4 between Liverpool and the 
Dominion of Canada* was formed so recently as the year 1870. As in the case 
of pther Transatlantiq Companies, it grew out of the sailing-ship business of the 
principal owners i^d managers* 4t • first the Company was not one having a 
corporate existence, possessing a common seal, a&d so on, but simply an asso- 
cifibtion of gentlemen in co-partnership under the Merchant Shipping Act, with 
Messrs. Flinn, Mwi, and Montgomery as Managing Owners and Ships' HoS' 
ban^s. 7he tijne fikoBm, for commenoing operations appears to have beeiiTery 
fiayoweable, so lar as. the accEUtsition And woii^idng of steamships wa^ concerned, 
fo;c,th9 price of iron was low, and the economy of fyi^h by tha combination d 
the high and low pressure engines, had been established* > The ' B<t Louis* 
a;stefaa§t of l;a27 tonsy And 200 nontinal horse-power, ^$s launched from the 
da^biai]ditig]^ardofMe8sts,Clov:0r, qfBirhenhead,.o(n the 31st July, 1870, 
fvndi sailM upon her tolt voy6^ to iNcfnt l^rleans on the 6th October, ensiiipg' 
It WM neeesg£ay,.in,l«ke ck)iistntotion of. this ship, to iill^w for the iMt ol- New 
Orlbansl being d tiati harhour » «td fit is a pecmliarity of this and all other ves- 
$^! of iihe litie, ih«lt th^ hav» ^ootbined in them a lai^ge carrying po vei^ ivitb 
a }x^ draught of Watcfr anid^conBidfiziil)Ia speedy upon » mctd^rate consnmption 
4d ooaly averaging ndt moaSe than 26 Ions a dsy. The ' St. : Loms ' was: qwMj 
followed. by the f Memphis,* the • Mississippi,' the *Vicksburg/ and the 
' Texas,' vessels averaging— say 2^00 tons. Thdy were bdlt by Messra A 
M'MUlan and Sdn, Dtmibartoti^. under oontrftcts made at a tune when evexy- 
thing as regards the cost ofmatezisJe and labour, was in &vour dT the ship 
$n]»bAS6t« A new steamsz^ the ' DominioB,^' tras lavnohoi «& Movembtt »M 
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and the Company has now building, two others, the * Ontario ' and the * Mon- 
treal/ which in their names are significant of the Canadian connecfcions of the 
Company, as the others remind one of their Southern associations. In the new 
vessels the most recent and approved mechanical appliances and improvements 
in reference to ships, including steam steering apparatus, are to be utilised, 
and their specifications are considerably in excess of the requirements for tlie 
liighest class at Lloyd's, and at the Liverpool Registry. It may be mentioned, 
also, as an interesting feature of these ships, that all their boats are to be 
upon the lifeboat principle, although hitherto the Company itself is happily not 
responsible for loss of life in any of its steamers. 

The following is a complete list of the Dominion Line, including the ships 
now on their way to completion : — 





Tons gross. 


Tons nett reg. 


► 


H.P. 


St. Louis 


1,827 




1,187 




200 


Memphis 


2,485 




1,595 




800 


MisfiisBippi 


2,240 




1,370 




250 


Vicksburg 


2,485 




1,595 




800 


Texas 


2,371 




1,508 




800 


Dominion 


8,113 




2,243 




400 


Ontario (building} 


8,113 




2,243 




400 


Montreal (do.)... 


8,113 




2,240 




400 



It was only in the year 1872 that the Company decided to extend its opera- 
tions to Canada, and the result of this was the issue of a prospectus, which 
brought the Company into its present form. The relation of this incident is 
succinctly told in the following extract from a prospectus issued on the 
80th September, 1872, by which it was proposed to raise a capital of half-&- 
miUion, in £20 shares, for the purpose of taking over the ships and the busi- 
ness of the Liverpool and Mississippi Steamship Company :-^ 

** Having, in the spring of the present year, been urged by influential Cana- 
dian friends to extend the operations of the Company to the Quebec and 
Montreal trade, it was determined to send the steamers there under the name 
of the ' Dominion Line.* The Senior Managing Owner proceeded to Canada, 
and found there, among many of the foremost men, a strong desire that the 
* Dominion Line' should become a permanent institution. A commodioiu 
wharf at Montreal was assigned to the Company's Steamers by the Harbour 
Commisioners ; the privilege of discharging cargo immediately on arrival was 
granted by the Customs' authorities; and a private subscription list was 
opened, and a large sum subscribed, with the object of adding more steamers 
to the Company's fleet, on the understanding that the constitution of the Com- 
pany would be altered from a private ownership to a Public Limited Company; 
consequently there has been formed ' The Mississippi and Dominion Steamship 
Company, Limited,' which was registered on 20th August, 1872.'* 
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The enleriog into the Cimadian business was, it will be seen, the fresh start-,, 
iflg point of the 'Miasisaippi andPominionline.' The whole of the capital 
vu at onoe snbioribed. a oonaiderable portion of it being taken in Canada. 
The owners of the ' Liverpool and Miasissippi Line ' were paid in shares ftillj 
paid ap, according to the TsJue of the steamers forming the fleet ; and one of 
the first meEunres of the new Compiui; was the entering into contracts fur 
the vessela whiuh are now building. 

That the business of the' Uissinippi and Dominion Line 'is a Ter; profit- 
able one ia dear, from the f^t that already an interim dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent, per annum has been paid to the enbscribers of the new capital, and 
lliat there are no shares on sale. In fact, tlie onlj ones to be obtained are 
those which maj be applied to the extension of the Gompanj's operations, and 
which will only have to be paid np as steamers are added to the fleet, in order 
Id complete wliat is the present programme — namely, a fortnightly line to New 
Orleans, and a weekly line to Qoebeo for Canada, with an altematiTe service 
to Portland in the winter montha. 
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Thk Nobth-Whst pA»BAOBa.— It is 
oar painftil province to record tie 
dEMb, iu. Obtober last, of that dlatm- 
goished offloer aodArotio voyager, VioB. 
Admir^ Sir Bobert Le M, M'Olore. O.B., 
whowMedaoatedatWimJieeter School, 
uid afbenrarda Bent to the Boyal Mili- 
larj Cdlegfl at Sandharst, with the 
^iair of entering the army. Bein; die- 
suited, hoifever, with the pnJOpecC of a 
niilitarj life, he ucretly left the oollogo 
wdnui away to France; but through 
Uie inflmnoe oPaa old Mend be pro- 



oared an appointment in 1621 as mid- 
shipman on board the 'Victory.' His 
flrrt voyage to the Arctic regions, in 
oonneclion with which his name after- 
wards bcoamc so famona, was under Sir 
George Boct, whom lie acooiopaniod in 
1836 to tlie Northern Sena, in H.M.S. 
'Terror,' being nearly siiipwroclted oa 
hia retnm. In 1518 lie joined the ex- 
pedition which proceeded in search of 
Sir John Franklin, from whom no tidiDgs ' 
had been received sinco he reviotnall^ . 
at ' Greenland, shortly after his depu. 
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tore from Bngland. ThiB voyage was 
onsiiooeBsfnl, and the whole paorty re- 
turned to England in 1849, when 
H'Oliixe was promoted to the rank of 

Commander. 
Another expedifcion was fitted ont 

in 1850, in which he commanded 
the ' LiTeatigator/ and in this voy- 
age it has been claimed for him that 
he obtained a result whioh had long 
been soaght, namely the disoovery of 
the Korth-West PaAsage. Intelligenoe 
of the important discovery was brought 
to England by Captain Inglefield, and 
the A4miralfcy chart was published in 
Gotober, 1859. His crews in this 
voyage^ were in great danger, not only 
from the ice, but also from their pro. 
visions fklling short. From Behring's 
Straits he travelled, by sledge and on 
foot, from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
He was frozen up from 1851 to 1853, 
but was found and relieved by Lieut, 
enant— -now Captain — Bedford Pim, of 
H.H.S. 'Besolute,' which 'ship, under 
the command of Captain KeUett, had 
been sent to his assistance, and returned 
to England in 1854. Captain M'Clure 
after his long absence was heartily wel- 
comed to his [native shores, being pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain (antedated 
to 1850), and knighted by Her Majesty, 
also receiving the reward of £5,000 
which had been ofiered many years pre- 
viously for the discovery of a passage 
to India by proceeding in a north- 
westerly direction, instead of by the 
usual route, via the Cape of Good Hope. 

The claim set up on behalf of M'Clure 
as the sole discoverer of the North- West 
Passage is thus disputed by Lady 
Franklin in the following letter : — • 
" To the Editor of the * Times,' 

" SiE, — ^Now that the grave has closed 
over the remains of the great Arctic 
navigator, Sir Bobert M'Clure, it is 
time to dissipate the confusion which 
seems still to exist in some quarters as 
to his claim to be considered the dis- 
ooverer of the North- West Passage, set 
forth specially in your Naval XnteUi- 



genoe oohmms of October 22 and 24. 

I beg of you, therefore, the favour to 
permit me, on behalf of the Expedition 
under command of my hosband, to tiate 
again the proven fiBkota of its iaoontro- 
vertibly prior claim to tl^t distinction. 
No one can dispute the great qualities 
of Sir Bobert M'Clure as a navigator of 
the highest skill and daring. The peril- 
ous voyage of the 'Investigator,' whioh 
dosed at the Bay of Meroy, midway 
between the Pacific and Atlantic, has 
won for him a world-wide reputation. 
But unfortunately it was prematurely 
assumed on his return to Bngland in 
185^ after his rescue by the ' Beeelnte/ 
that to him belonged also the honour 
of being the first to solve the problem 
of the North-West Passage ; and, as we 
all remember, rewards were showered 
upon him in due and fitting acknowledg- 
ment. But it was felt and urged by 
many, including my friend Sir Boderick 
Murohison, that future search for Frank, 
lin might reveal a priority of claim 
whioh could not be disregarded. 

** Accordingly, on the retumof Sir Leo- 
poldM'Clintock in the Tox' (September, 
1859), we learned by means of the official 
record which he recovered, that in follow- 
ing the course laid down in his instnio- 
tions, Franklin's vessels, after effecting 
extensive explorations within the Arodo 
circle, had actually found the water way 
between the two gpreat oceans precisely 
where it had been anticipated, and that 
this discovery was made at least two 
years and a half earlier than that of Sir 
Bobert H'Clure,.in another quarter. 
The expedition ha^ perished^ indeed, for 
lack of the means of rescue, but it was 
none the leas an act of jnatioe to these 
martyrs to duly tlv^t their names ahonld 
stand for ever in the history of their 
country, linked with the proud distino- 
tiou of being disooverers of the North- 
West Passage. Aooordingly, their daim 
was prominently aoknowledged and aet 
forth by the (Geographical Sodefy, and 
by the leading Arotio authoritios, who 
individually: fel^ aa I am. Awwib ^ 
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JQstice to the dead was all the more dae 
to their memories qd accant of the 
premature decisiou in favour of another. 
Oar deep obligations to Sir Leopold 
K'Clintock and his officers are thus due, 
not only for having ascertained the fate 
of mj hosband and his party, but for 
having also secured to them the distinc- 
tion which they died in winning. 

"I have in my possession from the 
aboTG high authorities (including Mur- 
chison, Beaufort, Bichardson^ the late 
venerable President of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, all now deceased) 
numerous letters and documents, which . 
have not yet been made publip, testify- 
ing to this result with the most absolute 
precision. Kot the least valuable one 
is a letter from Sir James Boss, who 
had been prominent in honouring Sir 
Robert M'Olure's achievements, hut who, 
after the return of the *Fox,* spon- 
taneously communicated to me with 
noble and touching candour, and in the 
most unequivocal terms, that the re- 
cord brought by the * Fox * proved that 
the honour of the great discovery be- 
longed to my husband's Bzpedition, and 
to it alone. The printed and published 
testimony is already ample, and abounds 
especially in the Presidential addresses 
of Sir Boderick Kurchison to the Boyal 
Geographical Society and the geogra- 
phical section of the British Association. 

" Far be it from me by anything I am 
now saying to detract from the claims of 
Sir Bobert M'Olure or his widow upon 
the gratitude of his country. It would 
pain me, indeed, if that which I have 
been compelled to say in fidelity to the 
memory of my husband should seem to 
withdraw from the . interest excited for 
the procuring an adequate provision for 
her comfort. It is my earnest hope that 
the Admiralty may find it possible to 
make her an exceptional grant of a 
pension ; but, if this cannot be, wh6 is 
there that darea not hope that our 
beneficent Queen, who has the glory of 
her country and, the welfare of her sub- 
jects at' her inmost heart, may not think 



fit to place her on the list of those who, 
are distinguished by their eminence or 
their belongings ? 

"I have trespassed. Sir, thus upon 
your indulgence, because if ^n the 
columns of the Times a statement goes 
forth to the extremities of the globe it 
becomes a matter of almost unquestioned, 
history; and it is only through thQ, 
same medium that the correction, if 
required, can be equally transmitted.. 
This is why I request the favour .of. 
your insertion of this letter, written 
under great physical wesikaes^ and 
only from the strong pressure of ^utj^ 
— I am, Sir, your obedient servant, , 

'^ Jane Franklin. 

" October 27thr 

» 

A good deal of correspondence ou 
the above interesting sublet may bp 
said to have closed with the fbliowingj 
letter from Bear-Admiral Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock :— • , . t . .^ 

" To the Editor of the ' TimesJ 

" SiE, — ^Within the past fortnight you. 
have published two letters .written by 
Sir Alexander Armstrong, which I think 
should not pass unnoticed, inasmuch, aa, 
they might lead many people not only 
to a wrong, but to an unjust conclusion. 
In his zeal for the fame of his foimer; 
Commander, Sir Bobert M^Clure, Sir 
Alexander Armstrong claims for hin^, 
the discovery of the North- West Pas- 
sage, in such, terms as to imply that 
no su#h disoovery had been previously 
made, although he distinctly admitfi 
that 'parties from the 'Erebus' and 
' Terror ' had completed the wat^ pom^. 
mtLnication between the Atlantip and,- 
Pacific* some two or three years earlier- 
Sir Alexander then proceeds to dei^c^bo 
* the North-West Passage ^ar eosaellffnc»*, 
as being, in his opinion, that whiich wat|» 
completed by K'Clure. No^, I <io nqt. 
propose to interfere with any gentlq-* 
man's opi^on as to whic^ of the sy^veiraL 
routes noy^. known, to ^fipst is ,^«> Pas- 
sage pa/r esfceUence,, but f iifiply tQ r^eat 
established facts. The splendid achieve- 
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ment of M'Ginre, althongh aocompliahed 

in 1850, was not known in England 

until 1853, when he was most deservedly 

honoured and rewarded as the discoverer 

of the Korth-Weet Passage, none other 

being at that time Jenoion, Bat in 1859 

proofe reached ns of a prior discovery 

by the lost Expedition nnder Sir John 

Franklin, so sad and so convincing that 

the Arctic veteran, Sir John Eiohardson, 

uttered no more than an historical truth 

when he wrote these touching words : — 

' They forged the last link with their 

lives.* 

" We may, indeed, feel proud that 

our countrymen have discovered two 
passages instead of one, and that the 
gallant H'Clure and his companions 
actually passed through from end to 
end, entering the Polar Sea at Behring^s 
Strait and emerging at Baffin's Bay — a 
distinction which belongs to them alone. 
But even if generosity did not prompt 
it, truth and justice would require that 
we should acknowledge and maintain 
the claim of those brave but unfortunate 
men, the crews of the 'Erebus' aud 
'Terror,' to the honour they died in 
winning — that of being the earliest dis- 
coverers of the North- West Passage. 
As their priority in the double dis- 
covery is a great fact in English history, 
I had hoped, and almost expected, that 
you, Sir, would have asserted it. It 
only remains for me to add my personal 
opinion as to which is the least impos- 
sible of the various North-West Pas- 
sages ; and, having visited the channels 
where both expeditions were permanently 
arrested, I am convinced that the only 
way to accomplish the transit by ship is 
to keep along the shore of the continent, 
which is continuous from Barrow (or, 
more exactly, from Bellot) Strait to the 
Pacific Ocean. In fact, not to do so 
would be a departure from the maxim 
BO well known to every Arctic navigator, 
' keep along by the land-floe or land.' 
— I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" F. L. M'Olintock, Rear-Admiral. 
" ParUmowth Bockyofrd, Nov, 19th," 



Battli or TBI Spanish Ironclads.— 
The spectacle presented before Cartba* 
genaon the II th of Oct. was certamlyan 
extraordinary one, and must have been 
unparalleled, we imagine, in the history 
of war. On that day two not uneqial 
squadrons — for the Intransigentes had 
three ironclads to the two ironclads of 
the Republican squadron, while the Be* 
publicans on their side, with their two 
wooden frigates and the gunboats, had 
seven vessels against four — ^met one an* 
other in battle. It was a sort of toama. 
ment, not unchivalrous in its character. 
In the distance was Carthagena, closely 
invested on the land side by the forces of 
d^neral Coutreras, and crowded we 
may be sure, with speotatora on eveiy 
elevated spot anxious to watch the ap- 
proaching conflict. In closer proximity 
were the ships of war of four nations, 
England, Germany, France, and Italy, 
just withdrawn from the actual area of 
the fight, but following closely enough to 
watch with professional interest every 
tarn of the deadly game. Both sqnad. 
rons contained ironclads of the mopt 
modem typo, acd armed with the power- 
ful artillery of the day, and both squad- 
rons were manned with Spaniards, the 
one bringing to the conflict dtscipliae 
and training, tho other the hardihool of 
men fighting for thoir lives on behalf of 
a cause almost driven to desperation. 

There were many points of interest to 
quicken the intense expectation — ^the 
passionate hopes and fears of civil war, 
and the yet unsettled questions of naval 
tactics, raised by the novel and compara- 
tively untried oonstrdction of modern 
ships. It must be admitted that after 
all there was something ludicrous in the 
reaulc. The approach of the two squad- 
rons was impressive, and the duel dnr 
ing the latter part of the conflict, at 
close quarters, between the * Vittoria 
(Republican) and the * Tetuan ' (one of 
the Ins argents), supplied an efiectivo 
spectacle, which was duly admired by the 
spectators. But in other respects it was 
something very like child's play. The 
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Namanoia ' (Insorgent) nuhing on be- 
fore her oonaortfi towards the enemj only 
■ignalized herself by tnming away from 
them as she approached, and oonse- 
qnentlj reoeiving their fire at a great 
disadvantage; and then, the courage 
either of her commander or her crew 
failing at the first sight of blood, she 
turned and made the best of her way 
into Garthagena, leaving her consorts 
to their fate. This fate wonld have been 
a hard one had the Government squad- 
ron been manned by English sailors. 

Three Intransigentes vessels remained, 
and it was in the power of the Bepnbli- 
can vessels to cnt off their retreat. 
The 'Yittoria' aotnally attempted it, 
and would probably have captured the 
'Mendez Nixnezy' (Insurgent) had not a 
French man-of-war contrived, in some 
nnaooountable manner, to place herself 
between them. The ' Tetuan/ might yet 
have been secured, but for the alleged 
incapacity of the Bepublioan, Ad- 
miral Lobo. Thus all the insurgents 
got back to their harbour in safety, with 
a loss, however, of 13 men killed and 48 
woanded, while, if their own account is 
to be believed, the Government squadron 
escaped without the loss of a single man. 
If this be so, it shows how useless is 
mere bravery without skill ; the undis- 
ciplined insurgent crews had probably 
plack enough, but their firing must have 
been bad almost beyond belief. Of 
conrage there was no lack j for, though 
beaten, they immediately prepared them- 
selves to renew the battle, when, to com. 
plete the comedy. Admiral Lobo quietly 
took his way back to Gibraltar, and left 
them undisputedmosters of the situation. 

The result of this battle only il- 
lostrates what is indicated by many 
other circumstances — the singular want 
of capacity exhibited by the Spaniards 
at the present time ; and it is equally 
exhibited, so far as things have gone as 
jet, by all the three parties which now 
rend their native land with war. Cartha- 
gena itself is weakly attacked and 
weakly defended. Vigour and conduct 



appear to be equally wanting both on 
the part of the besiegers and of besieged. 
The felicitous blunder with which the 
French Captain of the 'Thetis' contrived 
to push between the ' Yittoria ' and her 
prey before Carthagena, and the singular 
fact of the machinery of his ship break* 
ing down just at that moment and in that 
spot, awaken some uneasy suspicions, 
when we couple them with the strong 
complaints the Spanish Government 
have made of the partial favour shown 
by France to the Intransigentes. The 
crisis is exciting ; and strange changes 
may be at hand, but the Ohristian can 
anchor his hope on the assured know- 
ledge that ''the Lord reigneth." — ^220- 

Shipwbxckid ILlsinkes. — ^In Novem- 
ber last we made a strong and 
urgent appeal on behalf of the "Ship* 
wrecked Mariners' society," an insti- 
tation which has no superior in the 
world for the vast amount of positive 
charity it dispenses. In our remRrks 
we stated the plain fact that 5,004 ship- 
wrecked persons had in their dire neces- 
sity been clothed, relieved, and forwarded 
to their respective homes through its 
benevolent agency alone, and that num- 
ber within the short space of one year. 
In 1872 it appears that 1,953 ships were 
wrecked on our coasts, and no less than 
590 lives sacrificed by the calamity. 
These figures would of themselves pre- 
sent an awful category of misfortune, 
sufficient to awaken the most insensate 
heart to the cause of charity ; and no 
doubt such repeated tales of disasters at 
sea do have their influence on the public 
mind, and while securing a larger fund 
for the good purpose affords a wider 
margin for the dispensation of mercy to 
the afflicted. No better proof can per- 
haps be given than that which we gather 
from the last report of the " Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society." During the past 
year there has been an increase in the 
cases relieved to the amount of 626, or 
in other words, 5,630, against 5,001 in 
1872, and a total of 9,601| inclusive of 
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donations io widows, orphans, and aged 
parents. Upon this basis of facts, we 
»re thns enabled to submit oar jnst ap- 
preciation of the yalae of saob an institu- 
tion to the world at large, inasmuch as 
its benefits are not confined solely to 
our sailors and mariners, but they are 
extended to those of every nation under 
the sun. Can, we simply ask, a better 
or more commendatory system of uni- 
yersal charity than this bo adopted, or 
one which merits in a higher degree the 
sympathies ''of all nations and lan- 
guages " To the public the arguments 
for its support are as palpable as the 
realities of that support are to the ship- 
wrecked, the bereaved, and the there- 
fore dependent widows and orphans of 
men who have given their lives in the 
cause of commercial industry and wealth. 
Ko matter under what circumstanoes 
or in what locality a shipwreck may 
occur, the causes are immaterial, as the 
sufferers are the only objects of solici- 
tude and care. 

We may give two remarkable illustra- 
tions of this fact, which cannot fail to 
impress on the public mind the blessings 
of such an institution, namely, the 
wreck of the ' Royal Adelaide,' and 
the heart-rending , submergence of the 
* Northfleet ' each on the brink of our 
own shores. In the former instance the 
ship struck at about 5.30 p.m. and in 
less than three hours from that time 
every individual that needed assistance 
had been provided for by the agents of 
tnis Society. So perfect is its organiza- 
tion, that none of the red-tape system, 
so called, of Government officials is ever 
allowed to intercept the immediate path 
to succour. The rescue in itself of so 
many souls was a marvel, and no less 
astonishing was the speedy and im- 
promptu provision for every sufferer. In 
the case of the *Northfleet,' where nearly 
300 persoris perished, the agents of the 
" Shipwrecked Mariners' Society " for- 
warded to London and elsewhere the 
comparatively few that were rescued, as 
|9oon as the^ had sufficiently recovered 



to undertake the journey. Nor are 
these examples without hundreds of 
others, the details of which do nob 
always meet the publio eye. True! 
** God's way is in the sea, and his paths 
in the great waters, and his footsteps 
are not known." Sis Providence oyer, 
looks all things visible and invisible, but 
His inscrutable will it is impossible to 
understand. Cause and effect are the 
ordinances of creation and of life, and so 
long as the world lasts casualties and 
accidents will happen. The gross in- 
come of the Society for 1872 was no less 
than £28,762 13s. 2d. A noble sum dis. 
persed in a truly pious oanse I Happy 
were those who contributed to the fund, 
a reflection which each -^iver and sub- 
scriber must duly feel. May they not 
only continue their donations and sub- 
scriptions, but by their example and pre* 
cept urge thousands more to " go and do 
likewise." — " The A^e We Livei In," 
Nov. 22nd, 1873. 

EmoaATiON Ships. — The Emigration 
Commissioners give the following ac- 
count of casualties happening to emigra- 
tion ships despatched from this countiy 
in the 21 years 1852-72 inclusive. There 
were in that period 853 ships ohartered 
by the Emigration Board, which took 
out 281,378 passengers, besides crews 
numbering 31,148, together 31^626. Of 
these ships, four were lost ; but there 
was no loss of life, except by one, the 
' Guiding Star,* which sailed for Mel. 
bourne in 1855, with 481 emigrants and 
62 officers and crew, but wliich, after 
being once "spoken" at sea*, wa« neref 
heard of again; the loss, distributed 
over the whole of this emigration, was 
but 017 per cent, on the number em- 
barked. There were also, in tho 21 
years, 13,527 private passenger ships 
despatched from ports of this country 
under the superintendence of Govern- 
ment emigration officers, with 3,693,139 
passengers, besides 677,141 creyr, to- 
gether 4,370,280,' aqd 49 of these ships 
were lost, and 4,428 lives, being equal 
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to 0*1 per oent. of the persons carried ; 
or if the retam be carried back to 1847, 
the ships were 14,204, the passengers 
and crews 4,429,143, and 55 of the ships 
vrere lost, and 4,443 lives, showing sub- 
stantially the same ratio of loss of life — 
namely, 0*1 per cent. Great and terrible 
losses are incladed in the list. In 1853 
the 'Anne Jane,* for Qaebec, was wrecked 
on Barra Island, and 291 lives were lost; 
and the ^Staffordshire,' for Boston, was 
wrecked in the Bay of Fnndy, and 148 
lives were lost. In 1854, the * Tayleur,' 
for Melbourne, was wrecked in Dublin 
Bay, and 330 lives were lost ; the ' City 
of Glasgow' sailed for Philadelphia, with 
430 souls, and was never heard of; and 
the * Iowa ' sailed for Melbourne, with 
121 passengers tfnd crew, and was never 
heard of. In 1855, the *John,' for 
Qnebec, struck on Manacle Aocks, near 
Falmouth, and 194 lives were lost. In 
1856 the * Driver ' sailed for New York, 
with 396 souls, and was never heard of j 
and the ' Ocean Queen,' with 127, also 
not since heard of. In 1858 the ' UU 
tonia' sailed for Melbourne, with 179, 
and was never heard of. In 1859 the 
'Pomona,' of New York, was wrecked 



on Black Water Bank, Ireland, and 417 
persons were lost. In 1862 the * Manis 
hattan ' sailed from Liverpool for New 
York, with 235 souls, and was never 
heard of. In 1863 the < Lord Btaglan' 
sailed from Liverpool for Melbourne, 
with 354 souls, and was never heard of. 
In 1865 the ' London ' sailed for MeU 
bourne, with 252 souls, and fonnderedi 
in the Bay of Biscay, and only 19 were 
saved. In 1866 the 'MonwEiob of the 
Seas' tailed from Liverpool for New, 
York, with 698 souls^ and was never, 
afterwards heard of. Lastly, there wera. 
in the 21 years 1852-1872, 677 ships, 
despatched from ports not under tl^e. 
superintendence of Government emigra- 
tion officers, and oarrying 58,863 paa< 
sengers and crew; and six of these ships* 
were wreoked, and 15 lives were lost, or 
0*02 per cent. The whole result for the; 
21 years is 15,057 ships despatobedt. 
with 4,741,669 persons on board ; 69 of : 
the ships wrecked, and 4,986. lives lost, 
or somewhat over O'l per oent. of the 
persons on board. It is a small ratio, 
but no average can make such oalaipities 
as those above-mentioned appear less 
appalling. 
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COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SEEMONS, &c., 

For the Shipwrecked Mariners* Society, 

Gantirbu&t. — Sermon in 
8t. Paul's Cbnroh, per Bight 
fiev. Dr. Parry, Bishop Snf- 
frsgan of Dover (Life Hem.) 

Chepstow. — Sermon in 
Pariah Church, per Eev. E. 
K. Hanson, M.A., Vicar, 
(Life Mem.) 

Clublet. — Oifertory in 
Church, per Bev. Cave Hirm« 
frey, Beotor 

Farmam.— Proceeds of a 
Lecture, entitled ** Gold and 
Tinsel," by W. Tnrley Main- 
prise, Bsq., Barriatec; Bev. 
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W. S. Dumergpie, H. A.., in the 

chair 3 14 

QooLB. — A meeting was held in the 
Publio Booms, on the 6th July, under 
the presidency of Balph Gbstkb, Esq., 
J.P., of Bawoliffe Hall. There were 
also present on the platform, the Bev. 
Dr. . Bell, Vicar of Goole, the Bev. S. 
Taylor, Messrs. J. H. Bockett, W.Porter, 
J. E. Porter, Eccles, Bamsay, and I. 
Jackson. 

The GuAiKHAN, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said the Society he com- 
mended to then* notice was mainly 
supported for the interests of l&e 
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ttiftrmenr of England. It had been in- 
stituted in 1839, and ho was happy to 
■ay its oonrse since that date had been 
one of nndiminiahed prosperity, which 
might be attribated to the support it 
had received from the maritime popula- 
tion of the seaports of the land. The 
port of Goole had received assistance 
to the e stent of, daring the last few 
pears, £dO or £40 a year, and the 
amoant annnaUy subscribed to the funds 
of the Society was under £3. Then for 
every sovereign received from Hull, the 
Society had given nine more, and that, 
for the third port of the country, could 
not be considered a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Mr. Creyke alluded to the action 
of the member for Derby, in reference 
to seamen, to the lawsuits in which he 
had involved himself, and to the case of 
the ' Livonia' which certainly called for 
interference, and remarked that he be- 
lieved Mr. PlimsoU would ultimately 
succeed in his efTorts, although his 
single-minded purpose had not yet met 
with a corresponding reception. 

Mr. GiLLHAM, one of the Travelling 
Secretaries, gave in detail the receipts 
and expenditure of the Society, showing 
the working expenses were kept as low 
as possible. 

The Bev. Dr. Bsll said that at the 
recent thanksgiving services, the col- 
lections at the church in aid of the 
Society amounted to £5 s. ; and then 
paid a tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Jackson^ and the interest he had 
taken in the Society. It worked la uni. 
sanwiththeGospelfandit gaVe him greftt 
pleasure to take part in the present meet*' 
ing. They had' beard a great decU lately 
about Hospital Sunday, and he hoped 
they would soon have a distressed fisher* 
man's and mariner's Sunday in Gkwle.. 

Mr. L Jackson, in an earnest speeoh, 
mentioned the hardships the sailor hbd 
to undergo, and the iaet that to every 
shipwrecked marineri no matter of what 
nationaUty ho was, relief was offered 
when, he was cast destitute on the 
shames of Snglaod* He felt he had not 



done enough for the Society in time 
past and intended to increase his sub- 
scription. 

Mr. W. PoRTEB followed in advocacy 
of its claims, and the Bov. S. Taylor 
characterised the institution as a noble 
one, and spoke of the alliance the 
Sailor Prince of England, its vice- 
patron, was about to form with the 
Boyal family of Russia. The societies 
for the benefit of their seamen were, he 
said, entitled to their hearty support, 
and he expressed the hope that a col- 
lection would be made in all the chapela 
on one Sunday, to be divided between 
the Port of Hull and the Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Societies: both institutioiui 
were thoroughly good. 

Mr. J. E. PoxTBB spoke of the local 
claims which continually met them, bat 
especially hoped that the Society would 
be better understood and much more 
supported in Gkx)le. 

The Chairman having suitably replied 
to a vote of thanks, the prooeedingB 
terminated. The proceeds of the meet- 
ing exceeded 8 

Besides a collection in the 
Parish Church afler Thanks- 
giving Service, per Bev. Dr. 
Bell, Vicar of Goole (Life 
Mem.) 6 5 

Grisenhithe. — Proceeds of 
Offertory on Christmas- Day, 
1872, per Bev. F. W. Murray 2 9 

Harwich. — Sermon at 
Harvest Thanlksgivimg Ser- 
vices in Parish Churoh^ per 
the Vicar, B«v. William 
James Bettison (Life Gov.) 13 8 4 

Hastings. — Proceeds of 
Lecture by William Lovell, 
Esq., Visiting Secretaiy 10 3 

Ipswich. — Sermon, in 
Chapel, per Bev. Thos. 
Morris (Life Gov.) 6 6 

Portion of proceeds of 
Odd Fellows' and Foresters' 
Fdte on Whit Monday 10 

Isle of Mah.— ^A oeetiog was held 
on the 21st June, in 8t». Jttmei's ^aU• 
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His Ezoellencj the Liiut.-Govbbnob 
presided, and there were also on the plat- 
form the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
His Honour Deemster Drinkwater, His 
Worship the Yioar* General, His Wor- 
ship the High Bailiff of Douglas, the 
Rev. E. Ferrier (GoTemment Chaplain, 
Castletown), and Mr. A. M. GiUbani) 
Esq., one of the Travelling Seoretariefe 
of the Societj. 

In opening the proceedings His Ex- 
CRLLBNcr said they were all aware that 
the object of that meeting was to. pro- 
vide fands towards the assistance of the 
''Shipwrecked Mariners' Society," and 
he felt sore no society could commend it* 
self more to the favourable consider!^ 
tion of Manksmen than one having for 
its object the relief of shipwrecked 
and distressed marinero, and the sup- 
port of the families of those who were 
lost at sea. Kow, there were few places 
that ought to come forward more largely 
aod assist in^ maintaining such a society 
than the Isle of Man ; for if they con- 
sidered the number of fishing boats that 
they had belonging to Feel, Castletown, 
and Port St. Mary— between 200 and 300 
in number — averaging from fifteen to 
thirty tons and upwards, and employing 
nearly 2,000 fishermen and boys, it 
must be conceded that the Isle of Man 
woald be peculiarly benefited by a close 
and extensive connection with such a 
society as the Shipwrecked Mariners'. 
Bat there were many Manksmen also 
engaged on board vessels employed in 
the coasting trade, besides a large num. 
her who went upon distant voyages. He 
helieved he was safe in saying that there 
was scarcely a family in that island in 
which there was not some member con< 
neoted with the sea in one shape or 
another. Such being the casCi he 
thought they ought all to come forward 
cheerfolly and UberaJly to assist the 
fands of a society whose power of dis* 
pGiising aid to so mat^y of their fellow- 
countrymen— who may hgve.at onetime 
or other to depend' solely upon its good 
help— was so apparent. 



Now, the eSbrts thai were bei&g 
made by Mr. Flimsoll, of whom Uiey 
had all. heard — (cheers) — ^wbose per* 
severance in the interest of our sea- 
men. was deserving of all praise— to 
draw their attention to the state in 
which many vessels were sent to sea — 
insufitoiently manned and insufficiently 
found, might lead to great results; but* 
it would be unwise to. assume thsA 
shoold the measures of snpervlsfon 
which might be expected to folk>w upon 
Mr. PlimsolVs agitation be carried out, 
there would be any material reduction 
in the number of disasters at sea, and 
therefore it would be very unwise to 
relax aay effoitf which were being made 
towards inoreeaing the funds of this 
very useful and admirable Society. Aw 
an instance of the usefulness of suoh an 
institution there, let them look at the 
circumstanoes of the Isle of Man. He 
bad had a return placed in his hands, 
which he believed was a pretty reliable 
one; and certainly they had every 
reason to consider themselves peenliarly 
blessed, for that return showed that 
during the last ten years, oat of a laiigo 
fleet of fishing boats of between 200 and 
800 sail, they had only lost seven or 
eight. They had lately an opportnnity 
of observing the veiy liberal manner in 
which the " Shipwrecked Mariners' So. 
ciety" oontribnted towards the fiitnre 
maintenance of the widows and families 
of the crew of the Manks fishing lugger, 
the ' Dart,* which was lost last antnntn. 

He trusted, then, thataU who ward 
there that night would do their best toi 
advance the. power of the Society tad<» 
its good work, both by their pemMial id*/ 
fluence in winning .the seaoren of the 
island to become sabaqribsrs totbefialdp 
and also by oontribntioiia fipom thair 
own purses. They w:oa)d hear from 
various speakers who would foUoir himi 
what claims this Society had upoa tkem, \ 
and he trusted the Ida of Han wookl) 
not be backward in opntx^ibntitigitomnrdli 
the fitnds of this adn^ifahle iafttitotioiL" 

Mr.GiLLBAif, tho TcavaUiiig Bmetl^mfk 
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ibm 'd0liT«roGl A sboxi address to ihe 
Mnemblj, and the various resolations 
were spoken to by, the Bey. E. Ferrier 
His Honour Deemster Drinkvrater, 
His Worahip the Yioar.Qeneral, the 
Lord Bishop, His Worship the High 
Bailiff, and by Mr. W. Whitehead (Oastle 
Ifiona Hotel) ; and after the nsnal vote 
of thanks to His Ezoellency, the meet* 
ing separated. 

Kkotiinolbt — Sermon in 
Christ Chnroh, per Bev. 
Horaoe S. Wood, B.A., Yioar 
(l4ifeMem.) 6 11 

Lkswick. — Offertory in St. 
Kagpms Ohuvoh, per Bev. B. 
Walker ...'.,.... 18 8 

LoNDOK. — The following 
Gontribntions of £20 and up- 
wards have been received 
during the past qoarter^ viz.: 

Worshipfal Company of 

Meroers 26 6 

WiUiam Banting, Esq. ... 100 

Worshipful Company of 
Grocers 100 

The following Legacies have been 
annonnoed or received : — 

C<A, Hyde (moiety, less 
expenses) 247 7 6 

Hiss Mary Ami Sanford, 
of Wivenhoe 600 

John LePage Beed, Esq., 
of Guernsey 26 

Henry Adams, seaman, 
per KeinbaU Cook, Esq. 19 7 

CoUeotion after Lecture on 
Deo. 5) by Wm« Lovell, Esq. 
(Visxtang Secretary), at St. 
Otesge's CSmroh Boom, Ttif. 
neil Ferk; Sialigeot: ''The 
Bddod;" «ie Bev. W. Mo 
CUil!rM.A.jintheCaifnr 2 11 6 

C^lleotioh after Lecture oh 
Bee. 18, by Uer. James Mo 
OtkmA Htissey, M.A., Ticar 
of Olu^ Ghiir6h,North Briz. 
ton, at thb Stookwell Ka- 
tibBftl -SohooUl. Sabject : 
^'Boidiers.'^' Bev. Joseph 
IMUisr, mJL, in Hho ohsdr. 



The Yisiisng Secretary (Wil« 
liam Lovell, Esq.) explained 
the objects of the Society, 
annoonoing an annnal snb- 
Bcription of £2 28. from Col. 
Marcns Beresfiird, M.F 7 8 S 

Maboatb. — ^Moiety of two 
performances in September 
last by ihe Old Stagers' 7 
Dramatic Club 

NoKTH Berwick. — ^Annual 
Sermon in Free Chnrch, per 
Bev. James Stark (Life Gov.) 10 2 

North Sbislds. — ^A meeti&g was held 
on the 5th Dec, in the Albion Assembly 
Booms. There was a large attendance. 
The Bight Hon. Earl Percy, M.P., was 
annonnoed and folly expected to preeide, 
bat, to the great disappointment of aU 
who attended the meeting, his lordship 
was prevented by indisposition from 
being present. In the absence of his 
lordship, the chair was taken by the 

MaTOR of TtNRMOUTH (Mt. B. W' 

Snrtees). - 

The Chairican said that it was with 
very sincere regret he had to state 
that Earl Percy was seriously indisposed, 
and conld not possibly be present. 
A fear had been expressed that the 
fiinds of the Society would avSer by the 
non-appearance of the noble Earl, bat he 
sincerely trusted that such would not be 
the case. He hoped that this very lazge 
and influential meeting would give an 
impetus not only to the people of the town 
but to the people of the whole TyM* 
and that they would give to the fimds 
of the institution as they had never 
given before. A very large amount rf 
money came from the Society to the 
Tyne ; last year the sum of £2,000 was 
sent to sailors aud their &milies on 
Tyneside, while in comparison a smal^ 
sum was contributed. He trusted that 
this slur would not be continoed, but 
that they would all on the present oc- 
casion set a good example to the toim 
and district^ and to the whole of t'^^ 
Tyne. 

Mr. GiLLHUTi the Travelling Secre- 
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tary, read the following letter, whioh he 
bad jttst received from Earl Percy. 

'Alnwich Castle, Dec, 4, 1873. 
"Sir, — It is a soarce of extreme re- 
gret to me to find myself nnder the 
necessity of failing in my engagement 
to preside at Tynemonth to-morrow. I 
have for some days past been suffering 
from severe cold and indisposition, but 
until to*day 1 entertained a hope that 1 
should be sufficiently recovered to per- 
form the task. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that I am still so far from well 
that I feel it would be impossible for me 
to do so eMciently. I am thus unavoid- 
ably prevented from discharging a duty 
which otherwise it would liave given me 
great pleasure to have fulfilled. Will 
you be kind Enough to express my thanks 
to the gentlemen who wore good enough 
to promise to support me, and my great 
regret that I am incapacitated from at- 
tending with them to-morrow at the 
Assembly Booms. I trust the telegram 
which I have forwarded to you will reach 
you sufficiently early to eliable you to 
supply my place. I enclose my contri- 
butions to the funds for the Society, and, 
with good wishes for the success of the 
meeting, am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"P16RCY." 

Hr. Gillham said that the letter from 
Ms lordship contained a cheque for £50. 
(Applause.)' Letters of apology for 
absence had been received from Lord 
Bavensworth; Mr. George Elliot, M.F. 
(who sent a cheque for £10, as an addi- 
tion to a recent donation of £25) ; Mr. 
Dixon Brown, tin thank Hall (who sent 
a cheque for five guineas) ; Mri llidley, 
M.P. ; Mr. R. Ingram, Q.O. ; the Mayor 
of Newcastle (Mr. Addison Potter), and 
other gentlemen. Mr. (Gl^illham then 
gave a brief and interesting statement 
of the operations of the Society. 

Mr. T. EusTACiB Smith, M.P., after 
alluding to the disappointment felt 
by the meeting at the absence of £arl 
Percy, moved the following resolution, 
which he said they would all agree to 

v^thout the slightest hesitation ;— '< That 

■ • . . . ' » 



this meeting, having listened with the 
deepest interest to the address of Mr. 
Gillham, expresses its sympathy with thp 
helpless recipients of, and its confidenoe 
in, so truly great and national an inr 
stitution as the Shipwrecked Pisher- 
men and Mariners' Boyal Benevolent 
Society." After what had been said by 
Mr. Gillham, he wished only to call atten- 
tion to one or two points, by which the 
Society fulfilled all those condition9 
which are requisite to constitute a 
strong claim upon their sympathy an4 
support. 

We heard a great deal at the present 
time of the abuses connected wjtl^ 
charities. We heard of a great deal of 
money being spent upon the working 
of charitable societies. We found that 
a large portion of the money so oollecte<| 
was too often diverted from the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. 
It had been clearly put before them that 
tliis Society is managed by a degree of 
economy and personal voluntary and un- 
paid effi)rt on the part of those engaged 
in it, which freed it from any such 
charge or imputation. He thought that 
the small amount of expense incurred 
in disposing of so large a sum of money 
over such a considerable area wai^ 
a very sufficient proof of the truth of 
what he had stated, and they must re; 
member that this Society was free- from 
one of those difficulties which are creat- 
ing a great deal of attention at the pre- 
sent time. There was no voting, no 
canvassing, «no preference shown, to 
one man over another; but ijf a J3[^aii 
of unfortunate circumstances ^ad^ fb 
claim upon the Society^ that claipjL 
was promptly met and exp^itiovply 
relieved* . , .. 

There was another even more impor* 
tant matter than that, which was, that 
they found the services of the Society 
were to such a considerable degree c^pi^ 
ciated by those for whose benefit th^jr 
are intended. There was no doubt th^ 
it was a great advantage in anythii||p 
that was dono to help an/ olassi if tb^ 
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helped ooold be got to bear a share of 
the burden, and thna show that thej 
were willing to help themselves. Of 
the amount that was subscribed to the 
ftmds of this Society, ono-fouiiih was 
given by the sailors themselves. (Ap. 
plause.) That was, he thought, a very 
good feature; it was a feature which he 
would like to see more generally ex- 
istent in ma&y of our charitable insti- 
tutions. He thought they would all 
agree with him that it was their duty to 
help, if possible, more than they other- 
wise would those who had already 
shown that they were willing, as far as 
they could, to help themselves. But 
independent of all this, there was a 
much greater reason for supporting the 
Society. It was a great, humane, na- 
tional, and Christian work which the 
Society took in hand ; and in a locality 
like this, where they were all more or 
less connected with shipping — where 
there were few who did not own or build 
ships, or sell to those who did — and in a 
place the prosperity of which was in a 
g^at measure dependent upon the ship- 
ping trade of the country — the sailors 
who carried on the shipping trade, and 
who in so doing exposed themselves to 
risks which too often caused loss of life, 
should have a claim upon them — a claim 
which they should not hesitate to meet 
as liberally and extensively as they 
oonld. (Applause.) 

ICajor MiTVORD seconded the motion, 
and expressed his sympathy and interest 
in the Society. 

The Mayor of South Shields (Mr. 
Aid. Glover) moved, the Bev. H. S. 
Hicks seconded, and it was resolved : — 
''That, looking at the beneficent aid 
rendexed by the Shipwrecked Mariners* 
Society to shipwrecked persons of all 
natjons cast destitute upon our shores, 
and the substantial and ready aid ren- 
dered by it to the widows and orphans 
of the fishermen and seamen of these 
nalms, this meeting expresses its opi- 
nion thai this national institution merits 
llhe htortiest support of all classes, 



and trusts that the aid rendered may 
be commensurate with the strong 
claims which the helpless recipienti 
of the charity have upon our sym* 
sypathies and aid in the hour of their 
greatest need." 

The YiCAB of Tynkmoutu (the Bev. 
Thomas Brutton) moved : — " That this 
meeting, in pledging its moat, cordial 
support to the Society, resolve itself in 
to a committee of aid." 

Mr. J. C. Stsvenson, M.P., in second- 
ing the motion, said he hoped that the 
enthTisiasm evoked at a meeting like 
this would not evaporate, bat that it 
would be shown that this meeting had 
a real, practical, enduring, and sub' 
stantial purpose, and that the funds of 
the institution would be very much im- 
proved for the time to come by those 
who in this part of the country were 
interested in the welfare of the sailors. 
He hoped that all the expectations 
of the promoters would be amply 
realised. 

The Hev. Dr. Bruce, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. Snowball, alluded to 
the interest which had always been 
shown in seamen by the House of Percy, 
aud said that they could not but bear in 
mind, on an occasion like this, the noble 
kindness of the Sitilur Duke, while their 
sympathies and heartiest wishes would 
go to his noble widow in revisiting the 
ancient home of th? Poroya at Alnwick 
Castle. (Applause.) 

Upwards of £300 was subscribed at the 
meeting, among the sums contributed 
being £50 by M^. John Dryden, and £25 
by Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M.P. 

The boys of the ' Wellesley ' training 
ship were present with their brass band, 
and sang at intervals. 

STirrtKY. — Sermon in 
Melton Constable Church, 
per the Bev. Charles Korris, 
Eector 2 10 

Whitby.— Sermon in Si)ea» 
ton Church, per Bev. John B. 
Brodriok,M.A 2 i 
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Tbs following rewards were graatod 
by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Sooiety 
during the past quarter^ viz. : — 

Deo. 12v— Gapt. Hon. Francis Mande, 
KK., in the chair. 

Applioation was made through Capt^ 
Mnsoo, B.Nv,hon. agent at Cardiff, ap^ 
plying for a reward for John Thompson, 
Henry Daw, Daniel Davies, and John 
Williams^ being four of the crew of the 
steamship 'Gampanil,' Captain David 
Bonghton, who, on the 24th. Jaaoarj last, 
in the Bay of Biscay, manned the lifeboat^ 
and during boistdrons weather and a 
heavy sea mnning, when nearly dark) 
were sucoessfal^ nnder Qod, in rescuing 
the master and seven of the crew of the 
foundering Yessel, 'Prairie Flower,' bf 
Newport, and placing them the follow- 
ing day on boatd the steamship,'Adela)' 
boond to Liverpool. 

It was mored by Gapt. T. Bndd, se* 
conded by Gapt. Steele, and osrried 
unanimoiMly^ that the sum of £10 
be awarded to the lifeboat's crew. 

Sad Loss or Lifs in Attemj^ting to 
Save Othxrs. — On the 5th December 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society had 
before them— Captain the Honourable 
Francis Maude, B.N., in the Ohair — the 
following lamentable oocnirence, which 
took place at tbe entrance of the port of 
Santander on the 2ad of Noyember, in- 
vcdving the loss of seven Englislunen> 
who were drowned while endeavouring 
to save the crew of the Spanish Schooner 
'Union,' wrecked at that spot. Their 
names were : — G^rge Freeman, master 
of the British steamev < Mino,' of Liver- 
pool ; Wv Smith, master of the stecuner 



'Woolsington,' of Newcastle; J. M. Beed» 
A.B., * Mino '; John Parkes, < Mino '; H. 
ThomaS) ' Woolsing^n '$ and Messrs. 
Webb and Brooks, divers, employed on 
the wreck of the Spanish schooner <Cid.' 
Mr. March, the British Yice-Consul, in 
writing of the occurrence) said :^-"TheBe 
heroes manned the ' Mine's' lifeboat on 
hearing that a vessel was in distress^ 
and proceeded to the rescue. It was 
blowing a fearftd gale finom the west, and 
a heavy sea kept rolling from the Atlan- 
tic upon the doomed barque, which, still 
afloat, but in the midst of the breakersi 
dung desperately to her moorings. She 
was going to pieces, and the crew were 
perishing, as the devoted band of brave 
Englishmen approached in their frail 
craft. They paused a minute on the 
edge of the surf, and then, taking ad> 
vantage of a momentary lull, dashed in 
to save — ^but, alas! all perished. The 
weight and strength of the sea was too 
great. A huge wave threw the boat 
against the wteok, and nothing more was 
seen^ Vessel, boat, and men disappeared; 
and as yet not a single body has been 
recov^redv" The divers> Henry Webb, 
and (George Brooks, both left widows, 
the former with eight, and the latter 
with three children; and the Society, 
on the motion of Ci^taia Y. Budd, se- 
conded by Vice-Admiral Buckle, C.B., 
voted the sum of £10 in aid of the sub- 
scription list which has been opened 
to alleviate their distress. It was 
understood that a subscription had 
been got up in Liverpool for the 
widows of the seamen belonging to thai 
port. 



EEWARDS FOR SAVING 

^x foDowing are the rewards granted 
by the ** Royal National Lifeboat Insti. 
tntion" during the past quarter, viz. — 
October 2.~Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
PvR.S., V.P,, in the chair. 



LIFE ON THE COASTS. 

Rewards and payments to the amount 
of £1,485 were <»dered to be made on 
different lifeboat establishments. It was 
reported that the Ramsgate harbour 
steamer 'Vulcan' and lifeboat 'Brad* 
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ford ' had gone off at midnight on the 
16th September, in reply to signals of 
distress, and had fonnd the barqae 
' Amazon/ of Gbthenbnrg, ashore on 
the Qoodwin Sands, and filled with 
water. With great difficnltj the life- 
boat was enabled to save all on the 
wreck, consisting of the master, his 
wife, and crew of eleven men. On the 
following day the North Deal lifeboat 
was launched to the assistance of five 
Broadstairs boatmen who had gone off 
to the wreck of the ' Amazon ' to save 
property, she being a] timber-laden 
vessel, and which conld not be got off by 
any ordinary boat. Fortunately the 
lifeboat was enabled to rescue them 
from their perilous position. 

The Wexford; (No. 2) lifeboat had 
saved the crew of five men and the pilot 
from the stranded schooner ' Gem,' of 
that port. The Gnllercoats lifeboat was 
also instrumental on the night of the 
19bh September in saving the master 
aud crew of eleven men from the steamer 
' Lizzie,' of London, which had gone on 
the rocks at Brierdean, on the Northum- 
berland ooast,in a Boutherlygale and heavy 
sea, her decks being swept by the waves 
when the lifeboat arrived alongside. 

The silver medal of the Institution 
was voted to Mr. Bichard Jinks, chief 
officer of Her Majesty's Coastguard at 
Cardigan, in acknowledgment of his 
genera] gallant conduct in saving life 
from shipwreck in the Institution's life- 
boats, and particularly on the 13th Sep- 
tember, when he put off in the Coast- 
guard boat, and saved the crew of the 
wteoked smack ' Ocean,' of Milford. A 
reward of £6 was voted to the six men 
who went off with Mr. Jinks on this last- 
named occasion. 

The thanks of the Institution inscribed 
on vellum were also presented to Mr. L. 
Dakyns, of Holy Island, and a pecu- 
niary reward to two other men, for 
saving Lieutenant Hingston, B.N., on 
the occasion of the capsizing of the gig 
of Her Majesty's gunboat 'Poam,' off 
Bamborougb) on the 13th September. 



The Society's thanks inscribed on 
vellum and £2 were likewise voted to 
Mr. Thomas Thorogood, commissioned 
boatman in Her Majesty's Coastguard 
at Cairnbulg, N.B., and £8 to eight 
other men, for saving eight men from 
the wrecked luggers, 'Ebenezer,' of 
Clyth, and 'David* and 'Andrew,' of 
Islay, on the 3rd and 17th September. 

The thanks of the Institution in* 
scribed on vellum were also granted to 
Mr. Fothergill, of Liverpool, together 
with £16 to ten other men, for praise' 
worthy service in saving, or attempting 
to save, life on the occasion of the 
wreck of the smack ' Hero,' ofi Douglas, 
Isle of Man. on the 14th Septebmer. 

November 6. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Payments to the amount of £3,200 
were ordered to be made on different 
lifeboat establishments. The Cardigan 
lifeboat had gone off with a crew of 
eight men and a boy, instead of her 
proper complement of thirteen hands; 
and after three hours' service in a 
strong gale and heavy sea, she was the 
means of saving from an inevitable 
death the crew of two men belonging 
to the wrecked sloop * Peggy,* of Cardi- 
gan. The Girvan lifeboat had saved the 
schooner ' Marie Boustead,' of Nantes, 
and her crew of seven men, when 
that vessel was fast driving on a rooky 
shore during a heavy gale. The Los- 
siemouth lifeboat had rescued from the 
schooner ^Lord Beidhaven,' of Banff, the 
crew of three men und a boy, who mnst- 
have perished in the absence of the 
lifeboat. The Caistor (Ko. 1) lifeboat 
assisted to save the brig ' Hendan,' of 
Sunderland, and her crew of nine men, 
on that vessel going on the Cockle 
Sand. The Blackpool lifeboat brought 
safely ashore the crew of two men of 
the distressed sloop ' Leven,* of Runcorn. 
The North Deal and Walmer lifeboats 
and the Bamsgate harbour steamer 
saved the Danish bark 'liouisa ' and her 
crew of ten men, after that vessel had 
drivefi on the North Laud Head of the 
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Gwdwin Sands. The Bamsej lifeboat 
went to the assistance of the distressed 
achooner * Mary,' of Laxey, and landed 
the crew of three men. The Holyhead 
lifeboat and a steamer rendered impor- 
tant service to the schooner * Gold 
Finder,' of Belfast, which was in distress 
in the bay, and which was afterwards 
taken into harbonr. The Solva lifeboat 
saved the crew of fonr men from the 
schooner * Sarah/ of Strangford, which 
was wrecked in St. Bride's Bay. The 
Barnham lifeboat assisted to save the 
schooner 'Richard and Emily,' of High- 
bridge, when she was in distress abont 
seven miles from Barnhani. The Bams- 
gate lifeboat ' Bradford ' and harbonr 
steamer * Aid * had saved, under most 
gallant oircnmstances, the crew of ten 
men of the barque ' Scott,* of Sunderland, 
after they had been exposed for twenty- 
six honrs in the maintop of the wreck, 
their vessel having sunk on the Kentish 
Knouk Sands. lb was blowing a gale 
horn the west at the time, accompanied 
by lightning and rain, and to accomplish 
this rescue the lifeboat had to be towed 
upwards of fifty miles through a heavy 
sea, ingoing to and. from the sands, and 
she was absent from her station about 
seventeen honrs. 

December 4t. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.a.S., V,P., in the chair. 

Rewards amounting to £218 were 
voted to the crews of various lifeboats 
of the Institution for services rendere4 
during recent storms. The Dungarvan 
lifeboat brought safely to land through 
a heavy cross sea, the crew of sfic men 
of the fishing iooker 'Little Queen,' of 
that port, which, during the strong gale 
from the W.S.W. then blowing, was dis- 
masted, and was afterwards fouud to be 
in a leaky state. The Caistor two life-, 
boats had done good service last month, 
one having saved the schooner 'Lord 
Howick,' of Kaldon, and her crew of six 
men, on that vessel going on the dockle 
Sand in a very heavy sea; and the 
other boat being fortunately ena^led,- 
under very perilous oircumstanceB, to 



rescue the orew of ten tnen 6f the 
barque ' Filatore,' of Genoa, which bo- 
came a total wreck on the Kiddle Cross 
Sand. The barque's crew had to drop 
from the ship, a distance of over twenty 
feet, into the lifeboat by means of ropes, 
and the boat was much damaged by 
being dashed against the vessel's bow. 
The Skegness lifeboat had helped to 
save the brig ' Eran9ais Marie,' of Caen, 
and the barque ' Die Schwalbe,' of Res- 
tock, and their crews, numbering seven' 
teen men, when those vessels were in 
distress, during an easterly gale on the 
10th ult. The Wicklow lifeboat had 
brought safely ashore a skiff belonging 
to that place, which, with two men on 
board, had been overtaken by a sudden 
gale, and was being rapidly driven in 
the direction of the Codling Bank, 
where the heavy sea would at once 
have swamped the boat. The Clee- 
thorpes lifeboat had remained alongside 
the stranded brig ' George and Louise,' 
of Bostock, until she was got away in 
safety. The Pakefield (No. 1) lifeboat 
assisted to take the schooner ' Levant,' 
of Brizham, and her crew of seven men, 
into Lowestoft harbour, after the vessel 
had gone on the Newcome Sands in a 
heavy sea. The Girvan lifeboat had 
landed the crew of seven men from the 
distressed brigantine 'nniporu,'of L:vine, 
and the Ardrossan lifeboat had gone off 
about midnight on the 25th ult., while the 
wind was blowing a gale froin the south 
and a heavy s^a was runniDg,and had gal- 
lantly saved the erew of six men from the 
brig 'Torranoe,* of Irvine, which had 
gone ashore near the Long Craig Books. 

The thanks of the Institution in- 
scribed on vellum were 'granted to Mr. 
S. Mathew, master of the steam tug 
* Iron Duke,' of Liverpool, for the ex- 
cellent service he rendered on the occa«- 
sion of the New Brighton tubular life- 
boat being being towed out to a wreck 
by his steamer on the 23rd ultimo. 

Payments to the amount of £1,800 
were ordered to ' [be made on different 
lifeboat establishments. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



"Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME."— JeREMIAH XUX- 11. 



Statement of Beiief afforded by the " ahipwreeked Mariners* Society" to Fishenm 
and Kairvners, to aseist to restore their Boais or Clothes, awi to the Widowt, 
Orphans, and Aged Parents of the Droumed, ^e., hetvoeen the 1st September and 
90th November, 1873. 



NoTx. — ^In the followme tables H stands for mariner, whether of the Rqyal Kavy, Trsngpoit. 
or Merchant Bervioe; MBC master mariner; A afypreatioe : F fisherman: PB pilot and boftt- 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The flgoues following signify the amomit of 
relief, and Agenc^ where it was given. 



2 W, 8 O 1 AP... 30 

IW, 10, 4 13 

2M 5 16 

IP 4 

8M,2 MM 16 5 

1 M Z 

IMM 3 7 

IW, 10 8 15 

1MM,1W 12 

IM 1 12 

2M 5 10 

lAP 3 

2 M, 1 MM, 5 W, 

3 40 12 

2M, IMM 5 15 

IM 1 10 

8M,2W, 30 ... 20 7 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 14 10 

4M 3 

1MM,1AP,26P 5d 17 

2P 3 5 

IW .8 

4M..! i 7 16 

4 W, 14 O, 1 AP 46 

2W, 5 19 

1W,40 14 



• • • • • 4 



2W, 10 
IW, 1 P 

IP 

IMM 

2P 

IP 

8F 

IM 

lAP, 2P,6PB 
8M, IMM, 2W, 

lO 26 

IPB 1 

1 MM, 4 W, 6 O 24 

10 6 

IW, 8 11 

1P,2PB 6 

1 M, 2 W, 8 O 12 



11 
7 

2 
6 
5 
3 

7 

2 
12 



13 

10 

16 


10 

6 

17 

8 

7 

5 



a. 

Aberdeen. 
9Aberystwith, 
Aldebwrgh. 
Anstruther. 
Appledore, 
OBangor{W) 
6 Barloehanj 
BoAhnouth, 
' Berwich. 
6 Bxdeford. 
Blakeney. 
Blandfqfd, 

6 BVyth. 
' Bosham. 
Braunton, 
6 Bristol. 

Brixham. 

f Broadsta/irSf 

1 Buckie. 
6 Bvrghead. 
Bwrramoe. 
Cardiff. 
Cardigan. 
9 Cofl^a/rvon. 
Carr%eJtfergu9. 
OChaarlestovm. 
Clovelly. 
Cockenzie. 
ConwoAf. 

Cove Ba^, 
6 Cowes. 
8 Cullen. 
6 DaHmouth. 
4 Deal. 



7 6 Dinas Cross. 

10 Dover. 

6 3 Dundee. 
17 6 DwMTossness. 

7 6 Exmouth. 
15 Eyemouth, 

6 8 Falmouth, 



lA? 

1 W. IP 

1MM,1W,1AP 
IMM, 

;w,3o 

1W,20 

2M, 2MM, 1 W 
3M,1MM,;PB 

2M,21(IM,1AP, 
6P ;:... 

2M,1MM,2W, 
2 0,'IAP ... 

9M,2MM,5W, 

9 0, IF...... 

2F,;PB 

2 P 

161^, 3 W, 4 0, 

lAP 

IM 

1 W, 1 0, 1 P 

1W,20 

IMJH 

6M, IMM 

IP 

IM 

IMM 

2M 

7 M, 2 W, 8 O 
IP 

7 M, 3 0, 1 AP, 

4P 

1W,2 0I 

IM 

7M, 1MM,3W, 

10 



^ s. d, 

5 10 Faversham. 
12 Filey. 

10 17 6 Fishgvard. 

3 10 Fowey. 
:^ 13 9 Frai^hugk 

8 Q Qerrans. 

14 15 Glasgow. 

12 17 6 Qravesead. 

27 15 Orimshy. 

26 16 3 Quemsey. 

80 10 Hajrtlepool 

6 10 HiUsioich. 

4 17 Hoylake. 

66 16 9 HuU. 

1 16 6 Hvnstamton. 

11 7 6 I\frac(mU. 

12 O Ipswich, 

2 Iroine. 
11 7 6 Jersey. 

10 Keiss. 

1 15 Kincardiw. 

3 10 KirkcaUy. 

4 12 6 KirkvfdU. 

44 10 Leith. 



43 
6 15 
3 6 



9 Lerwieh. 

Leven, 

IJmericJc. 



35 10 LimrpocL 
LlaneUy. 



1 M, 1 MM, 1 W 14 10 
17M,2MM,7 W 

9 0,2AP 100 5 

10 8 16 

2 W, 6 0, 1 P ... 17 13 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 W, 

4 16 16 jO Lswsst^ 



3 London. 
Looe. 
9L9SS%emsuik» 
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8M,2MM, 1AP17 6 

IF 4 

2M, IMM, IW, 
30 20 7 

1 M, 2 W, 1 O, 

1 AP 21 7 

lAP, IF 6 6 

IW, XAP 13 16 

IW, 30 10 1 

IM 1 12 

3W, 8 23 17 

2 If, 3 MM, 1 W 18 12 
2 M, 1 W, 1 AP 11 2 
1 MM, 1 W, 4 O 12 12 

2W, 4 21 13 

18M,7MM, 5W, 

80, 1 A P, 1 PB 120 2 
IF 2 10 

IW, 2 7 10 

IMM 3 16 

IMM i 10 

1 M, 1 W, 8 O, 

IF 11 12 

I MM,3W,^ 0,AP 32 2 

3W, 6 J 21 16 

1 M, 1 W, 2 O 10 12 

IW, 20 7 2 

IM, IMM 6 6 

1 M, 1 MM 1, W, 

2 0, IF ...... 18 

IW, IPB 7 

2M 2 

3M 7 16 



d. 

Lynn, 

Lytham. 

6 Marypori. 

GMiddleshoro, 
MilJ(/rd. 
Montrose. 
8 Mousefiole. 
6Newhurgh..(A) 
6 Newcastle. 
6Newport{M) 
6 Newport[P). 
Glftw Qtiay (C). 

6 N. ShieldM. 
Parkgate. 
OPeel(LofM) 
Penxance. 
O Perth. 

6 Peterhead. 
6 Plymouth. 
3 Poole. 
6 PortDiru/rvfie 
dPoH 8. Mary 
Portsmouth. 

b Portsoy. 
Q Ramsgat^. 
Reawieh. 
OB. Hood* 8 B. 



£ B. 

mm I 12 

lAP 8 

IM, IW, 1 AP... U 17 

IW, 6 17 8 

3W 16 10 

IM, IW, 6 O... 17 7 

IM 3 2 

23M 2MM, 3 W, 

1 O, 1 AP, 1 PB 93 13 

IMM 6 

3F 2 10 

1 W, 4 13 

1 M, 1 W, 2 O... 9 10 

IM 2 17 

IM 2 ? 

24M,1MM, 9W, 

8 0,2AP,' ...131 16 

2F 6 P 

1 W, 1 AP 11 6 

1 M, 1 MM, IF 9 17 

1 W, 3 12 13 

8 M, 1 AP, 6 F 23 D 

1 W, 10 6 11 

1 MM 1 16 

2P 3 

10, IF 16 12 

2MM, 1 W, 2 0^22 16 

1 MM 2 10 

2 M, 2 W; 9 O, 

lAH 33 2 

IM 3 \1 

1 AP 4 

3 M, 3 W, 6 0... 38 2 



d. 

6 Bochesier. 

OSaundersfoot 

6 Scarhoro' 

9 SdUv. 
Seaham. 

6 Stmthampton. 
6 Southend. 

8. Shields. 
Southwold. 
8taithe8. 
P Stockton. 
Stonehawen. 
6 Strangford. 
6 Stromness. 

Sundefland. 
Swanage. 
Swansea, 
6 Topsham. 
9 Tqrquay. 
Voe. 
3 Warkworth. 
Watchet. 
Q WhaUay. 
6 Whithy. 
Whitehaven, 
ipT^itAprn, 

6 Whitstahle, 
6 Wick. 
Wivenhoe 
6 Yarmouth, 



SuMMAST ojf Sblibt DURING THjc F^ST QuASTEE. — WidovE>» 136 J Orphans, 202; 
Aged Parents; 29 ; Master Mariners, 68 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 217 ; Fisher- 
moD, 78; Pilots and Boatmen, 14; Shipwrecked persons— Sabscriber^, 292, and 



Kon-Snbscribers, 
£a,995 128. 34. 



406: in all, 1,422, persons relieved, at an expense o' 



Thb P4.TIENCB or Sailors. — At the present moment there is pending in the 
criminal oonrts of the United States, a cane in which the captain of a ship carried 
on thronghout a long Toj^e a system of diabolic cruelty which it makes the heart 
Biok to read about. He seems to have knocked men down with marline-spikes 
oftener than anything else ; but he not infrequently stmng them up by the wrist 
with their toes just touching the. deck, letting them down for twenty minutes in 
the middle of the day, in order that they might refresh themselves with bread and 
water. One man died on the deck under this treatment, and two others, preferring, 
on the whole, the mercy of the sea, jumped overboard and were drowned. And 
yet the captain sailed into harbour with a whole skin, and, till the ship cast anchor,' 
wielded his marline-spike over the uncomplaining heads of fifteen men, a fifth part 
of whoa would have sufficed to overpower him. — Daily News, Nov. 29, 1878. 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWKECKED CREWS. 



"There is sorrow on the sea"— Jeremiah xlix. 23. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their home>i by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the ** Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," between the let Sept,, and bOth Nov,, 1873. 



Vessel's Name. 



Agra 

Ann 

Active 

Arracan 

Allan 

Athol 

Alexandria 

Atalanta 

Brownlow 

Black Duck 

]|iroadstair's Boat 

Beulah 

•British Banner 

Brooking 

Bina 

Bard of Avon ... 

Britannia 

BonaMde 

Catherine 

Chanonry 

Cumberland 

tClyde 

Clara 

Creole 

^Constantia 

Caroline 

Coral lale 

Circe 

Delta 

Era 



Port. 



HuU 

Whitstable 

Ipswich 

Glasgow 

London 

Greenock 

Penryn 

Hull 

London 

N. Shields 
London 



Glasgow 



Sunderland 

London 

Waterford 

Liverpool 

Newport 

Hull 
Ipswich 
Shields 

Liverpool 
London 

Kochester 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ B. d. 

3 15 

2 
16 
3 

14 

1 14 
5 6 

3 
8 

11 10 6 

10 Q 

11 

2 3 
5 

3 18 6 
2 
l/) 
10 
16 
2 14 

24 1 9 

15 

15 
5 

2 5 
11 6 

3 
3 13 6 

15 11 6 

2 10 








Vessel's Name. 



Elizabeth and Cicely. 
Elizabeth Henderson 

Emily 

Eureka 

Far West 

Fleece 

Florence Chapman ... 

Fidelity 

George Canning 

Gloriana, 

Gazelle 

Gondola 

Gresham 

Guide 

Golden Fleece 

George Clarke 

Hilton Philipson 

HibburnHall 

Humtertea 

Helen and Mary 

Hilda 

Hunter ' 

Isabella 

IverHvitfelt 

James Jardine 

Jessie 

§Jane 

JeuneHoure 

Jane 

Jane 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Guernsey 

Saloombe 

Mlddlesboro* 

N. Shields 



Woodbridge 

S. Shields 

Portsmouth 

Scarborough 

Newcastle 

Jersey 

Grimsby 

Shields 

S. Shieliis 

Newcastle 

Lossiemouth 

Whitby 
St. John's 

Arbroath 
Copenhagen 

Liverpool 

Perth 

Ipswich . 

France 
Carnarvon 

Milford . 



£ 8. d. 
8 

16 

10 

18 

18 
6 

10 

16 

10 

10 




1 
S 
2 



1 
4 



211 
5 



1 
5 
1 
2 
16 
3 
1 

7 
4 

I 
1 
1 







15 

18 

10 

15 

10 

12 



10 

10 

7 

5 

2 





10 

10 

12 

15 



* This vessel, which was nm down by the screw- 
fteamer ' Hiberaia,' left London for the Tyn« on 
the night of the Slst Oct., and about8o' clock on the 
night of the 23rd, when off Orfordness, the men on 
the watch observed the bright aiid green lights of a 
steamer a-head, and it is alleged that before there 
was time to do anything, the steamer altered her 
course, and showed her red light, and then the 
collision took place. The 'Hibemia' struck the 
' British Banner ' on the starboard side, and did 
•ucb damage to her as to cause her to sink almost 
immediately. Master and crew, four hands ex- 
cepted, were drowned. 

t The following letter is from the Knight of 
Kerry : *' Three poof 'sailors have bee|i most 
miraealoasly saved from the wreck of the * Clyde,* 
a vessel laden with deals, which was wrecked 
on the extremity of this island last Satur- 
day morning, Iiiovember 22nd. They are utter.y 
destitute, except whatever they may nereafter re- 
oeive for a balance of wages. They escaped with 
the scantiest articles of clothing on iheir persons. 
One was serionsly hurt by a falling spar having 
crashed him against the bulwarks. They remained 
minotlced about thirty hours on a bare rock before 
they were able to scramble up a chff, which no one 
who did not know that such was the case would 
believe it possible they could have ascended. A 
fonrth sailor was daaiied to pieces who made the 



iirst attempt to climb. Three men, two English 
■ and one German, are now confiued to their beds, 
partly to recruit, and partly waiting for clothing, 
which has been sent for. I now pn their ^ut, 
appeal to your Society to solicit the aid which it ii 
understood you charitably afford to parties so cl^ 
cunistanced." The Hon. Agent afterwards for* 
warded them home. 

X The Harwich Agent reports, ^th November, 
that this crew were taken from on board (whilst the 
ship lay in a sinking condition on her beam ends)) 
by a boat from the fishine-emack 'Acaciii' of 
Greenwich, Captain Reed, who ran great risk of 
life by doing so. {leed bad, previous to rescaing 
the crew, lay to with his vessel for 3 ^ hours hd' 
able to get on bo»rd. The 'Acacia' was booad 
horn Greenwich on a fishing voyage to the North Sea. 

) The Lowestoft Agent reports, 34th November, 
that the vessel sprang a leak aiid mitde so much water 
that the crew could not prevent her fuuudennv. 
The maintopmast was earned away. The crew, all 
bat the cap) ain, jumped on board of Uiefishios logger 
'Little Susan.' of Lowestoft, which came Hlongside 
about ^ hours. Afterwards the < aptain uiade 
fast a hne to himself and threw the other eod 
to the Hsiilng-boat, and jumped overboard, «bea 
they hauled him on board, the two vessels being 
about seven fathoms apart. There was a very hwrj 
sea at the time, so that no imoti boat could Uve. 
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Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 

£ s. d. 
15 6 

6 6 
2 10 
110 

1 15 
8 

3 6 

1 10 
5 
16 

10 

1 16 
1 15 
6 18 
5 10 6 

1 10 
10 
8 
7 
18 
19 

2 2 

2 6 
12 6 
8 7 
7 
4 10 

3 
110 
14 8 


Vessel's Name. 


«__x Amount 
^°'*- of reUef. 


Janet and Harriet ... 
Jane 


Grimsby 

London 

Dundee 

London 

Sunderland 

Wicklow 

Banff 

St. Ives 

Folkestone 

Cardiff 

Hambuii; 

Sunderland 

Newcastle 

London 

Glasgow 

Carnarvon 

Leith 

Newport 

Llanelly 

Grim.sby 

Scarborough 

Liverpool 

Wells 

Lynn 

Hartlepool 

Aberystwith 

Newcastle 

Peterhead 

Liverpool 

Grimsby 


Racoon 

Rose 


Aberdeen 

Banff 

Italy 

Sunderland 

Liverpool 

Newcastle 

Brixham 

Dundee 

Guernsey 

Liverpool 

Sunderbmd 

KiUougb 

London 

Sunderland 

London 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Aberdeen 

Shoreham 

Shields 

Lynn 

R. H. Bay 

Newcastle 

N. Shields 

Ipswich 


£ s. d. 

10 13 9 

8 


John 


Rendente 


18 


Kivangchow 


Senior 


4 10 


Lamb 


South 

Stilwell 


ISO' 


Liberty 


1 12 


Lord Redhaven 


Scotia 


2 2 


Laura 


Star 


3 


Leadinff Star .... 


Sisters 


5 


Mary Sophia 


Speedwell 


5 10 


Marie Lorentxen 


St. Peter 


4 6 


M. M. Peter 


Scott 


7 17 6 


Mary Stewart 


Sarah 


8 


Medway 


Scotland 

Singapore 


5 


Macedon 


2 2 


\f^ry l^may 


Tulip 

Tonhridge 

Thomas Mitchell: 

Tickler 


5 10 


Mary Stewart 


4 


Myotic 

Margaret 


15 

1 17 6 




Taurus 


1 e 


Kareissus 


Thomas English 

Union 


8 6 
4 


O&borne & Elizabeth. 


Vesta 


6 


Ocean Wave 


Woodville 


2 10 


Prompt 


Wanderer 


2 




Whittington 

Wentworth Beaumont 
William and John ... 
Welch Girl 


6 5 


Pero 


3 15 6 


Pitfonr 


1 13 


Prospero 


1 10 


Resolution 







* This resscl, of 1521 tons burden, the property of 
McBsn. M'Kennon, of Liverpool, was burnt in 
Kingatown Hnrboar, on 10th Nov., bound for that 
port from Calcutta. Her cargo — of cotton, inte, 
•altpetre, and manilla — is said to have been 
worth £40,000. The scene ef her entmnce into 
the harbour during the night is described as 
hiiTiog been terribly exciting, as all her canvas 
was "drawing,** and the wind nearly after 
ber. To the surprise of the lookers-on there 
appeared to be no effort made to shorten sail as she 
seared the harbour, going through the sea like a 
witch with her lee gunwale under water. It was 
not known by those on shore how terrible was the 
race which was being run for life, or how great was 
the ]>eril which every moment brought nearer. 
Notwlthatanding the heavy gale and the wide spread 
of canvas on her spars, none of them gave way, 
ihough they whipped like flshing-rods under the 
heavy and surging pressure to which they were 
•objected. The moon, which had not long risen, 
dearly revealed the ship in all her weird grandeur 
a> she rushed through tne heavy sea in volumes of 
'moke and spray spreading over her. On opening 
the harbour she rounded up grandly as the smoke 
(irifted to leeward. On she came, and still no effort 
appeared to be made to take in the canvas. Now a 
new terror presented itself. As the burning ship 
was rushing into the midst of the crowds of weather- 
b' und .vessels in the harbour, it was evident that 
fire and collision were imminent. When about 
half a cable's length inside the east pier the burning 
ship let go her two anchors, and as she rapidly wore 
to the strain, her canvas was taken aback, and she 
began to draw her anchors and drift to the south- 
westward. Nothing could exceed the consternation 
•miinfrat the ikindbound vessels, as destruction 
seemed to be inevitable to any craft coming in the 
J»ay of the drifting ship. The crew were so ex- 
hausted from being at the pumps night and day, 
^«1 trying to keep the fire under, that they were 
unable to take in canvas when she approached the 
harbour. Site first fouled a fine schooner, deeply 
ladeo, and after, a fearful crash the iU-feted vessel 



Save a few heavy lurches and sank, the crew escaning 
y jumping into the bowsprit rigging of the ' Nang- 
pore,' which still continued her stern course, lill 
she came into collision with the schooner ' Pilot 
In a few moments this also was reduced to a mast- 
less wreck. On the * Nangpore ' striking the ' Pilot,' 
Captain Thomas Ellis, who was in his berth, ran on 
deck, and was blown overboard and drowned before 
assistance could reach him. The anchors of the 
ship still dragged, and as she rose and fell in the 
seaway she carried away the moorings of the 
trawler ' Echo.* This little vessel when cast loose 
went rapidly to leeward, and in a few moments was 
broken into atoms by the powerful seat breaking 
on the barriers beneath the Coast-guard station to 
the westward of the harbour — a place where many 
a sad disaster to life and shippinj^ has ere now 
occurred. The three collisions which the ' Nang- 
pors' experienced had the effect of checking her 
wild course, and fortunately she came up to her 
Anchors a little to the north-east of the Royal Irish 
Yacht Club-house. When it was known that she 
had saltpetre on board, and that an explosion was 
dreaded, the alarm became very ureat. At an early 
hour messengers were sent for the fire brigade, and 
to request the presence of the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
Within a half hour after the alarm had been given at 
the brigade station, Captain Ingram, with two en- 

f;iuesand,a large detachment of his men, was on the 
etty. He had no means of shipping the engines so 
as to bring water to bear on the burning cargo, and 
prevent the flames reaching the jute and saltpetre. 
He also found that no time was to be lost, and 
having gone on board the ' Nangpore,' he at once 
came to the conclusion that thtre wis nothing to 
prevent a further and greater disaster but to scuttle 
the ship ^t once by any means that could be pro- 
cured. The only means within reach were the two 
6-pounders of the Revenne cruiser 'Queen Vic- 
toria,' which he recommended to be shotted and 
fired at the ' Nangpore ' so as to hit her " between 
wind and water." His suggestion was acted on, 
and the vessel then lay submerged in 38 feet of 
water. 
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IportfCrlio. 

felCH FOR A MOMENT?. 

'* ¥w fchat shall ii profit a maHj if he shall gain the whole tPorld,and lose his oUbti iokl t 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for hie sotU ? — Mark viii. 36, 37." 

The BritlBh ship ' Britannia ' was wrecked off the coast of Brazil, and had on 
board a large consignment of Spanish dollars. In the hope of saving soitie of 
them, a number of barrels were brought on deck, but the vessel went to pieces 
so fast that the only hope for life was by taking at bnce to the boats* The last 
boat was about to push off, when a young midshipman went back to see if any 
one was still on board. To his surprise th^re sat a man on deck with a 
hatchet in his hand, with which he had broken open several of the 6ask8, the 
contents of which he was now heaping up about him. 

** What are you doing there ? " shouted thb youth: " Ddn't you kndw the 
ship is faist going to pieces ? " 

" The ship may go," said the man ; " t have lived a poor wretch all my life 
ahd I am determined to die rich." 

His remonstrances were answered only by another flourish of the hatchet) 
and he was left to hi6 fate^ 



HOMEWABD BOUND. 

Bt the Bet. E. H. BiCkebAteth, M.A: 
" And so He bringeth them unto the ha^en where they would he** — Ps. bvii. 80i 

(Prayer Book Version), 

" ]bat winds and Waters Vie 
To beat them back again ; 
When shelter seems most nigh^ 



** The mom Was iresh and ybnng • 
. The wintry storms were o'er ; 
Nor was the voyage long 
From shore to farther shore. 



" No olonds ahead; abaft ; 
"^o labouring oars fatigne ; 
Bttt hbnieward breezes waft 
l?hb light boat many a leagaet 

" All hearts beat high with hope } 
What means that sudden blast ? 
Ho, steersman, slack the rope I 
And hold the mdder fast ! 

** The heavens are black with rains. 
The sea is white with foam ; 
How long/ asks one, * remains 
. Betwixt ns and onr home P* 

" Heed not what lies behind ; 
Fear not the falling night ; 
Bear up into the wind ; 
See yonder harbonr-light ! 



Driven far again> again. 

" Serene and calm and brave 

tn faith 8 overmastering power) 
They press from wave tb wavsj 
1?hey bide from hoar to hour. 

" All right ! beneath the lee 
Of that dark headland's bow 

l^hey glide in smoother sea; 
Safe home ! They anchor now. 

" dh, hands in rapture pressed! 
Ob) greetings many and warm t 
Oh, sweet, delicious rest. 
The sweeter for the storm ! 

" Yes, so He bringeth them, 

Thither where they wonld be i 
Oh, dear Jerusalem, 
l8*t so I must reach Thee P " 
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THE EOTAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

{Continued from page 1 ,) 

ING EDWARD n., called *' Carnarvon," from his birth- 
place, and the first. English Prince of Wales, was twenty- 
foor years of age when he succeeded his father, 1807, and 
shortly after married Isabel, daughter of Philip, King of 
France. He is said to have abandoned himself to pleasure 
and to vicious favourites who led him astray, the first being 
Piers Gaveston, and the other Hugh le De Spencer, but who 
were afterwards killed by the English barons whose estates had been given 
to these favourites by the King. It was while he was upholding them, 
that the Scotch (as we shall afterwards see) drove the English out of 
their country, and made Robert Bruce their king. 

In 1309 troops were raised from all parts for the war in Scotland, and 
the Mayor of Yarmouth was directed to provide six ships with forty men in 
each for the defence of Perth. The Port of London and other places on 
hoth sides of the Thames had to furnish with arms 140 of the stoutest and 
strongest mariners that could be found, and the King appointed Sir John 
de Caunton Captain and Governor of his fleet, which consisted of about fifty 
ships, of which Lynn furnished four, the other large ports two, and the 
small ports one each. Similar commands had been dispatched to the 
Cinque Ports. The King afterwards made Sir Simon de Montacute an 



* Abridged from an unfinished History of the Royal Navy, by Sir N. H. Nicholaa. 
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Admind, and appointed him Captain and Governor of the Eingfsfle^t going 
* to Scotland. More ships being required in 1311 for the Scottish war, tlie 
ports were directed to send a fresh fleet to Ulster, to proceed, from thence 
against the King's enemies in Scotland, nnder the command of Sir John of 
Argyle. 

The services of the Admiral and sailors of this fleet were rewarded 
by their Sovereign's approbation. He commanded them to continue theii 
service nnder Argyle during the ensuing winter, to repulse the enemy, and 
manfully and zealously to obey Argyle as their captain. In 1314 the 
King's two valets, John Sturmy and Peter Bard, were appointed Cap- 
tains and Admirals of his fleet. 

Bobert Bruce, with 45,000 men, having defeated the English army of 
100,000 at Bannockbum, in Stirlingshire, on the 14th June, leaving 
80,000 dead on the field, whilst the loss of Bruce did not exceed 5,000, 
thereby rendering a large reinforcement of troops absolutely necessary; 
in July a '* naval subsidy" was demanded from all the ports, to the num- 
ber of thirty ships, well manned and armed, which were immediately to go 
to Hull. In 1815 John Lord Botetourt was constituted Admiral and 
Captain of the fleet and of all ports of the Thames to Berwick on Tweed, 
and William de Greye Admiral of the King's fleet of the Cinque Ports and 
the western coasts, as well as those of Ireland and Wales. 

The war which had so long devastated Scotland, and consumed the re- 
sources of England, was suspended in January, 1820, by a truce for two 
years, at the expiration of which the Scots entered Northumberland, in- 
tending to join the Earl of Lancaster and the other English rebels ; bnt 
Lancaster was taken prisoner, and beheaded in March. Edward then in- 
vaded Scotland with an immense army ; the fleet, consisting of twenty-six 
ships, was placed under the orders of Sir Bobert Leyboume, Captain and 
Admiral ; this war was, however, terminated on the 30th May, 1823, by 
a truce for thirteen years between England and Scotland. Wars with France 
succeeded, and a large force was sent to Gascony, which was followed by the 
fear of the invasion of England in September, 1824, but the Pope sent am- 
bassadors to this country to negotiate a peace with France, and Edward's 
desire for peace induced him to allow his consort to proceed there, 
hoping that, through her influence with her brother, he might be persuaded 
to agree to terms, when, a disgraceful peace being made in May, 1325, 
Edward made arrangements for proceeding to France, but, on account of 
illness, proposed that the homage to King Charles of^ France should be 
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performed by the young Prince Edward. Charles consented, provided the 
King of England would transfer to him the possession of Guienne and 
Poitou in Gascony; these conditions were accepted, and the Prince of 
Wales left for that purpose in September. The refusal of Isabella and her 
son to return, and the state of affairs in England, rendered measures of 
precaution against foreign enemies highly expedient, and the fleet was 
kept in a perpetual state of vigilance and activity, and, having put to sea, 
soon captured 120 Norman ships, which they brought to England. To this 
circumstance was attributed an '' inexorable hatred between the two Kings.'* 

Towards the end of the year it became manifest that Isabella had deter- 
mined to place her son on his father's throne. Troops were raised in 
Ilngland in her name, Edward's ambassadors returned from France, and 
Charles sent an army into Guienne. 

The Boman Pontiff again endeavoured to preserve peace, and for that 
object sent Bishops to England and also to Charles, who sent his sister 
the Queen of England out of his dominions, when she proceeded to Hainault, 
where her cause was eagerly supported by the Count, and she consented 
that Prince Edward should marry his daughter Philippa. The Queen, 
Prince, and Sir John of Hainault, with upwards of 2,700 men at arms, em- 
barked from Holland in September, in a fine fleet, according to its size, 
and well ordered, and the Queen landed at Orwell, with her retinue, and 
entered England at Harwich, meeting with no resistance. She rewarded 
thirty-five sailors with JBIO for their service in bringing her to 
England. 

Edward appealed in vain to his subjects, whilst Isabella was everywhere 
received as the deliverer of the country ; and on the 20th October Prince 
Edward assumed the government of the realm. The wretched Xing sought 
safety in Wales ; but meeting with no support from his Welsh subjects, he 
embarked with the younger De Spencer in a very small vessel, intending to 
go to the Isle of Lundy or to Ireland. His ill-fortune, however, pursued 
him ; for contrary winds obliged him, after being near a week at sea,' to 
land in Glamorganshire, when he went to Neath, from whence he was 
brought to Bristol, and Edward and his companions were delivered over 
to the Queen, who was called the ** She-wolf of France,' \and^through Roger 
Mortimer, a Baron of the Welsh Marshes, with whom she had been in 
criminal intercourse, caused him to be imprisoned for eight months, and 
then inhumanly murdered by two ruffians with hot irons which burnt up his 
bowels, at Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire. 

b2 
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On the 25th January, 1827, Prince Edward, then only fourteen years of 
age, ascended the throne as King Edward III., with his mother as 
regent until he was eighteen, when he assumed the government himself. 

No fact in the Naval history of the thirteenth and early part of the 
fourteenth century is more remarkable than the piratical habits of the sailors 
of this and other countries. During a truce or peace, ships were boarded^ 
plundered, and captured by vessels of a friendly power, as if there had been 
an actual war. Even English merchant ships were attacked and robbed, as 
well in port as at sea, by English vessels, and especially by those of the 
Cinque Ports, which seem to have been nests of robbers ; and, judging 
from the numerous complaints, it would appear that a general system of 
piracy existed, which no government was strong enough to sustain. 
Bemonstrances and demands for satisfaction were constantly made by oue 
Sovereign of another for some aggressions committed by his subjects at sea ; 
and when justice was not obtained, letters of marked reprisals were granted, 
which were, in fact, permission for individuals to take the law into their 
own hands, and to obtain compensation for their own private injury from 
any innocent countryman of the aggressor. 

There seem to have been few English ships at this period of more than 
240 tons burthen, or which carried more than sixty meu, except galleys, the 
number of whose crews was proportionate to their oars. From a mann- 
Bcript in the British Museum, written and illuminated in Italy in the four- 
teenth century, all the ships are shown to have two masts, supported by a 
few shrouds, which, in some instances, have rattlings ; and there is one 
large square-sail on each mast. The foremast, which was then the longest 
and principal mast, rakes considerably over the bows; and both masts 
have a top, with a flag-staff, and a streamer flying from it. At the stem, 
and in other ships forward also, is an elevated platform, called a stage or 
castle, or '' bellatorium," on which the choicest soldiers were placed in 
battle, who from that eminence shot the arrows into an enemy's vessel with 
great effect. In this castle the banner or ensign was affixed. At the sides 
are the paddles for steering. The vessels are full of soldiers, whose 
helmets only are visible ; and their commander is indicated by a coronet. 
It is surprising that no bowsprit, nor any fore-and-aft sail is mentioned, 
which fact, together with the imperfect apparatus for steering, renders it 
difficult to suppose that these vessels could have kept the wind within at 
least seven or eight points ; so that they could only have made progress 
when sailing large or before the wind. It is also , remarkable that 
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there is no mention of a pump in any of those ships, but the invention of 
the modern rudder has been traced to the fourteenth century. 

When a seaport from which a ship was required for the King's service 
was too poor to famish it and its crew, the neighbouring towns were 
ordered to contribute for the purpose. By a charter in 1318 King Edward 
n. confirmed all the grants made to the Cinque Ports by his pre- 
decessors. Beacons were erected along all the sea-coast to give an alarm 
on the approach of the enemy, and, in 1326, when the arrayers of men-at- 
arms in Kent complained to the King of the grievance of having to keep 
watch and mantain fires or other signals for assembling troops though it 
was no longer necessary, they were released from that obligation throughout 
England ; but the inhabitants of the sea-coasts were, nevertheless, enjoined 
to light up such signals whenever it was requisite for the safety of those parts. 

Much has been written on the derivation of the word ** Admiral,*' but 
the title seems to have been given in 1311 to commanders of squadrons and 
fleets, united, however, with that of '* Captain." All commissions were to 
be operative ** during the King's pleasure," and they seem, from the 
frequency with which they were renewed, to have soon expired. Those 
who are conversant with the commissions granted to officers at the present 
day will not fail to observe how similar they are to the commissions of 
former times. They contain the same reliance on the loyalty, ability, and 
good conduct of the officer, the same recital of his duties, and the same in- 
junction to obey his superiors, and to be obeyed by his inferiors. The title 
of ** Admiral " is attributed to no less than twenty-one persons in the reign 
of Edward II. Few of those individuals, however, are deserving of much 
consideration, either from their station or their services, and some of them 
were so obscure that little is known of their history. The Court of 
Admiralty is considered to have existed long before this reign ; the crews of 
English ships were certainly raised by impressment, which was not confined 
to men or ships ; provisions, armour, and all other articles which the 
Crown required, were obtained by the same violent means, though payment 
was made for everything except armour, which was restored to the owner 
when it was no longer wanted. Admirals, captains, masters, and mariners 
employed in the King's service obtained letters of protection and attorney ; 
and merchant ships carrying stores and provisions for the Crown received 
letters of safe conduct, or passports, commanding all persons in authority 
and others to aid and assist them, and protecting, by a special clause, the 

crew from impressment. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCHETKY, THE MABINB PAINTBB. 
The ssrviying oollegians of the Old Naval OoUege at Ptnrtn&oniii will liava 

* 

seen with 2<egret the loss by death of thek old amd valued drawing-iiiaster, 
whoaa name tras onoe a household "word in the Navy. The Times gives the 
following brief skeU^ of him as a mazme painter of two centories : John Chris* 
tian Sohethy, who died on the 29th of Jaanaxy, was bom at Edinburgh, on the 
11th of Angast,^1778. He was the son of John George Christoffer Schetky, a 
descendant of the ancient Transylvanian family of the Von Teschkys, of 
Hermannstadt, and a well>known composer and violoncellist of his thne. His. 
loothfir, Mana Anna Teresa Beinagle, was danghter of an officer it the Hun- 
garian regiment of the Empress Maria Teresa, and was not only a member of. 
a&mily of artists, but herself a highly gifted musician and miniature painter. 
He was the contemporary at the High School of Edinburgh of Walter Scott, 
Jjfttd Brougham, Leonard and Francis Horner, and many others, afterwards, 
the great men* of their day. In after life^ Sir Walter and he were bpsom 
fiends: ' He had the due to the authorship of " Marmion " long- before thd- 
public discovered it, and Sir Walter presented him with the quarto edition qf^ 
&& bis poems inscribed with his own handw The Wilson Brothers, i^clodi^g. 
the famed. '* Christopher North," who na^es Schetky more than oxiqq, in- 
"Nocte Amhrosian»;' the Ettridi: Shepherdr Sir Willwi Allan, Sir Q. Lockr 
hart, Sir Charles Paget, Sir J. A. Gordon, Lord L7ons, Basil Hall, Glarkaon. 
Stanfield, David Boberts, were among his constant companions, but . perhaps 
hewas^the proudest of his interviews with two men, remarkable for very 
different causes-^Bobert Burns, his father's friend, who begged him off a flog^ 
&^g for playing truant to sail toy ships at Leith, and the younger l»:other of 
the Chevalier Henry, Cardinal of York, whom he met in his lumbering coach 
Vi the Eoman Campagaa in 1801, and hy whom he was questioned as to tiiie 
welfare of " his army and navy." 

John Schetky studied awhile under Nasmyth, but his chief instructors were 
nature and the works of W. Van den Velde, his reverence for whose genius 
Ainounted almost to worship. At the age of seventeen he was already earning. 
^ living by teaching scene-painting, &c, having, in obedience to his parents' 
wishes, jresigned a naval cadetship on which his heart had been set, as well 
as a commission in the Scots Greys. In the year 1801 he and his friend 
*^cis Home (afterwards known as Colonel Home, of the Guards, the brave 
defender of Hougoumont) walked £rom Paris to E.ome, and accomplished the 
last 104 miles in two days. It was on his return from Italy in the following 
year, rich in sketches, anecdotes, -and memories, but low in purse, that he 
Went on a visit to Oxford, and was induced, at the instance of some of the 
College Dons, to -take up his residence there and give lessons in painting. 
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Subsequently he was appointed Professor of Drawing at the Royal Military 
College at Ma^ow (now Sandhurst), where he made^ as everywhere, many 
friends, and among them Dr. Crotch, who was amazed at the compass and 
sweetness of his voice. He also nlayed the violoncello, flute, and guitar, and 
sang Scotch ballads and Dibdin's songs with a pathos that was indescribable. 
Next we find him holding the same appointment at the Royal Naval College, 
Portsmouth, where, for twenty-five happy years, as he was wont to say, all 
the Naval officers passed under his care. He used to take them out sketching 
from nature in his little boat, the ' Lufra,' which he built himself, with the aid 
of the young naval architects, and would fondly style them in after days *' his 
old boys," when, as Admirals and Post-Captains, they gathered round him. 

In 1813 or 1814 he spent his summer vacation in the Peninsula with his 
brother Alexander, a surgeon in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and himself no 
mean artist ; had the honour of dining with Lord Wellington, and was fur- 
nished by him with a pass enabling him to sketch wherever he pleased under 
the protection of the British flag, and provided with food and forage. He 
was one of the suite of George IV. on the occasion of His Majesty's visit to 
Ireland, and cruised more than once with her present Most Gracious Majesty, 
for whom, and also for the late Prince Consort, he executed at various times 
many commissions. On the arrival of the Princess of Wales, March 7, 186-3, 
he obtained special permission to sketch the landing from Her Majesty's 
frigate ' Emerald,' and his drawing of the subject was subsequently graciously 
accepted by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess in a personal 
interview. He afterwards executed for the Princess some of the pen-and-ink 
drawings which were a kind of speeialite of his own. In 1867 he published 
his " Veterans of the Sea," a volume of photographs from his pictures repre- 
senting the Navy of the past, which he received special permission to dedicate 
to Her Majesty the Queen. 

In very early life he published, at the request of Sir W. Scott, a volume of 
illustrations of the scenery described in the *' Lay of the Last Minstrel," and 
again in 1848, affcer a cruise in Scotch waters, with his constant friend the 
late Duke of Rutland, he brought out, in conjunction with his Grace*s accom- 
plished son. Lord John Manners, a series of chromo-lithographs illustrating 
the trip. In 1824 his father died, at the age of ninety-five ; in 1828 he 
married Charlotte Mary, daughter of Mr. John Trevenen, of Bonython, Corn- 
wall, and in 1837, at the dissolution of the Portsmouth College, he was 
appointed professor at the Hon. East India Company's College, Addiscomhe, 
where he closed his public career by retirement in 1855, and from that time to 
his death resided in London. 

Among his chief artistic works are — "Action between the 'Active and 
' Pomone,* " painted for Sir J. A. Gordon, who commanded the former ; ** Tra- 
falgar;' for Sir Philip Durham ; *• Action with *Guillaume Tell/ " for the Scottish 
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Royal Academy ; " The * Royal George ' Sinking at Spithead," in the posses- 
sion of the family of the late Rev. E. Trerenen, of Brewsteignton ; " Siege 
of Algiers," painted for the late Earl of Hardwicke, a favourite pupil; 
"Spithead/'for Mr. Rohert Wilson, of. Dalkeith; "Battle of La Hogue," 
painted for the competition for the decoration of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, at Westminster Hall, in 1817, and purchased by the late Duke of 
Bedford ; *' Lord Rodney's Action with the * Count de Grasse," 12th April, 1782," 
bought by Mr. John Penn. At the age of eighty- two he painted the " Rescue 
of a Spanish Man-of-War, by Sir 0. Paget,*' which is considered one of his 
finest works, and which was purchased and presented to the United Service 
Club by his old pupil, Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B. His last effort was 
a small ink drawing of Gibraltar, executed in 1871. It may be interesting to 
note that, like his great predecessor in the office of royal marine painter, Van 
den Velde, he was a left handed artist, and as he used to say, " I made all 
the children's bread with my left hand." 



THE HERRING-FISHERY.* 

"Honour to the people of Europe, who have seen, in the innumerable legions 
of herrings which each year leads to the margin of their shores, a preoious gift 
of nature!" 

" Honour to that enlightened industry which has known, by processes as easy 
as they are sure, to prolong the duration of that boon of the sea, and to extend 
it to the centre of vast continents." — liAatPtim. 

The herring-fishery has been to certain nations the great cause of th^ 
prosperity. It was the foundation of Dutch independence. Many articles of 
commerce address themselves only to the wants of luxury or fashion ; the 
produce of the herring-fishery, on the contrary, is one of necessity to the 
people ; and Holland would have languished and quickly disappeared, with its 
sinking territory, if the sea had not added to its commercial industry this in- 
exhaustible mine of wealth. That vast field it has worked with persevering 
ardour. Struggling for existence, it has conquered. Every year numerous 
vessels leave the coast of Holland for this precious marine harvest. The 
herring-fishery is, for the Dutch people, the most important of maritime expe- 
ditions. It is with them known as the '' great fishery ; " whaling is known as 
the '' small fishery.'' The great fishery is a golden mine to HoUand. 
This important branch of industry has only assumed its real character since 

* We are indebted to the ** Ocean World " (CasseU & Co.), and " Great Tarmouth 
and Lowestoft," a handbook, by John Greases Nail (Longmans), for valuable 
information. 
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fhe fourteenth oentory, and its sudden and pxodigioaa ezlenfiion is due to the 
diaooTecy of a simple Datdh fiahennan, Gteoxge Benkel, who died in 1397. 
To this man Holland owea mueh of ita wealth. He discovered, in short, the 
act of owing the hemng- so as to preserve it for an indefinite time. From that 
moment ;the herring fishery assomed an unexpected importance, and became 
tiie sooroe of much wealth to Holland and its industrious and ontexprisisg 
people. Two hundred years after his death, the Emperor Charles V. solemnly 
ate a herring on Benkel's tomb ; it was a small homage paid to the memory of 
the creator of an industry which had enriched his native land. 

Itis, besides, a very ancient occupation with ourselves. We find it flourishing 
in the twelfth century ; for, in 1195, the dty of Dunwich, in the county of 
Suffolk, was obliged to furnish the King with 24,000 herrings. We also find 
mention made of the herring-fishery in a chronicle of the monastery of 
Evesham in the year 709. 

Towards the year 1030 the French sent vessels into the North Sea fix)m 
Dieppe for this fishing, nearly a century before the Dutch made the attempt; 
but as early as the thirteenth century the latter enterprising people employed 
2,000 boats in this industry. The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians also 
occupied themselves with this trade at an early period. The French, Danes, 
and Swedes, furnish themselves at the present time with only sufficient for 
homo eonsumption. The monopoly of the foreign trade belongs to the English, 
Dutdi, and Norwegians. "The quantity of herrings gathered every year by our 
neighbours beyond the channel," says Moquin-Tandon, "is truly enormous. In 
Yarmouth alone 400 ships, of from forty to sixty tons, are equipped ; the 
largest being manned by twelve men. The revenue derived from this fleet is 
about j9700,000. In 1857, three of these fishing boats, belonging to the same 
pioprietors, carried home 3,762,000 fish." 

Since the beginning of this century the Scottish fishermen have- emulated 
the zeal of the English. In a paper read to the British Association, in 1854, 
Mr. Oieghom states, " that there are 920 Wick boats engaged in the fishing, 
and that the produce was 95,680 barrels in one week aJone." The Wick boats 
are, however, much smaller than the Yarmouth " ships." The latter are folly 
decked, are fitted with cabin and forecastle, and we have known them 
firequently, when the fishing season was over, to be employed in carrying 
cargoes in the coasting trade. 

The process M taking the herring is thus described by Dr. Bertram, in an 
article published in the GornhiU Magazine, The writer had made his arrange- 
ments for a night at the herring fishery, under the auspices of Francis Sinclair, 
a very gallant-looking fellow, who sails his own boat from Wick, and takes his 
own venture. Bounding over the waves, with a good capful of wind, they had 
left the shore and beetHng cliffs far behind them ; they reached their fishing 
ground, where they tacked up and down, eagerly watching for the oily phos* 
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phorescent gleam, which is indicative of heningB. "At last, after a 
lengthened exmae," he sayB, "our commander, who had heen silent for half^an* 
hoar, jumped up and called to action. The preparatioBB for ahooting the nets 
at once hegxa hy lowering saiL Surrounding na on aU sidea waa to be seen 
a moving world of boats; many with sails down, their nets floating in the 
water, and their crews at rest Others were still flitting nneasi^ abouti thenr 
skippers, like our own, anxious to shoot in the right place. By-and-bye we 
were ready : the ' dog,' a large inflated 4>ladder, to mark the end of tite trains 
is heaved overboard, and the neta, breadth after breadth, foUow as fast as the 
men can pay them out, till the immense train is all in the water» iionning a 
perforated wall a mile long and many feet in depth ; the ' dog ' and the marking 
bladder floating and dipping in long zig-zag lines, reminding one of the imagi- 
nary coils of the great sea-serpent After three hours of qaietndef beneath a 
beautifol sky, the stars — 

* The eternal orbs that beaatify the night, — 

began to pale their fires, and the grey dawn appearing, indicated that it waa 
time to take stock. We found that the boat had floated quietly with the tide 
till we were a long distance from the harbour. The skipper had a presentiment 
that there were flsh in his net, and the bobbing down of a few of the bladders 
made it almost a certainty, and he resolved to examine the drifts. By means 
of a swing rope, the boat was hauled up to the nets. ' Hurrah ! ' exclaimed 
Murdoch, of Skye, ' there's a lot of fish, skipper, and no mistake ! ' Murdoch's 
news was true : our nets were silvery with herrings^ — so laden, in fact, that it 
took a long time to haul them in. It was a beautiful sight to see the shimmer- 
ing fish as they came up like a sheet of silver from the water, each tittering a 
weak death- chirp as it was flung into the bottom of the boat; As our silvery 
treasure showers into the boat, we roughly guess our capture at fifty crans — a 
capital night's work." 

But there is a reverse to this medal. Wick Bay is not always rippled by 
the land-breeze, as on this occasion. " The herring fleet has been more than 
once overtaken by a fierce storm, when valuable lives have been lost, and 
thousands of pounds' worth of netting and boats destroyed, and the gladdening 
sights of the herring-fishery have been changed to wailing and sorrow." In 
1848 the Committee voted to the widows and orphans of fishermen drowned 
on that coast the sum of ^300. 

On the coast of Norway the electric telegraph is applied \o the herring- 
fishery, being employed to announce iio the inhabitants of the fishing towns 
^e approach of the shoals of fish. J In the fiords of Norway, where the produce 
of the herring-fishery is the principal means of existence to neariy the entif e 
population, it oftfen happens that the fish make their appearance at the most 
^expected times, and on some parts of the coast the shoals could only be' met 
^y one or two boats. Before the boats from the bays and fiords could take part 
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in the fishery, the herrings had deposited their spawn, and returned to the 
open sea. 

To prevent these disappointments, often repeated with great loss to the 
fishermen, the Norwegian Government estahlished, in 1857, a submarine 
electric cable along the coast frequented by the herrings, of 100 miles in length. 
with stations on shore at intervals, conveniently placed for commanicatiiigwith 
the villages inhabited by the fishermen. As soon as a shoal of herrings is 
known to be in the offing — and they csAl always be perceived at a considerable 
distance by the wave they raise— a telegram is despatched along the coast, 
which makes known in each village tlie approach to the bay in which the 
herrings have established themselves. 

The herring feeds on small crustaceans, fishes just hatched, and even on the 
irj of its own species. This fish abounds throughout the entire Northern 
Ocean in immense shoals, which are found in the bays of Greenland, Lapland, 
and round the whole coast of the British Islands. Great shoals of them occupy 
the gulfs of Sweden, of Norway, and of Denmark, the Baltic, and the Znjder 
Zee, the Channel, and the coast of France, up to the Loire, beyond which they 
never appear to be found. But the finest herrings are said to be caught on 
Loch Fyne, on the west coast of Scotland. 

The herrings are gregarious fishes, and live in great shoals closely packed 
together — shoals in which the herrings may be counted not by hundreds, bnt 
by thousands and ten of thousands, in many a shore and bay. The nets of the 
fishermen are hauled in when moderately charged with fish ; but it sometunes 
happens that they are so full as to render it impossible to get them on board 
again. Li such a case, there is no alternative bnt to cut the warp, and sail 
home again fer a fresh supply of nets. 

It was a favourite theory, not very long ago, that herrings emigrated to and 
from the Arctic regions. It was asserted by the supporters of this theory, that 
in the inaccessible seas of high northern latitude, herrings existed in over- 
whelming numbers, an open sea within the Arctic circle affording a safe and 
bounteous feeding-ground. At the proper season vast bodies gathered them- 
selves together into one great army, which in numbers exceeded the powers of 
imagination, and departed for more southern regions. This great Jieer, or army, 
was sub-divided, by some instinct, as they reached the different shores, led. 
according to the ideas of fishermen, by herrings of more than ordinary si^e 
and sagacity, 8ne division taking the west side of Britain, while another took 
the east side, the result being an adequate and well-divided supply of herrings, 
which penetrated every bay and arm of the sea round our coast, from Wick to 
Yarmouth. Closer observation, however, shows that this theory has no exis- 
tence in fact. Lacepede denies that these periodical joumeyings take plft<^- 
Valencinnes also rejects the idea. It is true that herrings have disappcfti^ 
in certain neighbourhoods in which they were formerly very plentifal; hntit 
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is also certain that in many of the fishing- stations fish are taken all the year 
round. Moreover^ the discovery that the herring of America is probably a 
distinct species from that of Europe (which, smoked, is known as the " Digby 
chick ") is against the theory. In short, there is a total absence of proof of their 
pretended migrations from high nortliern latitudes; and recent discoveries 
all tend to show that the herring is native to the shores on which it is 
taken. 

" It has been demonstrated/' says Dm Bertram, " that the herring is really 
a native of our immediate seas, and can be caught all the year round on the 
coast of the three kingdoms. The fishing begins at the island of Lewis in the 
Hebrides, in the month of May, and goes on as the year advances, till in July 
it is being prosecuted off the coast of Caithness ; while in autumn and winter 
we find large supplies of herrings at Yarmouth ; there is a winter fishery in 
the Firth of Forth. Moreover, this fish is found in the south long before it 
ought to be there, according to the emigration theory. It has been deduced 
from a consideration of the annual takes of many years that the herring exists 
in distinct races, which arrive at maturity month after month. It is well 
known that the herrings taken at Wick in July are quite different from those 
caught at Dunbar in August and September ; indeed, I would go further, and 
say that even at Wick each month has its changing shoal, and that as one 
race appears for capture another disappears, having fulfilled its mission. It is 
certain that the herrings of these different seasons vary considerably in size 
and appearance; localities are marked by distinctive features. The well 
known Loch Fyne herring is essentially different from that of the Firth of 
Forth ; and those differ, again, in many particulars, from those caught off Yar- 
mouth. In fact, the herring never ventures far from the shore where it is 
taken ; and its condition, when it is caught, is just an index of the feeding it 
has enjoyed in its particular locality. The superiority of the flavour of the 
herring taken in our great land-locked salt-water lochs is undoubted. Whe- 
ther or not resulting from the depth and body of water, from more plentiful 
marine vegetation, or from the greater variety of land-food likely to be 
washed into these inland seas, has not yet been determined, but it is certain 
that the herrings of our western sea-lochs are infinitely superior to those cap- 
tared in the more open sea. Moreover, he adds, it is now known, from 
the inquiries of the late Mr. Mitchell and other authorities on the geographical 
distribution of the herring, that the fish has never been noticed as being at all 
abundant in the Arctic regions." 

The herring has enemies many and formidable ; the whales destroy them by 
thousands, and the dog-fish is perhaps more destructive. The dog-fish, like 
the shark, turns on its side when it seizes its prey, and greatly resembles that 
ravenous fish in many respects. In attacking the herrings they devour them to 
repletion ; they then disgorge what they have swallowed with such voracity 
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wMoh, being completed, they lose no time in recommencing seizing and swal- 
lowing the herrings with as mnch ayidity as if it had been their first repast 
after a long abstinence, till they are again full, when their stomachs are again 
speedily relieved, and this filling and emptying has continued with such 
perseyerance as to exhaust the patience of the most curious observer. 

** Birds also," say the learned Bloch, of BerHn, " in thousands pounce down 
npon the herrings from mid-air, above all the owl (la chouette). This bird 
indicates to the fishermen the most fitting quarter for shooting their nets. 
When its flight is elevated it is a sign that the herring is deep down ; when it 
flies low it denotes that the herring is moving at the surface of the water ; when 
the weather is hot the fish keep in deep water, where the owl cannot see them 
not serve as an indicator, and the fishing then is usually bad." 

The herring gull renders our fishermen a similar service. The Yarmonth 
fishers are greatly averse to the flocks of gannets which frequently attend the 
herring shoals. They announce the presence of their dreaded pest, the dog- 
fish, with whom the gannets act in offensive alliance, the former scaring the 
fish to the surface, whence they are driven back by the latter. 

As a nursery of hardy seamen, and as affording a livelihood for rearing per- 
haps the healthiest stock of our population, the value of the fisheries camiot be 
over-estimated. The mainstay of England's prosperity at the present moment 
and in the future is two -fold : an adequate supply of efficient labour for her 
manufacturing industry, combined with an unimpeded transport of its produce 
throughout the world, and unfettered exchange of it with that of other coun- 
tries. Her vast foreign commerce, and her ships thronging every sea, have 
raised England to the pinnacle of wealth and influence. " Ships, colonies, and 
commerce," were the longing desire of Napoleon's ambition as levers where- 
with to dominate the world. We possess them each and all in a degree dis- 
tancing all rivalry; even one of our colonies, or that group forming the 
Dominion of Canada, ranks at this moment as the second maritime nation in 
the world. The sea must ever be the great highway of nations. Large as is 
the present maritime intercommunication, it is growing yearly with giu^' 
strides. Placed midway between the Old World and the New, England forms 
the great centre of trade and finance, and will continue so, supreme, so long as 
she can rear a brood of intrepid sailors to man her navies and mercantile 
marine. We are not like Holland in the seventeenth century, the mere brokers 
and carriers for other kingdoms ; for ours is the coal and iron which have har- 
nessed the genii of steam to do our behests, and yet it was by the strength 
derived from such secondary sources of power that Holland rose into the front 
rank of nations and defied and broke the might of Spain. 

Whatever tends to the fostering of our fishing people, whose children natu- 
rally pass, as they grow up, into the marine, deserves the encouragement of 
the country. Sailors cannot be raised by an artificial or forcing process. ^^ 
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sea is their cradle, their i^y-groimd, their bread-winner, and oittimes their 
grave. It is not a calling into which the broken-down and incapables of other 
trades can be drafted. If it be true that fishermen are a prolific race^ it is 
equally true that in no other calling is there so much waste from casualties, 
neglect of health, expoenre, and shipwreck. 

As a cheap, wholesome, and inexhaustible source of nutriment to the in- 
creasiiig millions of these little islands, as a field of profitable industry, extend- 
ing enormously the area of their food production, admitting of vast expansion, 
which can be worked at every season, requiring no outlay in seed or tillage, 
and no artificial stimulants to keep up its harvests, it deserves the considera- 
tion of all who feel how largely the comfort and well-being of a people depend 
npon those humble but solid bases— abundant and low-priced food supplies. 

As an item in our foreign commerce of yearly growing importance, the pro- 
duce of the herring fishery merits some attention. Our present export now 
reaches an annual value of three quarters of a million, and is of a less fluctu- 
ating character than in former years. During the years from 1867 to 1862 in- 
clasive, the Board of Trade returns give an export of herrings of over two 
millions of barrels, and the declared value exceeded three millions of pounds 
sterling ! ! 



THE ATTEACTIONS OF A PITCH-KETTLE. 

Able writers have frequently employed their pens by describing, in glowing 
terms, the attractions of beauty, eloquence, and heroism ; let our pen rise to 
the humble ambition of recording a few points of interest in the daily life of 
a useful public servant, whose conspicuous rotund form has failed, so far as 
we know, to find a place in literature. 

It was at a time when coal was dear; season, an early spring morning; 
hour, half-past six ; place, the comer of a dock in a northern port. One of 
the most stringent by-laws of this port provides that no pitch is allowed to be 
boiled on board any ship, or under any shed, or within ten feet of any shed 
or ship. 

Cold was the morning, but it was bright — ^bright as the eye of Tom Sloman, 
the cabin-boy, who had just come down to the ship, and whose first duty was 
to muster chips and coal in a bucket, to make a fire to boil the pitch for the 
carpenters, whose caulking mallets were already sounding out their somewhat 
minor music. 

Tom went cheerfully to his work, which is not always the case with weary, 
growing boys. The last voyage was dangerous, and somewhat disastrous ; the 
ship had strained a good deal, and her upper works leaked badly. The voyage 
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had ended, the relief had come to tired nature, and, after three or four long 
nights of sweet and bountiful sleep, Tom felt himself £resh, elastic, and ready 
for work. And now one of the sole prerogatives of man fell to Tom's lot- 
he made a fire ! Two toes of the kettle rested on two bricks, and the third on 
a stone ; lumps of hard pitch were thrown into the kettle, and the first stage 
of the day's work was reached. 

And now commenced a miscellaneous muster, which with ebb and flow con- 
tinued through the day. First came an old sailor, more than threescore years 
and ten, yet hearfy, hard-handed, and ready for a job as a rigger ; he lit his 
pipe, sat down on the edge of the bucket, rubbed his old hands before the fire, 
spun a yarn to Tom, sympathised with him in his troubles of last voyage^ 
spoke hopefully of next time, and put in the words rather gravely, before he 
closed his chat, that troubles on the sea were not the only ones that the chil- 
dren of men were called upon to endure. 

The ship, under repairs, lay still in her berth, for her cargo was not yet 
fully discharged ; but in the comer of the dock lay an interesting group of small 
craft ; they resembled each other, and yet they differed widely ; they were 
all British built, and all of British oak ; they had a common national origin, 
but their destiny, like some other individuals we could mention, were 
strangely different. First, a fishing- smack laden with herrings, which has been 
called the poor man's fish ; next, a Scotch sloop laden with potatoes, her bows 
as clumsy as a cod-fish, but her tail not half so neat. Next in the group, and 
alongside the potato craft, was a yacht, trim and dandy, with a good suit of 
sails, and her decks, like a lady's hand, delicate and white. The last in the 
group was a pilot cutter, which had done good service in her day, andwas 
still ready to do more. These were all made fast to one post, and the post 
was hard by the pitch-kettle. The rough warp of the fishing smack, the worn 
chain of the potato smack, the galvanised, neatly-made chain of the yacht, 
and the moonngs of the pilot cutter, all secured their safety from one centre, 
and though different in character, calling, and destiny, they agreed to be one 
in the cozy comer of the dock. This group was suggestive and instructiye ; 
the very order in which they lay brought up the thoughts of provision, plea- 
sure, and pilotage. The first two had come to meet the wants of the many 
who are ever found at the base of the social pyramid. The next in order 
claimed an elevation of superiority and exclusiveness ; the fourth rose to the 
rare altitude of pilotage, which is ever the apex of the pyramid ; for in science, 
pohtics, and morals the pilots of the race are few in number ; yet they are 
men of commanding might, and their evident mission is to lead their fol- 
lowers in the right way. 

Many passed Tom Sloman's watch-fire that day without gaining any food 
for thought, or feeling the stir of generous emotion ; others were more fortu- 
nafe — they made some discoveries, and learned some lessons. More than one 
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interesting group gathered round the fire that day. A poor boy, aged nine, 
the son of a widow, was there : he had come out to look for a job, and fuling, 
had gathered round the fire ; his thin fingers and pale blue face betokened 
what an old sailor, a looker-on, called *' A southerly wind in the bread-locker." 
A young, feeble black man was also welcomed to the generous warmth, and 
invited to become communicative. » 

" WeU, Sambo, what ship ? " 

" Me no ship, no clothes, no money, no boarding-house." 

" Poor fellow ; how is that ? " 

" Me paid off with seventeen shilling, go to boarding-house, sailor just 
come out of jail steal my discharge, boarding-master turn me out last 
Monday." 

" "Where did you sleep since ? " 

" One night me sleep under de shed, old watchman give me little coffee and 
a bit of bread, tank him berry much." 

*' How did you fare last night ? " 

" Me go to the Bethel-meeting; kind man speak to me, give me sixpence — 
fourpence for a bed, one penny for coffee, one penny for bread." 

The boy from the Scotch sloop slipped quietly on board, and was soon on 
shore again with some potatoes in a bucket, determined to give Sambo a hearty 
meal. The cover was lifted from the pitch-kettle and the contents of the 
backet poured in. It may not be generally known that this kind of amusement 
and supply belongs to the traditions of the pitch-kettle on boiling days. - 

Tom Sloman did not want for company or counsel that day. Old sailors as 
well as young ones paid their respects to him, and the scene was novel and 
welcome to his young heart. A middle-aged man, once a sailor and now a 
rigger, was there — Jim Waters by name, a native of Sunderland. More than 
once that day a word in season was spoken by him. It was his habit to speak 
of what he knew and felt. He had once been a careless man, but the grace of 
God had renewed him, and he could say : " I know in whom I have believed.'' 
He was an ignorant man and had never learned to read, yet there was a force 
in his utterances and a clearness in his apprehensions that were unmistakable. 
Sometimes rude and infidel men would try to shake him and laugh him out 
of his convictions, but he was ever a match for them, and his want of learning 
often added to his power. Sometimes he would reply to them after this 
Cashion : " You may laUgh at me, but you'll not laugh me into hell, and if you 
^d, you could not laugh me out again.'' Another saying of his was : ** Square 
yards — ^that means a fair wind ; and grace is a fair wind to heaven — ^it always 
blows that way : it has filled my sails many a day, and I know it." And this 
expression was often on his lips : " I can't read, but 

' I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.' * 
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But it ndght weary the reader if we were to enumerate all the viaitorB to 
this warm and friendly centre of which we haye apoli^en ; we haaten to the 
closing scene of Tom Sloman's singnlar and perhaps eventful day's work. The 
last supply of melted pitch had heen carried on board, and no more was 
wanted, a backet of water quenched the coal under the kettle, and Tom retired 
from the scene. He had scarcely departed when an old woman hove in sight ; 
she surveyed the scene ; the situation was all her own, she felt herself to be in 
sole possession. She paused for a moment, possibly to consider how she 
might carry off the prize, and then, " struck with the sudden grandeur of a 
thought,'^ she loosed her apron strings, and, spreading that ample garment 
on the ground, she gathered up the fragments, and they were considerable, 
and bore them home to her husband, old and sick ; it cooked the evening meal 
it cheered the evening hour, and it suggested; mayhap it was realised, by the 
needy and thankful old pair : " At eventide there shall be light." 



THE PIOUS STEWAKDESS. 

A SEVERE gale one night caused great alarm among the passengers of a 
steamer which plies between two of our Atlantic cities. The ladies had just 
retired » and anxious fathers and husbands crowded round the cabin door, with 
encouraging words to their friends within. 

'' Stewardess," said one of the gentlemen, *' my daughter is in berth Number 
Eleven. I fear she is alarmed. Will you give her this ? " and he handed her 
a small piece of paper. 

The stewardess took the paper to the young fady, whom she found too ill to 
read it. • • 

'' Will you please read it to me ? " she said to the stewardess. " liiy head 
aches so that I'm almost blind." 

**Ye8, dear," said the kind stewardess; and turning to the light, read: 
*' ' Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.' '* 

** That's a precious text, miss," said she ; " it's comforted me many a time.*' 

'* Thank you, nurse ; so it is," said the sick girl. 

The stompk increased, and the alarm of many of the passengers showed itself 
in shrieks and groans, The stewardess, amidst the contusion around her, saw 
tfiat the young lady in Number Eleven had left her berth and was kneeling in 
silent prayer in a retired place. She went up to her and said : 

" If you would read a few verses aloud, miss, I think you might do a power 
of good." 

The young lady rose, and going to a table, opened the Bible, and in a low, 
faltering voice began to lead some verses in the one hundred and seventh 
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psafan. The noise in the cabin was so great, that she was not heard nntil the 
stewardess passed from one berth to another, whispering, " Hush ! the young 
lady is reading." 

Then the passengers ceased their crying, and listened until the psalm wa4i 
finished. 

" Thank you! thank you, miss ! ** was echoed from one part of the cabin to 
another, when the psalm was concluded. 

'* Will you please tell me, dear," called out one old lady, " whereabouts the 
chapter is ? " 

" I never see such a book !" apostrophised the stewardess ; ** it's calmed them 
all down like lambs. I'm sure I thank yon a thousand times, miss, for oblig- 
ing me. They all seem 'mazingly comforted by it." 

In an hour or two the gale had subsided, and the ladies having received 
the assurance that all danger was past retired once more to their berths, where 
many of them soon fell asleep. The occupant of Number Eleven, however, was 
an exception. She sat still near the table, the Bible open before her, and her 
whole attention apparently absorbed in its sacred contents* 

At length, when all was quiet, the stewardess drew nigh, and said, in a re- 
spectful tone, " I'm glad to see you love that good Book, miss." 

" Oh ! it is precious," exclaimed the young lady, enthusiastically. " 1 never 
felt its power so much as to-night. I am not very strong," she added, with a 
heightened colour, '' and must confess, when you first came to me, I was terri- 
bly alarmed. But those few words you read calmed me at once. How kind 
of &ther to think of me ! I wish he could know how quiet I feeL" 

" I'll see if I can find him," said the stewardess, rising cheerfully. 

" Oh ! I thank you. Tell him I found the gracious promise fulfilled, and 
now I beg of him to go to sleep." 

After she had delivered her message, the stewardess returned, and finding 
ihe young lady did not intend to retire, gladly availed herself of the invitation 
to resume her seat. 

" This is my time for reading," she said, drawing a worn Bible from her 
pocket. 

" You love the good Book, too, I see," remarked the lady, with a smile. 

*' It's home and family to me, miss. It's company to me night and day. 
If the wind's blowing a gale, as it did to-night, I feel safe, because I know who 
holds the waters in His fist. I know, if He wills it. He can speak the waves 
uito a csdm. My heart warmed at once to your fSather, when he sent you that 
▼erse to think of. It always does warm to those who read the good Book." 

The next morning dawned dear and bright Within the cabin there was 
scarcely a trace of the confusion and fright caused by the tempest Indeed, 
£bw remembered it except to joke each other at giving way to alarm. 

^ I didn't suppose there was any real danger," said one. 

F 2 
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" Your sereams at the time would lead one to think you did/' answered her 
companion. 

** We"ought to be thankful to our Heayenly Father that we are aliye this 
pleasant morning/' remarked the stewardess, who happened to be passing. 

" Yes, we onght/' exclaimed a sickly-looking lady ; *' and the young lady 
whose reading reminded ns where to put our trust/' 

The secohd night, several of the passengers approached the table in the 
cabin, and read a few verses from the Bible before they entered their berths. 

The stewardess watched her opportunity, and when all was quiet begged her 
young Mend to read again for the benefit of the whole. Quite a number of 
voices echoed the wish, when, in a sweet, distinct tone, she read the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel. Not a' sound was heard as she then, in an unos- 
tentatious manner, kneeled by her chair, while she silently commended her 
sonl to God, and asked His protection for the night. 

** Oh, miss ! " exclaimed the stewardess, coming forward eagerly to help her 
to undress, " I am glad you are not ashamed to own Christ. . I wish all 
Christians would be as bold as worldly people are in proclaiming themselYes." 
— Friendly Visitor, 



EOYAL ALPEED AGED MEECHANT SEAMAN'S INSTI- 
TUTION AT BELVEDEEE-ON-THAMES. 

The fourteenth half-yearly election of candidates to the benefits of this great 
National Charity took place at the Cannon-street Terminus Hotel, on Wednes- 
day, the 21st January, 1874, Captain the Honourable Francis Miude, 
B.N., Chairman of the Committee, in the chair. 

There were no less than 143 candidates, out of whom the funds of the 
Institution only enabled provision to be made for five indoor and ten out 
pensioners. 

The polling occupied from twelve till two o'clock, with the following 

result : — 

Successful Candidates. 

Inmates, 

Votes. Votes. 

William Pumfi»y 283 Christopher Gray ...... 116 

John Sandford 152 William Hayden 84 

Out'Pensions, 

Solomon Gravels 559 Joshua Sayer Dixon ... 501 

William Totham ...... 615 Edward Barker 463 

Mark Barker 513 J. Galloway Matthews 452 

John Webber Fill ... 513 Jonathan Hammond... 405 
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Nominated hj Committee acording to Eule 11., candidates being subscri- 
bers to the Institution : — 

Por Indoor. — ^William King. OuUPension. — John Simpson, and Philip 
Whincop. 

It will be seen that the Committee haye nominated one-fifth of thQ number, 
the candidates having been subscribers to the Institution. We would strongly 
commend to all young sailors the advantages that will accrue to them by be- 
coming subscribers, and thereby helping to secure for themselves a pension in 
old age. Every payment of five shillings will entitle to a vote at each January 
election, and when the subscriber himself becomes a candidate he will be 
entitled to all the accumulated votes in his own behalf, as if he had not pre- 
viously exercised his franchise. The Committee have fixed the amount at a 
figure which will be within the reach of all ranks, so it will be his own fault if 
a sailor, when able to do so in his earlier years, does not avail himself of 
this privilege, int^aded solely for his benefit. 

We have much pleasure in further recording the fact that the '^ Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society,'' by virtue of the support they have given to the '' Royal 
Alfred Institution," have twelve nominations, and they filled up two vacancies 
by the selection of John Sully and Mark Barker, two of its oldest members. 
It is unnecessary to add that the '' Shipwrecked Mariners' Society " make no 
nominations nor give their votes to any but those who have been subscribers 
to it, and always select those who have the strongest claims. As an instance 
of the interest evinced by sailors themselves in the Boyal Alfred Home at 
Belvedere, we have the pleasure to state that a seaman, who recently died at 
the Sailors' Home, bequeathed ^£100 towards the funds of the Institution. 

" When Mr. Plimsoll first began his good work on behalf of our sldlors^ it 
seemed as he would have a campaign as short and as successfiil as that, 
commemorated in the three famous words of Caesar. But however good a. 
man's cause, when he comes to the practical work the huidrances multiply and^ 
the opposition increases. Mr. Plimsoll sees liis risk of being diverted from 
his great object into a tedious struggle with Boards of Trade and other 
officials. They do as is commonly done by private persons when a charge is 
made against them ; and they show more anxiety to know who told you than 
to acknowledge the fault or make reparation for ii 'Name, name,' is the 
common cry, from the House of Commons downwards. Wishing Mr. Plimsoll 
prudence as weU as courage, we wait the result of his work, remembering, . 
however, that there is much to be done for our seamen who have been to sea. 
&Qd escaped all its perils, and have come to old age with but scant provi- 
sion for their simple wants. Ours is the only maritime nation that has made 
110 national provision for its merchant seamen in old age. The founders of 
Greenwich Hospital intended that the seamen of the Merchant Service should 
share in its benefits, but the men of war were too numerous to allow room for 
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the iMn of peace ; the Royal Navy exhauBted the resources of the hospital,ftiid 
the merchant seamen went empty away. Sabseqaent legislation has left mat- 
ters as they were ; and were it not for the exertions of a number of philan- 
thropic gentlemen, aided by the ' Shipwrecked Mariners' Society/ cm 
ieamen, overtaken by age and infirmity, wonld have no refdge but the 
workhouse. The life of a sailor is not an tosy one : it has its pleasures, 
no doubt, but they are smaU compared to its perils and its hard work. 
When we consider some aspects of the seafaring Life we wonder that men can 
be induced to enter the service. Take away the romance with which sea-songs 
and sea-novels have surrounded the sailor's life, and you will find few callings 
more full of toil and danger, and offering fewer chances of making adequate 
provision for old age. The sad stories that we hear of sea life justify Dr. 
Johnson's description of a ship — a floating prison, with a chance of being 
drowned. That chance of being drowned is a great one, as the list of sh^- 
wrecks shows. These risks all seamen must run. We hold in high honour 
the calling of a sailor ; it is so necessary to have seamen, and so desirable to 
have good ones, that we are always glad when a boy takes to the sea. When 
a lad shows a wish to go let him go ; if he dislikes it he will not want to go 
again, and will settle down as a landsman ; if he does like it there is one more 
recfttit for one of the noblest of callings. These men do much for us ; we 
ought to do something for them. The generous response! made to the appeal 
or help, when a great calamity like the sinking of the * Northfleet ' occurs, 
shows a willingness to aid^ but .we want a constant remembrance, a pecmaaent 
sympathy, and an adequate provision for the old age of worn-out sailors. 

*' The ' Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seaman's Institution ' provides for the 
l&ag'Mi want of a refhgei for the old merchant seaman. It admits into its honse 
single men and widowers who have no resource but the workhouse, whilst to 
murried men and to those who can get a little help from theitr friends it gives a 
pension of £12 a-year. The Institution is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. The leading shipowners of London and the outports having done 
their part, an appeal is now made to the great centres of manufacture to gite 
help to what ought to be a national charity. The sailor setves all ; all &onld 
be good to him, and there is no readier way of helping him than by liberally 
supporting such an institution. Once admitted into this institution^ the sailor 
is not neglected. Industrial wards are established for voluntary employm^t 
within the walls, with ihe appliances necessary to the manufeu^ture of articles 
which seamen are capable of making ; the net produce of each man's labonr 
being at his own disposal. . 

^* To convince our readers that their gifts are needed, we may add that at the 
last election there were no less than 126 candidates whose claims could not be 
met for want of funds to alleviate their great distress. In reading the report 
of the Institution, one sentence struck us — ' The Committee regret that they 
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are unable to report any progress made with regard to the stibjeot of ttnelaimed 
wages and effects of deceased seamen, as alluded to in former reports ; but they 
have not lost sight of it, and they are only waiting a fitting opportunity for 
pressing the just claim of our merchant seamen, to be considered heirs of 
their deceased brethren, rather than the Grown, and the amount appropriated 
to their support in old age.' A great improvement that would be, for it is piti- 
able to think of the Crowa as claiming the little that a deceased sailor may 
leare behind him." 



THE BELL ON THE SANDS.* 

I AM residing for awhile at the Mumbles, near Swansea, a beantiM little sea- 
side resort in South Wales. The village is situated, for the most part, on ike 
inner side of a sort of curved promontory. Behind it the rocks rise to a great 
elevation, and the view from the high ground above is very charming. One 
never tires of gazing on the sea, with stately vessels and tiny skiffs ever 
moving on its bosom ; the graceful wavelets just kissing the shining strand, or 
the grand billows dashing with giant fprce against the rock-bound shore. 
Facing the village is the bay, beyond which maybe seen the Welsh hills 
stretching away rate the distance. 

One is often reminded of pictures of foreign scenery on looking across the 
bay when the sky is cloudless, and the bright blue of the heavens is reflected 
on the placid waters. Inland, the prospect is most picturesque. Hills and 
valleys, hamlets, clusters of white-washed cottages, country seats half-hidden 
amid the rich surrounding foliage, the ruins of an old castle, ivy-covered, occu- 
P3ring a conspicuous position on rising ground not far away, woods, pasture 
lands, corn fields, rugged quarries — such are the objects that quickly engage 
the eye, and bespeak the admiration of the beholder. 

Indeed, it is a lovdy spot, and as exhilarating and health-revivtng as it is 
beautiful. 

One Sunday afternoon last autumn, when staying here, I observed that a 
seafaring man came rushing from the furthest point of the promontory before 
lUuded to, whereon the lighthouse is situated. As he passed, one and another 
nquired the reason of his haste. Without stopping he replied, ** There is a 
hrque on the Mixen ! " He was hastening to the lifeboat station near at hand. 
Iresently the boat was run out of its shed, and soon a number of earnest, 
moling men were urging her in the direction of the imperilled vessel. Happily, 
tJe danger soon passed away. The tide was rising, and, in due time, floated 
tfe vessel sufficiently to enable her to resume her course. But many a vessel 

* Abridged from a little tractate, published by S. W. Partridge, London. 
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lias been lost on these Sands * — many a biave mariner has been here called 
into eteniity. In winter-time, when the Atlantic waves run high, the storm- 
beaten sailors are sometimes prone to steer their ships bj the nearest course 
to the sheltering bay. But the Sands lie in the nearer course ; and, instead 
of safety, disaster is often realised. That Sunday afternoon, the liveliest in- 
terest was taken in the scene on this rocky coast. Many a one hastened to the 
high ground to watch the efforts of the brave lifeboat-men to reach the rolling 
ship. And even after aU fear of further evil had passed away, not a few 
lingered about, in little groups, till the calling chime began to summon the 
worshippers to the house of prayer and praise. 

Not long before I left the village for my own more busy sphere, I noticed, 
one day, for the first time, the gentle sounding of a bell which, I thought, 
must be situate further from me than the church, and yet nearer than the 
town across the bay. I listened again ; " Yes, it is & bell ; but where is it 
ringing? " I could not tell. It was a mystery. At length, unable to find out 
the truth by myself, I inquired of a sailor, who was passing. From him I^ 
learned it was the Bell on the Mixen Sands, a mile or so away from the shore. 
It is so constructed and floated, that the ceaseless dashing of tlie sea keeps it 
always ringing, and the tones, as tfjey pass over the waves, warn the mariner 
not to attempt to pass between it and the shore, or great risk will be run, and 
perhaps loss, destruction, and death be the result. Many a time I heard the 
warning bell during the remainder of my stay last autumn : and, on this visit, 
its clear, dead sound has reached my ear again and again. 

For days together, it may be — ^the wind &om the shore carrying the sound 
away to sea — one almost forgets all about the Bell on the Sands. But, at 
other times, one liears it morning, noon, evening, midnight, daybreak ; — one 
has but to listen, and its solemn voice can be distinctly discerned above the 
sighing of the breeze. In truth, whether we hear it or not, the bell is always 
ringing day and night, Sunday and week-day, summer and winter ! 

But at various times the sound seems different. Sometimes the waves dash 

« 

it violently, and its tones are loud and alarming ; at other times, they are lo? 
and gentle — ^sweet as music at eventide ; at others still, I fancy them slow an 
solemn as of a passing bell; while, now and then, one thinks there is ajo,"- 
sound in them, as though, were there six or eight bells instead of one, \8 
should hear a Sabbath chime or a marriage peal. But whatever the nature »f 
the sound, or the thoughts it suggests, or the circumstances of those on shce 
or at sea — the bell is always ringing. 

Surely, herein must be a lesson ! I often wondered what it might be. n 
the beautiful sunshine, and in the darkness of midnight, when I have herd 

* Since the above was written, a PruBsian barqne was lost on the Mizen Sa^S} 
the mate, steward^ and cabin-boy being drowned. 
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the bell ringizig on, I have asked myself what might he the spiritual lesaoa 
the beU was teaching as ? At last it came to me. I will tell you what I think 
it is. The bell is the Word of God; the never-ceasing ringing of the bell is 
the Voice of God, ever speaking to us by the Word. 

Now, another title for the Bible might be this: *' Thus saith the Lord." 
From the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of Bevelation, the whole 
Scriptures are God's Word — ^what God is saying to us. In the Old Testament 
and in the New, God is speaking to man. Notice, specially, it is not *' God 
hath spoken" (as though He were now silent) : or ** God will speak*' in the 
fature : but it is one perpetual present speaking. God said to Moses : *' I am 
thatIam^ It is always "I am" with God, not "I was "or "I will be." 
And so with God's Holy Word, by it God is always speaking. So that, when 
we take the Bible in hand, we may say, *' What is God saying to me ? ^ Speak^ 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.' " Yes, God's Word is the Living Word. It 
has been speaking to men in all past ages. It is speaking still. And it 
will continue, ceaselessly, to speak, even to the end of the world. Just as 
the Bell on the Sands is always ringing, so the. Voice of God is always 
speaking ! 

How much God is saying in His Word to all kinds and classes of persons ! 
He is ceaselessly addressing the saved and the xmsaved, the young and the 
old, the rich and the poor, idlers and workers, the prosperous and the afflicted, 
the rejoicing and the sorrowing, — ^parents and children, masters and servants, 
preachers and people. 

Keader ! He 16 speaking to thee now, and is always speaking to thee. What- 
ever thy state, thy case, thy circumstances. He is saying something to thee 
exactly suited to thy need. And, notice this — He speaks to thee in love ! 
Wilt thou not Usten with deepest attention ? Wilt thou not reply ? Wilt thou 
not speak to Him, in love ? J. T. W. 



" SAY YOUK PRAYEES IN FAIR WEATHER." 

A Sea-Captain of a profligate character, who commanded a vessel trading 
between Liverpool and America, just as he was leaving port, took on board a man 
as one of his crew, to serve during the voyage. The new-comer was soon found 
to be of a most quarrelsome disposition, a furious blasphemer. He was wholly 
ignorant of nautical affairs — at least counterfeited ignorance in order to escape 
duty. In short, he was the bane and plague of the vessel, and obstinately re- 
fused to give any account of himself or his family. At length a violent storm 
arose ; all hands were ordered on deck ; but all, it was feared, would prove too 
few to save the ship. When the men had muste];ed to their quarters, the sturdy 
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blasphemer was missing, and the captain went below to seek for him. Gnat 
-was his surprise to find him on his knees, repeating the Lord's Prayer with 
wonderfnl rapidity, over and over again, as if he had bound himself to eoimtless 
reiterations. Vexed at what the captain deemed hypocrisy or cowardice, he 
shook him ronghly by the collar, exclaiming, ^ Say your prayers in fsar 
weatJier/ " The man rose up, observing in a low voice,*" God grant that I may 
live to see fair weather to say them." 

In a few honrs the storm happily abated; a week more brooght them to 
harbour, and an incident so trivial passed quickly away from the memory of the 
captain, the more easily as the man in question was paid ofif the day ^ter landing, 
and had not been heard of since. 

Four years more had elapsed, during which, though the captain had bee& 
twice shipwrecked, and was seriously hurt by tiie falling of a spar, he continued 
to pursue a Hfe of profligacy and contempt of God. At the end of this period 
he arrived at the port of New York, after a very tedious and dangerous voyage 
from England. It was on a Sabbath morning, and the streets were thronged 
with persons proceeding to their several places of worship. But the captain 
was bent on far different occupation, designing to drown the recollection of 
perils and deliverances in a celebrated tavern, which he had too often &e 
quented. As he walked leisurely along, he encountered a friend, an associate 
of many a thoughtless hour. Salutations over, the captain, seizing him by the 
ann, insisted on his accompanying him to the hotel. ** I will do so," replied 
the other with calmness, '* providing you come with me first for a single bom 
into this church, and thank God for His mercies to you on the deep.** The 
captain was ashamed to refuse, so the two friends entered the place of worship 
together. Already were all the seats occupied, and a dense crowd filled the 
aisles ; they, however, succeeded in reaching a position right in firont of the 
pulpit, at about five yards' distance. The preacher riveted the attention of the 
congregation^ including the captain himself, to whom the features and voic^ 
seemed not wholly unknown, particularly when he spoke with animation. At 
length the preacher's eye fell on the spot where the two friends stood. He 
suddenly paused, still gazing upon the captain, as if to make himself sure thathe 
laboured under no optical delusion ; and after a silence of more than a minute, 
pronounced with a voice that seemed to shake the building, " Say yourprayen 
in fair weather ! " The audience were lost in amazement ; nor was it until 
some moments had elapsed, that the preacher recovered sufficient self-posses- 
sion to relate the incident with which the reader is already acquainted. With 
deep emotion he told them that the words which his captain uttered in the 
storm had clung to him by day and by night after his landing, as if an angel bad 
been charged with the duty of repeating them in his ears : he had become con- 
vinced of the sin and folly of neglecting to seek God in time of peace and safety : 
had thrown himself at the feet of Jesus, and thus obtained pardon for the past 
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and grace for the future. Having felt a great desire to devote the remainder of 
his life to the service of his Divine Redeemer, he had entered the ministry, and 
was now, thronp;h grace, sach as they saw and heard. At the oondusion of this 
he called on the audience to join with him in earnest supplication that the same 
words might be blessed to some then present. A gracious answer was given. 
The captain was deeply affected, and God's^pirit wrought effectually upon him. 
After the congregation had retired, he exchanged the hotel for the house of the 
preacher, ^th whom he spent several weeks, and parted from him to pursue his 
profession with a heart devoted to God and with holy and happy assurances, 
which advancing years only strengthened and sanctified. — Friendly Vititor, 



HOW OUR SAILORS ARE TREATED. 

" England," said the great Sir Walter Raleigh, '' is a land which can never 
be conquered, while the kings thereof keep the dominion of the sea." A 
modem statesman has recently asserted the same truth, in another form ; 
boasting of the silver line of the sea which encompasses Britain in its pro- 
tecting embrace, as equal to all the armed hosts of the Continent 

But this mighty guardian of our homes and liberties takes in return for the 
safety it gives us a terrible yearly tribute. It is said that it swallows up 
every year nearly 5,000 gallant vessels and their crews, and that on our rocky 
shores about 2,000 are annually lost. 

Did any of our countrymen, when revelling by the sea, enjoying its health- 
giving breezes and buoyant billows, ever pause to think, while gazing on the 
inighiy mirror rippling in light, of the evil it works as well as the good — of 
bow it is not only the defence of Britain, but the great national sepulchre ? 
^ve they spared a thought from seaside pleasures to seaside woes ? And 
do they, even now, as the equinoctial winds howl round their dwellings, 
breathe a prayer for those who are tossed on the pitiless waves, or thrown 
bruised, helpless, and half-drowned on our shores ? If not, let them do so 
^ow, and reflect also on the claim those *^ upholders of the State," our 
seamen, have on their sympathy and love. 

^t was long before any great or consistent efforts were made to succour the 
shipwrecked, nay, in former ages, not so very long ago, the mariner wrecked 
^^ our coasts, especisOly the western one, had cause to find he came too near 
bis home, in another and even more terrible sense than that in which Hood 
^ses the words in his *' Lee Shore." For his inhuman countrymen led the 
baique or gallant ship, as they by false lights had waited the struggling 
swimmer on the shore, not to aid, but to slay him. It has long been known 
"^^ the shipwrecked Sir Oloudesley Shovel was murdered by his hostess 
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while sleeping in the hut where he had taken refage ; and doobtless many 
another life was thus sacrificed by the wreckers. Bat those days belong, we 
rejoice to say, to a past time. One of the glories of the nineteenth centniy 
has been the growth in it of the spirit of charity. To it we owe the practical 
use of the lifeboat and other modes of preserving or rescuing life from the 
sea, and (since 1839) an admirable Society for helping those rescued, or giviBg 
relief to the funilies of those who perish. 

We must look back to estimate rightly the services and the importance of 
this Society. One case, drawn from records of sixty or seventy years ago, will 
su£Glce : — ^In December, 1802, a gallant ship was lost on the Welsh coast, 
near the spot where, more recently, the ' Hoyal Charter ' met her fate. One 
man, an Englishman^ alone was washed on shore on a spar. He was received 
by the poor fishermen charitably ; they gave him food and shelter for a day or 
two, but were too poor to clothe the half-naked man, or to aid him with money 
to pay his journey to the nearest port, where he hoped to get a berth on board 
some other vessel. So the poor fellow had to set out for Milford Haven 
without shoes or stockings, and only his flannel-jersey and trousers for clothing- 
The cold was intensely bitter ; the road over the Welsh hills long and mgged. 
He begged his way, and once he had for some days to burden a poor familj. 
His benefactors were the very poor, where he nursed his frost-bitten and 
woimded feet, for a seaman is always a bad pedestrian, and the tar suffered 
more during that cruel journey than a landsman can conceive. At length, one 
evening, when he was not far from his destination, he was overtaken by i 
heavy snow-storm ; exhausted by a fast of twenty-four hours and his toilsome 
walk, he sank down by the wayside, and weary, wretched, and desolate, hi 
sank gradually into the sleep which precedes death. 

The poor fellow was found next morning by men passing to their work. 1° 
a tin box in the dead man's pocket ^(the sole treasure he had saved from the 
wreck) were his certificates of good conduct from various captains — ^he hid 
been second mate — a written memorandum of his embarking on board the ill- 
fated lost vessel, and a lock of hair. Thus, at the inquest, his identity was 
proved, and the fact of his escape from the wreck and journey from the scene 
of it. People shuddered, and said how terrible it was for a worthy man tbm 
to perish amongst his own countrymen, adding that he would have bees 
happier had he shared the fate of his lost comrades ; but no effort was then 
made to prevent such sufferings in the future. A regret — ^a few words in » 
naval newspaper — ^and the lost seaman was forgotten.. 

Yet to these men we owe the preservation of our naval empire. People in 
those days slept in peaceful trust of safety so long as they knew that Nelson 
kept the sea. For their sakes — those brave true hearts of yore — and in atone- 
ment for this great national injustice, we are bound to mete a different measure 
to their successors. The means are ready to our hands. 
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The " Shipwrecked Mariners' Society " undertakes, hj means of its honorary 
agents (of whom there are now nearly 1,000), to receive the shipwrecked men, 
women, or children, cast on our coasts, to feed and clothe them, to supply them 
with medical aid, and to forward them to their homes; or (if they are 
foreigners) to their nearest Consul. It also assists seamen, pilots, fishermen, 
and boatmen to replace their boats, clothes, &c. lost in the sea ; and it re- 
lieves their widows and orphans, or the aged parents who have destitution 
perhaps added to their grief by the death of their bread-winner. Every way 
the hands of this charity extend to comfort and to bless. To foreigners, 
especially, its aid is an inexpressible boon. Sad, indeed, must it be to be 
thrown naked, penniless, bruised, and helpless on a foreign shore, amongst 
people of a strange language. But the honorary agents of the Society are 
gentlemen, who can generally speak comfort in such a case in the desolate 
mariner's own tongue, and whose intelligence will enable them to render help 
promptly and efficiently. 

Nor do we owe much less debt to the seamen of foreign countries than to 
our own. The discoveries of their navigators have helped to create our 
Colonial Empira It was not an Englishman who discovered Tasmania ; the 
name of La Perouse, whose fate is hidden amongst the mysteries of the great 
deep, is remembered with tender pity by all who have read his story, while 
BongainviUe's name will live with those of Cook and Boss. The seamen of 
all nations form one great brotherhood, and British hospitality, as well as 
charity, is concerned in helping a Society which generously supports our pre- 
tensions to the dominion of the sea, by showering benefits on all who traverse 
its treacherous waters. — Leith Herald. 



THE CAPTAIN. 



The ship * St Thomas,' Captain Robert Williams, was bound from New York 
to Liverpool, in the month of Jane. Favoured by a fresh westerly wind, she 
soon cleared the land, and on the first Sunday out, was going along finely, 
^th all drawing sail set The chief mate, Mr. Wm. Briggs, after the crew 
had breakfasted, and the watch had been set, asked the captain if he had any 
objections to calling the men aft to prayers. 

" No objection whatever, Mr. Briggs, provided you do the preaching and 
praying yourself; for you know well enough that I have but little faith in such 
exercises." 

Captain Williams was between forty and fifty years of age, a plain, blunt 
seaman, who was more ambitious of being considered an enterprising ship- 
ii^ter than a Christian. .His mate was not quite thirty, and was indebted to 
^ for his promotion from before the mast to second mate, and then chief 
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mate ; they had sailed together for many years and each had confidence in the 
other. Appreciating the motives of his mate, he always permitted him to hftve 
prayers on hoard when the state of the weather was favonrahle, although he 
took no interest in religious matters himself. 

Mr. Briggs ordered the watch to arrange some seats on the quarter-deck, 
while he went forward himself and invited the watch helow to come aft, and 
listen to the reading of the Scriptures, and such other religious exercises as 
the occasion might suggest, remarking at the same time that it was not his 
desire to force any man against his will. Without a murmur the watch below, 
as wen as that on deck, repaired to the quarter-deck, and were soon seated 
^ around the capstan. The captain took charge of the deck himself, that is, 
looked out for the proper steerage of the ship, and reHeved the second mate, 
whose watch it was, to join the men at prayers. These arrangements com- 
pleted, the chief mate placed a Bible on the capstan, read a chapter from the 
New Testament, made some remarks upon it, and then prayed ; after which 
he read a sermon and closed with prayer. The whole exercise occupied about 
an hour, and seemed to produce a good effect upon the men, who, donog 
the rest of the day in their intercourse with one another, talked about religion. 

That afternoon, when it was the mate's watch on deck, Captain Willhui^ 
entered into conversation with him as follows : — 

'* I say, Briggs, what does all your preaching and praying amount to in the 
long run ? I have managed to get along very well thus far without either ; and 
if I were to die to-day, I could safely say that I never injured any man know- 
ingly, and have always endeavoured to do my duty to my owners and my 
£Eunily. What more can a man do, even if he had all the religion in the world ? 

'* Captain Williams," replied the mate, *' this world, sir, is not our home; 
we are only here for a few short years, and then we go to our place." 

" Place!" interrupted the captain, *• place — what do you or I or any one 
else know about any other place than this world ? Place, indeed ! you do not 
suppose that I am silly enough to believe the Bible, with its strange fish 
stories, and unaccountable yams about miracles ? " 

" Yet," replied the mate, " you believe Bowditch's Navigator, and rely upon 
its statements." 

'* Of course I do, because I have tested their correctness by actual experience. 

*' And for the same reason I believe the Bible : and so will you, sir, \rben 
you come to Christ, and learn of Him the truth." 

" Come to Christ ? " 

" If you retire to your state-room alone, sir, and throw yourself upon jora 
knees, and implore Him with your whole soul to enlighten and receive yoa^ ^ 
will be answerable that you will not pray long in vain." 

" But you must first convince me, Briggs, that the Bible is true, before I 
make a fool of myself in my state-room." 
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" Mj dear captain," replied the mate, " I cannot convince you ; this is the 
work of the Holy Spirit : but I can, and often do, pray for you. Yet let us 
recur to Bowditch's Navigator, Both of us believe the Navigator; and though 
neither of us know thoroughly the principles by which all its numerous tables 
have been calculated, we use them every day without question. If we make a 
bad land-fall, or at the end of a day discover that we have made a wrong 
conrse, we do not attribute the errors to Bowditch, but to our own miscalcula- 
tion. The Bible is my Navigator ; I believe it to be the fountain of living truth, 
endeavour to shape the course of my life by it, and when I err, I look for the 
error in myself, not in the Bible." 

" Avast, Briggs ! " interrupted the captain, " your comparison is not pat : 
the truth of Bowditch has been tested by thousands in all parts of the ocean, 
and never found faulty ; but it is not so with your religion. Look at the 
numerous sects into which it is cut up, most of them quarelling with one 
another, and all contending that they are right ; there is no such difference of 
opinion among seamen about the truth of Bowditch." 

'' Nor is there any dififerenoe of opinion among poor sinners when they are 
bound to Chzist," replied the mate. " They all steer the same course ; they all 
come to Him by prayer and supplication ; and when they have found Him 
precious to their souls, they give expression to their gratitude by associating 
with one another. For my part, I enjoy myself with pious people of every 
luuue who love our Lord Jesus. I know that I am a sinner ; I believe thai 
Christ is a Saviour, and that the Bible is the Word of God, because its glorious 

■ 

truths have been tested by multitudes, many of whom have laid down their 
lives rather than renounce them." 

" StiU, Briggs/' said the captain, *' I don't believe the Bible. The fact is, I 
have never looked into it since I was a boy.'' 

" The greater your loss, captain. But no doubt if you will take the trouble 
to visit Jim "Wood's gin-palace, when we reach shore, and enter into conversa- 
tion with the people there about the Bible, they will tell you it is a humbug. 
But if you will seek the good, like your own mother, you will find they love 
the Bible." 

" What you have said about my mother, Briggs, is true ; and if there is a 
heaven, she is surely there." 

" And, of course, captain, you would like to join her there, when you have 
^^ down your reckoning here. You have either to join her, or such fellows 
M those who frequent Jim Wood's. Which like you the best ? This is the 
qnestion which you must decide for yourself." 

Here the ship's duty interrupted the conversation. Bat that night Gaptain 
Williams thought much; and the more he thought, the more uneasy he 
hecame. He felt that he was a sinner in the sight of God, and finally he was 
l«d to exclaim, •* What shall I do to be saved ? '^--Good News. 
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LokD Dkbbt on TBI Nati. — At tho 
anniTeraor; featival of UmTenity Col- 
lege Eoipiul, held in February last at 
Willis'* Rooms, Lord Derbj, who 
presided, in proposing the toast of the 
Army, Nary, and Auxiliary Forces, 
said: "As to tho Navj, he hardly 
knew what to say of it, and he wished 
some Naval officers had been preEont 
to reply to the toast. Id regard to siie, 
shape, and form of conBtrnction, hardly 
two of our modem ships were alike. 
We were, in (act, passing through a 
state of transition, and he trusted that 
before long wa might agree upon the 
proper type of the ship of the futnre. 
Whatever our ships might be, he be- 
lieved there wonid be no change in the 
oharaoter and gaUtmtty of those who 
commanded them. What our Navy 
had done fifly years ago it would do 
again, and if the occasion should arise, 
it would be seen that the spirit of 
Nelson and Collingwood still suivived 

A TttjllALQAR Hbbo. — There is at pre 
sent residing at No. SO, City-road, Derby, 
an aged veteran, named Thomas Fal- 
omier, who was pressed and carried 
aboard the ' Shannon ' when on the 
ooBsb of Ireland, and aubseqnentty trans- 
ferred to the ' Victory.' 



Falconer fought ander the inunorlll 
Nelson, and served No. 2 Fort Forecsslk | 
Oun, oontribnting his shore to our nanl 
glory. He ratnmed to Spitheod at the 
end of 1806 ca beginning of 1806, sod | 
with many more who had been reluC' 
tantly pressed into the service, ran ansj- . 
He has thus been preclnded feoot taj 
benefits that might have arisen fron his 
distinguished services, and we have K*- | 
son to believe is at present in distreBse^ 



This venerable and andent marineiii 
perhaps the last of the Mohioaoa, iicif 
attained the patriarchal age of 101 yein. 
Uow it would cheer the old tar's declii* . 
ing years if Eaitahle provision weiemi& 
for him ! In the course of nature he liu 
not long to live, and ere he slips his e^ 
wo would oommsnd his cose to the M- 
thorities and to a benevolent pablic. 

CbDISI OITKE ' CHAU.EKOBB.'* — "^' 

have been favoured," says the Tii"! 
"with the following interesting putira- 
loTB respecting the voyage of Her Mt- 
jesty's Surveying Bhip ' Chall^B''' 
from a gentleman on board : — 

"The'Challenger'anived at BiUs, 
Brazil, on the 14th of September. The 

* We learn b; tslenam of bv uiM ** 

Melbonrse on thg tRh March last. 
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rojBgetcom St. Yinoentt Gape Yerde 
IslandSi although long and monotonouSj 
had its interest. A stretoh was made 
along the African ooast nntil off Cape 
Falmas, and fix>m there an east and west 
section was sonnded in the direction of 
the Brazilian ooaat. The weather 
allowed a stay of a day at the danger- 
ous St. Paul's Eocks (a onrions nest of 
pinnacles thrown up by volcanic action), 
sitaated on the Equator in mid-ocean, 
right in the track of all ontv^ard.boond 
ships. This barren spot^ which consists 
of a group of small islets rising some 
60fb. above the sea^ and occupying a 
space of only half a dozen acres, was 
found to be even more dangerous than 
formerly supposed, in consequence of a 
strong current running past it to the 
westward — that is, dead to leewai'd — at 
the rate of three miles an hour. A 
lighthouse is much wanted, but although 
the English, Amenoan, and Australian 
trade are all deeply interested in the 
matter, there is a difficulty about the 
expense of establishing and maintaining 
it. One has been proposed in memory 
of the late Captain Maury, who is the 
father of deep-sea explorations. The 
I'ocks rise straight from the deep water, 
BO much so that there was no anchorage, 
aud the ship had to be seciired to the 
shore hy a hawser. Many and many a 
passenger ship on her way to Australia 
must have had a narrow escape from 
being wrecked on these desolate rocks, 
for at night, in consequence of the low 
hillocks being covered with guano, the 
islets are not visible until a ship is very 
close. Luckily, they are small and have 
very deep water near. 

" It was intended to make a week's 
stay at Fernando de Noronha, a Brazi. 
liau penal settlement, to survey its 
rocky coasts and collect the unknown 
fauna ; but the Governor, not under- 
standing the nature of our work, would 
not allow any examination to be made 

^thout permission from his superiors at 

Brazil. 

The dredging and trawling opera- 



tions, have been conducted with singular 
success. A pretty discovery has been 
made of a deep-water cold current, 
only half a degree above the freez- 
ing point of fresh water, running to the 
northward along the Brazilian coast. 
This, with the former temperature ob- 
servations, prove that the water at the 
bottom of the Korth Atlantic is fed from 
the Antartic Sea. That question set- 
tled, it is now more than probable that 
the more open sea iu the North Pacific 
is also cooled by water coming from the 
southward. Except in this cold current, 
which can be traced as far as the West 
Indies, the deep water is always the 
same temperature of 35 deg. 

"Dr. Carpenter's idea as to the cold 
water rising at the Equator is fully 
borne out by our temperature observa- 
tions : below 100 fathoms it is actually 
colder at the Equator than at any other 
place in the North Atlantic south of the 
English Channel, some stations being 
nearly 20 degrees warmer. This is 
caused by the warm surface water being 
incessantly blown before both the trade 
winds into the Caribbean Sea, and from 
their circling round as the well-known 
Gulf Stream — ^the cold water from the 
South Pole coming north and taking its 
place. There are various theories as to 
the change we shall find in the South 
Atlantic. 

''The soundings obtained between 
Africa and South America, a little north 
of the Equator, were nowhere greater 
than 2,500 fathoms. The extreme 
depths found further north are, there- 
fore, hollows. 

" The three islands, St. Paul's, Las 
Bocas, and Fernando de Noronha, are 
each isolated by deep water, both from 
one another and from the main land. 
St. Paul's Bocks rise from a larger base 
than the others, and this base forms a 
bank mid-way between the two con- 
tinents, very similar to the Azores 
plateau found further north. At the 
island of St.Iago, Cape Verde Group, 
some specimens of red coral were ob- 
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tained. They are a little inferior to that 
of the Mediterranean. Howeyer, it is 
interesting to know that the oommercial 
coral is not confined to that aea., 

"After a most hospitable reception 
from the British inhabitants of Bahia, 
the ' Challenger ' left that port rather 
hnrriedlj on the 15th of September, in 
consequence of a case of yellow fever 
having broken oat on board the ship 
among the men who had slept on shore. 

"The ship arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 27th, and after a de- 
tention of two days, which time it took 
to assemble the Medical Board, was ad- 
mitted to pratiqae, no second case of 
fever having occurred. Daring the 
passage the asaal programme of soond- 
xng and dredging was continaed, bat at 
more distant intervals, in consequence 
at first of the captain wishing to push 
south into the cold weather as quickly 
as possible to prevent a regular out- 
break of yellow fever, and, afterwards, 
to the weather being rougher than 
usual. However, we have seldom been 
idle, and sufficient has been done to 
decide most unmistakably that the deep- 
water fauna of the Antarctic Ocean is 
nearly precisely similar to that of the 
Northern Seas. 

"The soundings would show that a 
bank with only about 2,000 fathoms 
water over it connects the Tristan 
d'Acunha group of islands with the 
South American coasts, but as the tem- 
perature of the bottom water on this 
plateau was always above 33 deg. 
'Pahrenheit, one or more deeper channels 
must somewhere exist through which 
the colder water found at the Equator is 
conveyed north. Between Tristan and 
the Cape of Good Hope the water 
deepens to 2,600 fathoms, the tempera- 
ture remaining much the same, but at 
the last station, about 100 miles west of 
the Cape, slightly colder water was 
found. The 'Agulhas* surface current 
running to the southward and westward 
along the south-east coast of Africa, 
affected the water to a very slight extent 



until within about 20 miles of the coast, 
where the temperature rose firom 58 
deg. to 63 deg. On obtaining a serial 
sounding, all the water down to 80 
fathoms was found to be warmed to 
nearly the same extent. On our passage 
across it was intended to call at Tristan 
d'Acunha, but as we approached that 
group of islands the wind persisted in 
keeping so much to the southward tbat 
when we arrived in sight we found ouT' 
selves 60 miles to the northward. 
Lucidly, it then fell calm, and every one 
was much rejoiced when, after obtaining 
a deep sounding, the captain decided to 
steam towards the land. 

" On the morning of the 14th of Octo- , 
ber we found ourselves close to the 
settlement and heldconoLmunication with 
the small band contented to exist on that 
desolate rock. An excellent description 
of them and their island home is given 
in the 'Voyage of the Galatea,' which 
ship communicated with the island in 
1867. The population at present nnm- 
bers 84, and consists of about 20femilie8 
living in fifteen houses. Several girl« 
are in service at the Cape, but are re- 
ported as wishing to return. There is 
now only one adult unmarried ghrl on 
the island. Most of the young men 
mentioned in the ' G^atea's ' acconntas 
having left the island to try their fortunes 
elsewhere have returned, having learnt 
the lesson that there is little to be ob- 
tained anywhere without hard work 
The property of the islanders consists 
of about 600 head of fine cattle and 
about the same number of sheep, who 
feed on the low ground at the foot of the 
nearly preoipitoub hills, 1,200ft. high. 
There are also large potato gardens and 
a plentiM supply of poultry and pig«- 
The island is totally dependent on pac- 
ing ships for a market ; very few hav- 
ing called lately, the last season's crop of 
potatoes is still undisposed of, and will 
ultimately have to be given to the pigs. 
As fresh provisions are always welcome, 
it is a wonder that more vessels do not 
take the opportunity of obtaining a sap- 
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ply. Perhaps if the tariff was fixed at a 
lower rate, a greater number would call. 
The islanders — ^although reported by the 
clergyman who lived with them for five 
years as being totally without sin — ^are 
not above making a good bargain when 
possible, and the ship is in a hurry to 
push on. 

"We learnt that two Germans had 
been living at the well-named Inacces- 
sible Island, SO miles further south, who 
had voluntarily exiled themselves with 
the hope of obtaining seal-skins ; but as 
their provisions were well known to 
have been long expended, and as, from 
their smoke signals having been discon- 
tinued for the last two months, they 
were supposed to have perished, the 
captain decided to go and look after 
them, so during the night the ship was 
steamed quietly across the channel. At 
. daylight the following morning the land 
was closed ; but as nothing could be seen 
but the poor fellows' grass hut, there 
were many speculations and much 
anxiety on board as to their fate. The 
captain, commander, and paymaster 
landed, and, as they neared the shore, 
onr minds were much relieved to see the 
two would-be Bobinson Crusoes running 
at their utmost speed towards the boat. 
Soon afterwards they arrived on board, 
in time for breakfast, when they enjoyed 
a hearty feast. The rejoicings of the 
poor fellows at their release from cap- 
tivity may be well imagined. They had 
been landed on the island nearly two 
years before, and during the first year 
liad several opportunities to escape by 
crossing to Tristan d'Acunha, but each 
time, hoping to obtain seals, they re- 
solved to remain. For the last ten 
months they had seen no one, had been 
totally without external resources, and 
wholly dependent on the few vegetables 
they had been able to raise, the wild 
pigs on the top of ^the island — the 
ascent to which was so steep as to be a 
question of life or death on each 
attempt — and the penguin eggs, which 
birds frequented the island in great 



numbers during the breeding season. 
The poor fellows were taken on board, 
and afterwards landed at the Cape. 
The account of their lives would be the 
foundation of a good story for another 
Be Foe. The weather remaining fine, 
a survey was made of the group, and 
several valuable dredgings obtained. 

"While trawling in deep water near 
the American coast we experienced a 
great disappointment. On heaving in the 
line the strain was ipuch greater than 
usual, and continued so until the trawl 
was brought nearly to the surface ; then, 
before the tackle could be hooked for 
lifting it out of the water and into the 
ship, as the swivel used to prevent the 
rope twisting went over the roller of the 
block it carried away, and the trawl 
with its contents, whatever they were, 
but which were certainly of g^reat value, 
went quietly to the bottom again. This 
was by far the greatest disappointment 
we have experienced, as we so seldom 
obtain any large quantities of stuff— if I 
maybe allowed that generalising expres- 
sion — in the trawl in deep water far from 
land. Various were the conjectures as 
to what we had caught, the guesses 
ranging from mermaids and sea-serpents 
to boxes of Spanish doubloons. After 
so long a sea voyage, the ' Challenger' 
stands in need of a thorough refit, and 
her orew in need of relaxation and re- 
fireshment; for this she will remain at 
Simon's Bay till the mail of the 6th of 
December, and then leave to visit 
Harion, Grozette, and Kergpielen Is- 
lands ; at the last she will make a stay 
of a month, making observations pre- 
paratory to the arrival of a party from 
England at the end of next year to ob- 
serve the transit of Yenus. Then she 
will make a run sonth and approach the 
ice as near as con^tatible with the safety 
of an unfortified single ship, get what 
dredgings and specimens of the fauna 
of those regions may be possible, and 
then move north again to Melbourne 
and Sydney. After a month's refit at 
the latter place, she wUl; in about May 
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next, go np the coast of Anstralia and 
through Torres Straits to Borneo and 
the Philippines, letnm to New Guinea 
and remain some months exploring 
these nnknown regions ; then S.W. to- 
wards the Solomon Islands, after which 
through the Western Paoifio to Japan, 
where she is expected to be early in 
1875. After three months in Japan she 
will proceed to the Aleutian Islands and 
make such examinations as time and 
weather will allow ; then proceed across 
to the Americancoast, and, after visiting 
Tanconver's, down the Eastern Pacific 
to Eastern Islands. Next round the 
Horn to Bio de Janeiro, and, after a visit 
to Trinidad andsome other places in the 
Atlantic, make for England, where she 
will probably arrive in the autumn of 
1877." 



A New Statue to Nelson. —On 
Tuesday, September 9th, a statue of 
gigantic proportions, erected on a rock 
on the Anglesea shore of Menai Straits, 
was unveiled by Lady Clarence Paget. 
The weather was very bad, but notwith- 
standing this drawback there was a 
large assemblage of spectators. The 
statue was modelled and executed, after 
two years* patient labour, by Admiral 
Lord Clarence Paget, and it is below his 
residence in Anglesea that it is placed. 
The material is a combination of lime- 
stone and Portland cement, and the 
figure is strengthened by the insertion 
of a central iron cone. The noble lord's 
primary object was to show that statues 
can be constructed of a material little 
inferior to marble in appearance, and 
probably more durable, at one-tenth the 
cost, and thus he has endeavoured to 
carry out the desire of the Prince 
Consort. The statue, including plinth, 
is 19 ft. in height, and the pedestal and 
basement tower are 22 ft. high, making 
a total height of 41 ft. It is intended as 
a landmark to warn mariners of danger- 
ous rocks on the Carnarvonshire and 
Anglesea side of the Straits, and was de- 
dicated by Lady Clarence Paget *' To a^ 
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manners." Salutes were fired from an 
Admiralty steamer, and ashore a detach- 
ment of Naval Beserve men and Coast- 
guards fired a jeu dejoie, whilst a mili^ 
tary band played "Bnle Britamiia." 
Afterwards the disting^iished company 
were entertained at a dejeuner, presided 
over by Earl Cowley, and several com- 
plimentary toasts were drunk. 



Deaths in the Navy and the Mei- 
CANTiLE Karime. — Certain statistics in 
reference to the relative mortab'ty in the 
Boyal Navy and Mercantile Marine liave 
recently been published in a Blue-book. 
After a careful inquiry into the matter, 
it has been found that the dangers of 
sea are now in the Navy four times as 
great, and in the Merchant service fifteen 
times as g^eat, as the dangers on land. 
It has also been proved that while inthfr 
Navy two-thirds of the deaths annnally 
are from disease, in the Merchant ser- 
vice two-thirds are the result of injnij} 
or accident, or from drowning. These 
calculations are not made without doe 
consideration of average. In each ser- 
vice the mortality has been struck off in 
accordance with the relative strength 
per thousand men ; apology can there- 
fore be made for the Merchant serTioe. 
The Botal Naval Volunteees.— Sev- 
eral members of the Legislature, with 
many eminent Naval authorities, recently 
attended the muster, on board Her Ma- 
jesty's training ship Tresident,' lying in 
the West India Docks, of the London 
contingent of the Boyal Naval Voltin- 
teers. A report showed that, under the 
auspices of Mr. Thomas Brassey, MJ*.f 
a considerable number of gentlemen had 
enrolled themselves as Volunteers to act 
in nearly the same relation as ^ 
auxiliary force to the Boyal Navy, as 
the Bifle and Artillery Volunteers will 
act towards the Army. " Nearly " amst 
be said, for the land Volunteers propose 
to go through all the work of the Begn- 
lars, while the Boyal Naval Volunteers 
propose to do the hard work of combat- 
ants only, without pretending toaoq'U'® 
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ihe knowledge of seamanship necessary 
ito parform all the daties of able-bodied 
; seamen on board Her Majesty's ships. 
Inarery short time gentlemen sufficient 
in number to form sereral g^ns' crews 
hare joined in London and Liverpool. 
When the drill was over the ranks were 
closed, and Admiral the Earl of Lander- 
dale, formerly Captain of Her Majesty's 
gnnnery ship 'Excellent,' addressing the 
corps, said that Mr. Brassey had asked 
Him to address a few words to them, and 
to express his opinion of their proficiency. 
He had great pleasnre in doing so, al- 
thoagh he thonght that task would have 
been better discharged by others around. 
Speaking as an old Naval officer, he 
eonld say that he was quite surprised to 
see how well they had worked the guns, 
and he had no doubt they had found by 
this time that working these guns was 
no joke. He was glad to see some of 
them with their sleeves tucked up, for it 
showed that they worked with a will, and 
if work was to be done that was the way 
to go about it. He did not think he 
ever saw a body of meu taken from the 
shore work so well as they had done that 
evening after so short training. He 
tmderiitood that they *' went in " only as 
ganners to discharge duties, in which 
Quay people thonght there were many 
difficulties. There were two especial 
points he would urge them to master and 
ne7er forget. Let them never forget to 
stop the vent until the charge was home 
whenever they were at drill, for it was 
in firing blank cartridge that an accident 
was most likely to happen, and if the air 
got into the gun the hands and arms of 
those loading it were not sale. The next 
point was to take care always to hit, for 
a miss waa the loss of a shot and a 
waste of time. In regard to the small 
&nnfi drill, he could say that the com- 
pany before him did it better than the 
Navy men did it thirty or forty years 
-ago; and they marched well, too. 
He advised them to "go in" for sticks 
in place of cutlasses. Altogether, he 
'Was much pleased with what he had 



seen, and he hoped the Grovemment. 
would give them the requisite facilities 
to perfect themselves in the duties they 
had undertaken to acquire. 

The movement is ready to spread 
directly the Grovemment states its readi. 
ness to place it on a defined and re- 
cognised footing. The corps will only 
recruit among the class who can give 
the time to go a short cruise in the 
summer. The London contingent also 
requires a training-ship nearer London, 
as to reachthe 'President' necessitates a 
great loss of time. 



Thb Albbbt Medal. — ^There exists 
in the Albert Medal of the first and 
second class an especial method of 
honouring those who save life at sea, at 
their own personal risk, and under cir- 
cumstances of skin and resolution. 
This noble decoration was awarded 
twice during the year 1872, the re- 
cipients being Mr. Kaymond Mar- 
gary, an Assistant Consul in China, and 
Mr. Dodd, a British merchant. The 
story of their gallantry is worth telling. 
During the prevalence of a very violent 
typhoon, which burst over the north 
east of Formosa on the 9th August, 
187 ly the schooner *Anne,'of Hong-Kong, 
and the French barque * AdMe,' were 
blown, from their anchorage, and driven 
on the rocky shore of Ke-lung Harbour. 
The night was very dark, with a blind- 
ing rain, and great quantities of wreck 
were floating in the water; but Mr. 
Margary and Mr. John Dodd had a rope 
fastened to their bodies, and went into 
the surf to the schooner ^ Anne. ' Aiding 
each other, they waded and then swam 
a distance of some thirty or forty yards 
through the surf. The rope proved too 
short, and they were compelled either to 
thro"^ it away or to return to the shore. 
T^ey threw it off and got to the ship by 
swimming. They then tried to reach 
land with another rope, but failed ; and 
an attempt, by means of a small boat 
lowered from the ship, to take a cable on 
shore, was equally unsuccessful. The 
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boat WM tuzned oon^Ietelj over, and 
Hr. Margary was for a few moments 
underneath it. Thej were, howerer, 
saved, with fortunately few bruises. 
The ship was rocking violently from 
side to side, but the waQ of other 
sufferers induced Hessrs. liargary and 
Dodd to persevere. Weary as they 
were, they crawled over the sandstone 
roc^, amidst breakers and wreck, until 
they arrived to within a short distance 
of the remains of the French ship 
*Ad51e,' and by swimming- they were 
able to connect her by a rope to the 
shore. Mr. Dodd seized the buoy which 
the Frenchmen threw over, while Idx. 
Margary swam to meet him with the 
shore rope. They joined the two and 
gained the deck, which was by this time 
shattered. With the aid of the rope the 
greater part of the crew passed safely to 
shore, when theboatswain was discovered 
lying half under water, with his leg 
completely broken above the anMe. 
They raised him and carried him to 
land by swimming. They then made 
repeated efforts to cross the broken back 
of the ship, to save four men who ^ 
remained cut off in the bows. These 
poor fellows were helplessly frightened, 
and could scarcely begot down. Messrs. 
Margary and Bodd in the end succeeded, 
but were both washed away by a heavy 
sea, which caused much injury to Mr. 
Dodd. The last thing to leave the ship 
was a black cat, which clung to Mr. 
Margary* 8 shoulder in spite of the heavy 
surf that was rolling over all, and when 
they left the ship it was actually break- 
ing up beneath their feet. Such heroism 
was well rewarded by the Albert Gold 
Medal of the first class. 



The "Akk" Saloon.— The "Ark" 
Saloon is an invention by the Bev. W. 
B. Jolley, of the Boyal Navy, who was 
formerly Chaplain to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, designed to save life at sea on a 
large scale, under sudden or protracted 
emergencies, and under conditionB which 
involve the smallest and simplest amount 
of detail. It consists of a strong inde- 



pendent stmoture resembling the ordi' 
nary deck-house of a vessel, but its fore 
and ait sides slope inwardly, either from 
the top or bottom; in the latter case, 
the sides receiving two inverted lifeboats, 
which are rigidly secured. Within the 
saloon, along its fore and aft sides, aro 
galvanised iron cisterns, which can be 
utilised, according to circumstanoes, 
either for water, or as air tanks, or 
provision lookers. The dimensions and 
interior arrangements of the saloon can 
be adapted to the size and character of 
any vessel to which it may be fitted, and 
it can be placed on such part of the 
main deck aa the requirements of any 
particular class of vessel may determine. 
The saloon is fastened to the vessel ver* 
tically, by means of strong bolts passing 
upwards through the beams of the main 
deck and the timbers of the saloon floor 7 
and these bolts, which are wormed at 
the upper end, are secured throngh 
metal collars, by tail nuts, on to the 
floor. Horizontally, its stability is en- 
sured by strong timbers fitted closely 
around its base and &stened by iron 
teeth and bolts into and through the 
ship's beams; also, there is a row of 
stump spikes, fore ^and afb, along the 
centre of the bottom of its floor, resem- 
bling the spikes of a cricket shoe; these 
have no power vertically, but -fit closely 
into holes in the main deck. In the 
event of a ship being run into, or run* 
ning against an icebexg, during a fog or 
dark night, or under any other circom- 
stances of collision or foundering, the 
** Ark *' Saloon, in two or three minntes, 
can be disconnected firom the vessel, and 
be converted into a water-tight covered 
raft, ready for the approach of the water,- 
and available at once fbr the safety of 
passengers and crew. The immense 
flotation power of snch a raft prevents 
the possibility of its being submerged 
by suction during the crisis of a vessel 
sinking; and its sloping sides and 
smooth exterior will enable it to clear 
itself in case of fouling with rigging or 
spars. 
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This inyentxoii of the " Ark " Saloon 
has, among others, the following advan- 
tages : — It is of stronger constraction, 
and more securely fixed to the ship, than 
the ordinary deck-honse. It affords a 
commodious poop deck, and has a clear 
passage aroond it fbr working the ship. 
It is a perfectly navigable and even 
weatherly vessel when afloat. It super- 
sedes the necessity for a large number 
of lifeboats in passenger, troop, or emi- 
grant ships. It utilises material and 
resources already existing in the ship. 
The coat of construction is estimated at 
about thirty per cent, more than the 
ordinary deck house. 

Mr. Julley deserves credit not only for 
noYclty in this design, but for practical 
knowledge, and for an appreciation of 
the scientific difficulties which he aims 
at surmounting. His "Ark" Saloon 
seems correct in principle ; if it is bo 
really, it will be invaluable at sea.-^ 
Broad Arrow, 

English Pbotsstant Sailobs in 
KiPLXs. — ^The Titnes Naples Correspond- 
ent writes, under date November, 1873 : 
-~" The following oasei which has made 
the round of the journals, would have 
been noticed earliBr by me but that I 
have waited for information from those 
deeply interested in it. A poor British 
sailor had the misfortune, a few days 
since, to break his leg, which was ampu- 
tated at the Hospital of the Pellegrini, 
where he was taken, as the greatest 
naval and commercial Power in the world 
has no long^ any hospital of her own in 
this port. Being a Highlander and a 
^sbyterianjhe was visited several times 
by the Scotch noinister; but, on repeating 
his visit ooae day, he found the bed sur- 
nnmded by priests and others, and the 
last rites of the Bomish Church being 
performed. The man was unconscious, 
and Kr. Gowin did not interfere ; but, 
on the conclusion of the /wisione, he 
protested against this breach of good 
&ithand courtesy on the part of the 

priests. The one in charge told him he 



had nothing to do with the man, as he 
had become a Cathoh'c, had been bap. 
tised, and was dying in the faith of the 
Church. On that day the poor fellow 
was too ill to recognise Mr. Gowin, and 
on the next day the latter was refused 
admittance, but on the application of 
the Consul to the Prefect, an officer was 
sent with Mr. Gowin, and admission en- 
forced. The sailor, though growing 
worse, was conscious, and assured his 
minister that he was quite unaware of 
what had been done the day before. He 
knew something was going on, but what 
it was he knew not. The priest in 
charge had, in short, cruelly practised 
this trick on a man too ill to understand 
it, but fortunately his own minister was 
in time to detect it. The man died in 
the hospital a week ago. These are the 
facts, as contained in a statement which 
has, I am informed, been handed in to 
the Consul. 

" It is obvious that such a case could 
not have occurred had there been a 
British hospital in Naples. Till 1871 
one had existed for forty years, but at 
that time it was suppressed by the 
Sanitary Commission, on what grounds 
I cannot precisely say. If, however, 
they were only sanitary grounds they 
were easily removable, and sailors of the 
English-speaking race might still have 
the satisfaction, which is half the battle, 
of being attended in sickness by those 
who can understand them, and who can 
more effectually administer to their 
wants. ' I have seen,' says a clergyman, 
* twenty-four poor sailors down at once 
in our hospital ;' but without impugning 
the skiU of those on duty in the Pelle- 
grini, how different would have been 
their position in a foreign hospital, sur- 
rounded by those who could neither 
understand nor be understood by them, 
and exposed to the unceasing solicita- 
tions of any zealous, however honest, 
priest ! The amount of British shipping 
arriving in Naples £ar exceeds that of 
any other country, and it would, be a 
great boon to our brave sailors if a hos- 
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pital oould be formed here whicli would 
open its doors to the whole of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It is jnst one of those cases 
in which our wealthy English merchants 
are called on to interfere and assist^ 
but should a British hospital be ever re- 
established in Naples, past experience 
suggests that it should be placed on a 
sound basis. I/et me add one case more 
to that already given to show the neces- 
sity of such an institution. 'An English 
sailor has now been in the Pellegrini for 
thirty-three days, with ahandfrom which 
two fingers have been amputated. The 
hand at this length of time is in such a 
filthy state, smelling so offensively' and 
causing such danger, that to-day we have 
been obliged to remove him to "private 
apartments. The hand was dressed only 
once in four days, instead of tvrice a 
day.' Such is the report of a benevolent 
gentleman who visits him." 

Anothsb Island added to the 
Bbitish Dominions. — ^Intelligence was 
received last year from the Australian 
Station that Captain Moresby, of the 
' Baailisk,' had taken possession of New 
Guinea in the name of the Queen. This 
island, which teems with mineral and 
vegetable wealth, contains several mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and is an important 
acquisition, as it gives to England the 
command of the South Pacific and the 
China Seas. On the 24th of April, 
Captain Moresby and the officers and 
most of the crew assembled on»the shore, 
in the presence of a large number of the 
natives, who watched the proceedings at 
a, distance. The British flag was un- 
furled ; the Captain read a proclamation; 
•declaring that he took possession of 
these islands in the name of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, by the 
right of discovery. Three volleys were 
fired, and three cheers — ** the music of 
advancing civilisation," as it is called 
by an enthusiastic eye-witness' — ^were 
given ; and thus the islands passed into 
British possession, and the natives wex« 



raised to the dignity of British subjects. 
The discoveries of the * Basilisk* have 
caused great interest in the coTonies, 
and several expeditions have been fitted 
out for Port Moresby. 

Mastees op Pleasuee Yachts. — ^The 
Board of Trade have lately issued an 
order requiring masters of pleasure 
yachts to pass in future examinations 
and obtain certificates of competency. 
In navigation masters of yachts must in 
future understand the first five rules of 
arithmetic and the use of logarithms; 
must be able to work a day's work com- 
plete, including the bearings and dis- 
tance firom one port to another by Mer- 
cator^s method; to correct the sun's 
declination for longitude, and find the 
latitude by meridian altitude of the sun; 
and be able to observe and calculate the 
altitude of the sun and deduce the varia- 
tion of the compass therefrom. He 
must also know how to lay off the plaoe 
of the ship on the chart, both by bear- 
ings of known objects and by latitude 
and longitude; determine the error of 
the sextant and adjust it, and find the 
time of high water firom the known time 
of fidl and change. He must be able to 
observeazimuths, andcompute the Taria- 
tion; to compare chronometers and 
keep their rates, and find the longitude 
by them from an obsetration of the son,* 
to work the latitude by single altitude 
of the sun off the meridian ; and to use 
and adjust the sextant by the sun ; also 
to find the latitude by a star, &o. He 
will be examined in so much of the laws 
of tides as is necessary to enable him to 
shape a course, and to compare the 
soundings with the depths marked on 
the chart. In seamanship it will be 
necessary to understand the measure- 
ment of the log-Hne and lead-Iine, know 
the " rule of the road," *' international 
oode of signals," and the method of 
mooring and unmoering; the use and 
management of the mortar and rocket 
lines. — Land <vnd Water, 
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Caps Race.— The erection of a Btoam 

whistle at Gape Baoe in completed. It 

will be flonnded m iiiick and foggy 

weather and dnring gno wgi o n iiB for ten 

seconds, with intervala of nlence of fifty 

secondsin each minnte. In calm weather 

it can probably be heard at the distance 

of twenty miles ; with die wind, thirty 

miles; in stormy weather and against 

the wind, seven to ten miles. This will 

be a great boon to the mariner when 

Bearing that dangerous spot, where so 

many vessels hare been wrecked, and, 

in sJl probability, will prevent many a 

catastrophe in the fhtnre. The dangers 

arise chiefly from fogs and treacherous, 

micertain currents. 



Sunken TftXASUus. — On the 9bh of 
October, 1799, ' La Lntine,' 32-gun fri- 
gate, was totally lost near the entrance 
of the Elbe, and all on board (except 
one) perished. She had on board a large 
amount of specie — ^it is said upwards 
of £400,000— which had been shipped 
for the supply, of the EngHsh army, 
then engaged in Holland. The French 
having invaded that coontxy, the snnken 
wreck was sabaeqoently discovered, and 
nmnerous efiforts were made to recover 
the specie, bat all failed, owing to the 
rapid oozrent which swept . over it At 
one period of the year the wreck was 
completely buried in a sand-bank, and 
at other periods it was quite free. At 
length a company was formed at Am*- 
sterdam for the purpose of renewing the 
efforts to recover the specie, and a 
clause was introduced into their plans 
hj the Government, that the salvorB 
should be entitled to one^half of the 
specie recovered,. and. that the other 
half should go to tbe Xing of Holland, 
^e specie wHs the property, of the 
^derwrlterB in iSAgland; where it was 
insured, and they had paid the total 
loss; but no stSpvlaiioii was made to 
secure their interestis by the company. 
Indeed, by that time all the aotoal 
onderwritem w«re dead, and the rela^ 



tives, probably from want of infijfcmation, 
took no steps in the matter to protect 
their interests. Tor years the company 
persevered without much success. 
Divers succeeded in getting down to the 
wreck, but were only able to work at it 
at half-hour intervals each tide, and then 
only when the sea was smooth. Event- 
ually, however, they got at some of the 
treasure, and some considerable amount 
of specie was recovered. The exact 
amount has never been correctly ascer- 
tained, but some £26,000 was paid over 
to the King of Holland as his share, in 
accordance with the company's agree- 
ment. He, having no claim to it, in the 
year 1866 had it transmitted to the 
underwriters at Lloyd's. The search 
for more of the specie was continued 
when the weather permitted, and the 
locality where the wreck lay was closely 
watched and protected by a g^ard. A 
great deal of property was recovered, 
such as plate, Ac. belonging to the 
officers who perished, and this was 
restored to their relatives. An 
elegant carved table, constructed out of 
the timber of the wreck, was placed in 
the committee room of Lloyd's, together 
with the ship's bell and chain. A sil- 
ver tablet, let into the table, bears the 
following inscription :— ' 

«<H.B.M. ship <La Lutine,* 32-gun 
frigate, commanded by Oapt. Launcelot 
Bymer, B.K., sailed from Yarmouth 
Beads on the morning of the 8th of 
October, 1799, with a larg^ amount of 
specie on board, and was wrecked off the 
island of Ubiland the same night, when 
all hands were lost except one man. 
The rudder, of which this table is made, 
and the rudder chain and bell, which 
the table snpp<x^8, were recovered ttom 
the wreck in 1859, together with part of 
the specie, which is now in custody of 
the committee for managing the af&tni 
of Ltoyd's.— Dec., 1866."^ 

OuB HxBCHAifT Shipfiko.— -Thenutt* 
ber of registered sailiBg .and steam tbs- 
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aelfl of tliA tfiiited Kingdom (exolnsifid 
of rirer stoamen) aoinallj emplojod in 
the borne and foreigii trade of the XJmied 
Eangdom was 22,250, of 5,616,434 tone, 
in 1868, and 22,55^ of 5,761,608 tons, 
in 1872. 



The End of a Dog's QuARaBL.~An 
OKcfaange tells a preti«7 bit of a story 
which contains snch a good lesson for 
children of small and larger growth, 
that we giye it, somewhat abridged : — 
"One day, a fine Newfoundland dog 
and a mastiff had a sharp disonssion 
aver a bone, and warred away as ai^g^y 
as two boys. They were fighting on a 
bridge ; and, the first thing they knew, 
oirer they went into the water. The 
banks were so high, that they were 



foKoed to swim some ^iistanoe before 
they Qame to a landing-place. It was 
very easy for the Newfoundlander; he 
was as much at home in the water as a 
seal. Bat not so poor Bruce : he strag* 
gled, and tried his best to swim, bub 
made little headway. The Newfound- 
land dog quioHy reached the land, and 
then turned to look at his old enemy. 
Qe saw plainly that his strength was 
fast failing, and that he was likely to 
drown. So what should that noble fel> 
low do but plunge in, seize him gently 
by the collar, and, keeping his nose 
above water, tow him safely into port 1 
It was funny to see these dogs look at 
each other as they shook their wet coats. 
Their glance said as plainly as words, 
*We'U never quarrel any 
HarpeT^s Bazaar. * 
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COLLECTIONS,. LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SEEMONS, &e., 

For the Shipwrecked Mariner^ Society. 



Banff.— Proceeds of Sai- 
lors' and Fishermen's Soiree 2 

Blarenbt. — Sermon at 
Langham Church, per Rev. 
J. N. Bandall, Vicar 1 18 6 

Bltth. — Sermon in Cesk" 
tral Hall, per Bev. Dr. . 
Bntherford, of Bath Lane 
Church, Newcastle (less e.^^. 
penses) 2 

Bbiohtlingsba. — Annual 
Seormon in St. James' Chapel, 
per Bev. A. Pertwee 4 4 

Bristo]>. — Collection at 
Boys' School at Cotham, per 
Mrs.Dillon 9 3. 

Bub2(ham, Sombbset. — 
Sermons in St. Andrews' 
Ghuroh, per Rev. T. C. Du» 
puis, Yicar (Life Mem. ) 5 10 10 

Chepstow. — Portion of of. 

• • • 

fertory collection at Caldicot 
Church, per Rev. E. Turber- 

▼ille Williams 2 

- GBiizNHitBX.-^Sermon in 



Stone Church, per Bev. F. 
W.Murray 311 

Hbbbubn-on-Ttne. — Pro- 
ceeds of a second Concert by 
the Workmen of Messrs. A. 
Leslie & Co.'s Slup.building 
Yard 20 

Jbbset. — Sermon . in St. 
Pauls' Church, on Harvest 
Thanksgiving.Bay, per Bev. 
T. A. Lindon (Life Mem.) 5 

LmsKiLics, N.B. — Sermon 
byBev.D.Johnston(LifeGoVi) 7 17 9 

London. — Semion at St. 
Andrew Undershafb, Leaden, 
hall-street, per Bev. F« a. 4 9 9 
Bloomfield 

Sermon at St. Miohaers 
Church, Conih£U, per Bev. 
W. Hunt, M.A< (Life Qov.) 35 

The rev« gontleuao, in the oonne 
of hli9 very etoqnent address, dwelt with 
xnni^ feeliBg on> tiie daiq^ero to which 
tiieoibjeots of the Society's oare are ex- 
pOBody, and thetStrdag-daimB wHoh they 
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possess to the benerolence of those 
whom God lias blessed with worldly 
means, and who are not exposed to like 
dangers. 

Two Sermons at St. Peter's 
Clmrch, Belsize Park, per 
fiev.Dr.Tremlett (Life Gov.) 77 8 3f 

Collections after Lectares 
delivered at the Oolyer Me- 
morial Schools, Feckham, on 
February 17th, by Lord Wm. 
Pitt Lennox ; subject, " Theo- 
dore Hook;' chairman, B. A. 
Gray, Esq., J.P. OnPebmaiy 
25tli, by William Lovell, Esq. 
(Visiting Secretary); subject, 
" Society — Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent;" chairman, Mor. 
gan Howard, Esq. On March 
3rd, by "W. Tnrley Mainprise, 
Esq. (Barrister) j subject, 
"Fools, and some of their 
Folly"; chairman, Capt. Sir 
Geo Biddlecombe, R.N.O.B. 
TheLectnres were nnder the 
direction ojf the Visiting 
Secretary(Wm. liovell, Esq.), 
who attended to explain the 
objects of the Society 83 2 10 

The following contributions of £20 and 
upwards have been received during the 
past quarter, viz : 

Her Majesty the Queen 
(annual) 25 

Cordwainers' Co 21 

H. D. Y. (4th donation) . . .1,000 

Trustees of the late Wm. 
Thomgate, Esq., per 
Henry CompignS, Esq. 



(annual) 
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Capt. John Fenwiok, in 
repayment of award to 
salvors of the captain 
and part of the orew of 
the S.S. ''John Fen- 
wick," per the owners 26 
Messrs. J. and B. Grant 21 
The following Legacies have been an- 
nonnoed or received : 
Chiles Pease, Esq., of 

Dariington £50 

Capt. E. W. Harris, of 
Boehampton (balance 
of residue, per Court 

of Chancery) 7,596 2 

Manchestib. — CoUeotion 
at St. John's School, Gkur- 

side-street, Manchester 1 19 

PoBT£OE. — Sermon in 

Veryan Church 15 

PoKTSOY. — Proceeds of an 
Entertainment given by the 

Seamen 16 

Bamsoatb. — Legacy of Mr. 
Jas. Elvey, less expenses ... 10 

Stifpket awd Wbli.8. — 
Sermon in Parish Chnroh, 
Stiffkey, per Bev. B. B. 

Brereton 10 

Sermon in Independent 
Chape], Wells, per Bev. G. 

Stalworthy 1 16 

Stranbaeb. — Sermon, per 
Bev. John Service, of Inch 9 14 9 

Yabmouth. — Annnal Ser* 
nkon at St. Kicholas Church, 
per Bev. Canon Nevill (Life 

Gov.) 9 13 1 

Legacy of J. E. Atkinson, 
Esq 19 19 O 
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Thb following rewards were recently 
P^ted by the "Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society," viz. :— 

October 3rd.— Cajrtain Vincent Bndd 
^ the chair. (This a^ard should have 
appeared in onr Itt^t tfomber.) ' 



Letters were read fi?om Mr. J. B. Bin- 
gle (Agent for Lloyd's) and Mr. J. C. 
Ellis (Ship Agent), both of Newcastle, 
N.S.W., enclosing printed particulars of 
the wreck of the ' ship *Belle Isle,* of 
Liverpool, of 1,180 tons, Captain J. D. 
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DaTies, and desenbing the heroic exer* 
tions of Captain Oharles Ifwenen, of the 
barque ' Yelooidade/ of Lyttleton, New 
Zealand, who, daring a heavy gale abont 
sixty miles off Newcastle in April last, 
stayed by the foundering ship for twenty- 
six hoars, she being thrown on her beam 
ends thzongh the shifting of the sand 
ballast. The crew of the sinlring ship 
made preparations for first sending the 
passengers off, and with this olject en- 
deavonred to launch the lifeboat. A 
heavy sea store the latter in, and the 
long boat was neoct launched, but was so 
damaged that she became almost useless. 

It was then apparent that the work of 
rescuing the passengers and crew de. 
vol ved on the ' Yeloddade ; ' and the boat 
of the latter, measuring only eighteen 
feet over all, was manned and lowered. 
There was still a very heavy sea run- 
ning, and it was only by exercising the 
greatest caution that the frail vessel was 
prevented from swamping. She ap- 
proached the wreck, from the stem of 
which the passengers were lowered by a 
rope, the women and children going firsts 
and they all reached the barque in 
safety. 

At the request of daptain Davies 
(whose conduct throughout the whole 
of the tiying time is described by 
his officers and men as most intrepid). 
Captain Ifwersen came on board the 
' Belle Isle,' and after a consultation it 
was determined to abandon the vessel. 
It was evidently no longer safe to remain 
on board, as one heavy lurch might sink 
her. The deck was then at an angle of 
nearly fifty degrees, the water in the. hold 
was rapidly increasing, and the ship, 
now thoroughly waterlogged and help- 
less, still settled down. Part of the crew 
— ^two of whom had been injured severely 
by falling spars — ^were accordingly sent 
after the passengers : this was about 
6 p.m« on the 1st of Hay. Desiring to 
see if anything might be dene towards 
saving property. Captain Davies and 
his officers amd a few of the crew deci- 
ded to remain on board the * Belle Isle' 



all night; but as the vessel might sink 
at any moment the 'Yelocidade' was 
hove to dose by. The weather modera- 
ted, but the water still gained in the 
hold, and by this time it was up to the 
lower deck beams. Jit 7 a.m. on the 
2nd, Captain Davies and Captain Ifwer- 
sen consiflted on board the ' Belle Isle/ 
and determined that nothing more could 
be done ; the gig of the sinking vessel 
was launched, but she at once capsized, 
and the barque's boat again came along- 
side, and the crew of the ship were then 
removed to the barque, the officers re- 
maining xmtil last. 

When Captain Davies left at three 
o'clock in the a&emoon, the sea was up 
to the main hatch combings, and 
seeing that the vessel must go down in 
about a couple of hours from that time 
at furthest. Captain Ifwersen removed a 
small quantity of provisions and a few 
necessaries for all the men, but did not 
deem it safe to allow the crew to remain 
by the wreck any longer. The ship's 
papers and navigating gear were also 
saved. The ' Yelocidade ' then resumed 
her voyage to Newcastle, where she 
arrived darly on the morning of the 3rd 
Kay, and landed the crew, numbering in 
all forty. 

It was moved by Bear- Admiral the 
Hon. John Spencer, seconded by Gap- 
tain Shuttleworth (Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House), and carried unanimously, 
that the Silver Medal be voted to Cap- 
tain Ifwersen, and that the thanks of 
the Committee be also awarded to the 
crew who manned the boats, but whose 
names were not reported, for their uni- 
ted, heroic, and successful exertions in 
saving so many valuable lives on this 
occasion. 
December 19tlu — ^Yioe-Admiral BucUe^ 
C.B., in the chair. 

An application was made by ICessrs. 
Hill, Wood» and Co«, of the Coal Ex- 
change, London, on behalf of G^rgo 
Bandftll (chief mate)^ Charles Wilkinson, 
James Overton. Jchn Dawkins, and 
George ClyamopB, A,B.'8 of the SS. 
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'Sardinmn/ for their gallant and suo- 
oessfol exertions, imder God, in manning 
the joUy-boat, and, after two attempts, 
saving William Littlefield and William 
Tucker, two of the crew of the * British 
Banner,' of London, which had been ran 
down in a strong wind and heavy sea off 
Winterton, on the 28rd October last, by 
the SS. * Hibernia,' when the captain and 
five men of the 'British Banner' were 
drowned. Two others were picked np 
off a spar, bnt the above-named two men 
were on the maintop gallant yard for 
six and a qnajrter hours, when they were 
taken off by the jolly boat, in which the 
sailors ran great risk of their lives, 
having been two and a quarter honrs in 
the night before getting back to the 
'Sardinian,' and on returning a heavy 
sea broke over them and nearly filled the 
boat. 

It was moved by Vice- Admiral Hand, 
C.B., seconded by Bear^ Admiral Prevost, 
and carried nnanimomly, that the Silver 
Hedal and one guinea each be presented 
to the gallant sailors. 

January 16th, 1874. — Captain Vincent 
Bndd in the chair. 

An application was made fh>m Gusta- 
vtts Heyn, Esq., Hon. Agent of the So- 
ciety at Belfast, for a reward for Captain 
George Campbell and fire of his crew, of 
the * Gfarland ' steamer, belonging to the 
lAme and Stranraer Steamboat Com- 
pany, for their gallant and successful 
exertions in saving, on the 16th Decem- 
ber, during a strong gale and heavy 
sea and a lee shore, when, within a 
oable's length of the rocks near Loch 
Byan, the master, mate, and fire seamen 
of the dismasted vessel ' John Slater,' of 
Barrow. It appeared that three attempts 
were made, in which the steamer's boat 
was badly store in and rendered useless, 
and the lifeboat was then launched, and 
after two honrs, by ita means and the 
boat of the * John 'Slater,' all hands were 
taken out of her, and in ten minutes 
after (the Oaptain.Btated he should never 
forget the terrific grandeur of the scene) 
the vessel of 800 tons burthen struck the 



precipitous rocks, and the sea dashed her 
to atoms as if she had been an orange 
box. Much seamanship mnst hare been 
displayed in the management of the 
steamer and in towing the lifeboat with 
the salvors and saved safely into Loc^ 
Byan. The cabin and deck: passengers 
generously subscribed £4 lOs., to be 
handed by the Captain to the lifeboat's 
crew. 

Itwas proposed by Vice- Admiral Hand, 
C.B., seconded by J. Holt Skinner, Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that the Silver 
Medal of the Institution be Awarded to 
Captain Campbell, two guineas each to 
James Saultry (chief mate) and William 
Collins (second mate), and one g^uinea 
each to Hugh Bichardson, John M'Intyre, 
and Michael Gillan, the seamen who 
manned the lifeboat. 

January SOth. — Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, B.N., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Captain John 
Fenwick, a member of the Committee 
making application for a reward on bew 
half of Barend de Haan (skipper) and 
eight fishermen, who volunteered in the 
Dutch fishing smack ' Martha ' to go to 
the rescue of the captain and crew of the 
* John Fenwick,' SS. of London, wrecked 
near the island of TersohelUng, on the 
coast of Holland, on the 10th January, 
when blowing hard and with a high sea 
running. On reaching the steamer th^ 
perceired her afteipart was already deep 
in the sand, whilst the sea was sweeping 
orer the hull. In the fi^re rigging they 
found thirteen men, who had been thei^ 
for several hours, whilst nine of the crew 
who had left in the lifeboat were drowned 
by her upsetting in the surf. Notwith* 
standing the fury of the wares, the brave 
fishermen tried to throw ropes to the 
steamer, which twice broke like cob- 
webs ; but the skipper, nothing daunted^ 
was enabled to approach her on his third 
attempt, although not without getting 
his boat store by the steamer's anchor, 
which hung firom heir bows, when the 
skipper was washed overboard, and res- 
cued by one of his boat's orew } and after 



ion 



BEWABDS FOB BAVlNa LXFK ON THB COASTS. 



« gre$t deal of ezertion and good sea- 
mBAshipy the captain and one of his men 
— ^vrho were badly injured hj being 
squeezed between the steamer and the 
boats — ^were, with eleven other ship- 
wrecked men, taken into the boat and 
oarried safely into Tersohelling, where 
they met with a hospitable reoeption. 



It was proposed by Captain Yincent 
Bodd, seconded by Bear-Admiral Pre- 
vosty and oarried nnanimonsly, that the 
Silver Medal and £10 be awarded to £he 
skipper, Barend de Haan, whose boat liad 
been considerably damaged, and £16 to 
his boat's crew* 



BEWABDS FOE SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



Thb following rewards were granted 
by the " Boyal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution " during the past quarter : — 

January 1st. — ^Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.B.S., y.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £81 were voted 
to the crews of different lifeboats of the 
Institution for services rendered by them 
during the past month. 

The Thurso lifeboat put off while the 
wind was blowing very hard from the 
W.N.W., and brought ashore the crew of 
four men from the schooner ' Dalkeith/ 
of Stomoway. The Southwold No. 1 
li&boat had gone to the assistance of 
.the Prussian schooner 'David,' when 
thai vessel was in a sinking state, during 
a very strong wind, and had taken her 
and her crew safely into Lowestoft har- 
bour. The Llanddwyn lifeboat had 
remained by the distressed schooner 
' Thomas and Son,' of Carnarvon, until 
she was eventually got into port. The 
Walmer Lifeboat had, with the assis- 
tance of a steamer, been successful in 
getting the brig ' Flossy,' of Guernsey, 
off the Goodwin Sands, notwithstanding 
.the heavy surf breaking on the Sands at 
. the time. The North Deal lifeboat, at 
some risk, was the means of rescuing the 
crewof eight men from the brig ' Bemem- 
,brance,' of Middlesborongh, which had 
also gone on the Gkx>dwin Sands, and 
.was full of water at the time the crew 
were taken off. The Appledore No, 1 



lifeboat had also saved the crew of the 
- brigantine ' Spec,' of Plymouth, which 
ran ashore outside Northam Burrows. 

Payments to the amount of £2,142 
were ordered to be made on different 
lifeboat establishments. 

February 6th. — Thomas Chapnuuii 
Esq., F.B.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £250 were 
voted to the crews of various lifeboats 
of the Institution for services rendered 
by them during the past month. The 
Theddlethorpe lifeboat had put off in 
reply to signals of distress, and saved 
ff ve of the crew of the smack ' ICaiy,' of 
Grimsby, which, during stormy weather, 
had sunk near that lifeboat station. One 
of those rescued, a boy, was almost life- 
less from exposure and cold, as the sea 
.had been breaking heavily over the 
wreck. The Holyhead lifeboat was also 
called out by distress signals during a 
heavy gale fixmi the S.W., and had 
brought ashore the crew of five men of 
theschooner 'John and Jenifer,' of Fowey, 
which was at anchor in a very dangerous 
position inside the Clipera Bocks. These 
men were also quite exhausted, as the 
seas had been beating completely oyer 
the vessel. The Great Yarmouth No. 1 
lifeboat had gone to the assistance of 
thebarque ' Fria,' of Blyth,which hadron 
foul of the south buoy on the Sorobj 
Sands, and was in a very leaky state. 
The lifeboat men remained all night hf 
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the sliip, and asiiflted at th» yiwnapB, and 
eTentnally she was got Into Lowestoft 
Harbour, with her crew of eleven men, 
in safety. The Banff lifeboaife had res- 
-cned the crew of six men firom the brig 
'Essex,' of Sunderland, which was in 
•distress in Banff Bay in a fresh, gale and 
high sea. Owing to the force and direc- 
tion of the gale the lifeboat, which is 
reported to have behaved well on the 
occasion,was nnable then to retnm to her 
•station, bnt had to ran for Hacdaff after 
shipping several seas. The Kessingland 
No. 1 lifeboat was also promptly taken 
afloat in a fresb gale and heavy sea to 
the aid of the crew of six men of the 
schooner < Jessie,' of Blyth, which vessel 
had foondered on the NewQome Sands, 
the crew being obliged ta take to their 
small boat, and keep under the lee of the 
wreck nntil the lifeboat veached them. 

Payments to the amount of £1,670 
were ordered to be made on different 
lifeboat establishments. 

March 5. — ^Thomas Ohapman> Bsq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The Committee expressed their deep 
Bympathy with the relatives of the four 
poor men who perished from the Stone- 
haven lifeboat on the 27th February. 
She had gone out to the help of the 
barque ' Graoe Darling,' of Blyth, wluoh 
•had a'signal of distress flying, but which, 
on the approach of the lifeboat, was un- 
accountably taken down. The vessel 
was ultimately lost some miles north- 
ward, and fourteen of tbe crew perished, 
one man only being saved. The com- 
mittee voted £250 in aid of the local 
subscription now being raised on behalf 
-of the men's families, besides granting 
£3 to each man who went off in the 
boat on that occasion. 

The Silver Medal of the Institution was 
voted to Captain C. Gray Jones, B.N., 
who has recently been appointed one of 
the Assistant-Inspectors of Lifeboats, in 
^<2knowledgment of his gallant services 
in the Kewcastle (Ireland) lifeboat, when 
she saved four out of five of the crew of 
the schooner ' Bose,' of Youghal, which 



was wrecked in Dundmm Bay, during a 
south-easterly gale and in a heavy sea, 
on the 26th nit. 

The Society's Medal was also pre- 
sented to Mr. James Kill, coxswain 
of the same lifeboat, in acknowledg- 
ment of his long and brave services 
in the boat, and particularly on the 
dangerous occasion in question. Pouble 
payment (£9) was also made to the crew 
of the lifeboat. 

Other rewards to the amount of £120 
were also granted to the crews of differ- 
ent lifeboats for services during the past 
month. The Dnngarvan lifeboat had 
saved the crew of five men from the 
bxigantine ' Henry,' of Youghal, Wrecked 
on the rocks at Baliinacourty Point. 
The Bamsgate lifeboat had saved seven- 
teen persons from the barque 'Lady 
Havelock,' of Liverpool, which had gone 
on the Goodwin Sands. The Swansea 
and Kingsdowne lifeboats had respec- 
tively, at the' request of the masters, re- 
mained for some time bv. the distressed 
ships ' Forest,' of Windsor, UtS., and 
' Harriet Julia,' of Maryport, until th^ 
were out of danger. The Falling life- 
boat had assisted to take the barque 
' Krona,' of Hoganas, and her crew into 
harbour. The Exmouth lifeboat had 
saved the crew bf four men from the 
French sloop * Marie Elizabeth,' whicb 
had gone on the Pole Sands. The Sea- 
ham lifeboat had saved the crew of ten 
men from the stranded brig ' Gitana.' 
The Plymouth lifeboat had rendered 
important service to the distressed 0h{p 
' John Barbone,' of St. John's (N.B.), and 
the Winchelsea lifeboat had brought 
safely ashore the crew of four men of the 
stranded schooner ' Helene,' of Cranz. 

A reward of £5 was also granted to 
four men for putting off fcora Grooms- 
port, Ireland, in a boat, and saving two 
other men whose boat had been capsized 
in a westerly gale on the 18th January. 

Payments to the amount of £1,150 
were also ordered to be made on dif- 
ferent lifeboat establishments* The 
proceedings then terminated. 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



''Leave thy fatherless children, t will preserve them auve: and let 

THY WIDOWS trust IN ME. — JeREMIAH XLIX- 11. 



Statement of Belief o^orded by tJ^e ** Shvowreeked Mwiners^ Society** to FisKemM 
and MariMrs, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the TFukwi, 
Orphans, emd Aged Paurents of the Drowned, ^e», J>etween the 1st December, 1873, 
a»kd 2»th February, 1874. 



Non.— In the foUowindr tables M Btamda for mariner, whether of the Boyal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Service ; MSf master mariner ; A apprentice : F fisherman : PB pilot and boat- 
man ; W widow ; O orphan ; AP aged parent. The flgmea following; signify the amoont of 
relief, and Agency where it waa given. 



£ s. d. 



2M,1M:M,2W, 

6 33 16 

8M 6 17 

im:,imm 6 2 

1 M, 2 W, 3 O 12 10 

IW, 3 0,1F... 10 3 
3M,2W,30... 26 7 

IM 4 

IW, 3 10 1 

2P 3 7 

IW, lAP 8 10 

1W,20 812 

IM 2 15 

IF 3 

41 F 68 3 

1 W, 4 O, 1 AP 15 10 
1 MM, 1 AP ... 6 2 

IF 4 

IMM 2 17 

1W,60 18 15 

1 W, 2 0, 1 F.. - 13 10 
2M,1MM,2W 

4 29 2 

IW, 10,1AP 8 

IM 1 17 

IM, IMM 6 

1M,1F 3 5 

IF 1 10 



3 Aberdeen. 
6 Aherystufith, 
6 Alloa. 
Amlwch. 
9 Anstruther* 
6 Appledore* 
Arbroath. 
3 Ardrossan. 
6 Avoeh. 
Banff. 
6 Barking, 
Ba/rmouth. 
Bamstajple. 
Barra. 
Barrow. 
6 Belfast. 
Benbeeula, 
GBervie, 
Bervfick. 
Bldkeney. 

6Sl/yth. 
Boston. 
6 Brmmton. 
Bridgwater* 
Bridport. 
OBrightUngsea. 



£ 8. d. 



2 M, 3 MM, 1 W 

3 19 17 

1W,10 8 2 

lAP 8 

22 F 40 4 

lAP 5 

2M, 1 W 12 10 

1M,2W 8 5 

1 M, 2 W, 10 O 25 5 
2M,8MM,2W, 

5 O 82 12 

IM..., 3 17 

4F 8 17 

IM 2 7 

IF 3 2 

12 F 80 17 

6PB 6 14 

IW 6 10 

1M,1MM,1W, 

•lAP 13 7 

1W,1PB, 8 

IMM 1 10 

8 M,l MM, 7 W, 

16 78 15 

IM 1 17 

1W,30 6 2 

IF 4 2 

♦1 W 9 15 



6 Bristol. 
6 Brixham. 
Broadstairs. 
4iBudeie. 
BtwgheoL 
Burravoe. 
Cardiff. 
Cardigan. 

6 Caernarvon. 
6 Chaaiestovm* 
6 Cockenzie. 
6 Cowes. 
6 Cromarty, 
6 CvUen. 
6 Deal. 
Devoran. 

6 Dinas Cross, 

6 Dover ^ 

Duneannon Ft. 

ODimdee, 
6 Dwrmet. 
6 Dunru>se. 
6 Dunrossness. 
Eastbourne. 



* Eastbourxb. — Dear Six, — Herewith 1 send a claim in belialf of a widow whose 
cKaraoter will bear man's closest inspection. As far as she is concerned, my duty 
is a happy one, because 1 question if there is a single person to be fonnd who 
would dare venture a slur on her fair fame. Her departed husband was a thorough 
Engliidmian, quiet, unassuming, truthful, and generous-hearted. TTig influenoe 
with the fishing community was considerable, and exerted for their welfare, often 
peaceably settling disputes which arose. Over sixty fishermen followed him to the 
grave, and many others who had for years known and respected him ; and it was a 
touching scene to sea the corpse and chief mourners passing from the church be- 
tween rows of bare-headed men — some of grey hairs and some young. I trust and 
believe he. knew and loved his Saviour. As to your Society, he was its faithfal 
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£ 8. 

1M]C,1W,80 18 

3M,2MM,8W, 

80 46 19 

IM... 10 

1 W, 2 0, 2 AP 11 7 

1W,1F 11.7 

IM 3 2 

2 W, 2*0, 1 F 19 17 
1 M, 1 W, 1 O 7 11 

1W,3 7 17 

1W,1PB 4 17 

1 M, 1 W, 1 O, 

3F, IPB, ... 18 6 
2M,1MM,8W, 

40, 2AP ... 36 18 

IW 8 

8M,1W 13 16 

1 M, 1 W, 4 O 15 10 
8M,1W 12 12 

2 M, 2 W, 8 O, 

2F 82 15 

9M,3MM,6W 

lOO, 2 AP...101 

IMM.IW 11 17 

4F 9 17 

IF 1 10 

22 M, 2 MM, 

6 W,70, 1 AP107 13 

2M,1AP 9 

1M,1MM,1W, 

40 13 16 

5M,2MM,1W, 

lAP 32 12 

7M 16 10 

1W,4 0...'. 18 10 

lMM,lWaOll 6 
1W,10, 1 AP 8 17 

IMM 1 16 

1M,1MM,1W, 

4 0, 1 AP ... 28 10 



d. 
Exeter. 

6 Eafmouth, 
Eyemouth. 
6 FahnotUh. 

8 Faverehamt, 
6F0nyPt.onCra$ff 
SFUey, 

3 Fishguard, 

e Flint. 

6 Framilode, 

Frazerhv/rgh. 

9 Olaegow. 
Qoole» 

Qraveeend. 
Greenock, 
6 Qreeivveich. 

Qrimeby. 

6 Hanilepool, 
6 Hayle. 
6 EiUsvjick. 
Holyhead, 

4Httll. 

Jt/rocombtf . 

Invemese. 

6 IptfwicJu 
Jersey, 
Kinoa/rdine, 
KWkcaldy, 
6 KvrJnoaXl. 
Knottimgley, 

iMith. 



a 1. 

1M,1W,1AP, 

7F 32 

IM 1 10 

2M... 8 10 

4M,3MM,2W, 

4 0, lAP ... 42 8 

2MM 6 2 

15 M, 1 MM, 

20 W, 32 O, 

1 AP 193 2 

IM 2 

6M, IMM 11 17 

IP 5 

1 W,3 14 

2 M, 1 MM 8 6 

IM 110 

1 W, 1 O, 1 PB 9 12 

1W,3 6 6 

6M 15 7 

IP 2 16 

3M,1MM, 10 22 11 

IM 2 2 

1M,1MM,3W, 

3 31 2 

lAP 5 

2M, 1 MM ... 7 7 

IM 3 2 

IW 8 6 

IP 1 15 

15 M, 2 MM, 

16 W, 24 O, 

2AP 210 2 

1M,1MM,1W, 

4 11 10 

IMM 3 12 

1 M, 1 AP 7 17 

IM 1 10 

7M,2MM,1W, 

IPB 31 17 

9 M, 1 W, 4 87 12 



LevMoiclc. 
Limericic, 
LitUeh iMmp i on , 

9 Lwerpool, 
6 LkmeUy. 



6 London, 
LoeeiemoutKn 
6 Lowestoft^ 
OLydd. 
Lymington* 
Lynn. 
Maldon. 
6 Maryport, 
Mevagiesey. 
6 Middleshoro. 
Mwiehead. 
3 Mo^itrose. 
6 NewhwrghJ^F.) 

6 Newcastle. 
Newhauven. 
6 Newport (M.) 
6 Newport (P.) 
IVw ^««f (W^.l 
No.Berwick. 



9 N. Bhields. 

Pod^totr. 
6 Pentewom. 
6 Penza/nce. 
Peterhead. 

6 Plymouth. 
6 Poole. 



friend, and no one in this place ooold 1 find able to gire more tmsty information 
respecting persons or cases. Yon wiU not be snrpriBed that I moom the loss of one 
of what 1 call Nature's noblemen. Kor will yon that I so cordially commend his 
widow to yonr notice. He was at one time fisherman, and once captain of oar life- 
boat. (I send yon acconnt of his services as one of the crew in 1833, in a news- 
paper.) Of late he went not on the water, but stayed ashore sail*making, and was 
oft employed in dividing the monies earned by the fishing boats, also as secretary 
to the net clab, of which fhnds he was a tntstee I believe. 

A Happy New Tear is the wish of 

Yours truly, 

Sak. Hall, Bon. Agent* 

Caft. Stxons, B.N., Secretanry, Shipwrecked Mariners' Sodety. 

P.S.~I have omitted saying I see in 1842 he received £5 from yonr Society; that 
was when he escaped drowning with his brother. Lieut. Corgnil asked unre- 
quested. 
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BELIBP TO nSHEBMEN AND MABINBBS, ETC, 



£ 

lAP 4 

1W,40 17 

2M 7 

1M,1AP 7 

1M,1W.. 7 

1 W, 8 O, 1 AP 11 

IW 7 

IPB 3 

aw,2 22 

IMM 4 

1W,20 10 

20 4 

2 1* 2 

1M,'8 W,2 Oi 

1 AP 29 

IPB 4 

2M,1MM,2W, 

10, 3F 81 

IM 1 

IM 1 

22 U, 1 MM, 
18 W, 29 O, 
1AP,8PB...272 



10 Porthaawl, 

6 Portmadoe. 

Portsmouih. 

15 OPwUheli. 
17 6 Queenstown, 
12 6 ISeatotcX;. 

5 12. Hood's B, 
17 6 Rochester, 
17 6 Bimcom. 

8t Andrews, 

10 OSe. Ives. 

17 6 Salcombe, 

6 Scallmcay. 

7 6 8carboro\ 
2 6 Seaham, 

16 6 Shoreham, 
12 6 Skidhrooke, 
10 O^olva. 



1 6 8.8Kields. 



£ B. 

IW, 2 5 12 

IF • 4 6 

IMM 4 

1 M, 1 W, 5 O 21 

9F 7 13 

1 W, 3 O, 1 AP 11 . 
1W,6 0,1P... 8 14 
13 M, 7 MM, 
18 W, 40 O, 

2AP 249 

1W,30 9 



3 

12 

5 

2 



IW 7 

IMM 3 

IMM, 13 F ... 30 10 

IMM 4 10 

2M 2 

6M, IMM 20 2 

1 MM, 2 W, 2 18 15 

1W,30 717 

2W, 9 20 7 

2M, IW 9 17 

4 M, 3 W, 10 O 61 14 



d. 

6 SMUkampUm, 
Southwold* 
Staithes. 
Btockton, 
S 8tomov)a/if. 
Stranraer. 
SiroTwness. 



9 8vmderl(md» 
6 Swansea. 
Topsham, 
6 Troon, 
Toe. 
TTeaj/ord. 
Whalsay, 
6 Whitby. 
Whitehaven, 
6 Whitstahle, 
6 Wisheach. 
6 Wivenhoe. 
6 Tdrimovih, 



SuMMARt OK Rblibp DUBiifO THK PAST QUAETER. — ^WidowB, 186; Orphans, 847; 
Aged Parents, 33 ; Master Mariners, 64 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 235 ; Fisher- 
men, 140 i Pilots and Boatmen, 15 ; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 303, and 
Kon^Subsoribers, 646 : in aU, 1,968 persons relieved, at an expensei inolosiye of 
that in the saooeeding tables, of say £51364^ 133. id. 



A COKTEAST. — ^A Kaval Review was 
held at Spithead on the 2nd of Jnne, 
1773. George III. was then King, and 
Bis Majesty lefb Kew aboat 4 a.m., 
reaching Portsmouth at 11 on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, and, after receiving 
addressee from the Corporation and other 
authorities, proceeded to Spithead, and 
embarked on board the ' Barflenr,' of 90 
guns, and dined at what was then the 
fajJiionable hour — 3.80 p.m. The next 
day the King passed in review 20 sail 
of the line, and visited the 'Britannia/ 
a first-rate of 100 guns, the ' Boyal 
William,' a second-rate of 84 guns, 
and the ' DefenOe,' a third-rate of 64 
guns. The King was proud of his fleet, 
which was then deemed invincible ; but 

it had been still in ezistonce and 



attacked by a hostile * Devastation,' not 
a vestige of it would be in a defensive con- 
dition in twenty minutes, while the ' De- 
vastation ' would be uninjured and quite 
ready to engage twenty or more of the 
same kind of ships. George III. left 
Portsmouth on the 26th of Jnne at 6.45 
a.m., and reached Kew about 2 p.m. The 
Shah lefb London on Monday at 8o'cIock, 
arrived at Portsmouth at 10, reviewed 
the fleet, visited the dockyard, received 
addresses, was entertained at a banquet, 
got back to London at half-^past 7, and, 
after dining, went to the Albert Ha]I, 
where the glories of Banelagh 100 years 
ago were as much eclipsed as the fleet of 
Yioe-Admiral Pye was by that com- 
manded by Admiral Sir G. Bodney 
Mundy «—PaU Mall Gazette, 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWEECKED CREWS. 



"There is sorrow on the sea."~Jeremiah xux. 23. 

The Crews of -the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been hoarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the** Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," betweeii the 1st Dec, 1878, and 28th Feb., 1874. 



Vessera Name. 



Ann 

Alexandria 

Amoor. 

Agra 

Alliance 

^America 

Ancella 

Alarm 

Annie 

Almira Goudey. 

Belvedere 

Burlington 

Brunswick 

Balaclava 

Browngfleld .... 

tBeckton 

Brothers 

Circe... 

Clyde ,; 

Constance 



Port. 



XJlyerstone 

Newcastle 

Hull 

Jersey 

N, Brunswick 

Glasgow 

Padstow 

Killough 

Glasgow 

Bridgwater 

Hartlepool 

Maryport 

Lowestoft 

London 

Blyth 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Amlwch 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 8. d. 



1 4 

2 5 
3 

3 12 6 
11 6 
6 10 
2 6 

5 15 
10 

4 
18 

6 10 
10 
14 
2 5 

12 6 

1 12 
14 4 6 

6 10 
1 10 













Vessel's Name. 



Port. 



Canadian Lass 

Cionsolation 

Chanonry 

Ctonstance 

Channel Liglit 

Crimea 

Clio 

Chas. Ednrin 

Cornwall 

Cerea 

Catherine Campbell.. 

Dart 

Delta 

Danubio 

Duchess ofSutherland 

Eroe 

Elizabeth Cann 

Eliza 

Eureka 

t Ellen Constance 



Ardrossan 

Shoreham 

London 

Llanelly 

Lancaster 

Liverpool 

Whitby 

Amlwch 

Inverness 

Glasgow 

Fraserburgh 

Waterford 

S. Shields 

Exeter 

Cardiff 

Belfast 

SciUy 

N. Shields 

Hull 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 8. d. 
2 6 
4 17 
2 3 

1 18 
12 

6 18 
8 
8 14 

8 
8 

2 

1 10 

7 6 

2 6 
2 18 

4 14 

5 6 

10 

1 10 

2 14 



6 

6 



6 





6 











6 











6 



* The Dartmouth Agent reports, 25th December, 
that the master, two mates, and three aeamen 
were lost in the ship ; remainder, fifteen in number, 
vere six days and nights in the lonff boat, picked 
up by the German barque * Louise Wishard ' and 
landed at Dartmouth fh)m a Plymouth niiot boat. 

f The 'Onward ' (Corunna packet) Drought in- 
to Plymouth in December last a seaman named 
Bell, the sole surTivor of the screw collier ' Beck- 
ton,' which was wrecked near Cape Pinisterre, on 
her Toyage £rom Cardiff to Malta, with steam coal. 
The ' Beckton ' was a new vessel, built in 1869, the 
property of Messrs. Feuwick and Son, 44, Coal 
Exchange, London, and is said to have been in- 
sured for £22,000. She was commanded by Capt. 
Hoirling, and had a crew of 24, all told. She left 
Cardiff on the 22nd of November, and on the night 
oftheSSth itroek onaannken reef, about three 
miles off the Spanish coast, there being a heavy 
fog on, and the wind blowing strongly. Within a 
few minutes it was seen that the vessel must break 
up, and the crew launched the lifeboat and the 
jolly boat. The Ufeboat, into which eleven men 
got, was at once swamped, and the other filled and 
drifted away. The mate leaped into the sea to 
swim, and some of the others were washed off the 
vessel, on board which there then remained only 
the captain, who could not swim, and Bell, who is 
now the sole survivor. The captain had a hfe-belt, 
bnt Was swept away by a sea, and Bell then leaped 
over and commenced to swim to the land. As he 
swam he called out, but without success until he 
had gone some distance, when he was answered by 
the mate. They swam toeether in company for 
some time, when the mate became exhausted. 
Bell found him a plank, and to this he clung with 
what eventually proved to be the grasp of death, 
for when BeU succeeded in effecting a Euiding, the 
mate's corpse, clasping the plank, was washed 
after him. Bell was so severely cut and bruised 



and so exhausted, having been four hours in the 
water, that he lay on the beach from two until 
eleven. He was found by a couple of Spanish 
girls, who helped him to the nearest village, Here 
he was treated in the kindest way both by the 
inhabitants and the authorities, ana subsequently 
forwarded to the English Consul at Corunna. The 
boy was cared for at Plymouth by the Agent of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society and sentto London. 
X An inquiry was instituted by the Board of 
Trade at the Greenwich Police-court, respecting 
the loss, with three lives, of the screw steamer, 
* Ellen Constance,* of Hull, through being run into 
by the Spanish ironclad man-of-war' Vittoria.' With 
regard to a doubt whether the shot fired from the 
' Vittoria ' actually struck and entered the steamer, 
John Lacy, the carpenter, said that he was in his 
berth at the time, and heard a rumbling noise 
through the cargo of iron-ore — the vessel being 
struck, and apparently lifted directly after the re- 
port. He jumped out of bed, and by the time he 
was on the floor he heard a crash. Jumping on 
deck,*fae found the ' Ellen Constance ' sinkmg fast 
— in fact, nearly level with the water, and nearly 
cut in hsdf. A copy of a letter addressed by Ad- 
miral Yelverton, of the ' Lord Warden' announcing 
the casualty to the Admiralty, and containing a 
translation received ttom the Secretary to &ear- 
Admiral Chicarro, of the ' Vittoria,' was read. The 
translation stated that the disaster occurred through 
the 'Ellen Constance* leaving at midnight, and 
taking too close a course in shore, and that those 
on board could not have been ignorant that Car- 
tagena was being blockaded. The letter concluded 
as follows :-—*• This ever-to-be-regretted event, I ^ 
hope, will not produce ill-feeUng between EngUsh- 
men and ships of a nation with whom they are at 
peace." It was stated that the result of the in- . 
quiry held in Spain aa to the disaiter haa not yet 
been made known. 
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BBLIEF TO SHXPWBEOXED QBEWS. 



YeMel'g Name. 



Eliza 

Bnropa -. 

Elizabeth 

EnToy 

•Eskham 

Francis Ann 

JTriondahip 

Frolic 

Ftfnny 

Fullx 

Glasgow 

Geo. Kendall 

Herbert Graham 

HumUeton 

Hinda 

Hidalgo 

Heroine 

Hester and tfannah. . . 

Harriet 

Harlequin 

Harriet and William. . 

Tris 

Isabella •••...•• 

Iron Gross 

Isabelle 

Ituna 

Jamaica 

James Kennedy 

John and Thomas ... 

John Slater 

John Watson 

John 

Jessie 

Jessie 

Jerome Jones 

Jas. Rogers 

Jane and Ellen 

Lady Glare 

Loch Earn 



Port 



Whitehaven 
Exeter 

N. Shields 
Ulverstone 
Gamanron 



Colchester 

Sunderland 

Dublin 

Cardiff 

Newport (M) 

Sunderland 

N. Shields 

Hull 
Carnarvon 

Goole 

Yarmouth 

Grimsby 

Llanelly 

Guernsey 

Liverpool 

France 

WMtehaven 

Glasgow 

livexpool 

Sunderland 

Barrow 

Lowestoft 

N. Shields 

Yarmouth 

Sunderland 

Aberystwith 

Hartlepool 

Glasgow 



Amount 
of relief. 



A s. d. 

9 
2 7 
8 
18f 4 
12 

2 17 
14 

10 
8 

1 4 

10 

3 

1 10 

9 
8 15 

1 6 

18 

1 1 
8 12 

1 16 

2 18 
5 8 

1 16 
S 

8 18 
7 
5 15 

9 10 

2 
8 8 
8 10 

6 

4 

1 

14 

3 16 

1 10 

4 15 
29 12 



6 




« 






6 

6 
6 

6 


















6 




Vessel's Name. 



Lara 

Laroh of the Morell... 

Lochnagar 

Louisa 

Lizzie 

Lady Havelock., 

Margaret 

Magician 

Mary 

Mathilda 

Mary 

Marchioness of ■ 

Queensbury 

Afartha 

Matchless 

Marley 

Mai{garetta....M 

Mary 

Minnehaha 

Meteor 

Marley Hall 

Mary Ann 

Morning Star 

Netherton 

Ocean Bride 

Onward 

Ormsby 

Oliver 

Providence 

Portia 

Pembroke 

PaUas 

Prorem 

Problem 

Persea 

Princess Alexandria .. 
Queen of the Clyde ... 

tRiverEden 

Radiant 



Port. 



Amount 
of rdief. 



Dundee 
Ipswich 

Inverness 
Portsmouth 

Swansea 
Shields 
London 

London 
Hartlepool 

Guernsey 

Freetown 

Hull 
Whitby 

Liverpool 
Amsterdam 

London 

Liverpool 

Newlyn 

London 

Dublin 
Newcastle 
Aberdeen 

Cardiff 

Banff 

Louth 

Blyth 

Hull 

Plymouth 

Montrose 

Soarborough 

HuU 

Liverpool 
BlyUi 



£8. d. 

4 

3 9 

16 

4 10 
3 
8 10 
OlS 

1 2 
3 15 
3 6 
110 



3 10 
6 11 
8 



10 
14 
1 
7 
10 
10 
18 
17 
11 

10 
17 
2 17 
IS 

6 
13 
19 
2 10 
4 15 
6 2 

4 11 
2 10 



3 
2 

7 





6 



6 



6 





« 
6 



6 


e 
c 







* The Fleetwood Agent reports that " this vessel 
left Liverpool on the morning of the 13th Feb., bound 
for Barrow (with moulding sand). Captain states 
she sprung a leak, pump would not work (only 
these tvo on bourd) ; she sank opposite the land- 
mark. Captain was in the water about SO minutes 
and was almost dead ; his clothes had to be cut off. 
Two fishing boats, the 'Bfary' and the 'Christiana' 
kept about and succeeded in saving and bringing 
the two men into Fleetwood." 

t Those who go down to the sea in ships, and 
do business upon the great waters, occasionally 
meet with strange experiences, and the erew of 
the 'Ei?er £den, late of Liverpool, have added a 
notable chapter to the literature based thexeon. 
Since the time when the weddins; guest was 
stopped on his wav to the feast, and was fain to 
listen to the tale of the Ancient Mariner, no stozy 
ftam. the sea luui excelled in dramatic weirdness 
that which these men brought with them to 
Liverpool. It is a complete drama, but it is not 
greatly cloned with incident, and might be com- 
pressed witnin the limits of a single act. The 
* Biver Eden,' a ship of over 600 tons burden, sailed 
from London on the 15th October last, bound for 
Valparaiso. She was loaded with 150 tons of 
gunpowder, and— following the statement of tiie 
crew, as given in the LiMrpool Daily Fott — with 
a general cargo, in which a quantity of matches 
conveniently figured. The ship was making a 
good passM;e, and all went well till she had been 
about 20 days out, when symptoms of insanity 
began to appear in the conduct of the captain. 
The symptoms rapidly iasreased in intensity, and 



presentlv manifested themselves in an exceediarir 
unmistakable manner. At midnight on the 7u 
of November, the crew, ileeoing in their borthi, 
were aroused by shouting ana the shnffltbig c^ feet, 
and rushine on deck, they found their captain 
with loaded firearms in his hand, gestienlatiii^ 
raving, and threatening to shoot the watdi. llm 
was not a pleasant situation, to be at sea with i 
captain ^ne to turn out of his cabin in the dead 
of the mght with loaded pistols, and an evidest 
recklessness as to where their contents mig^t ga 
But the sailors seem to have taken the matter mj 
coolly, and, soothing the madman in tiieir ktaid bat 
clumsy manner, they induced him to turn-in anis, 
he promising, Ifte a child who had been nau^^, 
to go to sleep, and not to make any fresh dismn- 
ance. Half an hour paned away, the ship meas* 
while pursumg her coarse over the darkened sea, 
and the saiiors all asleep agahi save tiie watch. 
Suddenly there was anotner alarm, and tiie crew 
crowdedagain on deck to find a eight more start' 
ling even than that of a madman armed with 
loaded pistols. The captam had, in aecordanee 
with his promise, gone down into his eabin sad 
fastened the door, but so far from "goine to 
sleep," he liad set the place on fire, and, kokiBg 
down through the skylight, the horriiled crew 
conhi see tiie flames through the lurid dood of 
smoke that filled the room. With 150 tons of giS' 

Sowder in the hold, the ease was plainly ou thst 
emanded instant treatment. The etibia door wu 
shut, and so the men dashed in the skyli^t, ud 
tried to get down through tliat. But uis c 



was found to be impracticable^ and the seeoai 
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Teasel's Name. 



tBobertliOwe 

Aemembraiice 

Slo Grande 

Bayensworth Cattle.. 

lUrer Krishna 

Sultan ,... 

SeaGnll 

St. Mingo 

Stork 

South 

Scotia 

Stork 

Shamrock 

Sea Flower 

St. Helena 

Star 

Sportsman. .M 

Shamrock 

Somerset 

SaaMlgael 

Supply 

Scottish Bride 



Port. 



London 
SQddlesboro* 

N. Shields 
Liverpool 

Littleh'mpton 
Glasgow 

Leith 
Amerioa 

Dover 
London 

Blyth 
Bamsgate 

Sunderland 

H^ 
Portsmouth 

Portugal 

rstomoway 

United Stotes 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ 8. 



4 
5 



10 
19 



2 10 



6 




4 
12 



5 10 
8 

6 16 



1 
2 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
5 




15 



16 



4 

5 

12 

18 

16 



8 10 
1 13 
13 17 
6 
19 



d. 

6 

6 



6 


6 




6 
6 


6 






Yessel's Name. 



Stomoway 

Star 

Thomas English 

Try Again 

Tttal 

Triumph 

Thetis 

Tria 

The Oxford Eight ... 

Union 

Vine 

Yiscontss. Arbuthnot 

Venture 

Vites 

Wanderer «.. 

Wolfe's Core 

Waveriey 

Witness 

Waveriey 

Waveriey 

Young Mary 



Port. 



Glasgow 

London 

Shoreham 

Falmouth 

Liverpool 

Maldon 

W. Hartlepool 

Guernsey 

Hull 

Plymouth 

Inverness 

Middlesboro 

Aberdeen 

Austria 

Banff 

Glasgow 

S. Shields 

Sunderland 

Jersey 

Hull 

Goole 



Amount 


of rellet 


£ 


s. 


d. 


18 








6 


6 


2 


8 





5 


8 





3 








1 








1 


6 


6 


6 


8 





16 





S 10 





2 16 





1 








1 10 





6 


4 





2 10 








6 





Oil 


6 


2 


7 


s 


2 








3 


3 
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mate and Che carpenter volunteered to go down, 
break open the door, and secure the madman who, 
Btili armed to the teeth, was pacing ronnd the 
cabin, uttering shouts of demoniac glee. The two 
men aueceeded in breaking down the door, and the 
lecond mate entering, was shot in the bead by the 
captain, and retreated, followed by the carpenter. 
The flames were spreading with a rapidity which 
preiently led to the discovery that the captain had 
carefully prepared for the fearful scene by soaking 
ptfti of the vessel in paraffln-oil. when the 
laiiora learnt this, they gave up all hope of saving 
the ahip, and a move was made for the boats. As 
the long-boat waa readv to drop from the tackles, 
the infuriated captain, naving now added a bayonet 
to his armooiy, appeared on deck, and seeing the 
preparations for esci^e, rushed at the crew gath- 
ered round the boat, fired at the head ef one, and 
itabbed another in the shoulder with the bajonet. 
A sailor, picking up a handspike, smote down the 
madman's arm, ana the rest mahinff upon him, he 
waa overpowered and disarmed. The crew then 
^t into the boat, and rowing round to the stem, 
implored Uu captain to leap over and join them. 
Bat he was not going to leave a apectacle which 
he had prepared with such forethougnt and trouble, 
and, waving the boat away, he continued to walk 
up and down the deck, above which the flames 
were already beginning to leap. Should they leave 
hiin to the fate he had designed for them and 
gloried in for himself? He was a violent maniac, 
perhaps best out of the way, and moreover, the 
gentle wind that drove the aimost deserted ship 
through the wavea was slowly but surely blowing 
■heeta of fire over the hold in which were stored 
ISO tons of gunpowder, and the convenient 
"quantity of matcnes." .It was a situation in 
which men might well hesitate, and it seems from 
the story that at first the doubt was decided against 
the captain, and the boat's crew turned their 
back npon the ship drifting " towards the Line ** 
with its fearful caurgo and its bolitary passenger. 
Bat on second thoughts the sailors decided, as is 
the general habit of English saitora, to do the thing 
thatwuriffht and manlv at whatever coat; and 
■0 they pnUed back, got tJie raving madman aaf ely 
into the boat, and rowed away in time to view 
from a safe distance the sudden gomg up skyward 
of the good ahip * River Bden ' by. the exploaion of 
160 tone of gunpowder. At daybreak the boat 
liad the goodnctune to be sighted by the < Juantta/ 



of Searboroagh, bound for Bahia, and all were got 
aafely on boara. The captain of the ' Biver Eden,' 
beini; still raving mad, waa put in irons, where he 
jremamed for four days, after which period he got 
^ooae, and running to the aide of the vessel, leaped 
overboard, and, weighted with his irons, went 
straijght down in the sea and wu never more seen. 
As for the crew they went on to Bahia, whence 
they were sent hmne in one of the Pacific Com- 
pany's boats, and, arriving in Liverpool, were com- 
fortably housed in the Sailora' Home. Such is the 
story of these modern mariners, and it needs no 
art in the telling to make it moving to landsmen's 
ears. Apart from ita dramatic featnrea it adds one 
more to a long and cnrioua gallery of illustration 
of the sloipiess with which aailon are moved to 
pronounce the dieheane* of the aovereign of the 
little kingdom in which, for the while, they live 
their lives. There is no tyrant anywhere like an 
utterly reckless ship tyrant; and yet, whilat it 
would appear that under no drcumstancea would 
it be easier for a community to revolt and depose 
a cruel and murderoaa ruler than when he rules 
on board a ship, the caaea of longauffering on the 
part of the crew far outnumber those in which 
sailors have been goaded into laying handa upon a 
tyrannical or even murderoua captain, and hand- 
ing over the supreme autbority to the chief mate 
or other competent navigator. T^e madness of 
the captain or the * Biver Eden' was probably 
not the growth of a aingle night. According to 
the testimony of the crew, he had " been queer for 
some time." But a captain of a ship must be very 
queer indeed before the men accustomed to his 
command take upon themselves the responsibility 
of deposing him. He might divert himself by 
appearing on deck at midnignt, .and threaten to 
pistol the watch, and it would be thought sufficient 
to make him promise to go down and **get to 
sleep." When he sets the ship on fire there is a 
decided movement to reatrain him. But it is only 
when he unexpectedly turns up, and with bayonet 
and pistol makea a general onslaught on the men 
who are essaying to save their Uvea by the boats, 
that he ia "overpowered; " and after all, the crew 
come back for mm to the burning, powder-laden 
ship, and carry him off at the imminent peril of 
sharing the fate he madly braves.— Dat/y Nnot 
{eorrecttd.) 
X Eighteen of this erew were drowned. 
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DAILY BREAD ON THE WATERS.* 

" On this Bide Jordcm" — Deot. i. 6. 

Though the shore we hope to land on, 

Only by report ia known, 
Tet we freely all abandon, 
Led by that report alone ; 
And with Jesna, 
^.Through the trackless dee^ more on.--KBLLT. 

With Christ alone there is safety. Stonns are aronnd me now, and evils 
and dangers may assault. Oh ! may my Saviour's hand guide and protect— 
then, whether my earthly voyage be a long or a short one, I shall at last 
reach the heavenly haven, ** where I would be." Amen. 



" Te came xmto the sea.''— Joshua xxiv. 6. 

The sea is Thine, God ! 
When sanlight glitters on its placid breast. 

And gladsome ripples shine ; 
And when the storm-wave rears its foaming crest. 
When tossed with angry winds, it cannot rest, 

Kot less, the sea is Thine ! 

Not by chance, God, do I now traverse Thy sea — ^it is a part of Thine 
appointed purpose towards me, and Thou knowest my path on the waters. Be 
ever with the multitudes of Thy servants who go to and fro in ships, and guide 
us on, for Christ's sake. Amen. 



* This is the title of a little Mannal of Daily Devotion, consisting of a Selection 
of Scripture and Sacred Song, with a short meditation, ftom which, by the per- 
mission of the authoress. Miss Pollard, we make the above extracts. She has com- 
piled and written it for those " that go down to the sea in ships," and dedicated it 
to Admiral Sir William Kmg Hall, K<G«B« We heartily commend it to our readers. 
The price is Is. 6d., but not interleaved^ 1bi«— Wane ft Cot, Bedford-Btreetj Gorent- 
Garden, London. 



THE EOYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
(Continued from page 61.) 

I of Edwabs m, ia more identified with the nayaT 
gloiy of Englaod than that of any other of her soTereigiiB ; 
for, though the sagadoiiB Alfred and the chivalrous Bichard 
commanded fleets and defeated the enemy at eea, Edward 
gained in his own person two signal victories, fighting' 
on one occasion ontil hia ship actnallj sunk onder him, 
and was rewarded by his subjects with the proudest title 
ever conferred npon a British momiroh, " King of the Sea." But while 
tbe history of one part of Edward's reign is the brightest of our early 
uioala, his exploits were followed by events which teach a lesson to this' 
coontry of the highest value, and which was, perhaps, never mors 
important than at this time, when several nations are aiming to rivaf 
UB on the ocean. 

Lake the Nile, Camperdown, and Trafalgar, the battles of Slnjs and 
"Lea Espagnols snr Mer" led the English to imagine that they were' 
always to command the sea; and, notwithstanding the repeated warnings 
of tbe Commons in Parliament, the Navy was so entirely neglected that 
^Hnce and Spain obtained, " and for many years preserved, the maritjm& 
raperiority." Defeats, if not di^race, almost a total destmction of com- 

r.H.Niolu>Ia«^ 
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merce, and, far worse, constant invasions of our shores, attended by rapine^ 
bloodshed, and all other atrocities, were the consequences of this fiatal 
error — ^which established, however, the momentous truth that the honour, 
safety, greatness, and prosperity of England depend upon her Navy. 

The early part of Edward's reign was taken up not only with foreign 
wars and resisting invasions, but likewise with the Scots, who with their 
foreign allies were preparing to invade the realm with a large anny. 
Many English ships of GCbtons and upwards were provided from all parts 
of the coast. In July, 1833, while the King was besieging Berwick, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Scots, who burnt or sunk many 
English vessels, a gallant Scot called William Seton, while attacking 
those vessels, was drowned in the sight of his father from the walls of the 
town. Another Scot, called Sir William Biket, coming to the relief of 
Berwick, boarded some English ships, slew sixteen men in a barge 
belonging to Hull, and then entered the towa On the 19th of July 
Edward defeated the Scottish army at Halidon-hill, and the immediate 
fruits of this victory, to which he attached great importance, was the 
surrender of Berwick. 

The defeat of the Scots at Halidon-hill did not, however, put an end to 
hostilities : and in September, 1834, ships of war and barges from varions 
ports were again ordered to proceed to Scotland, some of which were sent 
against Scottish ships that were cruising off the coast of Scotland to 
intercept vessels carrying supplies to the English army. The enemy had 
also landed on the coast of Suffolk, and carried off provisions ; and two 
officers were appointed early in December to levy a force to resist and 
attack them. On the 24th of December a general arrest of shipping of 
forty tons and upwards throughout the king's dominions for the Scottish 
war was ordered to be made, each vessel having a double shipment of men 
and stores ; but soon after, all foreign vessels which had been impressed 
were directed to be released. 

According to a Scottish writer, the English fleet, consisting of 180 
-ships, entered the Forth on the 1st of July, and it appears to have 
committed great damage on the sea-coasi One of these "piratical" 
Tessels landed on the Isle of Amonia, and sacrilegiously despoiling a 
<5hurch, carried off a splendid image of St. Columba. " While on their 
return, however, the saint," according to the Scottish historian, "took 
vengeance upon them ; for a furious storm came on from the eastward, 
and one of the largest ships was struck so violently as to force the helm 
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oat of the steersman's hand, and she nearly fonndered. Haying reached 
Inchketh in great distress, and implored the saint's forgiveness and 
promised to amend their lives, they suddenly fonnd themselves in safety. 
It was an act of only common gratitude to restore their spoil, and to 
replace the image of so benevolent a saint in its shrine ; and after doing 
so, the ship rejoined the fleet/' 

In 1336 the war in Scotland, which was prosecuted with great vigour, 
caused the constant employment of ships of war, transports, and merchant 
vessels, to convey military stores and provisions for the English troops. 

On the 16th of August a very remarkable mandate was sent to each of 
the admirals, in which the King's dominion of the sea wa^ asserted. After 
referring to the orders which they had already received respecting the 
enemy's galleys, and stating that twenty-six of those vessels were in the 
ports of Brittany and Normandy ready to act against England, the docu- 
ment thus proceeded : — ** We, considering that our progenitors, Kings of 
England, were lords of the English sea on every side, and also defenders 
against invasions of enemies before these times ; and it would much grieve 
Qs if our Boyal honour in such defence should perish, or be in aught 
diminished in our time, which God forbid ; and being desirous, the Lord 
helping, to obviate such perils, and to provide for the defence and safety 
of our realm and people, and to avert the malice of our enemies," &c. The 
two admirals were then commanded, upon their allegiance, to proceed to 
sea with such ships as were ready against the galleys, and to re-arrest 
those vessels that had been released in all the ports. 

It was not, however, from France only that the Scots and other enemies 
of England sought for assistance. Armed galleys were hired in Sicily and 
at Genoa to serve against the English fleet. 

On the 24th of March,*1837, the French galleys, under Sir Nicholas 
Bahuchet, landed a large force near Portsmouth under English banners, 
and having thereby deceived the inhabitants, easily captured the town, 
which they plundered and burnt after killing many of the people; but 
before they returned to their ships, the English having rallied, they 
pursued and slew great numbers of the enemy. The town was, it is said, 
almost entirely burnt, except the parish church and hospital, which were 
probably spared from religious motives ; and, in' the following year, the 
King ordered that the tax of the tenth and fifteenth should not be collected 
from the inhabitants of Portsmouth, on account of the injury they had 
sustained from their town having been burnt by the enemy. The same 

i2 
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galleys soon after ravaged Gaemsey, and set fire to the principal town, 
which was wholly destroyed, except a castle. 

The Isle of Cadsand, near the entrance of the Slays, was garrisoned by 
many Flemish knights and esquires, who did so much mischief to the 
English hy intercepting them on their passage to and from England, that 
Edward determined to dislodge them. Henry, Earl of Derby, and Sir 
Walter Manny were accordingly ordered to proceed to Cadsand with five 
hundred men-at-arms and two thousand archers. They embarked from 
London, and with the first tide reached Gravesend. The next morning 
they weighed anchor, and came to Margate ; and with the third tide they 
made sail and pitt to sea. On the 10th of November the expedition 
arrived off Cadsand, and, the wind and tide being in their favour, they 
prepared to attack the place ''in the name of God and St. George." 
"Then," says Froissart, ''J;hey sounded their trumpets, quickly armed 
themselves, put their vessels in order, and, placing their archers forward, 
sailed rapidly towards the town." The Flemings, to the number of five 
thousand, under Sir Guy of Flanders, brother to Louis, Count of Flanders, 
" a good and sure knight, though a bastard," made every preparation for 
receiving them, and drew up his troops on the dykes and sands. 

As the ships approached the harbour, the English archers, shouting 
their national war-cry, shot their arrows with such effect that the Flemings 
who defended the entrance were compelled, with many wounds, to retire. 
The troops then landed, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued with hatchets, 
swords, and glaives. Though the Flemings displayed great bravery, they 
were at last defeated, with the loss of a thousand men, and Sir Guy of 
Flanders was made prisoner. The victors then sacked and burnt the 
town, and carried the plunder and prisoners to England. When the King 
was informed of their success, he showed great satisfiiction. 

Towards the end of September all the French galleys and ships were 
lying in the Sluys ; and the crews solemnly vowed before the Flemings not 
to return to their own ports until they had taken one hundred English 
ships and five hundred English towns. On the 2nd of October the French 
put to sea ; but a violent storm coming on, the greater part of the ships 
foundered, and the remainder returned to Flanders. 

No year was more memorable in the naval history of England than 1840. 
Early in January, Edward III., by virtue of the Salique law, formally 
assumed the title and arms of King of France, in right of his mother, sister 
of the deceased monarch, and resolved to maintain his right by force of arms. 
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M easores were immediately taken for preparing a large expedition for the 
inTadon of France, and every ship carrying 20 tons and upwards, was 
ordered to be well manned and equipped, and, on the 23nd of June, 1840, the 
King, attended by his nobles, sailed with 200 yessels, and on his arrival on 
the coast of Flanders was joined by the Northern Squadron, which probably 
consisted of about 50 sail, under its Admiral, Sir Robert Morley. On the 
23rd, Edward arrived off the mouth of the Sluys, and discovered the French 
fleet lying in that port, estimated by various writers at from 250 to 400 
ships ; indeed there were so many vessels, that their masts, when seen from 
the finglish fleet, resembled a forest. 

We think we cannot give a more succinct account of the battle of Sluys, 
and consequent victory to the British arms, than is contained in the King's 
despatch, on the 28th of June, to his son, Prince Edward, the Duke of 
Oomwall, then at Waltham Abbey. 

Edward's letter is the earliest despatch containing an account of a Naval 
victory in existence ; and never were modesty and piety more beautifully 
displayed than in this interesting document : — ** Most dear Son, — We, con- 
sidering well that you are desirous to hear good news of us, and how it has 
iared with us since our leaving England, have you to know that, the Thursday 
after our departure from the port of Orwell, we sailed all the day and the 
night following, and the Friday, about the hour of ' noune,' we came on the 
coast of Flanders, off Blankenberg, where we had sight of the fleet of our 
enemies, which were all gathered together in the port of Swyne ; and, as the 
tide did not then suit to meet them, we remained there all that night. The 
Saturday, the day of St. John, soon after the hour of * noune,' with the 
tide, we, in the name of God, and in the confidence of our right quarrel, 
entered into the said port upon our enemies, who had placed their ships int 
very strong array, and which made a very noble defence all that day ^d 
the night after ; but God, by His power and miracle, granted us the victory 
over our said enemies, for which we thank Him as devoutly as we can.' And 
we have you to know, that the number of ships, galleys, and great barges of 
our enemies, amounted to 190, which were taken, except 74 in all, which 
fled, and some of them were since taken at sea; and the number of men- 
at-arms and other armed people amounted to 85,000, of which number, by 
estimation 5,000 escaped, and the remainder, as we are given to under- 
stand by some persons who are taken alive, lie dead in many places on the 
^ast of Flanders. On the other hand, all our ships, that is to say, the 
' Christopher,' and the others which were lost at Middleburgh, are now 
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retaken, and there are taken in this fleet three or fonr as large as the 
' Christopher.' The Flemings were willing to have come to ns at the battle, 
from the commencement to the end. Thns God, onr Lord, has shown 
abondant grace, for which we and all our friends are ever honnd to render 
grace and thanks to Him. Oar intention ' is to remain quiet in the river 
antn we have made certain arrangements with onr allies and other our friends 
of Flanders, as to what shonld be done. Most dear Son, may God be keeper 
of yon I 

**^Given under our secret seal, in our ship-cog, 'Thomas,' Wednesday, 
the eve of St. Peter and St. Paul." 

Upon the despatch reaching Prince Edward, he made a public announce- 
ment of the victory, commanding prayers and thanksgivings to be offered on 
the occasion. The King having asked the Parliament to grant him a sub- 
sidy, they willingly acceded to his demands, and ordered provisions and 
wine to be immediately provided for the refreshment of the fleet, 

The facts respecting this glorious affair having been stated, few comments 
are necessary. It is manifest that the English fleet gained a complete 
victory over a brave and experienced enemy, who were greatly superior in 
the number of their ships, as well as in men ; but the disparity was 
scarcely, as Froissart says, four to one. Though the battle of Slnys 
was the most complete, it was not, as has been generally supposed, the £rst 
triumph over the French Navy ; and in many particulars it did not surpass, 
even if it equalled, the defeat of the expedition off Dover, in the preceding 
century. Nor was it particularly remarkable for nautical tactics : except 
the manoeuvre to gain the wind, and to avoid making the attack with the stin 
in their faces, the English ships had only to place themselves alongside 
of antagonists who were perfectly willing to receive them. From that 
moment the contest was, as Froissart well describes it, ^* hand to hand," 
and success depended upon personal valour and bodily strength, rather than 
professional skill. It is evident that in annihilating three lines, — ^not cer- 
tainly a small feat, — ^the English had become exhausted, for they failed in 
preventing the escape of the fourth, or Genoese division, and lost two ships 
in the attempt. Some doubt arises, — which, however, fuller information 
might dispel, — ^whether the French were well supported by their allies ; for 
little is said of the part which Barbenoise, the Genoese Admiral, took in the 
engagement, until after the van, against which Edward seems to have 
directed most of his force, was beaten. It would appear that the first im- 
pulse of the English was to recapture their own ships, as much from a 
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feeling of pride, as from the importance of those vessels, though all writers 
speak in admiration of the *' beantifdl Christopher.** 

The immediate frnits' of the yictory were the capture or destruction of, at 
the lowest estimate, 200 sail, and the loss to the enemy of many thousand, 
though probably not of thirty, nor of twenty-five thousand men; but, 
above all, it established the maritime superiority and Naval renown of 
England. 

A curious story is told of the manner in which the French monarch was 
made acquainted with the destruction of his fleet. Philip's courtiers, not 
daring to inform him of the catastrophe, induced his fool to find some means 
of doing so. Entering the King's presence, the fool declaimed loudly 
and repeatedly on the cowardice of the English ; and, when Philip asked, 
what he meant, and why he abused them, he replied, ** Because they are 
cowards, and dare not leap into the sea, as our gentlemen of Normandy 
and France did.*' 

On the 26th of September, a truce was made with King Philip, which 
was to endure until the 24th of June following. Edward arrived in London 
from Flanders on the 80th of November. Notwithstanding the truce with 
France, groat preparations were made for hostilities in 1341. Edward 
proceeded again to Brittany, concluded another truce, and returned to 
England. In 1344, Philip having flagrantly violated the truce, by putting 
many Breton knights and others who were protected by it to death, by send- 
ing troops both into Gascony and Brittany, by taking castles and lands belong- 
ing to Edward, and by endeavouring to seduce his allies, ** it being his 
firm purpose to destroy the English language and to seize the territories of 
England,** the King determined to raise an army and proceed in person 
to Gascony, in which resolution he was confirmed by a request of Parlia- 
ment. 

The King embarked &om the Isle of Wight on the 10th, and sailed on 
the 11th of July, 1346, with a fleet which has been estimated by some 
writers at 1,000, and by others at 1,600 sail, 1,100 having, it is said, been 
large ships, and 500 small vessels. Edward was accompanied by his 
son, the young Prince of Wales (commonly palled "The Black Prince*'), 
numerous earls, barons, bannerets, and knights, 4,000 men-at-arms, and 
10,000 archers, besides Irish and Welsh foot-soldiers ; but, as has been 
justly observed, the number of ships was probably exaggerated, or the 
amount of the troops underrated. 

On Wednesday, the 12th of July, they arrived at La Hogue, and the King 
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landed as soon as the ships had anchored, but it was not until Tuesday, the 
18th, that all the troops, horses, and stores were disembarked. 

The King marched from La Hogue on the 18th of July, 1846, and, oyer- 
powering all resistance, took Caen, after a sharp conflict. The glory o£ the 
battle of Slays was rivalled by that of Cresi^, on the 26th of Angast, where 
the combat was obstinate : the French fu outnumbered their opponents; 
but they could not rally, and the English gained a decisiye victory. For a 
^considerable time no quarter was given. Twelve princes, 80 bannerets, 
1,800 knights, and 1,500 nobles were killed, with 4,000 armed horsemen, 
imd 80,000 private soldiers. Among the slain was the blind King of 
Bohemia. His military badge of three ostrich feathers, with his German 
motto, Ich dien (I serve), was assumed by the Prince of Wales, who, at the 
early age of sixteen, took a distinguished part in this battle. The King of 
France was wounded, and escaped with difficulty. 

Edward could make no other use of this victory thim to retire to Calais 
nnmolested, to which he afterwards laid siege. As the town was at the same 
iime closely blockaded by his fleet, several Naval transactions and some, 
tiiough unimportant, conflicts took place. 

Calais surrendered on the Srd of September, after a gallant defence of 
more than twelve months ; and having concluded a truce with his adversary 
until the beginning of July, the King landed at Sandwich on the 12th of 
October. His usual fate attended him, even in this short passage, for his 
«hips were dispersed by a storm and many knights and others lost 

In July, 1850, great preparations were made from the King's resola- 
tion to take vengeance on the Spaniards, whose fleet had arrived at Slays, 
having robbed the ships, and slain the subjects of England at sea, and 
boasted that they would utterly destroy the English shipping and obtain 
the dominion of the English sea, threatening to invade the realm and exter- 
minate the people. 

Aware of Edward's intention to attack him, the Spanish commander, 
La Cerda, armed his ships with every kind of artillery and mbsile, among 
which were large bars of iron, and filled them with soldiers, crossbowmen, 
and archers. The love of ^lory, and the desire of punishing a perfidioas 
enemy, — ^perhaps the strongest of Edward's passions, — determined him to 
take the command of his own fleet. His example was eagerly followed by 
the Prince of Wales and many other young warriors, who were anxious to 
serve in the ships, that they might add a Naval wreath to the laurels which 
they had recently gained at Cressy. 
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About four o'clock in the afternoon of Sondftj, the 29th of August, being 
a few miles off Winchelsea, and the ivind about north-east, blowing freshi 
while Edward was amusing himself with his knights, who were happy to see 
him look so joyful, the look-out man exclaimed, ''Ho ! I see something 
coming, which seems to be a Spanish ship." The minstrels were instantly 
silenced, and the man being asked if he saw more, replied, " Yes, I 
see two,*' then " three," then ** four," As soon as the whole fleet became 
visible, he said, *< I see so many, as, may God help me ! I cannot count 
them." The King, knowing that these ships must Jbe the Spaniards, ordered 
the trumpets to sound, and eyery preparation was made for battle. If the 
English fleet were not at that momept under sail, it must have immediately 
weighed, as it is certain that the action did not take place at anchor. 
Edward then called for wine, and he and all his knights haying drunk, 
they placed Hheii bacinets on their heads in readiness for the fray. 

After a severe action, the Spanish fleet, which had, Froissart says, 
'< giyen the King of England plenty to do," was entirely defeated. Twenty- 
four, if not twenty-six, large ships were captured, and the remainder took 
to flight. Edward then ordered the trumpets to sound a cessation of arms, 
and soon after nightfall his ships anchored at Bye and Winchelsea. 

In many of its features the aboye battle of '' Les Espagnols sur Mer," or 
Spaniards on the Sea, stands unriyalled in English history. Equal valour and 
superior tactics have been displayed on many occasions, and the disparity of 
force was not so great as to impart unusual fame to the victors ; but never be- 
fore nor since was a sea-fight marked by circumstances of so chivalrous and 
remarkable a nature. Not only were the chief nobility and knights of England 
present, but they were led by their Sovereign and the Prince of Wales in 
person, who both participated so largely in the dangers of the day that they 
fought until their ships actually sunk under them ; and they preserved their 
lives only by conquering the enemy's, which, in the most literal sense, 
they made their own. Even the King's second son, though a mere child, 
was exposed to the perils of the day, and thus the renowned John of Gaunt 
— ** time-honoured Lancaster " — ^made his first essay in arms on that 
element which is the peculiar scene of British glory. 

Persons of every rank emulated the heroic conduct of their Princes ; and 
the intrepid conduct of the obscure Hannekin, in saving his master's 
ship, will lose nothing by a comparison with any modem exploit. It was, 
moreover, a victory over a new enemy, for though the French Navy had been 
often conquered, the pride of Iberia was then for the first time humbled at 
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sea by an English fleet ; and the noble title of '< King of the Sea'' ^as 
the appropriate reward bestowed by the people on their Sovereign for his 
Naval triumphs. 

Edward having refased to renew the trace with France, it was determined, 
in a great council, that the Prince of Wales should proceed with a powerfol 
army to Gascony. About the middle of April a large fleet was ordered to 
be collected for the passage of the Prince of Wales and his army to that 
province. On the 10th of July, 1855, the Prince of Wales was constituted 
Lieutenant of Gascony, Jbut he was detained at Plymouth by the contrary 
winds until the 8th of September, when he sailed with about 3(X) ships, full 
of troops and stores, and arrived in t.he Gironde after a short passage. 

While Edward was at Portsmouth, information reached him that the 
King of Navarre had broken his engagement, '^ become French," and 
joined the King of France, who had appeared with an immense force in 
the vicinity of Calais. Edward therefore resolved to hasten to Calais 
with his ships and troops. 

The King embarked at Sandwich, attended by his sons Lionel and John 
of Gaunt, Henry Duke of Lancaster, and a large retinue of nobles, towards 
the end of November, and was joined at Calais by stipendiaries from 
Flanders, Brabant, and Germany. Edward marched against his adversary 
on the 1st of November, but the French immediately fled, and were pursned 
by the English for four days, burning and ravaging the whole country. 
Edward then returned to Calais, and thence to England to meet his parlia- 
ment, which had been summoned to assemble on the ISth of that month. 
About that time the Scots invaded the realm ; and having taken Berwick, 
Edward proceeded in person to Scotland. 

Though memorable for the success of the English army in France, and 
especially for the glorious victory of Cressy, there was no important Naval 
event in the year 1856. The King recovered possession of Berwick, for 
the reduction of which place ships were arrested in all the northern ports to 
convey troops and provisions ; but twelve of those vessels were wrecked 
on their passage, and others were driven back and dispersed. 

In 1356 the Prince of Wales related, in an account of his expedition in 
the south of France, that in two months he had taken five hundred villages, 
besides cities and walled towns, and that he had devastated the country by 
fire and sword, thus causing incalculable suffering. Having advanced as 
hx as Berri, he considered it desirable to retrace his steps ; but the King 
of France, with a large army, hastened to intercept his retreat, when the 
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English fonnd canse to regret the ravages they had oommitted, which left 
them destitute. The English army did not exceed 8,000 men, the French 
had more than 40,000 ; hat the Black Prince occupied a strong position 
among vineyards and enclosures, only to he approached hy narrow roads 
between hedges. 

The next morning the hattle of Poictiers began. The French knights 
and men-at-arms pressed forward through the narrow lanes; but many 
were slain and others dismounted by the archers. The mass being thus 
thrown into confusion, they lost the advantage^ of their superiority in 
numbers. After a severe conflict, the English army were conquerors. 
King John was taken prisoner in the struggle, in which he had nearly 
fallen- a victim to the eagerness of the assailants. Prince Edward was 
surprised at his victory, and exhibited all that courtesy then considered 
characteristic of a true knight. He treated the captive monarch with 
kindness, and paid every attention to him, even waiting upon him while 
at supper. 

No fleet was ever charged with a more interesting freight than the ships 
which brought the Prince of Wales, his prisoner, the King of France, and 
the other conquerors and conquered at Poictiers to England. After this, 
mitil the death of Edward, there were continual preparations for war and 
threats of invasion between France and England, in which were some Naval 
reverses, owing to the condition of the Navy having been neglected. 

While Edward was making a triumphant progress in France, the enemy 
retaliated by ravaging the coast of England. On the 2nd of March a 
general array of men capable of bearing arms was ordered to be made for 
the purpose of resisting the French, who were then at sea with a large 
force, and were expected to land at Southampton, Portsmouth, or Sand- 
wich. But instead — as might have been expected from the wonted 
maritime spirit of the nation, and the recent glory of Sluys and**Les 
Espagnols sur Mer '' — of instantly sending a fleet to meet the enemy, 
directions were forwarded to all the ports that every vessel should be 
drawn up high on the shore at a considerable distance from the water. 
This disgraceful measure shows how greatly the English Navy had been 
neglected, and how just were the complaints which were soon afterwards 
made by the people on the subject. Military ardour was at that time, 
however, centred in the conquest of France ; and to that fatal object the 
Naval superiority of England — her only real protection — was sacrificed. 

Abundant as are the Naval records of this reign, none have been found 
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vhieh, like the ** Boll of Calais/' show the aggregate nnmber of ships and 
men employed on any particular occasion. I^hongh the amount of the 
▼arions fleets mentioned by chroniclers was often oyerratedy there can be 
no doubt that they frequently consisted of many hundred Tossels of yaiiooB 
sizes and classes, especially when conveying an army in the great expe- 
ditions against France. 

Upwards of forty persons reoeiTed the conunission of Adiobal dormg 
the reign of King Edward III. ; but, as many of these held the office 
for a short time only, uid did not perform any remarkable service, there is 
not sufficient interest respecting them to justify an account of their 
career. 

England's great military commander, and one of the heroes of 
** Les Espagnols sur Mer,'* Edward the Black Prince, died on the 
6th of June, 1876. After an eventful reign of upwards of fifty yean, 
durkg which the Naval glory of England shone with the brightest Insire 
since the days of Alfred, King Edward III. died on the Slst of Jane, 

1877. 

(To he continued.) 






SHIPWRECKED FISHEBMEN AND MARINERS' 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

THB THIBTT-FIFTH AyNIVEBSABT. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of this great National Charity, incorponttol 
by Act of Parliament, and supported by voluntary contributions, to sssU 
destitute persons cast away upon our coasts, and to relieve the Widows and 
Orphans of the drowned, was held at the City Terminus Hotel, Gannon Sireei 
on the 22nd May, Captain the Hon. Fbangis Maude, R.N. in the ebKt» 
in the unavoidable absence of His Grace the Duke of Mablbobouoh, Bw» 
sident of the Society. We observed amongst the company present flM 
JElight Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen; Lord Wm. Lennox; Admirals— Sir 
W. H. Hall, KC.B., Hon. A. Buncombe, G. S. Hand, C.B., C. H. MBnfllk 
C.B. ; Captains, Royal Navy— E. Littlehales, M. S. Nolloth, Sir Gea Bill- 
dlecombe, C.B., A Morrell, C. Liebenrood, E. H. Kennett (Hon. Agssi 
Windsor), and Alex. Boyle; Captains— V. Budd, J. Steele, J. F. ItffA 
RN.R, H. Shuttleworth (Trinity House),R. L. Hunter, — Smith, — CWi- 
well, and Thos. Tribe (Secretary, Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seatttt'* 
Imstitution) ; Rev. John Richardson, M. A. (Camden Church, CamberweH) ; OoL 
Nolloth, RM.L.L ; Messrs.— Arthur Ellis, RN., T. A. Denny, J. Hdt Sldii- 
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ner, John Perrott, B. Cnbitt (Hon. Agent, Epsom), W. W. Glanny (Hon. ^ent, 
Barking), Herbert B. Eye, Thos. Bradberry, W. Fidler, Leslie Lean, W. 
Searle, W. H. Thomas, W. Browne, C. DaTidson, — Spence, J. H. Reynolds 
J. T. Slons, W. M. NichoUs, E. Montague, and Wm. Lovell. There were 
also a number of ladies present. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Key. John Bichardson. 

The Ghaibican, after some prefatory remarks, said : The great increase in 
our income has led us to try and see how we can benefit the poor sailors more 
than we at present do. The receipts this year have been very large, and we 
have already tried some experiments, and with great satisfaction, and we 
shall, I hope, continue to try them. One is in giving to the widows of 
sailors who die in their homes an increased sum, as also to the relatives of 
those who are lost in storms. These extra allowances have been a great boon 
to the poor creatures on whom they have been bestowed ; the widows especially 
have been c[uite astonished at the increase. Another addition has been made 
when the widows come to us at the end of a twelvemonth, and that has been 
increased from one-fourth to one-third the amount they received at the death of 
their husbands. The third increase is in the number of years. If a man had 
been subscribing for twenty-one years formerly, he only got paid up to twentj- 
one years, now we give him up to twenty-eight years. Touching on that point, I 
may say that we have upwards of 48,000 blue-jackets subscribing as beneficiary 
members, that is nearly 500 more than last year, and from them we receive 
in subscriptions (which is a remarkable feature) no less than ^7,220 ! As for 
the honorary agents, I will leave the gentlemen who have to move and second 
the resolution to speak of them. I hope that you will observe that our Beport 
begins and ends with praise an4 thanksgiving. If we ever had occasion to do 
so, it is in this year, when not only have we been receiving larger sums than 
usual, but there have not been so many lives lost. 

The Secretary, Commander W. H. ^Symons, R.N., read the following 
report : — 

More than thirty-five years have now elapsed since the formation of your 
Society, and most of those who then watched its infant progress have passed 
away, leaving a noble heritage to their successors; and your Committee 
revert with pride to the solid foundation on which the Institution was then 
laid, which has enabled them to rear a superstructure that has attained to 
dimensions far beyond what its originators could ever have anticipated ; and 
they feel assured that their friends and. supporters can have no doubt, that the 
blessing of the God of the fatherless and widow has eminently guided and 
upheld them in their labours, seeing that no less than 231,882 persons, sofieiin? 
from disasters of the sea, have experienced the benefits of its sheltering care. 

The first contribution given to the Originator on behalf of the Society was a 
singlQ half-crown, and who would then have been sanguine enough to bft^* 
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imagined that its growth would have been so extensive and rapid, that its 
receipts from all sources daring the past year would have reached the noble 
sum of ^40,732 ? It is true it was quite an exceptional year, on account of the 
large amount of legacies (one of which was the residue of the estate of the lat« 
Captain Harris, of the Indian Navy, which had been for some years pending in 
the Court of Chancery), but the income from all sources has increased likewise. 
There can be no question of the wisdom of the founders of the Institution in 
discovering and supplying such a channel, whereby the benevolence of the public 
might be enlisted on behalf of those ^* who go down to the sea in ships, and do 
business on great waters ; who see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in 
the deep." 

Your Society may be divided into two distinct branches, one being 
strictly of a benevolent, the other of a beneficiary character. Under the 
former head it opens its arms wide, as a great National Institution, so as to 
include all destitute shipwrecked persons of all nations, and, by means of the 
Executive at the Central Office, or its invaluable band of fellow-labourers, 

• 

scattered over every part of the Kingdom, immediate succour is afforded to those 
cast away on our shores, by boarding, lodging, clothing, providing medical 
care (when necessary), and a safe and speedy return to their homes, where 
they often arrive ere the tidings of their wreck reach their families. In 
boarding the sufferers, advantage is always taken, where possible, of those 
admirable institutions, the " Sailors' Homes : " those of London, Dover, Ply- 
mouth, and Yarmouth have especially co-operated in this branch of the relief* 
But the beneficiary character of the Institution is also a most important one, 
inasmuch as it encourages provident habits in our seamen and fishermen. The 
sum subscribed by them last year amounted to iI7,220, the advantage to 
subscribing members being that they are allowed, according to a fixed scale, 
relief for losses of clothes or boats (in some cases twice or even thrice the same 
year), and in the event of their death, from whatever cause , their widows, 
orphans, or dependent parents are liberally relieved, and are allowed to apply 
annually as long as they may be in need. Your Committee, — encouraged by the 
liberal support they have received, and not wishing to build up a large fund, yet 
thinking it right to hold from one to two years' income in hand, from the interest 
of which they may be able to meet their increased liabilities, — are using every 
effort still further to enlarge the benefits of the Society, which they have already 
done to the extent of several thousand pounds yearly. They now relieve the 
^dows of those members who die a natural death, on the same scale as those 
who are either killed or drowned. Secondly, they enlarge the annual grants to 
^dows from one-fourth to one-third of the amount they would receive on the 
death of their husbands. Thirdly, they extend the scale of years of membership 
&om twenty-one to twenty-eight years ; and thus they hope that aU sailors will 
see the important advantages they will derive by enrolling themselves as sub- 
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Bcribers to a Society which was established expressly for their benefit. Your 
Committee with pleasure report that, notwithstanding the loss of 1,000 of their 
members annually, either from death, leaving the sea, or other causes, no 
less than 48,135 voluntarily subscribed last year, which is 485 in excess of the 
preceding year. 

During the spring of last year, after some serious disasters in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tyne, the Newcastle shipowners raised a fund to meet these 
special cases of widowhood and orphanage, and upon its being pointed 
out to them the large amount of relief yearly dispensed by your Society in the 
Tyne ports, they voted it a sum of £1,000. They also afterwards entered into 
negotiations with your Committee, whereby it was agreed that your Sodeiy 
would pay a lump sum of ^£5 to supplement the amount of relief to which a 
member's family would be entitled from the scale, in consideration of the ship- 
owners on the Tyne paying for their crews, who were members of the Society, 
an additional subscription of three shillings. Should this scheme be found to 
work well, your Committee propose that it should be extended to the other 
ports. 

The following donations and subscriptions of £20 and upwards are 
thankfully acknowledged: — Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, £2$ 
{Annual} ; H.H. the Prince Imperial of France, Jg20. 

An OfTertory in St. Peter'B Olmrch "M" £100 

Baton Square £00 6 The Kercei-s' Company 26 5 

G. T. Back, Bsq. 20 Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co 60 

Wm. Banting, Bsq 100 NationalProvincialBankofBngland 62 10 

J. G. Barclay, Esq 20 Bobt. Ormston, Bsq 20 

MeesTB. Barclay and Co. (Bankers) 20 Lord Overstone 26 

Messrs. Beckett and Co 21 Rt. Hon. Barl Percy 60 

Miss Elisa Blaydes 60 Lady Louisa Percy 26 

Messrs. Blyth, Green & Co 106 Proceeds of FSte by Mr. lifauldon, 

Thomas Bradberry, Bsq 26 ofMistley 26 

T. Brassey, Esq. 20 Proceeds of Concert at Salisbury... 21 

Bobert Brooks, jBsq. 20 Proceeds of Concert, per William 

Miss Came 20 Matheson, Esq 25 

B. L. Chance, Bsq. 62 10 Messrs. Raymond and Beid 30 

Mrs. Cholmley 20 G. T. Ruck, Bsq^. 20 

Messrs. CouttsA Co 26 Messrs. T. and w. Smith 26 6 

Miss Eliza Dawson 60 The Society for the Discharge of 

Heniy J. Dixon, Esq 2i Persons Imprisoned for Small 

Mrs. Mary Dixon 20 Debts 60 

Colonel Dixon 60 T. Spencer, Bsq , 26 

B. S. Donkin, Bsq S6 J. Stevenson, Esq, M.P 26 

John Dryden, Esq. 60 Sundry Shipowners, per E. W 66 6 

Dublin Port and Docks Board 26 0.0 Sundry Shipowners, per J. B 266 8 

Dundee Harbour Commissioners... 26 o Sundiy Shipowners^per C. J 30 8 

The Fishmongers' Company 60 Trustees of the late William Thom- 

Gtoo. Fenwick, Esq 60 gate, Esq., through Henry Com- 

Messrs. John Fenwiok and Son ... 26 pignd, Esq. (annual) 70 

Alexander Findlater, Esq 20 Miss Turner (The late) 26 

Ck>l. and Mrs. Gascoigne 100 Tyne Mariners' Widows' and Or- 

The Grocers' Company 100 phans' Fund (Newcastle) 1000 

H? D. Y. (4th donation) 1000 Miss Walker 22 3 © 

Hewitt, the Misses 100 Western Clubs, per Messrs. Hol- 

H. V 20 man and Sons (Topsham) 30 

Bd. Joicey, Esq 60 The Dowager Marchioness of West- 
Mrs. Henry Kemble 26 minster 20 

Mrs. Knowles 60 Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co. 100 

N. G. Lambert, Esq., M.P 60 Right Hon. Earl of Yarborough ... 60 

Lewis Lloyd, Bsq 20 

The following legacies were announced or received during the past year, m. :— 
Miss Mary Ann Hammond, ^10 ; Mr. WiUiam Watson, ^25 ISs. 6d. ; Mrs. 
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Susan Hill, j850 ; James Elvej, Esq., £10 ; Miss Hachael Renshaw, Jgl9 198.'; 
Mrs. Guion, jSIOO (Consols); Miss Caroline Tomer, jgl,000; John Piatt, Esq., 
£100 (Consols) ; Kev. Charles Ingleby, £60 ; Miss Mary Ann Sanford, £500 ; 
John Le Page Heed, Esq., £25 ; Henry Adams (Seaman), £1 98. 7d. ; Jeremiah 
Gostling, Esq., £10 ; Mrs. Kitchen, £100 ; Kichard Palmer, Esq., £56 14s. 6d.; 
P. L. Hussey, Esq., £50 ; Mrs. Gibson. £180 ; Thos. Holme, Esq., £4,545 ; 
Miss E. Hughes, £90 ; Miss M. A. Hamilton, £200 ; Captain E. W. Harris, 
^7,976 14s. 2d. ; W. J. Hart, Esq., £130 lis. lOd.; Col. Hyde, £247 7s. 6d. ; 
and Charles Pease, Esq., £50. 

Your Society's Quarterly Magazine, ** The Shipwrecked Mariner," continues 
to maintain its circulation, and has been a source of some profit, in addition to 
making the Society more generally known. 

Although the past year was not a very disastrous one for wrecks (except 
from collisions, which unhappily seem to be on the increase), nevertheless 4,561 
shipwrecked persons were relieved, including foreign crews of vessels belong- 
ing to America, Austria, British American Colonies, Denmark, France, 
Oreece, Hamburg, Italy, Norway, and Prussia ; and relief was given during 
the same period to 4,635 widows, orphans, and aged parents. 

Your Committee have awarded: — Six Silver Medals and £114 8s. 8d. in 
cash during the past year for saving life from shipwreck on the high seas and 
on the coasts abroad, making a total of 35 Gold and 248 Silver Medals 
&nd £2,120 4s. 4d. for assisting at the saving of 5,855 persons since 1851. 

Your Travelling Secretaries, Messrs. W. C. Prince, James Bancks, Lindon 
Saunders, and A. M. Gillham have been engaged in their onerous and useful 
duties in collecting funds and making the Society generally known in their 
respective districts. Through the instrumentality of the latter gentleman, 
some large and important* meetings have been held in the northern towns ; 
they were presided over by noblemen or other distinguished persons, and have 
been attended by most beneficial results : the Visiting Secretary for the 
London District, Mr. Wm. Lovell, besides canvassing in the metropolis, has 
&lso helped to spread the knowledge of the Society by holding Meetings and 
Lectures in the Suburbs. . 

The best thanks of the Society are due to the Honorary Agents and Lady 
a-ud Gentleihen Collectors (of whom there iJce now upwards of 1,000), who 
contmue to give their untiring labours with a zeal and benevolence worthy of 
so good a cause. 

Your Committee regret to report the loss to your Society by death of two of 
its oldest supporters and Vice-Presidents, viz. Admiral the Bight Hon. the 
^arl of Hardwicke, and George Brograve, Esq. (son of the Originator of the 
Society): the latter worked most laboriously on behalf of the Institution, both by 
^is personal influence and indefatigable exertions in raising funds from all parts 
^^ the country, and his well-known face will be missed by the attendants at 
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the annaal meetmgs, where for years he made it a practice to be present, 
coming tip a long distance from the country, and bringing with him a 
substantial cheque as the fruits of his year's work. They also have to deplore 
the loss of three of their fellow-labourers : Admiral Frederick Bullock, Captain 
Charles E. Mangles, H.C.S., and D. J. Jaffe, Esq. ; and the following helpers, 
who acted as Honorary Agents in their several districts, viz. : Miss Langlands 
(Lady Collector), Sunderland ; J. H. Cook, Esq., R.N., for Saltash ; Mr. 
Jonathan Chater, for Watford; Mr. James Potts, for Newcastle; Mr. George 
Betson, for KLnsale, and W. N. Johnson, Esq., for Swansea. 

Your Committee regret that the Mariner s National Mutual Pension and 
Widow's Fund, which they established in 1866, for the purpose of giving 
annuities to seamen in old age, or to their Widows, from tables calculated by 
the Government Actuary, has not been taken up by the seamen as they could 
have wished. The total of the receipts amount to MQ6 33. 6d. from members, 
and there is now one pensioner receiving £9 per annum from the fund. 

By virtue of your Society haying established, and also having given a large 
donation in aid of the funds of, the Hoyal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's 
Institution at Belvedere, it is entitled to twelve perpetual nominations of 
inmates within the building, or to out pensions of £12 a year; these are 
bestowed on the oldest and most necessitous of its members. The remaining 
two vacancies were i&Ued up at the election in January last. 

Your Committee cannot close their Report without recording their deepest 
thankfulness to God, who has so manifestly blessed their labours during the 
past year, and they do not doubt that in order to enable them to carry out and 
extend the merciful objects of the Institution, there will not be found lacking 
supporters and friends who will provide them with the necessary means to 
enable them to effectually minister to the wants of the castaway, as well as 
" visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction," remembering WJio has 
said, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethrstif 
ye have done it unte meJ^ — (Matt. xxv. 40.) 

(Signed on behalf of the Committee), 

FRANCIS MAUDE, Capt. II.N., 

Ghaibman. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said : Ladies and gentlemen, I have the privilege 
of moving the first resolution — 

" jThat the Report now read he adopted and entered on the minutes^ and that 
it be printed and circulated under the direction of the Committee,'* 

You have no doubt observed (the Report having just been read) that this is 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of this Society, and it is a great pleasure to those 
interested in it that the Beport is of so encouraging a nature. It seems to 
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me that the yery fact of the Society haying continued to increase and exist 
for thirty-fiye years is a canse for congratulation, because we all know that a 
society, howeyer good its objects, and howeyer well it may haye been caxried 
on in times past, does not keep itself up spontaneously. It implies that its 
friends haye been working for it, and that those firiends are numerous and in- 
fluentiaL (Hear, hear.) Then we come to another satisfactory point— one 
which, after all, humanly speaking, is an essential element in the success of 
any society, and in this descripfion I allude, of course, to the fimds generally. 
You haye just heard that the income for the year was no less than j940,000, 
although that is, to some extent, due to the number of legacies which came 
into operation during the year. We haye also the gratification of finding that 
the other sources of income haye been on the increase. Another satisfactory 
point, which may be well to allude to, is the efficient working of the two dis- 
tinct branches of the operations of the Society, which are, howeyer, clearly 
pointed out in this Beport, and described by the words " beneyolent and bene- 
ficiary." It is hard to say which is most important and salisfSeictory : the one, 
in fact, would not be complete without the other. Perhaps that which is first 
alluded to is the most yaluable, because it is assistance in a more direct form, 
but the beneficiary assistance is not less interesting because it proceeds upon 
the old motto of helping those who help themselyes, and the number of sub- 
scriptions to the funds, which is alluded to in this term '' beneficiary,'' is 
worthy of notice. There were 48,185 yoluntary subscribers last year, which 
is 485 in excess of the preceding year. I cannot help thinking that this is a 
feature in the Society's operations which is yery gratifying. (Cheers.) . In 
looking oyer the list of contributions you will obserye that, next to that of 
Her Majesty the Queen, is a donation from His Royal Highness the 
Prince Imperial of France. That I hold to be not the least interest- 
ing of the transactions of the year. In fact it reminds one of anothor 
characteristic of the operations of this Society, yiz. that seamen of all 
nations, without distinction, are relieyed, and when we reflect upon the im- 
mense number of seamen of foreign nations who yisit our shores, we cannot 
help feeling how natural it is that those who belong to other nations than our 
own should feel an interest in this Society. I only hope the example of the 
Prince Imperial will be followed by others in high position not belonging to 
this nation. (Hear.) The Society's connection with the Royal Al&ed Insti- 
tution is a most satisfactory feature, and shows the influence for good that this 
one has had. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord William Lennox : Ladies and gentlemen, after the yery able maimer 
in which the meeting has already been addressed, I am sure I need say yery 
Httle. We must all be proud to see the young Earl of Aberdeen here upon 
this occasion, because his name and the names of his relatiyes are identified 
with one of our greatest glories in the House of Lords. I am glad to see his 

K 2 
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^lordship take bo great an interest in this most excellent charity. In one of 
our national songs we talk a great deal about 

" Britannia rules the waves," 

tiDd our poets tell us that England has no need to fear while she has her 
wooden walls, or, as the case now is, her ironclads, and there is no meeting 
in the City, and hardly one elsewhere, at which we do not hear the commer- 
«cial interests of this country vaunted and praised up to the skies. I do 
think that^ although the subscriptions to this Society are great, they ought to 
liaye been much greater still, and I believe that the Institution only requires 
to be thoroughly known to receive that support which it so eminently de- 
^rves. We all know what the dangers of the sea are. The men in the army 
suffer much from battle and from disease, but their dangers are not to be com- 
pared to those of the men-of-war's men. The merchantmen have to undergo 
4the dangers of shipwreck and storm on wood planks, which, unfortunately, in 
the present day, are, in many cases, very treacherous. (Cheers.) The sailor 
has to leave his wife and children at home, and the only inducement for him 
to do his duty to those who employ him is the knowledge that he is not 
forgotten. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Admiral Hon. A. Duncombe : Ladies and gentlemen, I have to move — 

** That this meeting, while expressing its gratitude to Almighty Ood for the 
•announcement of increased funds and extended operations^ and especially for 
4he blessing which has rested on the Society during the past year, pledges itself 
4o continued exertions on behalf of a work so patriotic as the alleviating 
«/* human suffering under the harrowing circumstances attendant upon shipwreck" 

I am gratified at seeing so many ladies present, because we know from ex- 
perience that they are very fond of the sailors. (Laughter.) I must plead 
for those who are left destitute by the effect of storms, whether they are the 
relations of fishermen or of mariners belonging to the Merchant Service gener- 
:.«Qly. , We go down to the sea-side and behold a serene sky, and a gentle 
freeze, and watch the boats as they put off from the shore for toil during the 
night — we watch the countenances of the aged mothers, or the young wives, 
-or the sweethearts of those so going out ; but beautiful as the evening may be 
when they push off from the shore, suddenly, or in a few hours, a violent 
fitorm takes place, and many of the boats have to run in, in the emer- 
gency, and some are lost. Picture to yourselves the anxiety of those on 
ijhore to know whether any of the boats lost contain those they love most on 
'•earth. Then the news comes, and in a moment the hapless widow or the 
aged mother finds herself bereft of subsistence in life. Therefore, say !> 
i ladies and gentlemen, that great and numerous as our charities are in this 
great metropolis, not one is more deserving of your support and sympathy 
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than the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, because, with all the providence 
they may adopt, all the anxiety they may have to provide for their families,.. 
a storm may in a moment cat off our seamen, and we should ever have re> 
gard to that effect. I plead for this Society that you will, in your respective 
spheres, do what you can to aid it, and to get additional subscriptions. I, foe 
one, believe that it is deserving of your best support. 

Captain Ltebenbood, K.N., said : There are two points from which we may- 
look at this question ; and one is a Christian point of view. If we believe in 
God, then we shall show forth that belief by our works, and one of those 
works is to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to comfort the desolate 
Says the Apostle, *' Pure and undeQled religion is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction." Here, week after week, as we are sitting at the- 
council of this Society, the fatherless and the widows present their claims 
before us, and it is our happiness to do something to assist them. Then there 
is the second point of view, and that is a merely utilitarian one. The only 
claim upon it is, like the claim upon the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
want. We help every one ; therefore is it not wiser to put your money inta 
a society where you will be sure it will be wisely expended over several cases,., 
than to expend it all upon relief of one, when others are fully as deserving V 

The resolution was then carried. 

The Rev. J. Richabdson, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell,. 
said : There is a peculiarity in our insular position which makes this Society 
most important. Within the circle of our shores we have had now for very many 
centuries the blessings of peace. But there is an outdoor circle of danger, and 
in connection with that danger our peace, as a nation, has been maintained. . 
It is through our wonderful Navy that we have been able to see that no foeman'& 
foot has ever trodden the shore of our country for ages and generations of 
mankind. (Cheers.) Through those same dangers our mercantile marine must/ 
pass in order to bring us the produce of other lands, and to carry that nearer 
influence which we possess as one of the greatest maritime nations in the 
world. Now, in connection with those dangers we have more or less felt a- 
very solemn responsibility. The merchant, for instance, takes care that he- 
insures the vessel and the cargo, but he cannot insure the lives of the crew r 
and, therefore, it is that we and other Christian friends step in, if God perad- 
venture should be pleaded to use us, in this highest and most important of 
all things. The flrst thing that strikes a Christian man's thought is that the- 
crew consists of men who must live for ever, and, therefore, the great Christian- 
duty is to seek to bring them to the feet of Christ, and in personal communion' 
with Him, so that their loss of life in this world may not be the loss of eternal 
life in that which is to come. We, therefore, as Christian men, have founded 
various instrumentalities for bringing the Gospel home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the sailors connected with our country, for we have to care besides- 
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for their physical, temporal, and domestic good. In this we may employ many 
agents. For instance, it is part of our legislative care, by such means as light- 
houses and buoys, and by various arrangements, to perfect, extend, and to 
anticipate the knowledge of storms, so as to ameliorate and lessen in some 
degree the dangers of the sea. Besides that, then would come in all provident 
appliances, so that every effort should be made, if possible, to rescue those 
who seem to be in danger of loss of life. That is no unimportant portion of 
the work in connection with this Society. Besides that, there is a very impor- 
tant matter — the begetting of provident habits in a class that I am afraid will, 
in many respects, be found improvident; and I believe we are doing the sailor 
and his family inestimable good if we enable him to have the manly and the 
Christian self-dependence, under God, which will make him think that it is 
far higher and better to help himself than to come and ask the help of others. 
But after that is done there does remain a very large and important sphere, 
the usefulness which benevolence may fairly and fally take up in connection 
with the sailors of this country, to be able to feel that any shipwrecked 
mariner can at once betake himself to some friend where he will find sympathy 
and support, and that if death should follow, provision is made for those he 
leaves behind him. Now, that, I do think, is a matter fully within the scope 
and purpose of our benevolent efforts at a time like this. It is a remarkable 
evidence of the versatility of the Institution — the increase of its funds. This 
Society, I tliink, deserves our careful support. It is a deserving resolution 
which I have to move, to thank those who have thus materially helped in this 
important work. I am fully persuaded that the great work to be done is rather 
by the multiplication of littles than by the occasional contributions of the 
much, and so you will find in all public societies that if you only stir the 
general body of the community, you may calculate that there will be a sufficient 
amount of support. I have to move — 

** That tlie warmest thanks of this meeting he presented to the honorary agents 
of this Institution, to whose unwearied and efficient labours it is much indebted 
for carrying oy.t its merciful objects on the coasts of the United Kingdom; 
to the lady and gentlemen collectors ; to the honorary solicitor and auditors of 
the Society ; to the clergymen and ministers who have advocated the cause of the 
.sailor and his desolate widow and orphans ; to the officers and to the directors 
of railway and steam-packet companies^ by whose grant of a free transit the 
ojjerations of the Society are much facilitated, and the comfort of the sufferers 
greatly increased." 

Captain Sir Geoeoe Biddlecombe, in seconding the resolution, said that it 
was quite unncessary, after the lucid speech of the mover, to say anything 
further in its support. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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The fourth resolution was moved by Admiral Buckle, and seconded by 
Captain Kolloth, R.N. — 

" That the following members of the Committee^ going out by rotation, ctgree- 
iibly to the rules, he re-elected— viz. Lord Alfred Paget, William Stuart, Esq.; 
Captain Hon. Francis Maude^ R.N. ; Captain Alex. Boyle, R.N. ; Captain 
W. M. Deojdon; Captain Vincent Budd; Staff -Commander John T, Forster, 
R.N. ; J. J. Mayo, Esq. ; and Captain Edward Littlehales, R.N"." 

Carried unanimously. 

Admiral Sir W. H. Hall moved, and J. Holt Skinner, Esq., seconded, 
the fifth resolution — 

** ITiat the best thanks of this meeting be given to Captain Hon. F. Maude, 
R.N.,for 80 kindly presiding on this occasion," 

which was acknowledged by the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated 



STORM WARRIORS.* 

" *Tis done — despite the winds — the roll 

Of that storm-maddened, fearfnl sea ; 
Bravery hath snatched each shivering soul, 

O greedy Death, from thee. 
Then the rough seamen's hands they wring, 

And some, overpowered by bursting feeling, 
Their arms around them wildly fling. 

While tears down many a cheek are stealing ; 
They bless them for their noble deed, 
True saviours sent in hour of need." 

Happy the seaport with such a minister as the author of this book. Happy 
the brave boatmen vdth such a scribe to put on permanent record their deeds 
of highest heroism. Happy the minister of the Word of Life whose sphere of 
labour famishes such thrilling incidents of danger and salvation. Having 
contributed an article to MacmiUan's Magazine on the Ramsgate Lifeboat, 
the author was induced to write a book about lifeboat work on the Goodwin 
Sands. 

" A formidable idea this for a man with * no learned leisure,' and quite un- 
conscioas of possessing any especial literary skill, or any especial literary 
ambition." And yet we discover especial fitness for the work, for he says : '^ I 
come of a sailor family :t this will account to landsmen for my seeming ac- 

* " Storm Warriors ; or, Ijifeboat work on the Gk)odwin Sands.'* By the Rev. 
iTohn Gilmore, M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trmity Church, Bamsgate. — ^Macmillan 
and Co. 

t His father, the late Commander Gilmore, B.N., was an active member of the 
Committee of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society to the time of his decease. 
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qo^Unce with n&ntical matters. I have neTec been to aea : this will exi^Mii 
to Bailors the ignonnce on Bnoh matters, that they will not have mnch diffi- 
cult in detecting. Trnlj I mnat live to I>e an old ntui before I forget the 
houiB I have spent in my atndy with Janoan, Hoghen, and Reading, and R. 
Goldsmith, and Bill Penny, and Gorham, and Solly, and some other of mj 
hrave boatmen frienda, aa thej told me their many experiences, and toils, and 
dangers in lifeboat work. I qnestioned and oross-qnestioned, getting particD- 
lars from them small as well as great. 

' What did yon do next ? ' To one snob qnestion I remember the answer 



was ' Why, then we handed the jar of rum round, for we were almost beaten 
to death.' 'Bat witli seas mnning over tbe boat, and the boat full of water 
it must have been salt-water grog very soon ; how did yon manage it ? ' 
' Well, air, when there was a loll, a man just took a nip ; then if there was a 
cry, ' Look ont ! a sea 1 ' be pat the jar down between his legs, shoved bis 
thnmb in the hole, held on to the thwart with his other ann, then bent well 
over tbe jar. and let tbe sea break on bis back.' Thns getldng tliem tore- 
call incident after incident, I got tbe fall details of eacb adventnze ; and when 
we arrived at tbe more stirring scenes, it was very exciting work indeed ; the 
men could scarcely sit in tbeir chairs — their muscles worked, faces flashed, 
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and most graphicallj they told tlxeir tales, I, not one whit less excited, taking 
notes as rapidly as possible." 

In his opening chapter the author glances at the " good old days.'* " The 
old days were Y^ry far from being either very golden or very good ; the strong 
arm was too often the strong law, and selfishness was far more likely to 
make the weak ones a prey for plunder than was compassion to make them 
objects for assistance. There was a good deal of the Ishmael curse about the 
old feudal days; the Baron's hand was too ready to be against every man's, 
and every man's against his ; to plunder and to pillage at all convenient op- 
porUinities, as well by sea as by land, seemed very much a leading institution* 

'' In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries piracy was almost openly recog- 
nised ; a foreign ship, witli a rich cargo, was too great a temptation for the 
free sailors of those rough-and-ready days ; and there was, in reality, as much 
of the spirit o£ piracy in the rugged justice by which it was endeavoured to 
suppress the crimes, as in the crimes themselves. Supposing an act of piracy 
to have been committed, restitution was first demanded by the nation or 
maritime town to which the pirate belonged ; and if satisfaction was not ob- 

• tained, then the aggrieved party was allowed to take out ' Letters of Marque,*^ 
and might sally forth to all intents a pirate to plunder any ship sailing from 

• the place to which the vessel which had first robbed him belonged. To piracy 
was added the constant petty warfare and feuds that were carried on between 
maritime nations, and even between towns of the same nation. Sometimes 
mutual envy produced frays between different English towns ; thus, in the 
year 1254, the Winchilsea mariners attacked a Yarmouth galley, and killed 
some of her men. The evil effects of this confusion of might with right, the 
anxiety occasioned by this constant warfare and by these petty feuds, lin- 
gered longer on sea than on land, and kept the morals of the seafaring popu- 
lation of the coasts at the lowest ebb ; and, as one consequence, the plundering 
of vessels wrecked on the shores was in all parts of Europe carried on with 
as ruthless a hand as was piracy and privateering afloat." 

It is hard in the present day to conceive how, in the name of any Govern- 
ment making claim to the administration of justice, such a law could have 
been passed as that which existed prior to Henry I., which gave the King 
complete possession of all wrecked property ; ownership on the part of the 
original possessor was supposed to have been lost by the action of the sea. 
Henry I., in his declining years, was somewhat more compassionate in hi& 
dealings with the unfortunate by shipwreck. He decreed that a wreck or 
wrecked goods should not be considered lost to the owner^ or become the pro- 
perty of the Crown, if any man escaped with life to the shore. 

Henry II. made a feeble enlargement of this scant degree of mercy — ^he 
expanded this saving clause, so that if either man or beast came ashore alive, 
the wreck and goods should still be considered as belonging to the original 
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possessors ; so that in those old days if a cat was supposed to have nine lives, 
it was quite sufficient to account for its being so long a popular institution on 
board ship ; for even a cat washing ashore would become the owner's title- 
deeds to all of his property that the sea had spared. 

Richard I. could be generous in things small as well as great, and so when 
about to take part in the third crusade, King Richard decreed : " For the love 
of God, and the health of his own soul, and the souls of his ancestors and 
successors, Kings of England: that all persons escaping aUve from a wreck 
should retain their goods ; that wreck and wreckage should only be considered 
the property of the King when neither an owner, nor the heirs of the late 
owner, could be found." 

For several centuries all European nations had, for the foundation of their 
maritime laws, a certain code, called the Code of Oleron. They show that if 
sinners were then prepared to sin with a high hand, the authorities were pre- 
pared with no less energy to inflict punishment for crime. Our author gives 
an extract or two : 

'* An accursed custom, prevailing in some parts, inasmuch as a third or 
fourth part of the wrecks that come ashore belong to the Lord of the Manor 
where the wrecks take place, and that pilots, for profit from these lords, and 
from the wrecks, like faithless and treacherous villains, do purposely run the 
ships under their care upon the rocks. 

" That all false pilots shall suffer a most rigorous and merciless death, and 
be hung on high gibbets. 

" The wicked lords are to be tied to a post in the middle of their own 
houses, which shall be set on fire at all four comers, and burnt with all that 
shall be therein ; the goods being first confiscated for the benefit of the per- 
sons injured ; and the site of the houses shall be converted into places for the 
sale of hogs and swine. 

" If people, more barbarous, cruel, and inhuman than mad dogs, murdered 
shipwrecked folk, they were to be plunged into the sea until haK dead, and 
then drawn out and stoned to death." 

In the light of these extracts, who will say that ** the former days were 
better than these"? 

This book contains the account of many gallant rescues ; one of the most 
thrilling is that of the * Emigrant Ship ' : — 

" Wild weather on land ! wild weather at sea ! fear and trembling, ^^ 
earnest prayers, in many a quiet home, for loved ones at sea, who must be 
within reach of the gale that hurries so fiercely by. 

It was a tempestudus wintry day early in December, a few years; agOi 
when the scene occurred which the following will be an attempt to descnbe. 
During the whole of the day the wind has been blowing from the west-north- 
west. The weather has been very unsettled for some little time— squally with 
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cload-Bcnd, and swiftly fljing past ; now the weather is becoming worse, and 
the blasts are more fireqnent and more fierce, rapidly growing into a heavy 
gale. 

About a quarter-past eight in the evening the harbourmaster of Ramsgate 
receives a telegram. It tells its tale in its own short way, and the harbour- 
master leams that round the stormy North Foreland, some miles to the 
westward of Margate, the * Prince's ' light-ship is firing guns and rockets, and 
that the * Tongue ' light-ship is repeating the signals. 

For hours the steamer and lifeboat have quietly rested in the sheltered 
harbour, lifting gently to the small waves that have been playing round their 
sides. The men for hours have been gazing out into the darkness, watching 
for signals, and listening to the roar of the gale, and to the murmur and tumult 
of the tombling waves. The expected challenge comes. * Ready — all ready ! ' 
is the answer, and they rush to action at once, without waiting for one moment 
to consider whether a challenge to such strife should or should not be 

accepted It is a wild sea ; the waves and surf that break against the 

bows of the big ships that are at anchor in the Downs send their spray flying 
high, almost to the topmast heads ; so it may well be imagined how the heavy 
seas nearly smother the steamer and the lifeboat as they breast all their force, 
heading against the gale. Now the waves rush over the bow, and again a 
cross wave catches the side of the boat, throws, her almost on her side, sweeps 
bodily over her, while she pitches and rolls with a motion quick as that of a 
plunging horse. But the men know her well, and trust her thoroughly ; and, 
with a firm hold and stout hearts, they resolutely journey onwards. The 
rain ceases, and the clouds of flying scud lift a little. It is still pitch dark, 
but free from mist and rain, — clear dark, as they call it. 

They make for the ' Tongue' light-ship, which is stationed about nine 
^es from Margate. Every five minutes the darkness of the horizon is 
broken by the flash of a rocket which is thrown up by the light -ship. It goes 
flying up against the gale, and bursting, gives a moment's gleam as its stars, 
caught by the fierce wind, pass away, floating in a short stream of light to 
leeward. The steamer's crew make for the light-ship, looking anxiously the 
while in all directions for any signal which may guide them more directly to 
uie vessel in distress ; but they see none, and so speed on towards the light- 
^bip. As the Steamer passes her on the lee side, as slowly and as near as 
possible, the coxswain is told that signals had been seen from the high part of 
the Shingle sandbank, supposed to be from a large vessel in distress. The 
'ifeboat in tnm sheers near the light-vessel in passing, and hears the same 
report. Again they urge their way, struggling onward in the gale ; but they 
can see no sign of a vessel, and no vestige of a wreck. 

Perilous and anxious is the work as they feel their way along the very edge 
of the dangerous sands ; the roar of the gale is too great for any cries of 
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distress to be heard. The hull of the vessel may be ovemin with the sess, 
and the crew, clinging to the masts or rigging, be utterly nnable to give any 
signals by firing guns or rockets, or by showing lights ; and the night is so 
dark, that from the lifebDat they can only see a few yards ahead. The men 
are most anxiously on the look-out; each time that the boat rises high upon a 
sea they try their utmost to peer through the darkness by which they are 
surrounded. No ! the breakers gleam white, and the steamer's light is tossing 
to and fro with every pitch and roll of the vessel ; but nothing mbre can they* 
make out. And the anxiety of the men, both on board the steamer and the 
lifeboat, becomes greater and greater. .... At last their long, persevering, 
and hazardous search is crowned with success. Upon neaiing the * Girdler' 
light-ship, they see on the sands the flare of blazing tar-barrels ; thej know 
these must be the signals made by the vessel that has run on the sands. At 
once every man forgets all about his many hours of exposure to wet, cold, and 
exertion, and wakens up to full strength and vigour ; and all begin at once i» 
make preparation for going in to the rescue. 

It is one o'clock in the morning ; the moon gleams out through the gnlfs in 
the dark deep clouds which sweep swiftly across her path. 

The men see a large ship hard and fast on the sands, and in a perfect boil 
of waters. The vessel is making all possible signals of distress. The fierce 
gale has driven her, at each lift of the sea, higher and higher upon the sands, 
until she has reached the highest part, and there has grounded fast. As the 
tide fell the waves could no longer lift the ship, and let her crash down upon 
the sand, else long since she would have been utterly broken to pieces. 

The boat makes in for the ship, the people on board see her, and cries and 

cheers of joy greet her approach. The foresail is lowered, the anchor thrown 

overboard, and the boat fast sheers in towards the vessel, which they find to 

be an emigrant ship crowded with passengers. The ship is the * Fusilier,' 

bound from London to Australia. Her captain and pilot shout out to the men 

on board the boat — * How many can you carry ? We have more than one 

hundred souls on board — ^more than sixty women and children.' And it is 

with no little dismay that the terrified passengers look down upon the boat 

half buried in spray, and wonder how she could by any possibility be the 

means of rescuing such a crowd of people. The men answer from the boat 

that they have a steamer near, and that they will take off the passengers and 

crew in parties to her. Two of the lifeboat men, as the boat lifts on the top of 

a sea, make a spring, catch hold of the man-ropes, and climb on board the 

ship. ' Who comes here ? ' shouts the captain, as the two boatmen, dad is 

their oilskin overalls, with their cork belts on, and pale and half-exhausted 

with their long battHng with wind and sea, jump from the bulwarks amid the 

excited passengers who crowd the deck. ' Two men from the lifeboat,' is the 

reply ; and the passengers throng around them, seize them by the hands, as^ 
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some even cling to them with an energy of fear, that requires considerable 
force to overcome. The light from the ship's lamps and the faint moonlight 
reveal the mass of the people on board, and the terrible state of 
exhanstion and fear that most of them are in. Some are deadly pale 
and terror-stricken, their eyes wildly staring, and trembling in every 
limb ; some are in a fainting condition, and are supported by friends, who half 
forget their own terrors in their efforts to console the sufferers who seem to 
need it most; the wild shrieks of some of the poor women pierce the gale, 
while others of the passengers are quiet and resigned ; but their pale and firm 
looks, and clasped hands, suggest the depth of the emotions that they are 
at such pains to control. It has been a long night of terror and suspense, 
and many of those who have held up bravely daring its hours of danger and 
almost of despair, now break down at the crisis of the lifeboat's arrival. But 
the night has not been one of unreasoning fear with all. There are those on 
board who, filled with a calm heroism, have by their example of holy faith 
exerted great influence for good among their fellow-passengers — one woman 
especially — who has been for some time employed by a religious society in 
London, visiting among the poor, proves herself well fitted for scenes of danger 
and distress. Gathering many around her, she read and prayed with them ; 
and often as the wild blasts shook the vessel to the keel, there mingled with 
the roar of the storm the strains of hymns, and many poor creatures gathered 
consolation and confidence as they were led to look from their own perfect 
helplessness and weakness to the almighty arm of a loving God ; and many,who 
had already learnt to know and to feel those truths which take the sting from 
death, were encouraged to draw nearer, to place their full reliance upon the 
sufficient atonement of Him who has declared, ' I am the resurrection and the 
life : he that believe th in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live and he 
that believeth in me shall never die.' Thus there was light in the darkness, 
and songs in the night, and the voice, speaking 'mid the tempest, said, * Peace, 
be still;' and many felt, although the warring elements still raged, a calm, 
which recklessness may assume, but which faith alone can give at such an 
hour. . . . 

'How many will the lifeboat carry?' the captain asked the lifeboat 
men. 

'Between twenty and thirty at each trip,' is the answer. * There is a very 
nasty, dangerous sea and surf over the Sands ; if too crowded we may get some 
washed out of her.' 

It is at once decided, as a matter of course, that the women and children 
shall be taken first, and the crew prepare to get them into the boat. Two 
sailors are slung in bow-lines over the side of the vessel to help the women 
down. The boat ranges to and fro in the rush of the tide, the men do their 
utmost to check its sheering, hauling and easing in turn the hawsers which are 
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passed from the sMp to the bow and stem of the boat, but there is no keaping 
her for one moment steady. Now she veers right away from the vessel as far as 
the cable will let, and again comes in upon a rash of sea as if to crush herself 
against the wreck ; up she is lifted on the crest of a wave to almost the level 
of the ship's deck, and down again plunges as the wave passes, many feet 
below, and leaves a deep and dismal gulf of tumbled sea and foam between her 
and the ship. 

It is a terrible scene ; the crowd of helpless, frightened people, and the com- 
paratively small boat, tossed wildly in the rage of maddened waves, their one 
hope of rescue ; and it is dangerous and difficult work getting the people into 
the boat. It would have been quite difficult and dangerous enough if all had 
been active and resolute sailors, accustomed to scenes of danger ; bnt how 
mnch more so, when a large proportion of those to be saved are helpless 
women, some aged and infirm ! 

The women who are mothers are called first ; one is led to the gangway, 
and shrinks back from the scene before her. The boat is lifted up on a big 
wave, the men stand on the thwarts with outstretched arms, ready to catch her 
if she falls ; but the next moment the boat drops into the wild waste of water 
many feet below^ aud is half covered with a rush of foam. 

No wonder that the poor woman shrieks with terror, and seeks to struggle 
back on to the deck of the vessel ; no time for persuasion, she is urged forcibly 
over the gangway, and now hangs in mid-air, held by the men who are sos- 
pended over the sides by ropes. As the boat rises again, the boatmen, who 
stand ready to catch her, cry, ''Let go!" The two men do so, but the 
woman, in her terror, clings to one with a frantic grasp, and the next moment, 
as the boat falls away from the side of the vessel — oh ! must she not fall into 
the sea ? for the man to whom she is clinging cannot hold her as she is. One 
of the active prompt boatmen sees her danger, makes a spring, grasps her bj 
the heel, drags her from her hold, catches her in his arms in her fall, and both 
of them roll over into the boat, their fall broken by tile men, who stand ready 
to catch them. The half insensible woman is quickly passed to the stem of 
the' boat, and thus she is saved. 

Now they are ready again, for all are anxious that not a moment shall be 
lost. The number to be rescued, and the time that must of necessity be 
occupied in going to and from the steamer, makes every minute a question of 
life and death. 

Again, up the boat rises ; the woman, who is being urged forward, makes 
half a spring, and is got into the boat without much trouble. 

The next time the boat rises she doss not come well alongside, she rather 
fedls short, and sheers, off. A woman is being held over the side by the two 
men. 

* Don't let go, Jack ; don't let go ! ' 
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The woman struggles, the position of the men is so awkward that they 
cannot hold her firmly, and she is straggling from their grasp, while the mad 
waves leap below, and if she fialls she mnst at once be swept away by them ; 
and down she does fall, bnt at that moment the boat sheers in again, just 
enough to enable one of the men to grasp the clothes of the woman and to drag 
her, as she falls^ on to the side of the boat, and she, too, is saved. 

Again to work. Another woman ; she is sobbing, cries out piteonsly, * Oh ! 
don't shake me ; be careful, don't hurt me ! ' Poor creature, she is very near 
her confinement. Down she falls from the hands of the men who are holding 
her into the arms of the boatmen, and rolls over into the bottom of the 
boat. Some of the husbands on board throw blankets down to the poor 
half-dressed women in the boat ; the blankets are rolled into bundles that 
the wind may not carry them away. Some of the women are ciying aloud 
for their children. A passenger rushes frantically to the gangway, cries, 
' Here, here ! ' and thrusts a big bundle into the hands of one of the sailors, 
who supposes it to be a mere blanket which the man intends for his wife in the 
boat. ' Here, Bill, catch ! ' the sailor shouts, and throws the bundle to a 
boatman who is standing up in the boat He just suc<;eeds in catching it, 
as it is on the point of falling into the sea, and is thunderstruck to hear a baby's 
cry proceed from it, while there is a shriek from a woman, ' My child, my 
child ! ' as she springs forward and snatches it from him, which tells, indeed> 
of the greatness of the danger through which the poor little thing has passed. 
• . . With eager haste the men work on, and at last, after many hair-breadth 
escapes, and heavy falls, some thirty women and children are got onboard, and 
the boat is declared to be full. 

The boatmen cast off the hawsers and begin to haul in hard upon the cable ^ . 
The anchor is up at last, the sails are hoisted, the boat feels her helm, gathers 
way swiftly, and shoots clear of the ship. A faint and half-hearted cheer greets 
them as they pass astern of the vessel. Away the boat bounds before the 
fierce gale— on through the flying surf and boiling sea — on, although the waves 
leap over her and fill her with spray. Trembling with cold and excitement 
the poor women crowd together and hold on to the boat, to each other, to any- 
thing. And the poor women take a more convulsive and firm grasp, as every 
now and then the men see a giant cross sea heading towards them, and give 
a quick warning cry, * Hold on ! ' and the sea comes with a clean sweep over 
the boat, almost washing them out of her. 

The steamer, as has been said, towed the life-boat well to windward, that 
she might have a fair wind before which to run in for the wreck ; but as soon 
as the life-boat left the steamer, away she speeded round to the other side of 
the Sands, to leeward of the wreck, that the boat might have a fair wind to 
her as she comes from the wreck, and now she lays to awaiting the boat's 
return. 
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On she comes 1 The broken water is passed. How tlieir hearts lift with joy 
as they hear the cheering voices of the men, and have the lights of the steamer 
pointed ont to them, shining bright and near ! Thus, with thirty women and 
children, their first sheaf of the harvest to be gathered from death, the life- 
boat men mn their boat alongside the * Aid.* The steamer is put athwart the 
seas, to form a breakwater for the boat, which comes under her lee ; the roll 
of the steamer, the pitching of the boat, the wild wind and sea, with the dark- 
ness of the night only faintly broken by the light of the steamer's lanterns^ 
render it a somewhat difficult matter to get the women out of the boat. As 
the boat rises, the men lift up a woman and steady her for a moment on the 
gunwale ; two men on the steamer catch her by the arms as she comes up 
within reach, and she is dragged up the side on to the deck. There is here 
also no time for ceremony. A moment's hesitation, and the poor creature 
might have a limb crushed between the steamer and the lifeboat. As each 
woman is thus got on deck, two men half lead, half carry her to the cabin 
below. 

One woman struggles to get back to the boat, crying for her child. The men 
do not understand her in the roar of the gale, and she is gently forced below. 
Again the rolled up blanket appears. It is handed into the steamer, and is 
about to be dropped upon the deck, when half-a-dozen voices shout out, 
* There is a baby in that blanket ! ' and it is carried down into the cabin and 
received by the poor weeping mother with a great outburst of joy. 

* God bless you ! God bless you ! ' she exclaims to the man, and then 
blesses and praises God out of the abundant fulness of her heart. 

Some of the poor women are completely overcome by the reaction which 
takes possession of them now that they find themselves in safety. They had 
been comparatively calm and resigned during their hours of hardship and 
da.nger. Now they realise the nature of the peril to which they have been ex- 
posed, and in which many whom they love are still placed. Some throw them- 
selves on the cabin fioor, weeping and sobbing ; some cling to the sailors, beg- 
ging and entreating them to save their husbands and children, who are on 
board the wreck ; while others can do little else than offer up some simple 
form of prayer and praise to God. 

Instantly that the boat is freed from her passengers, she drops astern of the 
steamer, and is towed round the sands, to get again into position to make a 
second trip to the vessel. There are still on board more women and children 
than will fill the boat, and they have to leave some half-dozen behind. 

For the third time the boat makes to the ship, and now brings away the re- 
maining passengers. The cabin of the steamer is full of women and children, 
in every stage of exhaustion and excitement ; and they are all very thankfol 
to God for the full answer vouchsafed to the earnest prayers of the prevfoos 
night. 
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The lifeboat again makes for the ' Fusilier/ to see what the crew of the ves- 
sel will do, whether they will abandon the vessel at once, or wait to see the re- 
salt of a change in the weather, which seems to promise. They decide to re- 
main ; but the lifeboat harvest is not yet fully reaped, for on their return 
another wreck is descried, and the noble saviours with their precious freight 
bear down to another rescue. Our author says : In the dull grey light of 
the early dawn they can see faintly a steamer in the distance. How intensely 
they watch her, and many an earnest beseeching prayer is uplifted, and from 
some hearts that were withal not much accustomed to prayer. Eagerly, 
eagerly, they watch her ! Thank God ! she changes her course, and makes in 

directly for the Sands The lifeboat comes swiftly on, running before 

the still heavy gale. Her men forget the long night struggle of fatigue and 
danger through which they have passed. Much noble^ self-denying, and 
dangerous work have they done ; but they have still noble work to do ; more 
lives to save, by the help of God, and with cool determination they cheerfully 
proceed to their new labours. 

A rope is thrown round the fore-rigging, and the group of exhausted sailors 
shout with joy as they greet the glad, friendly faces of the lifeboat men coming 
in upon them out of the storm of desolation that rages around. The crew, six- 
teen in number,' including the pilot and a boy of about eleven years of age, are 
to the last extent exhausted «nd feeble, and slowly drop one by one from the 
mast into the boat, and leave to its fate the last storm-torn fragment of the 
' Demerara,' which has been for so many hours their only hope. 

It is now nearly ten o'clock in the morning. The emigrants have been 
watching the movements of the boat with the keenest interest. Their feelings 
of sympathy are moved to the very depths by the fact of their having passed 
so lately through similar scenes of danger and rescue. They crowd the deck, 
and shout after shout greets the boat. The women cheer at the top of their 
voices, and welcome with outstretched arms alike the rescued and the rescuers. 

It is one of those bright, genial winter mornings of which Hamsgate has so 
goodly a share. Intelligence spreads that the steamer and lifeboat have been 
away all night, and are now expected to round the point and appear in sight 

Great is the feeling of gladness, and deep the satisfaction as the gallant 
steam-tug * Aid ' appears with her flags flying ; and flags flying, too, at the life- 
boat's mastheads, telling the glad tale of successfal -eflbrt. The crowd rejoices 
greatly in the good work done ; and as the steamer comes nearer it is seen that 
never on a summer's day did steamer bear a fuller freight of holiday-seekers 
than does the * Aid' now bear of those who have been rescued from deadly 
peril. 

The crowd waves, and shouts, and hurrahs, and gives every sign of glad wel- 
come and hearty congratulation, and as the steamer sweeps round the pier- 
head the pale upturned faces of one hundred and twenty rescued men, women, 

L 
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and children* smile back a glad aoknowledgment of the welcome bo warmly 
giyen. It is a Bcene almost overpowering in the deep feeling it prodnces. The 
emigrants land : they toil weakly np the steps to the pier, all bearing signs of 
the dangers and hardships through which they have passed. 

The Honorary Agent of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society at once takes 
charge of the sailors, proyides for their every want, and forwards all to their 
homes by train. Accommodation is found for the emigrants in houses 
near the pier, and a plentiful meal at once supplied, and articles of clothing 
liberally given. 

And thus warmed, fed, clothed, and consoled by the heartfelt sympathy that 
is so evidently and practically manifested, the poor emigrants recover in a 
wonderfull}' short space of time from the state of physical and nervous exhaus- 
tion to which they had been reduced ; but they are never likely to forget the 
terrors of the night, or the debt of gratitude they owe to the gallant Kamsgate 
lifeboat men who so nobly effected their rescue. 
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Among the many charming ballads presented to the public by Mrs. Sewell, 
there are none which appeal more directly to our sympathies than that which 
has jast issued from the press under the title of "Davie Blake, the Sailor." 
At a time when the condition of the sailors of the Merchant Service is re^ 
ceiving more than ordinary attention, this simple and interesting tale, bo 
graphically depicted, is sure to go directly to tlie heart and awaken much lively 
sympatliy on behalf of a class of men hitherto little understood. Mrs. Sewell 
•paints the sailor in words as truthfully as Miss Thompson depicts the soldier 
on canvas. We wish every young sailor who feels his mother loves lijm to 
put this little volume in his chest before going to sea. 

Without entering into the merits of the " Plimsoll " controversy, we would 
beg to assure our readers that we entertain no maudlin sentimentality towards 
the seamen of our mercantile marine. While willing to bestow due meed of 
praise where deserving, we feel we should not be a true friend to the sailor 
were we to appear blind or deaf to his faults, and it is useless to conceal the 
fact : his predominant vice Is drink — drink, which leads to dishonesty, self- 
degradation, and every crime to which man is prone — ay, even murder ; for 
how many lives have been sacrificed by the incompetence of sailors, induced 
by drink ? And this is more to be lamented, for there bums in the sailor's 
breast, from boyhood to manhood and old age, all the ennobling qualities of 

«'< Davie Blake, tho SaUor." By Mrs. Sewell, author of " Mother's Last Words," 
Ibo. — London: Jarrold and Sons, 3, Prti^ijaoBcer Boiidmgs. 
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man's nature — ^love of country, love of home, courage, daring, and a total 
abnegation of self. The picture of Davie Blake is no fancy sketch ; every day 
we are compelled to witness instances of noble and manly, and, alas, too con- 
fiding natures become lost and degraded when whirled within the fatal in- 
fluence of the maelstrom ashore, which awaits poor Jack in every comer of the 
world. And what are the consequences ? At this moment there is a feeling 
of antipathy existing amongst shipowners towards their sailors, owing to the 
robbery and fraud committed by the latter on their employers in getting drunk, 
and abandoning their trust at the moment when all their energies should be 
directed otherwise. We have heard of recent instances in the port of Hull 
where the reckless disregard of the employers' property has entailed con- 
siderable pecuniary loss to the owners ; and this occurs not among the class 
of shipowners against whom Mr. Plimsoll's voice is supposed to be raised, but 
with good employers, benevolent and humane men, whose hands are ever ready 
in their pockets where the cause of suffering humanity pleads. Such men feel 
keenly the ingratitude — to use the mildest term — of those in whom they 
trusted; and the hard, unsympathising man makes this his excuse for a 
general denunciation of all seamen, and the steeling of his own callous heart. 

From this condition of society seamen themselves must necessarily suffer. 
Defence associations, though perhaps good in the abstract, arising at such a 
time, imply an antagonistic element, and must tend further to alienate the 
owners. The charities intended for the seaman's benefit must suffer, as they 
have done, by this suicidal conduct; this continued action and reaction 
will tend tp dry 'the fountains of benevolence, and stifle all human sympathy, 
and the seamen will have forfeited the good opinion of every just man. 

Bavie Blake, the son of a sailor, lived with his parents in a peaceful cottage 
" amongst the grassy hills of Kent." He left his mother Edith, and his sweet- 
heart Lucy, for the first time, to join his father on what proved to be the 
latter's last voyage. 

" The distant crowing of a cock, 
The twitter of a bird, 
The drowsy tinkle of a bell, 
Before the flock had stirred — 

Were all the sounds that Edith heard 

On that eventful day, 
When Robet t and young Davie Blake 

Went forth upon their way." i 

The mother admonished him to put his trust in God — 

" For in the path of sailor boys 
Is hidden many a snare." 

They sailed, and good tidings came from time to time, but these were 
damped by Davie's allusion to the old man's state of health : 

l2 
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*' * My father does not lose his eongh, 
And means, when he oomes back, 
To drop his anchor, fori his sails. 
And stay on shore a tack.'^' 



1 1> 



On the wide wide ocean, oil a calm, cold Christmas night, father and son 
hold colloquy ; and wondering what they are doing at home, the old sailor thus 
spake of the wife and mother : 

" ' I think I see her by the fire. 

The red light falling on her faoe, 
Just looking through that book of her's, 
To light npon her favonrite place — 

Where reeling ships and raging winds, 
And roaring waves leap mountains high ; 

And men's hearts melt in fear of death, 
And prayerless souls in terror cry : 

And He who sits above it all, 
Whose pleasure winds and waves fulfil, 

Just speaks the word — the waves lie down. 
And the loud roaring winds are still. 

And they, poor souls, get safe to port, 

The haven where they wish to be ; 
And are as glad to be at rest, 

As you and I, my boy, should be. 

She'll read that psalm all through to-night, 

-And then she'll think about us here ; 
And make a prayer for both of us. 

And, maybe, clench it with a tear.* " 

The braye old sailor feels his end approaching, bat fears not death ; he ad- 
monishes his son to trust in God, be sober, and avoid the land sharks, and, 
above all things, to be kind to his mother. He thus speaks of the efficacy of 
prayer : 

• • • • # 

" ' A new strange longing fills my heart. 
And words are spoken in my ear 
I've noted in your mother's chart. 

They come .uncalled — I can't tell how ; 

They comfort me — T can't tell why ; 
I think your mother's prayers are heard. 

And God looks down with pitying eye. 

My thoughts lie all becalmed and still 

Like ships when tide and breezes fail; 
And not a ripple stirs the sea. 

And not a breath is on the sail. 
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.^l For maaj weeks I've straggled hard 

To row my soul Id to the light ; 
Bat shame and fear gripped both the oars. 
And palled me into darker night. 

Bat when yoa tamed to walk the deck, 

My eyes were opened suddenly ; 
And I looked apward straight to Him 

Who laid to rest the troabled sea. 

And when His peace fell on my heart, 

It came down soft as dew from heaven ; 
I can't tell, Davie, how it is, 

Bat something whispers, Tm forgiven/ " 

He prayed for his wife and for Davie, and as the cold damp of death was 
coming upon him — 

*' He paused, and lay with apward gaze, 

That looked throagh all that hang betwee&i 
Into that bright mysterioas haze. 
That shadows what may not be seen." 

Then taming once more to his boy*^ ^ 

** * David ! yoa know my last rcqaost — 
Yoa will not lot your mother want ; 
Say that again — and I shall rest.* 

Yoang Davie took his father's hand. 

And bent his head low down to speak : 
* She shall not want * — and trickling, fell 

His tears npon his father's cheek." 

He bade his last ** good>bye" — 

•' And with these words his spirit fled. 
Far, far above the wailing sea ; 
And soared into the heavenly rest. 
The haven where hs wished to be.'* 

But Davie Blake did not return to his mother, who looked and watched^ and 
hoped against hope, till at length — 

" The silver chain of thought is snapped, 
The stricken mind has lost its way, 
And wanders o'er its wreck of hope. 
Forlorn and helplessly astray." 

Like many another brave young heart, eager to embrace his mother and the 
girl he hoped to make his future wife, young Blake is seized by the crimps ; 
he drroks and drinks again, is drugged, robbed, and wrecked helplessly ashore. 
He awakes to the reality, and — 
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** In the extremest agony of sonl 
He told his tale — implored — besought and prayed, 
As for his life — the wild tears gashing forth. 
Kneel to the winds, clasp the cold stony rock. 
Cry to the mad wave on its foaming way. 
And, pcrad venture. He who guides them all, 
Will make them pitiful to human woe. 
But the fell vampire ! sucking seamen's blood — 
Let him alone, his soul is pitiless ! " 

He dare not meet his mother penniless, for he had drawn all the father's 
earnings which were saved up for her ; all were now gone, and in the misery 
of his despair he takes the first ship outward-bound. 

" And as the moon rose calmly on the sky. 

And all the twinkling waters kissed her rays. 
Toung Davie Blake sailed out he knew not where, 
A lonely, hopeless, conscious-stricken man." 

He is shipwrecked, but saved on a floating spar, and at length returns to bis 
mother and his betrothed, a wiser and a better man, to whom he tells his tale: 

'* * Afloat, upon a broken spar — 
Adrifb, upon the midnight sea — 
The sweet thought flashed across my mind, 
* My mother's praying now for me.* 

And with that thought my courage rosei 

I clung until the night was gone; 
But 'twas my Saviour bore me up. 

It was His hand that held me on. 

I clung, and thought about your psalm* — 

The sailors tossed upon the sea ; 
And oh ! I prayed that I might reach 

The haven where I wished to be. 

And while, like them, I prayed to Gk)d, 

A splendid vessel hove in sight ; 
At once she slackened on her course. 

And here I'm home with you to-night.* " 

We heartily recommend Mrs. Sewell's work to all classes of our readers. 



HAVOC ON THE OCEAN. 

Ik these days, when communication with the United States is one of daily occur- 
rence, and the intercourse between England and America is a subject which 
interests the statesman as well as the traveller, the emigrant as well as the 
invalid in quest of ozone, the statistics recently given in the Nautiodl QazetU^ 
New York touching the dangers of a voyage across the Atlantic are of import- 

• Psalm evil. 23— 32. 
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ance. Galciilating from the beginning of 1840 to the end of 1878, the Oazette^ 
conSnes its statements exclusively to those great navigation companies which 
monopolize the steam passenger traffic, and gives us a list of casualties, which 
though not complete, is one of much service to those interested in marine enter- 
prise. It appears that during the last thirty-three years the splendid fleet of 
the Cunard Company well deserves their reputation not only for speed but for 
safety, as they have lost but two vessels, the * America' and the * Tripoli.' 
The Inman Line, beginning in 1851, have lost in their twenty-two years six of 
their vessels. The Allan Company, commencing in 1852, have in their twenty- 
one years seen seven of their vessels perish. The Collins Line, which worked 
from 1852 to 1857, lost in their five years of enterprise two out of their little " 
fleet of four vessels. From the shipping owned by the German Companies of 
Hamburg and Bremen, four vessels have been lost. From that of the National 
Company one ship has been forfeited to the dangers of the deep ; from that of 
the Anchor Line, two ; and from that of the White Star, one. The French 
Messageries Maritimes, which owns a fleet of sixty vessels, have, since their 
institution, lost fourteen of their number. The Royal Mail, since its thirty- 
two years of existence, has seen fifteen of its steamers perish ; whilst the 
Transatlantique have lost two — the * Darien," and * Ville du Havre.' From 
the minor Companies some fourteen ships have had to succumb to the 
perils of the ocean. Though, as we have said, this list is not complete, for it 
would be well, if possible, to ascertain the disasters that fall to the lot of the 
numerous sailing vessels ferrying emi^ants and traffic across the Atlantic, 
yet we learn that, since steam was employed for communication with the States, 
sixty-eight great ships have perished. Twenty of these vessels were not lost on 
the regular American-English marine highway between Liverpool and New 
York, but the other forty-eight were, which brings the disaster to an average of 
one ship every eight months. Uncomfortable as this average looks at first 
sight, it is not really so. Every one of these Atlantic liners makes some twenty 
to thirty passages a year. . The Gazette estimates at 16,000 the voyages made 
during the interval of these forty-eight casualties; so that the alarming average 
of one ship every eight months becomes practically reduced to one disaster in 
about 320 journeys to and fro across the ocean. 

The statistics arrived at by the Nautical Gazette are of course drawn from every 
possible accident. The Atlantic highway is not always the safest of roads. Sea- 
^ogs rise, reckonings are lost, and many a ship wrecks its timbers against the solid 
Wall of a drifting iceberg. Tempests sweep with a force worthy of the cyclone, 
swelling the billows mountain high, and many a steamer has shipped a sea from 
which it has never recovered. Busy fleets are always passing and repassing, and 
^ot a few of the tribute lives demanded by the melancholy ocean have been paid 
»^y the sudden collisions between the outward and howeward bound, which sinks 
toth the slayer and the slain. Then there are the accidents that are due to the 
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springing of a leak, the igniting of timber, which soon flares up in a lurid blaze, 
the weakness and deficiency of sailing gear, the sadden breakdown of ma* 
chinery, and the hundred and one disasters that those who go down to the sea 
in great ships are prone to. No one conscions of the numerous dangers the 
ocean presents can be blind to the perils that marine traffic necessarily runs, 
and yet much can be done, much has been done, by science and by discipline, 
not to remove the possibility of danger, for that is beyond human cunning, but 
to lessen its probability. In these days of perfection in workmanship and sub- 
tle skill in engineering, the loss of one mail steamer in every eight months- 
one wreck in every 320 passages — ^is an average which should not be. Not a 
few of the recent marine accidents have been due to collisions : let the plan 
adopted by the Cunard Company, which comes out so well in this inquiry, be 
imitated by the other lines. TheTuanagers of this Company have mapped out 
special roads south and north for their ships to follow, so as to reduce the 
chances of collision ; and this mode should be adopted by all other rival steam- 
ship owners. Over and over again it has been suggested that these passenger 
ships should be built in water-tight compartments, and, were it not for cargo, 
this would be done. A vessel thus built has seven or eight separate lives, and 
her chances of not perishing from storm or collision are seven to one as against 
the present sytem. In a storm, the boats now attached to every vessel are 
almost useless ; their places should be occupied by lifeboats large enough for 
the whole ship's company, and by the recently invented life-rafts. If these 
precautions were adopted — and where human life is concerned those who cater 
for the public are bound to use every precaution that science advises — a passage 
across the Atlantic would be shorn of much of that danger which many appre- 
hend, even if they do not experience. The reputation of the Cunard Service 
is a proof that where care, discipline, proper forethought, and the best of materials 
are brought iato conjunction, a voyage from hers to the States is as far from 
peril as human enterprise can make it. Let the other Lines mould themselves 
after the same fashion. — Record, 
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STEAMERS. 

Pennsylvania has won the title of the Key-stone State, and when we 
consider her origin, history, and growth, we willingly give to her all credit 
and an honourable name and place. She has impressed us with a sense of 
her importance and energy by building and starting under her native flag the 
first fleet of iron Atlantic ocean steamers. For beauty, speed, and accommo- 
dation, these fine vessels will bear comparison with many steamers of their 
size found in our great ports. They ply between Liverpool and Philadelphiai 
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and afFord tnvellerB the meaiiB of leachlnj^, bj a most direct route, Chiesgo 
and the other great cities of the west. The agents nt Liverpool are MesiTS. 
Richardson, Spence & Co., Wfttei Street. 
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ANCHORED IN THE HARBOUR. 

Seated on the utmost ledge of rock forming the western side of a small island 
on the shore of the Atlantic, I watched one evening a fleet of flshing-vesaels 
with sails full set rapidly approaching. Seen first in the dim horizon, they 
seemed a long stretch of broken clouds, or an immense flock of sea-birds, tUl, 
drawing nearer, they became distinctly outlined against the sky, and I sav 
they were vessels, making for the harbour to escape a storm that was gathering 
in the west. 

Already the sun was hid behind a heavy mass of clouds, over which the 
lightning wreathed itself in fiery chains ; while, quick upon the flash, the 
deafening thunder-peal announced the impending storm, though as yet no rain 
had fallen. One by one, brigs, sloops,, and schooners neared or passed the 
island, reefed sails and dropped anchor — ^some close to the town wharves or 
near the beach, some in deeper water beyond the light, others farther on, bat 
still between the protecting shores. 

Increasing: darkness, and a few heavy dashes of rain, drove me to the house 
to watch from the shelter of our snug little parlour the progress of the storm. 
Already the moored vessels had swung from their masts various coloured 
lights, distinctly outlining every rope and spar ; when, suddenly, from one of 
them moored directly in front of the window, came the sound of rough but 
musical voices, singing a familiar song. As I listened, amid the fltful light- 
ning's flash, I felt the sweetness of the words — 

" Anchored safe within the harbour.'' 

" Tve no need of Christ,'' said a young man to me one day. " If I cannot 
save myself, I'll never go to heaven on another's merits." 

'' But suppose your own merit d^es not meet God's requirements, and yon 
refuse to accept the only way of salvation He has provided ? — what then ? " 

*' Well, then, I shall paddle my own canoe, take a short cut across life's 
ocean, never fearing but I shall come up right somewhere." 

** But with no chart to guide you, how about your safety when the night and 
the darkness and the tempest come ?'' 

" I'll run my own risk — reef sails, scud under bare poles, or make for the 
first port till the storm is over." 

" But outside the port there may be bars and shoals and hidden rocks. Be- 
fusing a pilot's aid, trusting in your Own skill, suppose your vessel should be 
wrecked before you are anchored safe within the harbour ?" 

" Anchored safe mthin the harbour ? " The words arrested the young man's 
attention ; but he turned away, and strove to forget the thought in business 
and pursuit of worldly pleasure. May the words yet prove like a naU fastened 
in a sure place, leading his soul to the only refuge, Christ Jesus I 
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"I am so tossed about," said a true Christian friend in speaking of her 
inner life, *' with perplexities and disappointments and care, that I have no 
rest night or day, I'm like a vessel swaying hither and thither with the tide, 
now rising, now falling, with only the few twisted strands of family cares and 
imimportant daily events keeping me from drifting to certain shipwreck upon 
the barren rocks of scepticism or stoical indifference." 

'* Not so," was the response. " You have had the greater reason for grati- 
tude,' that these tmsted strands of daily cares and petty annoyances, seemingly 
so weak in themselves, serve only the more securely to bind you to the hidden 
anchor that lies unseen beneath the troubled waters. * Anchored safe within 
the harbour,' why should you chafe at the circumscribed movements of the 
vessel, heed its uneasy tossings, or watch the rising and falling tide ? Patiently 
do God's will, wait the Master's hand to loose your earthly moorings ; and so, 
guided by His hand, your soul will at last be safely anchored within the 
harbour of eternal rest 

Anchored in the harbour of onr home above, 

Past all toil and labour, nought but rest and love ; 

Casting out our anchor Hope within the veil, 

Where no storms can reach ns and no sin assail; 

Safe across the waters of life's trackless waste, 

Gained, the port of heaven, endless, endless rest ! 

Lamps all trimmed and burning, we shall ever be 

Safe within the harbour for eternity. 

American Messenger* 
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A Pleasing Incident. — During the 
issuing of the tickets and medals of the 
Shipwrecked Mariner's Society for 1874 
at the commencement of the year, one 
of our open-hearted sailors came to the 
office and said to the issuing Clerk, ** I 
received great help from your Society 
some time back : I had not a penny in 
my pocket, hard up and destitute ; they 
gave me what I needed, food and clothes, 
and sent me home to Scotland. I now 
come to subscribe to your Society, and 
here, too, is something for the Widows ; 
and I shall tell all my shipmates to 
belong to it." 

Belioion in the Navy. — That there 
is a great change for good in Her Majes. 
ty's Navy at the present day few will be 
disposed to deny. There are, however, 



some who look upon Jack as a wild, care- 
less kind of fellow, who attends Divine 
service, whether week-day or Sunday, as 
a mere matter of Naval routine, like 
drill or divisioos, but whose life is wholly 
uninQuenced by the teaching of God's 
word. People in general have little or 
no idea of the voluntary gatherings for 
prayer and praise so prevalent now-a- 
days on board our men-of-war, or of the 
marked progress of personal religion in 
the Navy. The following fact therefore 
deserves to be recorded, for the infor- 
mation as well as the comfort and en- 
couragement, of those who take an interest 
in the Church afloat: — "A large number 
of seamen belonging to Her Majesty's 
ship * Hercules,* which has been in the . 
steam-basin at Portsmouth for some 
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weekSy liave Tolnniarily attended the 
eyening service at the Dockyard Church; 
and we feel justified in stating, on good 
information, that those men join so 
heartily in the service, that increased 
life and earnestness have been given to 
the worshippers in this quiet, little, out- 
of-the-way church. It is (Cheering to 
hear the full voices of those ' that go 
down to the sea in ships ' sound forth 
response and psahn, canticle and hymn ; 
and we confess that our ordinary feel- 
ings of devotion were not a little deep- 
ened as we joined in one of the heartiest 
services we have been present at for some 
time, and we could not but thank God 
for such unmistakable evidence of the 
higher life spreading among our gallant 
sailors." — Correspondent of the United 
Service Qazette. 



Agkd Seahen. — On Tuesday after- 
noon, May 12th, the Lord Mayor pre- 
sided at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Boyal Alfred Merchant Seamen's In- 
stitution, which was held at the Mansion 
House. Among those present were Lord 
William Lennox, Captain the Hon. F. 
Maude, B.N., Captain Shuttleworth, 
Captain Beamish, B.N., Mr. Henry Green, 
junior, and many others. Capt. Tbibe, 
the Secretary, read the Annual Beporfc, 
which stated that since the last annual 
meeting there had been two elections, 
admitting 15 more inmates and 20 out- 
pensioners, making at the last election 
105 friendless old sailors in the home, 
and 102 receiving outside, with their 
friends, the £12 a-year pension, paid to 
them monthly. There had been no less 
than 312 aged mariners, of all ranks, re- 
cipients of the subscribers' bounty since 
the Institution was opened on the 1st of 
January, 1867. The Committee, while 
congratulating them on the steady, 
though slow, progress the Institution 
had made, regretted that, for want of 
funds, they had been unable to admit 
more into its benefits. At the last elec- 
tion there were 143 candidates, but of 



these 128 were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

They had to revert on previous occa- 
sions to the claim the Institution had of 
help from the hand of every one con- 
nected with or interested in British 
sailors, especially those who had made 
their living by them. The land abounded 
in charities for the relief of almost every 
kind of landsmen, but Yery few existed 
for seamen when no longer able to work. 
Men who had spent their best days in 
the service of their country should 
surely not be left in their old age to 
starve or die in the parish workhouse. 
Again, the Committee maintained that 
the sailor, above all other classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, had a claim upon 
the support of the nation at large, and 
they wished to stir up the hearts of the 
mercantile community in every seaport 
and commercial city to take more inte- 
rest in the welfare of aged and wom-oat 
merchant seamen, and provide a happy 
home for them in their last days. 

Since its opening, the men who had 
benefited by the Institution comprised 
144 masters, 87 mates, 8 boatswains, 5 
sailmakers, 6 carpenters, 4 quarter- 
masters, 98 seamen, 7 stewards and 
cooks, 1 engineer, and 3 firemen, hailing 
from every port in the kingdom! The 
Institution was therefore essentially a 
national one. The cost of each man 
at home at Belvedere was something 
under Is. 6d. a day, including provi- 
sions, clothing, and every expense which 
could fairly be charged against him. The 
receipts last year were £6, 105, and the 
expenditure £5,682, leaving a balance to 
the good of £422. 

The Lord Mayor, in the course of the 
proceedings, assured the meeting that 
among all the noble charities in that 
great city, .none interested him more 
than that for the relief of aged and de- 
cayed seamen. England was pre-emi- 
nent among all the nations of the world 
for its enormous trade and commerce, 
and for the fabulous extent of its exports 
and imports ; its ships traded in almost 
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eveiy part of the globe, and oarried its 
goods into eyery creek and comer of the 
world where anyone ooold be found 
either to buy or exchange them. Those 
were facts of which they were justly 
prond; bnt he reminded the meeting, 
and through them the public, that they 
necessitated much toil, trouble, danger, 
and anxiety on the part of our merchant 
sailors, who were exposed to every vicissi- 
tude of climate, and all the perils of the 
deep. As a rule, sailors were both poor 
and improvident ; but, passing, as they 
did, their lives away from home, they 
were unable to join benefit societies, 
trades unions, or such like org^izations, 
as other working people did. He ad- 
mitted that the Institution was doing a 
great work in its way, but he contended 
that it was somewhat of a disgrace to 
the citizens of London that they were 
only able to support about 200 old and 
infirm sailors among the thousands who 
were in need of help. He therefore 
appealed to the public for increased 
support, in order to enlarge the Institu- 
tion. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for allowing 
the meeting to be held in the Mansion 
House, and for presiding. 



" Za.dk.iel.*' — Commander Richard 
James Morrison, of the Eoyal Navy, 
known in his day, among his intimates^ 
as a Hebrew scholar, as well as a mathe- 
matician and an astronomer, died re. 
cently quite unexpectedly. At the 
time of his death, he could have been 
▼ery little short of eighty years of 
ftge. With all his unquestionable ability 
(and he was a man who had collected to- 
gether, during the course of his long 
life, a curious store of old-world learn- 
^g)) he was chiefly remarkable for his 
devotion, during 50 years and upwards, 
to the study of the pseudo-science of 
astrology. Every year since 1830— that 
is, for a period of 44 years consecutively 
—he had, under the tolerably notorious 



signature of Zadkiel Tao-Sze, brought 
out his little 6d. pamphlet, known far 
and wide among the credulous as 
" Zadkiel's Almanack." It sold 
annually by tens of thousands, run- 
ning up sometimes to an imprint of 
100,000 to 200,000 copies, and it secured 
to him for more than the lifetime of a 
whole generation a moderate- oompe* 
tence. Apart from '* Zadkiel's Alma- 
nack," Captain Morrison was known 
among modern believers in astrology-^ 
for it is idle to blink the fact that 
there are such people — as the author 
of the "Handbook of Astrology," 
of the "Grammar of Astrology," of 
Lilly's " Introduction to Astrology," and 
of " The Horoscope." He wrote beside 
these, for several years in succession, 
the "Astronomical £phemeri8,"a remark- 
able little book, entitled *^ Astronomy in 
a Nutshell," and a daring treatise, em- 
bellished with ten lai>ge geometrical en- 
gravings — a treatise setting the whole 
Newtonian scheme of the heavens 
openly at defiance — a nine-shilling oc- 
tave, flagrantly entitled "The Solar 
System as it is, and not as it is Repre- 
sented." Captain Morrison, otherwise 
"Zadkiel," passed through the world 
with the reputation, among the many, of 
a charlatan, but among a select few, of a 
clever and accomplished man, whose 
preference for odd studies amounted to 
something like a distinct hallucination. 
Eleven years ago " Zadkiel," then 
Lieutenant Morrison, R.N., brought an 
action in the Court of Queen's Bench 
against Admiral Sir Edward Belcher for 
having libelled him by denouncing him 
as an impostor. The case was tried be- 
fore the present Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine being the counsel 
for the defendant, and the late Mr. Ser- 
jeant (afterwards Mr. Justice) Shee the 
counsel for the plaintiff". According to 
the Times^ report of the proceedings, 
" various persons of rank " appeared in 
the witness-box and gave evidence, all 
of them on behalf of the plaintiff", among 
them the late Lord Lyttou, the Earl of 
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Wilton, Lady Harry Vane, and Lady 
Egerfcon of Tatton. After a carefal 
Bnmming-np of this evidence by Sir Alex- 
ander CockbArn, the yerdict foand was 
" for the plaintiff," the Court of Qaeen's 
Bench, in other words, formally deciding 
^at Captain Morrison, otherwise " Zad- 
kiel/' was not an impostor. — Athenceum, 



The Fastest Steambe in the World. 
— Sach is the title claimed by her 
bnilders (Messrs. Thomycroft, Chnrch 
Wharf, Chiswiok) for a boat they have 
jastbnilt to the order of the Government 
of India for service in the Orissa Canals. 
The official trial of the boat was made on 
the 14th April, and the results were — 
with tide, 23 08 miles per hour ; against 
tide, 24*15 miles per hour, giving a mean 
speed of 24*61 miles per hour. In 
another official trial it wa% shown that 
the boat could keep up a speed of 22 
miles per hoar without losing steam. 



A Lost Treasure. — In 1869 a com- 
pany was formed for the purpose of re- 
covering the £7,500,000 in gold, which, 
ever since October 31st, 1702, has been 
lying at the bottom of the Bay of Vigo, 
in the seventeen ships which were scut- 
tled and sunk there on that day to pre- 
vent them from falling a prey to the 
Dutch and English Fleet. The promo- 
ter of the company was Capt. Gowen, 
the American who raised the 70 Russian 
vessels which had been sunk in the har- 
bour of Sebastopol at the commencement 
of the Crimean War. The company was 
about to commence its operations, when 
the Spanish authorities abrogated the 
contract, and transferred it to a rival 
French company, who agreed to raise 
the treasure upon terms more favourable 
to Spain. The French company was 
slow in getting to work, and had suc- 
ceeding in only recovering a few bars of 
gold, when the outbreak of the war be- 
tween France and Germany put a stop 



to their operations. Captain Gowen, 
however, has always kept his eye upon 
the treasure, and he has now purchased 
the concession from the French company, 
and has organized a new company, which, 
under his supervision, will soon begin 
the attempt to recover the long-lost 
•treasure. 



The Last Monsteb. — The 81 .ton gnn 
has already been commenced and will 
soon be an accomplished faot. It is in. 
teresting to speculite upon the probable 
dimensions of the ammunition which 
will be required for different sizes of this 
monstrosity. Taking the three calibres, 
one of which will be given to the new 
gun, viz. 14, 15, and 16 inches, we 
find that the areas of the bases of the 
projectiles for the first and last would be 
152 in. and 200 in. respectively, allowing 
for the ordinary windage around them 
of 0-04 in. The " Woolwich Infant," or 
35-ton gun, has a projectile with an area 
for the base of 112 in., and the projectile 
weighs 7tO lb., hence we may safely as- 
sume that a proportionate weight of, say, 
950 lb. would be given to the projectile 
of the 81-ton gun, if bored only to 14-in., 
bnt of 1,2501b. if bored up to 16in. 
As, however, the proportions of the ser- 
vice projectiles for the various natures 
of heavy ordnance, from the Tin. to the 
35.ton inclusive, are in an increasing 
ratio as regards weight, it is very possi- 
ble that our estimate may be consider' 
ably within the mark, but we feel confi- 
dent that we have ceriainly not exceeded 
it. The length of the Falliser shell of 
950 lb. would be 3 feet 6 inches, that of 
the 1,^50 lb. shell 4 feet 8 inches, or, if 
placed upright, the height of an ordinary 
woman. The charge for the 950 lb. 
shot would be about 160 lbs. of pebble 
powder, and for the 1,250 lb. shot 210 
pounds, or more than two barrels. The 
"racking" power, or force of impact, 
which will be exerted by a 1,200 lb. pro- 
jectile from the new gun, has been esti- 
mated at 15,000 tons at the muzzle, and 
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12,000 tons after trayelling for a mile 
and threo quarters. — Army and Navy 

Oazette, 



Signalling by Sound. — A steam 
trampet has been placed at Four Light- 
house, Finisterre, at the entrance of the 
Channel of that name. It is to be sound- 
ed henceforward in the following man- 
ner: — "A blast of the trumpet, lasting 
five seconds, will be succeeded by an 
interval of silence of twenty seconds, 
and so afterwards." 



Signalling at Sea. — The Mercantile 
Navy List, recently published, contains 
someuotes on this subject, having special 
reference to the extension of the use of 
the '' International Code of Signals." 
This code has for some years been used 
by the Governments of Great Britain 
and France, and our Admiralty have 
now ceased to supply Marry at' s Code to 
Queen's ships. The code has already 
been adopted by the Imperial and 
mercantile navioa of England, France, 
America, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
Eussia, Greece, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, and trans- 
lations are now published by all these 
foreign Powers except Eussia, Greece, 
and Brazil. The Lords of the Admiralty 
have ordered that all men belonging to 
the Eoyal Naval Reserve who act as 
masters and mates of ships shall be in- 
structed in its use, and the Board of 
Trade, on the recommendation of the 
Committee for managing the affairs of 
Lloyd's, have directed that all candidates 
for masters* or mates* certificates of 
competency must in future pass a satis. 



factory examination in the "Interna- 
tional Code of Signals for the nse. of all 
Nations.*' Special signal stations have, 
with the approval of the Government, 
been established on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom at Aldborough, Brid- 
lington, Flamborough Head, Grimsby, 
Yarmoath (Norfolk), Broadstairs, Deal, 
Dover, Dungeness, Yarmouth (Isle of 
Wight), St. Catherine's Point (Isle of 
Wight), Prawle Point (near the Start), 
the Lizard, Penzance, the Scilly Islands, 
Roche's Point (Queenstown), Holyhead, 
and Caldy Island (Tenby). Reports of 
ships passing are forwarded also for 
publication in the Shipping Gazette from 
the Straits of Sunda, Straits of Messina, 
Gibraltar, St. Helena, Cape Point (Cape 
of Good Hope), Heligoland, Elsinore, 
Sulina (Danube), Palais (Belleisle), and 
some other places, and arrangements 
have been made with the respective 
foreign Governments for reporting all 
British vessels passing Oxo (Christan- 
sand), Skagen, and Hirtshals (north of 
Jutland), and the signal stations on the 
coast of Portugal. In order to facilitate 
commerce, the Lords of the Admiralty 
have directed officers commanding Her 
Majosty*8 ships tp report every merchant 
vessel signalled or spoken at sea by the 
International Code, and to forward, at 
the earliest opportunity, such infor- 
mation to England, when it will be pub. 
lished in the Shipping Oazette. A Code 
List, to enable officers at signal stations 
on shore and masters of ships at sea to 
signal and report passing vessels, has 
been published as an appendix to the 
International Code, and applications for 
the allotment of code signals must be 
made to the Registrar-General of Ship- 
ping and Seamen. . 
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REWARDS FOR SAYING LIFE AT SEA. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c. 

For the SShipwrecked 2£a/riners* Society. 



Church Lawtord, near 
BuGBT. — ^Offerings in Parish 
Ghnrch^per Bev. David Wan- 
ohope (Life Gov) 6 4 6 

Ipswich. — Donaticm from 
the " Odd PellowB and Fores- 
ter's Fdte Committee/' per 
H. Stevena, Esq. (Treaamrer) 20 

KiRKWALii. — Sermon in 
U. P. Church, per Rev. David 
Johnston 3 

Lerwick. — Sermon inWea- 
leyan Chapel, per Bev. Thoa. 
H. HoweU 2 14 

London. — ^Prooeeds of Lec- 
ture by Thoa. 0. Brown, Esq., 
at Wellington Hall, Islington, 
Lord Wm. Lennox presiding, 
and Wm. Lovell, Esq. (Viait- 
iug Secretary) attending to 
explain the objects of the 

Society 4 9 3 

Two sermons at St. Peter^s 
Church, ComhUl, by Bev. 
Horace Roberts, D.D. (Life 
Mem.) 8 12 9 

Thefollowing contributions 



of £20 and upwards have 
been received during the past 
quarter, viz. : 

Thos. Bradberry, Esq 25 

Mrs. B. Wood 20 

The following Legacies 
have been announced or re- 
ceived : — 

Bev. C. F. Beynon, of Chel- 
sham 250 

F. H. Gamer, Esq., of Teign- 
mouth 19 19 

Capt. Bobert Gibson, B.N., 
of Lancaster 100 

Miss Caroline Turner, of 

Sun^ury 1000 

Sheerness . — The ship's 
company of H.M.S. ' Colum- 
bine,' being the profits firom 
their Canteen Fund, for the 
widows and orphans of Ship, 
wrecked Mariners, per Lieut. 
GiUies,B.M.L.I. (Hon. Agent) 7 

WiLLiTON. — Proceeds of an 
entertainment(Thos.Hawkes, 
Esq., in the chair) per Thos. 
H. Bisdon, Esq. 4 5 3 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards were granted dur. 
ingthe past quarter by the Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society, viz : — 

March 27. — Captain Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P. in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Bev. 
T. A. Gtoode, Church Missionaty at Chan- 
nel, Newfoundland, applying for a reward 
for two. fishermen, John White and 
Samuel Yam, who had most courageously 
risked their lives in saving the crew of 
the bark ' Bivoli, ' which was totally 
wrecked at Dock Island. The captain 
sighted alight at midnight, and conclud- 
ing it was St. Paul's, altered ths ship's 
ooor^e to round Cape North, but soon 



after she was dashed among the rooks on 
Newfoundland, and in less than two hours 
she waa left in her bare ribs, to which the 
crew clung or lashed themselves, " cry- 
ing every man to his God," until they 
were rescued. The rev. gentleman 
saya : " I waa preaent at the time, and I 
hope I ahall not again witneas such a 
maddening, sickening sight. The whole 
of the ship's crew were perishing fast, 
till, when the cries for help could no 
longer be endured, these twoliirave fisher- 
men got into a little fiat boat, which was 
instantly dashed ashore on the top of the 
breakers. They soon, however, succeeded 
in getting aline from the wreck, an4inl6fl 
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than twenty minutes all hands were saved. 
He also drew the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the wreck of the ' Pace P., * 
stranded at Gape Aogaille, near Cad Boy, 
from whioh one of the sailors jumped 
with a small line, and attempted to swim 
ashore, bat sank exhausted by the waves, 
when his brother George Goode, and his 
servant, John Frank, rushed into the 
maddened surf, and hauled the poor fel- 
low ashore, after the boat was smashed 
and two men nearly lost, George Goqde 
was under water when he oaught 



the line, as the wares knocked him 
down. 

It being early morning in the month of 
October in Kewfoundland, and the cap- 
tain and crew Italians, made the rescue 
all the more difficult and praiseworthy. 
Therey. gentleman also pleaded for two 
destitute sailors' widows and their fami- 
lies. It was unanimously resolved to 
grant the two fishermen, John White and 
Samuel Yam, the sum of £8^ Mr. George 
Goode and his servant, John Frank, each 
a framed testimonial, and the widows £5. 



RBWABDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



Tbjs Jabilee meeting of the friends of 
the Eoyal National Lifeboat Institution 
was held on the 26th March at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, His 
Grace the Bake of KoaTHUMBERLAND, 
P.O., D.C.L., Presidentof the Institution, 
in the chair. The meeting was influen- 
tially and numerously attended. 

The Noble Chaibman, in opening the 
prooeedings, said that it was now 
fifty years since this Institution first took 
its origin, from the efforts of Sir William 
Hillary, residing on the Isle of Man, 
whose efforts were seconded from time 
to time by many philanthropistR, as a 
means of alleviating the accidents to 
whioh the seafaring population of this 
country are exposed. He did not believe 
that any special appeal was necessary 
on behalf of this Society, because it 
had established itself in the affections 
of the nation, its merits were acknow- 
ledged, and it had received universal 
applause. (Cheers.) 

Mr. B. Lbwis, Secretary of the Institu- 
tioD, read the Annual Report, which 
oommenced by stating that the Commit- 
tee of the Institution had once more the 
satisfaction to present their Annual Be- 
port ; and they had special gratification 
ia doing so from the circumstance that 
this was the jubilee year of the Society, 
it having been first established in 1824. 
For many years afterwards it devoted 



the limited funds at its disposal to the 
bestowal of honorary and pecuniaxy re- 
wards to boatmen and others who were 
the means of saving shipwrecked persons, 
and to occasional grants of money to 
local associations towards tfie purchase 
and repair of lifeboats. In 1850 a 
f^esh impetus was given to the great 
national work of the Society, and it then 
undertook the establishment of lifeboat 
stations round the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. From that period it had 
steadily progressed in the enlargement 
of its sphere of operations ; and on its 
jubilee anniversary it stood in the proud 
position of having placed efficient lifeboat 
establishments wherever they were as 
yet needed, and it had the large number 
of 239 lifeboats on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Islands. 
Since the last Report, fourteen new life- 
boats had been placed on the coast. Dur- 
ing the past year the S:;ciety's boats had 
saved the lives of 471 persons, nearly all 
under circumstauces of peril that would 
have precluded any ordinary boats from 
venturing out to sea. 

During the past year twelve silver 
medkls, twenty-one votes of thanks in- 
scribed on vellum, and £2,026, had been 
granted by the Society for saving 471 
lives by lifeboats, and 197 lives by fishing 
boats and other means. The number of 
lives saved from its first establishment to 
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the present time, either by its lifeboats 
or bj special exertions, for whioh it had 
granted rewards, was 22,153. Sinoe the 
date of the formation of the Institntion 
it had voted 91 gold and 844 silyer 
medals for saving life, besides pecnniarj 
rewards to the amomit of about £42,000. 
The efforts of the Board of Trade in the 
maintenance and extension of the rocket 
apparatus on the coast of the United 
Kingdom were unceasing. 

Many gratifying donations and legacies 
received during the past year were grate- 
fiiUy acknowledged. The total amount 
of receipts in that period had been 
£81,740 Os. 8d. ; of that sum £6,030 Is. 
was the result of special gifts to defray 
the cost of ten lifeboats. The expendi. 
ture, including liabilities, had amounted 
to £25,373 128. 7d. In conclusion, the 
Oommittee observed that the great and 
national work in which the Institu- 
had been engaged during the past fifty 
years was extending every year. Pos- 
sessing a noble fleet of 239 splendid 
lifeboatp,. perfectly equipped, the Insti. 
tution appealed with renewed confidence 
for sympathy and support, and its man- 
aging committee believed that so long 
as the Institution could show in the 
future, as it had shown in the past, that it 
was earnestly and efficiently carrying out 
the great and philanthropic work it had 
undertaken, its trustful expectation of 
continued and increased support would 
be nobly responded to by an enlightened 
and generous public. 

The Report having been moved and 
unanimously adopted, the resolutions in 
furtherance of the objects of the Insti- 
tntion were moved and seconded by 
various gentlemen, and the proceedings 
then terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the noble Chairman. 

The following were the rewards granted 
during the past quarter : — 

April 2. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.E.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The Wells lifeboat had saved the 
orew of five men from the schooner 
' Harie,' of St Valery-en-Caux, which 



was wrecked at Wells East Polnt,i& a 
gale firam north-east and heavy sea. The 
Beaton Carew lifeboat had brought 
ashore eleven of the orew of the steamer 
« Bamborough,' of North Shields, 
stranded at the mouth of the Tees in a 
gale of wind and high sea, accompanied 
by snow showers. The North Deal Hie* 
boat had gone to the assistance of the 
schooner ' Eliza Cornish* of Sunderland, 
which had driven on the Goodwin Sandg 
in a heavy sea. At the request of the 
master, the lifeboat men rendered their 
assistance towards getting the vessel off 
the Sands, and, happily,asthetideflowed, 
they were eventually enabled to get her 
clear, and she was afterwards taken to a 
safe anchorage in the Downs. The Skeg- 
ness lifeboat had also rendered aanst- 
ance to the distressed sloop ' New Sagle' 
of Grimsby ; and the Girvan lifeboat had 
saved the crew of three men of the 
schooner ' Industry, ' of Girvan, wi'ecked 
on the bar off that place, a shore boat 
having previously failed in an effort to 
get off through the surf to the rescue of 
the shipwrecked. 

The second service clasp of the Insti* 
tution was voted to Mr. William Taylor, 
chief officer of Her Majesty's Coastgoard 
at Dunny Cove, county Cork, in aoknow* 
lodgment of his gallant services in pnt« 
ting off in the Coastguard gig, and assist* 
ing to save the crew of seven men of 
the wrecked brigantine ' Harriet TTil' 
liams, ' of Llanelly. 

The thanks of the Society were alio 
passed to Mr. Z. Granger, chief officer 
of Coastguard at Courtmacsherry, and to 
the Bev, T. McCarthy, together with 
£3 10s. to seven other men for bringinS 
ashore the crew, four in number, of the 
cutter * St. John,' of Cork, which was 
in distress in Broad Strand Bay. 

The thanks of the Institution were also 
presented to Mr. John Nicholson, &rmer, 
Kidsdale, N.B., and his sod, and to Cap- 
tains Thorborn and M' Queen, for their 
services in assisting to save the crew of 
five men of the stranded schooner ' Scot* 
tish Lass,' of Holyhead. Payments to the 
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amoant of £950 wen likewise made on 
different lifeboat establishxiients. 

Hay 7. — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.E.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The 'Fishguard' No. 1 lifeboat had 
bronght safely ashore the crews, num- 
bering twelve men, of the schooners 
<J. T. S., ' of Barrow, and *Qem * of Fad- 
stow, and the smack ' JA&nj^* of Aber- 
doTey, and had also sared the distressed 
sobooner ' Sqoirrel,'of Aberystwith, and 
her crew of five men. In addition to a 
reward of £27 to the < Fishguard' life- 
boat men, the thanks of the Institu- 
tion, insoribed on vellum, were voted to . 
Captain W. Harries, Mr. W. Jenkins, and 
Mr. J. G. Annal ; and the special thanks 
to Mr. T. Carter, Mr. C. B. Brown, and 
Captain D. G^rge, for their kind and 
valuable co-operation. 

The Newbiggin and Whitby lifeboats 
had rendered valuable assistance to the 
crews of several fishing cobles which 
were in imminent danger during severe 
weather. The 'New Quay' (Cornwall) 
lifeboat had, under very gallant circum- 
stances, taken off and safely landed at 
St. Agnes the crew of nineteen men and 
a pilot fi?om the dismnfeted ship ' Ghiten- 
bnrg, ' of Hamburg, and had eventually 
assisted that vessel into Falmouth Har- 
bour. Tho Clovelly lifeboat had bronght 
ashore the crew of four men of the ketch 
* Minnie, ' of Bideford, which was in dis- 
tress off that place ; and the ' Thorp ' and 
'Southwold' lifeboats had gallantly 
saved the crew of twelve men and the 
pilot from the barque ' Alma,' of Tons- 
berg, which was wrecked on the Size- 
well Bank in a gale from the N.£. A 
reward of £7 was granted in considera- 
tion of the gfood service rendered by six 
fishermen, who put off in their boat and 
saved five men from a boat capsized near 
Malin Head, Donegal, in a westerly gale 
on the 24th ult. 

Payments to the amount of £3,010 
were likewise ordered to be made on 
different lifeboat establishments. 

* June 4 — Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.B.S., T.F., in the chair. 



The St. Andrew's lifeboat was in- 
stnunental last month in saving six per- 
sons from the schooner ' Anna,' of D^'am- 
men, Norway, which went on the East 
Sands, in St. Andrew's Bay, and became 
a total wreck, during a north-easterly 
gale. The Bamsay lifeboat, * Two Sisters,' 
had also rendered important service to 
the distressed yacht 'Kilda,' whose cable 
had parted during strong wind and in 
a rough sea. With the aid of the life- 
boat, the yacht and those on board were 
taken safely into harbour. The Barmouth 
lifeboat had also been afioat this week 
to a large full-riggedship, whichhad been 
on St. Patrick's Causeway. Fortunately 
the vessel, which proved to be the 'Byet- 
son,' of Yarmouth, (N.), was extricated 
from her dangerous position with the aid 
of a steam- tug. 

The silver medal of the Institution 
and its thanks inscribed on vellum were 
granted to Mr. Michael Lang^ and Mr. 
Thomas McCombie, the first and second 
officers of the steamer ' Princess Alex- 
andra,' belonging to the Comipissionersof 
Irish Lighthouses, together with a re- 
ward of £20 to fourteen men who had put 
offwith theminthe steamer^sg^gandcut- 
ter,and saved three of the crew of the brig 
' Hampton,' of Dublin, which was wrecked 
on the Bull Sand, in Dublin Bay, during a 
heavy gale from the W.S. W. on the 18th 
of April last. The thanks of the Institu- 
tion inscribed on vellum were voted to 
Mr. W. Daish, Inspecting Officer of H.M. 
Coastguard at Ballyheige, Ireland, and 
£13 to ten Coastguardsmen under his 
orders, for their services in assisting to 
save the crew of the* wrecked barque 
Mangolia, of Cbristiania, on the 28th of 
March ; also the thanks of the Institution 
inscribed on vellum and £2 to Mr. 
Martin Kennedy, lighthouse-keeper, at 
Ballinacourty, Ireland, for saving the 
master of tho schooner * Morning Star, ' 
of Dublin, which was wrecked near the 
lighthouse on the 10th of February. 

Payments amounting to upwards of 
£1,100 were also ordered to be made 
on different lifeboat establishments. 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



It 



Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY widows trust IN ME."— JeREMIAH XLIX- 11. 



statement of Relief afforded hy the " 8hip\vrecked Mariners' Society" to Fishemm 
a/nd Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, cmd to the Widows, Orvhans^ 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned, ^c, between the Ist March, 1874, and 9ltt 
May, 1874. 



NoTs.— In the following tables H stands for maiiner, whether of the Royal Nary, Traosport, 
or Merchant Benrice; MAC master mariner; A apprentice : F flaherman: PB pilot and boit- 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The flgnres following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agenoy where it was gi^en. 



£ 8. d. 
11 K, 2 MM, 4 W, 

6 O, 1 AP, 1 

PB 63 London, 

4M,8F 15 9 4,Aherdeen. 

IM, lAP 1117 6 Aherystwith, 

IM, 1MM,1W, 

3 O 14 16 3 Amlwch. 

.IM, IF 4 OAppledore. 

IW, 4 15 10 Arbroath, 

IF 1 5 OAvoch, 

IW, 3 12 7 6 Banff, 

IM 110 Bangor{Wal€$) 

IF 3 2 B Barnstaple, 

7F,1PB 14 8 OBaara, 

IF 8 8 GBenbecula, 

W, 10 11 17 6 Berwick. 

MM, 1 W U 12 6 Bideford. 

IMM 3 5 Blalceney. 

5 M, 1 MM, 4 W 

6 63 17 GBlyth, 

IM 2 7 6 Bo*nes3. 

IF 2 5 Braunton, 

2 MM 4 12 Q Bridgwater, 

2PB 115 OBHdport, 

IW, 10 9 12 SBrightlingsea 

IPB 3 12 ^Bristol, 

3M \,... 6 10 OBrixham, 

IM 1 18 Broadstairs. 

2M, 6F 17 15 6 Buckie. 

1 W, 6 F 18 15 Bun-avoe. 

3 M, 2 W, 3 O... 10 17 (5 Cardiff. 

2 M, 1 MM 5 6 Cardigan. 

1 M, 2 W, 2 0... 19 15 CoUliester. 

IM 3 Cork. 

1 W, 1 0, 4 PB 15 8 6 Deal. 

2M 4 Dinas Cross. 

1 W, 1 O 8 DcugUnl.qfM. 

lAP 8 10 ODoi-er. 

1M,1MM, IW, 

10 15 10 Dundee, 



£ B. 

IM, 2MM 5 17 

4 F ... 6 3 
1 M,"2MM,i'w^ 

10 15 18 

4PB 10 10 

6 M, 2 W, 7 O, 

2PB 45 8 

1 AP 4 

IMM 2 6 

IM, IMM 3 12 

IMM 1 15 

IM, 4F 14 3 

IMM 2 12 

3 M, 2 W, 1 O 

1 AP 19 7 

IPB 4 6 

1W,40 6 

1W,5 0. lAP 19 8 
6 M, 2 W, 5 0, 

1 AP .. 87 17 

2M,2MM,1W 22 10 

4M,2MM 19 17 

IM 2 

IW 8 6 

IF 5 

3 F 1 10 

2 M, 6 W, 7 O 40 8 

lAP 4 

IM, 3PB 9 

1 MM, 8 W, 210 89 7 

4W,30 32 8 

1 W,10 11 11 

IPB 1 15 

1 MM, 2 W, 2 
lAP 28 3 

2 M, 2 W, 4 O, 
lAP, 6P ... 32 

1M,2W, 8 85 2 

2M 8 16 

6M,1W 16 14 



d. 

6 D\iwiiei. 
4i DwvrosvMss. 

9 Exmouth 
Eyemouth. 

9 Falmouth. 
O Fetlar, 
OFUnt, 

6 Fowesf' 
FramUod^- 
10 Frazerhirgh. 
6 Oarmmtth, 

6 Glasgow, 
Chnmton. 
Gravesend. 
9 Greemiich. 

6 Qrimsby. 
Ouemsey. 
6 Hartlepool. 
Harvnch. 
Hayle. 
Q Hillsioieh 
Hoylake. 
9HvU. 
Hunstanton, 
In verness. 
6 Ipsioich 
9 Jersey. 
3 KiTieardine. 
KirkwaU, 

9 Leith. 

6 Lerwick. 
6 Limekilns, 
OLUUaeafto*' 
OLwerfooL 



atusf to FiBHintitis. and itABonuts, kto. 
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1M,1W,30... 16 17 
2 M, 2 W, 3 O, 
lAP, IF ... 35 7 

1 W, 4 O, 1 PB 21 10 

2F 4 17 

IW, lO 6 17 

IMM 2 

IF 2 17 

IW 4 5 

6W,60 76 13 

2F 6 5 

2M 4 15 

2 M, 1 W, 2 PB 10 17 

1M,1AP 8 

1M,1W 12 12 

2M, IMM 6 12 

10 M, 8 MM, 

13 W, 18 O, 

lAP, 2PB...138 11 

2W ." 12 16 

1M,3MM,1W, 

10 19 1 

3 M, 1 W, 5 O 23 6 
1M,2W, 10... 18 7 

IMM 3 7 

IMM 2 

aM,llP 24 8 

3M, 2MM 8 7 

1M,1MM 6 6 

IM 4 5 

1W,40 6 10 

IW,10. 5 6 

2W 15 10 

1 M, 2 W, 2 O 31 17 



d. 
6LlaneUy, 

6 LowesUtft. 
Lynn. 
6 Lythwm. 
6Miedu#. 
Mevagissey, 
6 ifinehedd, 
OMisOey, 
9 Montrose. 
Mosshank. 
Newccbstle. 
6 Newport [M.) 
NeiopoH (P.) 
6 New Quay {wS 
6 NewQuayiC.) 



8 N. ahieUUt. 
Padatow. 

3 Penzance. 
3 Peterhead. 
6 Plymouth. 
6 PortDinorwic 
PortinUaen. 
6 Reawick. 
6 Rochester. 
R, Hood* 8 B, 
Rvmxom, 
8t Andretoe, 
3 Sandwich. 
Scalloway. 
6 Scarhoro*. 



B 8. 

33 M, 1 MM. 

3PB 33 17 

IMM, 2 W, 60, 

2AP, IF 25 2 

2 MM 1 1 

IW, 2 13 2 

IMM 1 16 

lWi20 6 16 

24 M, 2 MM, 

17 W, 33 O, 

1 AP, 1 F ...262 8 

1 W, 1 AP 14 

2W,40 12 8 

IW 5 

1M,1MM 8 7 

2W,80 10 16 

10 M, 4 MM, 

15 W, 8 O, 

lAP 141 

1 W 1 10 

IM, 2MM, IF 9 
1 AP 4 10 

1 M, 1W,30, 3 F 26 6 

IMM, 2 8 17 

2F 8 

2M, 4W,40... 49 1 

2 M, 3 W, 3 

1 AP 82 10 

IM, 1MM,1AP 16 6 

3F 5 5 

2M, IW 12 2 

5M,1MM,2W, 

2 0, 1 AP ... 24 17 
1 AP 5 10 



d. 



SSciUy. 

6 Shoreha/m. 
Sheemess. 
6 Sidmouth. 
Silloth. 
SoVva. 



9 S. Shieilds, 
Southwold. 
9 Staithes. 
Stockton. 
6 Stomdtoay* 
3 StroTrmess. 



SwnderUvnd, 
Swomsea. 
Thwso. 
Troon. 
Voe. 

6 WarhwoHh* 
WhaXswj, 
8 If /i»%. 

Whiteha/wn, 
Whitstalle. 
Wick. 
6 Wivenhoe. 

6 YarmiyuXh(^N.) 
TarmtmJtklqfW. 



SuHiURT ov BsLivr DTOINO THK PAST QuABTSB. — Wiclows, 150 ; OrpbaDfl, 220 J 
Aged Parents, 26 ; Master Mariners, 61 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 200; Fi^er- 
men, 73 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 28 ; Shipwrecked persons— Sabscribers, 268, and 
Kon-Subsoribeni, 461: in all, 1,467 persons reUered, at an expense of 

£3,U0 6s.4d.!! 



A LxoHtHouss IN A Storm. — The Western Morning News publishes a de- 
scription of the terrible predicament of the lighthouse-keepers on Bishop's Kock 
during a recent hurricane, the Tiolence of which is described as being fearful. 
The Bishop's Hock lighthouse is erected on a rock beyond the Scilly Islands 
far out in the Atlantic. It was struck by enormous waves in quick succession, 
each causing a noise like the discharge of cannon, and making the massive 
stone building rock to and fro, so that every article fell away from its place. 
One fearful sea broke the great lens in several pieces, and another smashed 
tlie cylinders of the square light, while sand from the bottom, 30 fathoms deep* 
was found heaped upon the lighthouse gallery. The keepers had a narrow 
escape. 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



« 



There is sorrow on the SEA.''-^eREMiAH xlix. 28 



Thi Crews of the foUowing Vessels^ vsrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea^ Tiave been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the "Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society," between the 1st March, and Slst May, 1874. 



Vesiers Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Arab 


Penzance 
Aberystwith 
Newcastle 
lirerpool 
S. Shields 
Canuunron 
Aberdeen 

Wick 
St. Ives 
Newquay 
Greenock 

N. Shields 
Southampton 
London 
S. Shields 
Yarmouth 
liverpool 


£s. d. 
1 12 


Adoram 


1 17 6 


^. T^. Denham . . , ,, 


8 19 


Arracan 


6 17 6 


Affiance 


7 10 


Athalift 


12 6 


Arthur 


8 10 


Altrt 


10 


'^Arethnsa 


16 


Alert 


16 


tAracan 


1 15 


Bloomer 


1 15 


Bamborongh 


7 8 6 


Belvedere 


2 9 




1 18 


Balkam 


18 


Bluejacket 


4 


Bordelaise 


1 10 



Vessel's Name. 



tChas. Gray 

Commerce 

Catalina 

Countess Bussell ... 

Clara 

Comnbia 

Clifford 

Bevonvale 

Excelsior 

Enteiprise 

Eliza Young 

E. A. Cartington 

Excel 

Eleanor Isabella 

Frank Younger 

Flora del Mar 

Fram 



Port. 



Penryn 
Donaghadee 

Genoa 

London 
Aberdeen 

Cardiff 
London 

London 
Guernsey 
Antwerp 

Guernsey 

Swansea 

Shieldil 

Picton, N.S. 

Tonsbnxg 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ B. d. 

112 
2 7 

2 10 
8 7 
015 

3 
7 

5 
2 

10 
5 10 
3 17 
5 15 
18 6 
6 
2 9 



2 
1 
8 
1 



* The Weymouth asoit reports (80 April) that 
this Tessel was in colluion during a fog, and ei|[ht 
hwods went down in* her. She was kiaded with 
raisins, and bound to Nantes. The snrrivors were 
transferred to the 8S. * Albatross/ and landed at 
Portland to-day. 

t The seoond mate of the ' Aracan/ of Green- 
ock, reported this vessel was burnt on the 17th 
February, in the Arabian Sea, and that his boat's 
crew were thirty-two days at sea, and twelve days 
without food, when picked up by the SS. * City of 
Manchester,* and taken to Calcutta. Another boat 
was twenty-nine days at sea, and arrived at MaU- 
bar; and the captam's boat was also picked up. 

X On the 1st Mardi Captain J. B. James and the 
crew of the schooner * Cbarles Grav,' of Penryn, 
bound ^ from Coruona to Falmoutli, with forty- 
eiftht bullocks, were landed at Plymouth, the ship 
having stranded at Saintes under circumstances 
narrated below. The ' Charles Grav * left Corunna 
on the 12th Febnury, a strone gale blowing, the 
course steered being N.E., under square canvas, 
the fore and aft canvas being furled, in.order to 
enable the vessel to make good a N.E. coarse. 

How the ship got into the pKraition she afterwards 
did it is impossible to coigectare, because the 
coarse steered should have taken her thirtv miles 
clear of the spot at which she stranded. The first 
land sighted was Bee du Baz, bearing N.E., distant 
aboat nine miles. When Captaiw James found 
himself in this position he immediately took every 
precaution to dear the Saintes reef ; but rain came 
on, and the wind suddenly oeased, the tide at the 



time setting to N.N.E., running at about 
knots an hour. This drifted the 'Charles Gray' 
on to the reef, over which she went at 9.80 p.m. 
on Sunday, the 16tb, afterwards drifting out. The 
water at ihis place was so deep that the andiort 
were of no avail. On striking she carried awav 
her rudder and started her stempoet, whiea 
caused the water to rush into the hold it floods. 
The men then took to the pumps, where they re- 
mained for thirteen hours, becoming thoroughly 
exhausted, and the water, notwithstanding ueir 
eflTorts, gaining tight inches an hour. The ship 
now became unmanageable, and the eiew peremp- 
torily demanded to leave the ship. TheSS. 
'Scorpio,' of London, which was passing near at the 
time, sent a lifeboat, which picked up the five un- 
fortunate men and took them on to Char^nte, 
where they were landed on the 17th. The captau 
of the ' Scorpio ' refused to take the vessel in tow 
to Brest, in consequence, as he stated, of the 
weather being so heavy ; but Captain James states 
that had he not lost his rudder, he could hare 
taken the ' Charles Gray * into Brest or some other 
port of safety, the wind l>eariog at the time direct^ 
mto Brest. Whilst at Charante they were takea 
care of by the Consul, and remamed there until 
thev were taken on board the S3 ' Oasain,' Captua 
Phillips, of Bristol, which was boutad to Ptymoath. 
Whilst on board, Captain James and the crew re* 
celved every care and attention at the hands ef 
Captain Phillips. Th^ were taken to the SaUois' 
Home bv the Hon. Agent of this Soete^, sad 
afterwards sent to their nomes. 



BBLtlF TO lUUFWAXOKBO OBBWfll, 
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YmmI'i Name. 



*Furness Abbey . 

Firefly 

Gem 

Opiflin 

Qrey Kiurth* 

OaUlee 

Harriet Williamfl. 

Harbottle 

Wa 



Italian Sirque 

Impalae 

Jeannle Armatrong . 

Janet DalgUsh 

Jones Brothera 

James Duxmett 

Kordelm 

Krona Prixoe 

lioie 

Lnrdliyona 

Lindisfome 

Lara 

Lire Oak 

I«eader 

Little SuHwannah.... 

Uxile 

Laura , 

Maraie 

Meliia 

Mary 

Mary Aim 

Minniehaha 

Marq. of Wellington 

Markwell 

Maratina 

llargaret and Mary . . 
NeUon 



Port. 



BaiTOw 
London 
Tain 
N. Shields 

Shields 

Uanelly 

Newcastle 

St. John's 



Glasgow 

Newport 

Thurso 

Windsor, X.S. 

Hamburg 

Swansea 

Grimsby 

Blyth 

Oamanron 

Yannouth,U.S 

Colchester 
Norway 

Glasgow 

Perth 

liverpool 

St. Andrews 

Hartlepool 

Glasgow 

Yarmouth 



Amount 
of relief. 



£ s. d. 

7 10 
6 16 6 

1 10 
6 8 6 
6 6 

2 11 6 

8 6 
6 8 6 
11 6 
15 
10 
15 
8 10 
8 
6 6 
16 
18 
2 
5 
15 
2 16 8 
12 
5 
4 2 6 

8 
8 18 

1 18 

2 10 
1 16 
1 1 

IS 
1 
2 
21 1 6 
8 6 
4 












6 













6 



Yesaera Name. 



Naomi... 

Nomad 

Orion 

Onward 

Ouse 

Pantaloon 

Princess Somarwatty 

Peace 

Penelope 

tQueen Xliaabeth . 

tQoickStep 

Bose 

Bomala 

Aed Jacket 

Bosa Bonheur | 

Regent 

Star 

Supply 

San Antonio 

Sarah 

Sir Wm. Stainer .... 

Sir Robert Peel 

Thomaa 

Tubal Cain 

Thistle 

Triton 

Union 

Yolunteer 

Vlrgllia 

Victor 

Volte 

Walter Johnstone . 
William Canning..., 

Wooaung 

Zarah 

Zelda 



Port. 



Ramaey, I.M 

InTemeas 

Whitby 

Whitotoble 

Sunderland 

N. Shielda 

Bombay 

Blyth 

Teionmoath 

Cuaagow 

lirerpool 

Youghal 

Arbroath 

Brlxham 

Dartmouth 

liverpool 

London 

Stornaway 

Genoa 

Bristol 

Maryport 

Tonsburg 

Whitby 

Belfast 

HuU 

Cardigan 

Portsoy 

Sunderland 

N. Shielda 

Wick 

Swansea 

CamaxTon 

London 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 



Amoimt 
ofreUet 



£ B. d. 

12 6 
2 
8 

7 10 
4 

8 8 
8 

15 
4 6 
7 7 
6 18 
2 18 
4 18 

1 5 

2 4 
2 
1 1 

18 

1 10 

5 


o 





1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
10 

8 



7 







6 
















7 10 
6 




5 
6 



1 18 
1 4 
7 2 
18 

12 

1 15 
4 5 

84 • 




6 



4 




9 



*The Hon. Agent at Sohra reports (36 April) 
that this Teasel left Swansea for Garston, with 
copper ore, on the 24ih mst., and prooeeded till 
aboat midnight, when she atnick on a roekp sup* 
posed to be Qie Bishops, near Ramsay Island, and 
•aak in about twenty minutea after. The erew 
behaved admbrably, getting out and lowering two 
boats, and earing tnemselres, all effected in the 
most orderly manner, under the direction of the 
Master. One man, who had gone below, had a 
narrow eaeape. When he came on deck the boats 
had gone off from the Tessel, and he had to be 
picked up after Jumping overboard a few minutea 
before tne reaael disappeared. The crew then 



made for the land, pulluig about till davlight, 
when, finding a proper place, they landed at 
Aberpwll, near St. D«nd's, and came to 8 Iva. 

t Queen Elisabeth (S), of Glasgow, from Cal- 
cutta for London, was totally wrecked ontbe Coaat 
of Tarifa; seven pasaengers, chief oiBeer,pur8er 
doctor, and ten of the crew drowned. 

X The agent at Cahirceveen reports (16th April) 
that the ' Quick Step ' was driven on shore by a 
strong gale, under a high mountain, and sank. 
The crew got on the rocka and up the mountain. 
There were Ave aaved. Captain still atOahiree- 
Tcenaick. 



WucK0VTBiE]crGa4iiTSHiP, *BRiTiaH AoMiiAL.'— The * British Admiral,' Capt. J. B. Taylor, 
wu a Liverpool ship, 2,094 tons. She left Liverpool on the 88rd of Keb., and was not far fjrom the com- 

{»letion of her voyage when she met with the disaater which haa rendered her a total wreck and resulted 
n loss of life to newrly all cm board. All that aa at present known about the wreck ia that it oceuired about 
half-way between Van Dieman's Land and Australia. Uf the crew and pasaengers 79 persons perished, 
inelnding the Captain and 1st and 2nd Officers ; 9 were saved, including 4 paasengers. For a new vesael ahe 
appeara to have been particularlv unfortunate, aa thia disaster was the second that had occurred to her 
imee she waa chartered by the white Star I^e finr the run to Melbonme. She first left the Meraey on 
the 7th of January, but in conseonence of becoming dismasted when off Cape Finisterre, on the Utb; she 
had to put back to Liverpool. Sne was dismasted about noon on that day, the wind at the time W.S. W., 
and the sea moderate. Her bowaprit, foretopmast, and foreyard were carried away aimnltaneoualy, with 
svprising suddenness, aa there waa not the least indication of any of the parts being defective. The 
mamtop-gAllantmast waa then secured, and preparation made for aetting up a square foreyard, but before 
the arrangement waa completed the maintopmast snapped like a stick at a place about 6 ft. above the cap, 
and on falling carried away the mizentop-gallantmast and several yards. The crew, however, did thar 
best, and the weather moderating, she succeeded in putting back without aaaistance till off Holyhead, 
where she was taken in to>v by the tug * Fury,' arriviog in the Mersey. Several of the crew received aevere 
iajnhca through the falling of the masts, and one poor fellow, mho was aloft, was drowned. The primary 
cause of the diaaster, it waa then believed, was the breaking of the bobstay. After this she underwent a 
thorough overhauling, and was again ready for sea in about five weeka, leaving on her fatal voyage to 
Melboume on the 83rd Feb. The British Shipowners' Association will sustain a loss of about i(d,000 by 
the wnek of the > easel, and the underwriters will lose upwards of £SO,000. 



« • 



"IT MAY BE SOON,"* 

** RBADSByWhoever thou art^it may be soon, veiy very aoon, that the olodsof the 
Talley shall cover thee, and the worms shall feed on thee. ' Man that is bom 
of a woman is of few days and fall of trouble. He oometh forth like a flower, 
and is cat down ; he fleethalso as a shadow, and oontinaeth not' (Job xiv. 1, 2.) 
Qn the day when thy poor body shall be cold and motionless, the son will shine 
as brightly, the birds will sing as gaily, and men will parsae their different 
objects with as much earnestness as when thou wast fall of youth, and health, 
and spirits. Few, yery few, will ever think of thee ; and even from the minds 
of those few soon wilt thou pass away and be forgotten. 

** Header, ' after death is the judgment.' Thou must appear before the jndg' 
ment-seat of Christ. And yet, perhaps, thou hast to this moment lived u 
careless about thy soul as if thou hadst none. It may be thou hast gone on, day 
after day, week after week, month after month, yea, perhaps year after year, as 
unconcerned about its eternal state as if hell was a tale and eternity a trifle. 
Death may be near at hand, Jiow near thou knowest not. It might be this honr, 
this moment ; but should it be this moment, where would thy soul be ? 

** Reader, are you prepared to die? Are you reconciled to God ? Can joa 
approach Him as your friend ? Do you love Him as a father ? Do you obey 
Him as a master ? Do you love His Word, His people, and His day ? In vain 
do youprofess to love Him if you do nothing for Him. 

"Are you, like Jesus, going about doing good ? Do you visit the sick, pity 
the poor, and seek the salvation of all around you ? Are you growing in grace ? 
Is the heart hard or soft ? Is Christ precious ? Are you willing to do all He 
bids you-*imitating His example, as well as trusting in His blood? " 



The Countess and her Lost Son.— The romantic and melancholy stoiy of 
the death of Lord George Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, who was lost 
at sea three years ago while serving under an assumed name as mate on 
board an American merchant ship, has just been recalled to mind by the 
announcement that his mother, the Countess of Aberdeen, has sent a donation 
of 300 dollars to the American Seamen's Society, at Boston, for the porobase 
of books for the use of sailors. Daring his wanderings the young nobleman 
kept up a constant correspondence with his mother, and in some of his letters 
he spoke with admiration of the Society to which she has now sent this gift in 

memory of him. 

- » 

♦ This leaflet wag compiled by the late Earl of Aberdeen, better known as Lord 
Haddo, and looked over in proof by him on the day he died, March 2l8t, l^- 
His lordahip waa a member of the Committee of the Shipwrecked Mariners* Societr, 
and presided at one of its annusJ meetings. 



No. LXXXrV. OCTOBER, 1874. Vol. XXI. 

THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

[Continued from page 124.) 

H£ Ban of Eogland's naval gtary bad been for Bome time 
obscured ; and tbe triumphs of the early part of the career of 
Edward III. form a humiliating contrast to the diaaaters 
which began towards its c]0Ee, and contiuaed daring tbe 
vhole reign of his sncceBsor. The English fleet, ander the 
^ Bail of Pembroke, was defeated off Bochelle, in 1372, by the 

Spaniards with superior force, and after an obstinate resistance 
they boarded and carried Pembroke's ship, and made him and his com- 
panions prisoners. 

The defeat of tbe Earl of Pembroke was attended by more important 
consequences than the capture of many ships and troops, for historianB 
ascribe to it the loss of Gdenne ; and it was long before England conld 
again cope with her enemies at sea. 

The following able comparison is drawn, by a modem-writer, of the Ivj 
leading characters of Edward's reign : — " We remember, from our childieh 
days, the inspiring names of Cressy and Foietiers ; and, as tbe prodace of 
Bome of our earliest reading, wo retain a vivid impression of the deeds and 
bearing of England's gallant yet gentle prince : in tbe field bearing all 
before him by his valonr ; in the tent, winning all hearts by his conrteons- 

* Abridged bom an nnfiniahed 
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ness ; who attained, even in yonth, to the prndence and gravity of age, 
passed nnhnrt throngh the sednetions of a Conrt at a time when profligaey 
of manners had overspread society like a plagne, and maintained through- 
out a most eventfal and bnsy period, a character without reproach and 
above snspicion, till his premature death disappointed a nation's hopes and 
clouded all its prospects. He was horn and died daring the lifetune of 
Wycliffe ; they ran tjieir race together ; yet who now would think of 
comparing the prince with the subject ? Which name from the long list 
of England's worthies could be best spared ? The one gained for his 
country, at the expense of precious treasure and more precious blood, a 
portion of a foreign empire, which, after expending upon it more blood and 
treasure, was at last yielded or reconquered ; the other made war upon 
enemies that were at the doors and in the homes of his countrymen ; 
dared to question the authority of a Church whose exactions were becoming 
too heavy to be borne, and lifted up his almost solitary protest against its 
tyranny till all Europe heard it, and numbers began to fret beneath the 
yoke. The one shone for his little hour in courtly halls or upon the 
tented plain, but left no legacy behind him but the fame of victories 
achieved in an unrighteous quarrel ; the otheVj as few have done before or 
since, impressed his mind upon the age, and taught men to claim their 
right of inquiring and thinking for themselves in matters of engrossing and 
everlasting interest. The one had captive monarchs in his capital ; the 
other let loose from their long imprisonment the Scriptures, which can 
make men wise unto salvation. The * word of God ' was no longer 
* bound ' ; and when that came forth to light and liberty, a new era 
commenced, the close of which is still hidden in futurity, but which has 
been fruitful already in results of unspeakable value to mankind. The we 
accordingly has a place, and a distinguished place, in history; but the 
name of the other is written on the very hearts, not only of Englishmen, 
but of all throughout the civilised world whose aspirations are most fervent 
for the universal happiness of their race, of all who labour most diligently 
and devotedly to extend the reign of pure and undefiled Christianity. 
God's word comes true ; God's saints are honoured, as , they should be. 
The ' righteous,' and especially the men who advance the cause of 
righteousness, who help to make others righteous — ^these are ' held in 
everlasting remembrance.' " 

The animated linies of the poet Gray well describe the last koors of 
Edward III., and the eventfal reign of his grandson, Richard 11. : 
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" Mighty victor, mighty lord, 

Low on his fnneral conch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye aSord 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled ? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were bom, 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 

" Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Yonih on the prow, and pleasure at the hehn ; 
Begardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects its evening prey." 

A vigorous Government, large fleets, and the resources of this country 
were never more needed than at the accession of King Eichard 11., sur- 
named of Bordeaux, son of the Black Prince ; hut rarely, if ever, was the 
condition of England more deplorahle. The monarch was a child under 
eleven years of age ; his councils were disturbed by personal animosities ; 
his treasuries were completely exhausted ; the English Navy was almost 
annihilated ; hostilities were about to recommence in Scotland ; and his 
powerful enemy, the King of France, having renewed the war, was prepar- 
ing a large expedition to invade the realm. Though the Government was 
aware of the danger, and adopted some measures to meet it, preparations 
for the King*s coronation seem to have occupied as great, if not a greater, 

< 

share of attention, because it was deemed absolutely necessary that a new 
sovereign should be crowned immediately after his accession. 

War with France, with the needlessly profuse expenses of the corona- 
tion, caused a demand for money ; and the Commons procured the appoint- 
ment of persons to control the expenditure. 

The warfare between England and France consisted of desultory expedi- 
tions, ravaging the towns and country near the sea-coast ; they proved 
effectual only in adding to the national guilt and demoralising those who 
engaged in them. 

A well-authenticated instance will show the reader the dreadful results 
of such warfare, even to the country to which the ravagers belong, and 
conveys no desirable picture of the state of things in this period. 

In 1380, Sir John Arundel headed a large body of troops assembled in 
Hampshire, about to proceed upon an expedition against the coast of 
Brittany. They were wind-bound for some time ; and their leader, not 

N 2 
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contented with permitting the military robbing the peasantry of their 
provisions and ill-treating their persons, went to a neighbouring nnnnery 
and required that his knights might be permitted to visit the inmates* 
The Abbess in vain refused ; the civil power did not interfere ; and when the 
troops embarked, they carried with them most of the nuns. A tempest 
arose ; these atrocious ruffians imputed their danger to the Divine dis- 
pleasure, not for their wicked conduct, but because they had on board 
females who were dedicated to sacred services. With this impression they 
cast the helpless victims into the sea. There is no cause for surprise to find 
that the just vengeance of the Almighty pursued the soldiers : the vessels 
were wrecked on the coast of Ireland, where the leader and most of his 
followers perished. 

These worse than fruitless expeditions, with the profusion of the Court, 
rendered supplies of money necessary. The Parliament, in two successive 
years, imposed a poll-tax, which all persons above fifteen years of age were 
to pay, according to their rank, the lowest sum being a groat. This pay- 
ment being evaded, an effort was made to collect it in the eastern counties 
with much severity ; the collectors were encouraged to conduct themselves 
with brutality, especially in the families of the lower classes. 

On the 21st of August, 1877, the French landed without any opposition 
in the Isle of Wight, the inhabitants having, it is said, intended to allow 
part of the enemy to reach the shore, and then, by attacking them, deter 
the remainder; but, if such were their design, it completely failed, for the 
French rushed upon them in such numbers that they took to flight. After 
ravaging the island, the enemy came before the castle, expecting that it 
would surrender ; but they found in Sir Hugh Tyrrel, the Governor, a 
'' spur of incredible sharpness," who boldly encountered them, made great 
slaughter, and forced them to raise the siege. Not thinking it prudent to 
remain near such a '' serpent," the French quitted the island with their 
plunder, having first extorted a thousand marks from the people to save 
their houses from being burnt ; and they were compelled to swear that they 
would not act hostilely against them for one year, if they should return 
within that time. The enemy then proceeded to Winchelsea, and having 
learnt that the Abbot of Battle had arrived there for its defence, they pro- 
posed to him to ransom the town ; but the courageous priest said *' he 
would not buy what he had not lost.'* Irritated by this answer, the French 
invited the Abbot, if he wished to fight, to allow part of his soldiers to 
meet an equal number of theirs ; but he declined, saying that, as he was a 
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churchmani he could not aocept snch a proposal, and that he did not come 
there for the sake of war, bat to preserve the peace of the country. -The 
French then attacked the town, and fought from noon to evenmg, bat 
without success. During the assault they despatched part of their ships to 
Hastings — ^whence the Abbot of Battle had probably drawn most of the 
inhabitants for the defence of Winchelsea — and, finding it nearly empty, they 
set fire to the place. Winchelsea was, however, so gallantly defended, 
that they were obliged to retire ; but the French still kept hovering off the 
coast, and on the 4th of September the clergy were again desired to implore 
heavenly aid against the enemy. 

Parliament met on the drd of October, 1877, and the next day the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chancellor, stated that the principal cause 
of its assembling was the late invasion of the enemy, and the necessity of 
providing for the safety of the realm. The Commons, by their first 
speaker. Sir Peter de la Mare, submitted a long catalogue of grievances, 
the principal of which were the depressed state of chivalry in England, 
which they attributed to its beinjg then held in contempt ; to property, 
which had been nobly gained from the enemy in war, having been unjustly 
seized ; to knightly and all other virtues being ridiculed, and vice honoured 
and advanced, so that no man had then any inducement to act well; 
** whence the kingdom had,'' they said, '< lately suffered great infamy and 
outrage from the enemy in different parts, and would probably suffer more, 
unless God provided a remedy in its Government." The Commons then 
said that when the merchants of the kingdom were the lords and masters, 
and had' the disposition and management of their own ships, the Navy 
was gi*eat and plentiful, that more good ships belonged to one town than 
were now in the whole realm ; and, as their Sovereign was of telider age, 
they prayed the King and the Lords of Parliament for the correction of the 
said^evils, as well as for the salvation of the kingdom, which was in greater 
peril than it had ever before been, to consent to the three measures which 
they proposed. The Commons afterwards renewed the request which had 
been often before made — that ships should not be forfeited as deodands in 
case any of their crews were accidentally drowned ; and they were told 
that the King would relieve all special complaints, ** saving alims his 
regality/' To their petition that, inasmuch as great mischief h3|, from 
clivers causes, befallen the Navy, the King would be pleased to consult 
those persons who knew most on the subject, with a view of providing a 
remedy, he replied that he would do what his great council considered best. 
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A trace having been concluded with], France, which was to endure from 
the 26th of January until the 1st of October, 1884, and in which Scot- 
land was soon after included, was prolonged to the 1st of May in the 
ensuing year. There were few natal transactions for fifteen months. 
Among the persons appointed Conservators of this trace were the two Ad- 
mirals. It was, however, soon broken by a barge of Dieppe capturing a 
ship belonging to York off Great Yarmouth, with a cargo worth £1,000; 
and on the 17th of April the Mayor of Southampton was directed to seize 
all French vessels in that port by way of reprisal. A payment to Sir 
Thomas Beauchamp, Captain of Carisbrook Castle, in November, shows 
that the Isle of Wight had been recently attacked by the enemy's galleys, 
and that cannon had become a common engine of war. 

The most important event in the years 1885 and 1886 was the intended 
invasion of England by the French, for which object most formidable pre- 
parations were made. In February, 1885, Charles YI., who was then in 
the seventeenth year of his age, and full of military ardour, assembled a 
fleet of six hundred ships at Sluys, under the command of Sir John de 
Yienne, Admiral of France, which was also the rendezvous of an immense 
army. If Walsingham is to be believed, the armament struck terror into 
every class of persons in this country. Even the bravest knights, he 
says, were alarmed ; and none spoke of resistance or of war, but only of 
flight and submission. The Government sought to ward off the blow by 
negotiation, instead of nobly resisting it ; and the Bishop of Hereford, 
Sir William Beauchamp, and others, were sent on the 4th of March with 
the hope of obtaining a peace, under the usual specious pretences of a 
desire to prevent the effusion of blood, and of justifying Eichard's conduct 
and quarrel before all the world. A partial truce for two months was 
agreed to, but which was of advantage only to the enemy, for it enabled 
them to mature their arrangements, and it was stipulated that hostilities 
should not be suspended at sea. Ships were fitted out in all the English 
ports, and a fleet sailed under the command of the two Admirals, who 
were to guard the seas during the summer; but though they firequently 
saw the French fleet, which <' now passed, now mocked them, they dared 
not attack the enemy, being either deterred by fear or prevented by 
internal dissensions.'' 

The pusillanimity of the King's fleet stands in disgraceful contrast to 
the conduct of the sailors of Portsmouth and Dartmouth. << Hired by 
none, bought by none " — ^to use the animated expression of tkt historian 
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of the period, ** bat spurred on by their own valoar and innate courage " 
— ^these gallant mariners proceeded to the Seine with a small force, where 
they captnred four, and sank the same number of French vesSels. Among 
the prizes was the barge of the Sire de Clisson, which was worth 20,000 
florins, and had no equal in size or beauty either in England or France. 

About May, Sir John de Yienne was sent with an army and sixty ships 
to assist the Scots, with the view of drawing the English forces into the 
North, and thereby facilitating Charles' plans of invasion. While De 
Yienne's ships were lying at anchor ofif the coast a gale came on, which 
drove them against each other ; and the English fleet, taking advantage of 
the wind, made many attempts to capture or burn them, but were always 
repulsed by the courage of their crews. As soon as the storm abated, and 
the French ships had weighed, the English flUed a vessel with dry wood, 
pitch, resin, and other combustibles, and, setting her on fire, let her drift 
among the French vessels. At that moment the horizon was covered with 
dens6 clouds, and vivid lightning and heavy thunder struck the enemy's 
sailors and troops with alarm. For some days their ships were unmanage- 
able, and, being driven from place to place, were in the greatest danger. At 
length, however, they succeeded in recovering their station. Many of the 
soldiers having in their terror murmured, saying it was better to return 
home safe and sound than expose themselves to the perils of the stormy 
sea, Sir John de Yienne drew them up on the shore, and, after reanimat- 
ing them by a spirited speech, leapt on board his ship, and being followed 
by the whole of the troops, sailed for Scotland. The French fleet coasted 
with a fair wind along the shores of Flanders and Holland, until they 
came in sight of Scotland, when they made for Edinburgh. An accident 
disturbed the pleasure of their voyage : a young knight. Sir Aubert 
d'Hangest, wishing to display his agility, went aloft completely armed, but 
his feet slipping, he fell overboard, and, from the weight of his armour, 
instantly sank, to the great grief of his companions. Sir John de Yienne, 
it is said, became enamoured of a cousin of the King of Scots, and the 
scandal excited so much displeasure to the monarch and his court, that, to 
avoid assassination, the Admiral and his countrymen embarked secretly 
in their ships, and returned to France about the end of this or early in 
the following year. 

(2b be continued.) 



A SKETCH OF THE HEBKIDES. 

Statistics, thoDgh oertainlj tlie moat concise eiponenta of any Hociety's opera- ■ 
tiona, are, to a large number of readers, more or less wearisome. We propose, 
howeTsr, to give a slight sketch of the Hebrides, as well as of the work 
the Shipwreclied Mariners' Society is engaged in there. 

The incidents referred to are not imaginary, bnt are stated as examples of 
trhat is constantly happening on the shores of these islands. 

Xhe general featores of the landscape may be desaribed as utterly desolate ; 
bnt to eome minds the solitude which ia foond in the remote Highland glens, 
and on the hill-ddes, has a pecnliar charm. Bleak and barren stretches of 
peat-bog, slightly ondolating, and devoid of all bat the scantiest vegetation, 
scattered over with huge rocks and stones ; precipiloos, bare, or nigged stone- 
covered hills; nowhere a tree or shnib of any kind; here and there the 
miserable .looking huts of thofiahing-peiple, all rough stones, roi^h thatcb, 
and flanked by black peat stacks. 



F[SHBRUAK S HOnSE AND PBAT'STACK IN- THE HEBRIDES. 

On the oeoasional strips of vegetation— singularly soft and bright -lookiiig, 
compared with the brown heather— browse a few hardy Highland cattle, with 
rough coats, long horns, and thick short heads, &moiis as beef in sonthem 
markets, bat as yet lean and poor-IooldDg. The road, too, is rough, and muy 
d sharp rocky point obtmdes itself, and great loose stones, snares for the 
feet of holies and men, abound. 

Yet this rugged, barren waste has beaoties of its own ; and the inhabitants 
are strongly attached to their insular homes. Viewed from some upland, hov 
charming is tho coast, which with innumerable fiords and bays indents tlis 
shore. Bool^, iron-bonnd as it is, the wild Atlantio breakers roll in with 
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their ceaseless boom, and the sough of the wind coming over the heather-clad 
land^ which spreads in endless expanse, brings a sense of utter desolation. 
Anon the sun dying away in a ruddy stream of glory, the moon rises in solemn 
splendour, sending a ray of silvery light over the rippling waters of the land- 
locked bay. The night air is fragrant with the heather, or the stronger odour 
of the weed-covered shore ; and the cry of the plover, or the whistling of the 
^urlew, is borne softly on the summer breeze. The waters of the mighty ocean, 
as you approach nearer, roar in a ceaseless dirge their sad refrain, and 
complete the scene of dreary splendour. But the nights of summer are short, 
and the melancholy song of the night-bird has scarcely ceased on the MU-side, 
when the feathered songsters of morning r announce the birth of a new day. 
But times there are when the monotonous murmuring of the summer surf is 
changed for the wild and angry storms of winter, and the terrific blasts, carry- 
ing destruction in their van, scatter the shores with wreck, and well nigh sweep 
before them the humble cottages of the people, dashing the waves with in- 
credible force agpainst the rocky shores, and covering the land with a cloud of 
spray. The hills, clad in an impenetrable mist, are shrouded for months from 
sight, and bhnding snow storms and never-wearjring rains prevaLl-^^the very 
windows of heaven seem open to deluge the land. Woe betide the vessel 
swept within reach of those rocks, for full many a one has there met its doom. 
Of all the struggling men cast into the hissing surf a few reach the desert 
shore. Bereft by the elements of all but life, perishing of cold and hunger, 
they seek or are met by the Society's Agent, and before long the poor fellows 
are gathered round the glowing turf fire. The clothes which they stand sadly 
in need of are supplied, and from the same beneficent source means are forth- 
coming for sending them home to gladden the hearts of those dear to them far 
away. But many a poor fellow struggles to the shore to be met only by the 
relentless brow of some overhanging rock, against which the sea dashes him 
with fearful velocity. Bruised and faint, unable to make another effort, he sinks, 
to be seen no more alive. Some, perhaps, injured by falling spars, become an 
easy prey to the devouring element, and others go down with the wreck to rise 
no more. 

Amongst the poor, when the bread-winner is taken from the midst of the 
family circle, the question of ways and means is one of the first that forces 
itself on those who are left. Grief there may be, and undoubtedly is, but 
hunger and cold ar'e pressing wants, and soon make themselves felt, and it is 
now the usefulness of the Society is tested. Almost before the first shock 
of bereavement is over, it Bteps in to mitigate in some measure the hardships 
to which the widow and orphans are unhappily too often exposed, and puts, by 
its timely aid, the poor woman in heart for the long struggle before her. 

Let us walk into one of their cottages. The house is built of stone ; but the 
first idea which strikes one is the gceat thickness of the walls, which are 
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little, if any, less than six feet. On a dose inspection it is seen there are two 
parallel walls, built roughly of large stones and uncemented, the space between 
being filled with earth. The thatch is uncouth and shaggy, secured to the walls 
by cords ingeniously made from heather, and to the ends of which laige stones 
are attached as weights. The moment the door is opened a cloud of peat- 
smoke issues, which leads to the discovery that there is no chimr<)y, but in 
place of it a small hole in the thatch, by which by far the lesser part escapes. 
Inside it is very dark, and this is accounted for by the smallness of the one 
window, and the thickness of the wall. The floor is neither boarded nor paved, 
but trodden hard, and in the centre is the one real comfort these simple people 
have, namely, the glowing turf-fire. The tale told is simple, and but one of 
many similar that may be heard in these homely huts. The widow is yonng, 
but not too young to own a brood of blooming, bare-legged boys, to whom 
she points with evident pride, while she speaks of them as cares she could 
well dispense with. 

One night last winter, Duncan, their father, with five of his companions, 
took home the minister from some parish duties in their boat, and having 
wished him good night, they pushed off to return to their homes on the other 
side of the bay. They were all steady men, but especially two of them, of 
whom Duncan was one, and McDonald, one of the best boatmen in the island, 
the other ; and the night now coming down dark and threatening, to him was 
entrusted the helm. A heavy sea was running when they started, and though 
the breeze momentarily freshened, they apprehended no danger, but flew before 
it with brailed sail and running sheet. But suddenly a wave breaks in upon 
the frail bark, which is instantly swamped, and the six men are struggling in 
the water. The oars float out, are seized by one or two ; others cling to the boat, 
which, having capsized, floats bottom up, and for a short time they keep together, 
and even hope they may hold on till rescued. But the wave that swamped 
them was only the forerunner of many more, increasing in violence as time went 
on, and the efforts of the six: men soon were desperate, and almost hopeless, while 
every minute they became more exhausted. Duncan, seeing his companions' 
strength was failing, now raised his voice above the roar of the billows and 
called upon his friends as dying men to make their peace with Grod; and then, 
in the hearing of all, he called upon the Father of the fatherless and the 
widow's God to protect and help those dear to him and them. Soon after, 
when one of the others looked for him, he was nowhere to be seen. The 
mighty ocean had swallowed him until the sea shall give up its dead. Two 
out of the six men were picked up an hour or two after by a passiog boat, bat 
the other four were gone. 

Long watched Duncan's poor wife through the stormy night, and when 
morning came, and no Duncan appeared, hope fled, and, with a sense 
of impending calamity, she sought her neighbours. Little comfort did 
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she get from tiiem, for they too were in dread and uncertainty of the fate 
of husbands or sons, and many an anxious glance was cast over the grey 
morning sea. At length a cry is raised by one of the anxious watchers, 
and in a moment the news spreads through the tiny hamlet. One of the 
fishermen has descried an object rolling on the sullen waves, but too distant 
to make it out distinctly ; if there had been a sail he would have seen it, and 
he knows, as do the others, now straining their sight towards that one black 
spot, that it is a boat bottom up. The women want no further proof of their 
bereavement, but retire at once to their desolate cottages, and a few old men 
talk tremulously and low in iheir soft native Gaelic, on the possibility there 
may be of some even yet clinging to the boat. They resolved to put out, and 
went down to get ready a boat, when two men, the two who were rescued, 
walked into the village. They had been landed some miles from home, and 
had only just had time to wring the water out of their^clothes and walk home. 
Sad was the tale they told. Four families bereaved, four widows made, and 
fifteen children fatherless. A short time after, the Society sent, in response to 
the Agent's application, a sum of money to the widows, sufficient to supply 
their most pressing wants. How well repaid would those have felt whose 
liberality supplied it, could they have heard the words of gratitude for help in 
time of dire need, expressed by poor Duncan's widow, while tears streamed 
down her sunburnt face, as she recalled the events of that sad night. 

The people of the Hebrides, like those of Orkney and Shetland, to a great 
extent depend for subsistence on the produce of the waters which gird their 
shores. There are other occupations in all the islands, but that of the people 
generally is fishing. 

Kelp burning, and cutting the weed for it, gives occupation to some ; a good 
many are engaged in tending cattle and ponies, numbers of which are reared 
in the southern islands. Formerly there were factories for the manufacture 
of glass and of chemicals, but they have long since ceased to work. 

The better class of fishermen, especially those of Stornoway, are migratory 
their boats are suitable for deep-sea navigation, and they ply their calling by 
tarns, during the most favourable seasons, either at home, on the East Coast 
of Scotland, or at Howth and Kinsale, and other Irish fishing grounds. Con- 
siderable numbers are also employed in the West, going as £eu: even as the 
sohtary and distant island of St. Kilda, seeking cod and ling. There are in 
the Lewis Islands during the herring season, often as many as 800 boats and 
5,000 fishermen. When brought into conmiunication with tins large class, 
Bnd one finds what their mode of life is, the hardships they endure, and the 
trouble that a week of severe weather entails, one really understands how it is 
the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Society is of such immense 
iniportance to them. 

Thus in one island we visited, we found that so great is the destruction and 
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damage to boats in rough weather that often, were it not for the timely aid 
afforded to make good the damage, numbers of families would be thrown into 
extreme destitution from haying their employment taken away. 

In one cottage we found a decrepit old man of seventy. He approached, as 
well as he was able, with the aid of two stout sticks, which a severe kind of 
rheumatism, very common among the islanders, brought on by the exposure 
their occupation entails, and the damp nature of their climate, obliged him to 
use. He stated, before he had been laid np he had many times participated 
in the benefits of the Society, and instanced one winter when accidents 
happened three times to 'his boat, and he was helped on each occasion, so that 
he was able very soon to resume his occupation. He spoke, too, of the satis- 
faction he had in knowing, whenever he dies, should his wife survive him, 
she win receive the Society's assistance during her declining years, in her 
struggle for a livelihood, and such as no efforts of his could have ever procured 
for her. 

There are, throughout the Hebrides, no towns whatever, except Stornoway, 
with its two or three thousand inhabitants. Notwithstanding, the population 
is by no means scanty. In Lewis alone there are 26,000 persons, and yet 
nowhere are there great evidences of population, the houses being much 
scattered. 

The Hebrides are, as yet, little visited. A few men pay their periodic 
visits of business, and some sporting men come in the season for fishing and 
shooting. 

Wild birds abound, including grey goose, eider duck, teal, widgeon, heron, 
snipe, woodcock, red grouse, and ptarmigan. Of otters and seals there are 
plenty on the rivers and shores, and on the hill-sides, deer and rabbits. In 
the southern islands game is scarcer, and though there are enormous flocks 
of sea birds, very little fish, except trout and mullet, are found in the lochs, 
whereas in the northern island and Harris, salmon abound. 

Sometimes a couple of tourists find themselves as far north asStomowaj, 
but to such the island presents not many attractions. When the Castle, the 
seat of Sir James Matheson, and the standing stones of Callanish have been 
explored, little remains to be seen, unless the habits of the people afford food 
for contemplation or amusement 

One of the most striking of these is to see the strong, stout-limbed wives and 
lasses with their heavily laden creel on back, while the slouching husband or 
father, pipe in mouth, walks on, and never thinks of helping. Nor do the 
women grudge their labour, and think it but fair they should give their help 
when they share the earnings. 

Such then, briefly, are a few of the characteristics of the wild but interesting 
Hebrides, and here unheeded, perhaps even unknown to the easy dweller in 
cities, the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Society is quietly and on* 
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obtrusively pursuing its course of usefulness. We trust the readers of this 
slight sketch will not be unmindful of the great expense the Institution incurs 
by keeping up efficiently such agencies as those referred to» and that they 
may of their superfluity spare something to help to repair the broken boat 
which earns the family meal; to bind the bruised heart of the afflicted 
widow and orphan, and to send comforted to their homes those who, seeking 
a livelihood on the great waters, and ready to perish, are yet saved, and live 
to cheer the hearts of those who thought them dead. 

LiNDON Saunders. 



THE DOCTOE AFLOAT, 



As wherever by land or. by sea mankind are associated, accident and disease 
may in a moment strike down the stoutest and healthiest, so on board ship the 
surgeon is rated as a very necessary member of its company. 

How it was, and why it was, I went to sea may be briefly told. Falling ill, 
wearied by many long months of arduous application, I betook myself for coun- 
sel to the old friend of my boyhood, Captain Crosstrees. From a very early 
age I had displayed a great interest in all the Captain's narrations. I was with 
him on the solitary island, wrecked and cast away, suffering with him and the 
poor remnant of his brave crew. I stood by him at the helm when he brought 
his ship through dangerous reefs and passes, and strong men closed their eyes, 
fearing the issue. When he lay down with other brave men to die in the 
abandoned ship, I stood up with him and his small band to welcome the saving 
sail as it hove in sight. In short, my predilections were all nautical, until a 
combination of circumstances turned them into other channels, by which they 
became altered, but not eflaced. 

I knew what the gallant Captain would advise before I consulted him ; but, 
as strong home prejudices existed against my taking a voyage, I was desirous 
of having the weight of his opinion to endorse my own views. He received me 
most kindly, and said that I was not so far gone that the fresh sea-breezes 
could not reach me, and metaphorically suggested that, whilst a spar or stitch 
of canvas remained, I should set them bravely to the fair winds of heaven, and 
pray for a prosperous voyage. 

Receiving my appointment to a fine merchant ship about to sail for Aus- 
tralia, I shortly after found myself in the English Channel, under close reefs, 
with a stiff gale blowing. I had never been to sea before, and had therefore 
no experience of its effects. As the wind blew more steadily, and old mariners 
rejoiced audibly at the slashing breeze which bore the good ship " down chan- 
nel," I lost my professional legs. 
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Demands for aid came in fast and nrgent, and summoned me hastily &om 
the security of my berth, whither I had hastened, whilst servants and stewards 
called upon me, in the exercise of my duty, to obey the loud voices of the in- 
disposed. Sick at heart and sick at stomach, unable to stand and unwilling to 
be aided, I endeavoured to throw some of my old energy into my new position, 
and made a most miserable failure. Captain Capstan, who never was ill in his 
life, received me at my cabin-door, and was excited to considerable laughter 
at my somewhat singular appearance. Voices jerked out my name spas- 
modically, as I passed through the cuddy, and thus I went the round of the 
disabled. 

When I entered the cabin of Mrs. Dash, my composure was fairly capsized. 
I could with difficulty control my laughter ; for I found Mrs. Dash seated 
upon the edge of a couch, her hair dishevelled and streaming wildly about, 
whilst her head was crowned with a sadly-disarranged bonnet, adjusted with 
more haste than propriety ; in iiEict, crammed on hind-part before, whilst franti- 
cally retreating from the poop-deck. Her better half lay extended in listless 
stupor, having entered on the strife some hours previously and retired 
vanquished. Poor Mi*. Buzz, lately so valiant and nautical, was in so pitiable 
a condition that he loudly demanded consolation, both clerical and medical 
As the former was not forthcoming, I offered the latter, and was gratified on 
returning a few hours later to find him in a sweet sleep, forgetful of the ship 
he prophesied was so soon to perish, and of the assistance for which he had 
called so lately and so loud. 

All the remedies which I had at command were now almost useless. Stimu- 
lants were the most serviceable, and exercise the best of that class. Bat, if 
I had recommended that, I should have been despised as a most sorry apothe- 
cary. Stimulants and sedatives, external and internal, hot fomentation and 
pungent cataplasm^ were called in to mitigate the pangs of such as were 
placed hors de combat on this their nautical initiation. But for the services of 
an excellent chemist, fellow voyager with us, I know not how the urgent 
voices and unruly stomachs of that sick multitude had been quieted that 
rough night in the English Channel. This kind man, most horribly nauseated, 
but nobly devoted, sat upon the ship's medicine -chest, and, crowning himself 
with a brilliant red night-cap, mixed such subtle compounds as we saw good 
to order for the alleviation of the wretched. 

Activity was the best remedy for the sea-malady, and as my duties demanded 
my presence, I soon recovered ; though^ had I consulted my own inclination, 
I should have remained upon my back, and thus continued to present the un- 
pleasant spectacle of a sea-sick surgeon. 

There were boys down below who had succumbed to the influence of the 
elements, lying curled up in their bunks ; they moaned over the harsh fate that 
had brought them to so sad a pass, and, making brave efforts to imbibe un- 
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pleasant potions, pleaded piteonsly to be left alone. I am neither tyrannical 
nor hard-hearted, bnt I had my duties to fulfil. Black letters in bold type had 
imposed them on me, and the laws of health and disease told me that those > 
suffering people huddled in a heap below, and looking so miserable and woe- 
begone, must be diverted from the pernicious solace to which they were having 
recourse. So whilst the morning was young, and the breeze blew fresh and 
healthfiilly around, Dick, Tom, and Harry, loudly bewailing their hard lot, 
bore their bedding on deck and exposed it to the influence of the purifying 
winds. The same breeze infused fresh vigour into their frames; and when 
the hour arrived they ate heartily, because they were hungry, and the sun rose 
no more on their maladies. 

A young German gentleman had completely abandoned himself to the 
assuaging influence of his berth, and might be found " turned in " in the full 
dress with which he arrived on board. He had only volunteered one 
remark, and that assumed the shape of a bribe, to the extent of ''five 
pounds," if the cuddy servant would hail a boat and get him sent ashore ! 
The cuddy servant, however, was superior to the offer, and only laughed and 
left him to his woes. 

Thus I commenced to practise the " healing art " at sea, and I hope with 
all gentleness and tenderness, although I brought upon myself considerable 
censure and confusion by threatening a remarkably obstinate old gentleman 
with the largest blister I could manufacture, unless he quickly recovered. He 
rose the next day, great in wrath, but hopefully restored, declaring to every 
one that X ^^ indeed " most violent in my measures." When the weather 
moderated} affairs became more regular and comfortable ; and the various 
members of the company found their " sea-legs " — a discovery by no means 
onimportant. 

Sailing steadily through the tropics, with the trade winds filling our full 
spread of canvas, whilst Seated in the mizen-top, a quiet retreat of my studious 
hours, 1 heard loud voices urgently demanding me. There was something 
rising above those voices with which my ear was too familiar : I could detect 
the cry of a woman in distress. Before I had time to make my appearance, 
many voices had joined that single one ; and as I descended, I found myself 
seized by an excited gentleman, who dragged me into the cabin and pointed 
to his child, breathless and death-like. I saw at once that, from some cause, 
it had fainted. The breathing was inaudible, and had apparently ceased ; the 
features were discoloured and swollen, and no time, it was evident, was to be 
lost. A tender woman with tearful eyes stood by, trusting implicitly and 
anxiously to my efforts. By means of the timely aid of artificial respiration, 
the lungs were brought to play again, and animation was restored. I received 
that day, from a yoimg mother, passionate words of gratitude for an only child 
thus given back to her, as it were from the dead. 
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Whilst off the Cape of Good Hope it blew " great guns," with ugly seas 
leaping over us. Water-casks, ** slush-casks/' hen-coops, and odd spars had 
broken awaj from their lashings. The poop-ladders were carried away by 
the heavy seas which broke over them ; and in the midst of it I was aroused 
to attend a seaman, who was said to be severely injured by being '* carried 
away " with a poop-ladder to which he was clinging. I therefore draw the 
following picture of a melancholy incident at sea. 

Summoned to the forecastle at 4 a.m. Man reported killed, or next door to 
it. Much impressed by the threatening aspect of all around. Day just 
dawning, and a gleam of light faintly streaking the horizon pierces the dense 
gloom which for many hours has surrounded us. The gale roaring hoarsely 
around the spars and cordage^ and big seas tumbling hurriedly over the 
bulwarks, increasing the large mass of water covering the main deck, and 
occasionally vomited out at the ports as the ship lays over. 

Captain Capstan, who had been on deck all night, and looked anxious, 
insisted upon my taking a " small nip " before I ventured for'ard. So Pat 
O'Scandal, our steward, probably with the best of intentions, put into a tum- 
bler what may be an " Irish nip," but of which all save a fractional part 
remained in his custody. 

I was advised to go bare-legged on my mission, as boots were useless to pro- 
tect me against the mass of water rolling across the main-deck ; so I tucked 
up my pants above the knees, and^ accepting a souVester &om the captain, 
undertook the journey. Being a small man and weakly, I was no sooner 
outside the cuddy door than the wind sportively laid hold of me, and seemed 
disposed to handle me roughly. The waters on deck, and others leaping occa- 
sionally over the side, entered into the joke, and, dashing from side to side, 
disarranged my equilibrium. Heavy casks, still rolling about, pursued me 
across the deck, and threatened to crush me, whilst the debris of broken spars 
and hen-coops lay scattered about. I reached the forecastle at last, where I 
was received by " St. Helena Tom," just as a heavy sea washed over the bow. 
His powerful arm grasped me ; and as the injured man was below and the 
ladder had been removed, he lifted me gently but easily, as though I had been 
a child ; and with a cry of " Below, there ! look out for the doctor ! " I was 
deposited safely in the arms of those who surrounded the injured seaman. 

I was gratified to find that he was as much alarmed as hurt. He had been 
stunned by the severity of the blow he received, and was bleeding freely from 
a scalp wound. Although much bruised he had no broken bones ; so, with a 
few stitches and strips of plaster, the haemorrhage was stayed, and the wounded 
mariner was speedily restored to the list of the able-bodied. 

Whilst in high southern latitudes, amidst turbulent seas and boisterous 
weather, we were spoken by a ship, which demanded medical aid. Going on 
board, I found her to be a whaler, and learned that several of her crew had 
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been killed and her commander sadly disabled in an attack upon the leviathan 
of the deep. For weeks that brave man had been enduring the agony of a 
fractured limb, without medical assistance on board, and far away in the 
southern seas. So the vessel had been put about, and was on her way to the 
Australian coast for the aid so much required. Brave men engaged in the 
perils of the whale fishery ought not to be sent to sea, far from all hope of 
assistance, without medical aid being on board. An enterprise so generally 
highly remunerative ought to demand a sufficiency to be snatched from the 
grasping avarice of owners to ensure the aid so frequently required. This 
question cannot be unworthy the grave consideration of the enlightened and 
humane legislators of New South Wales. Having inspected the limb of this 
long-suffering man, and relieved the un-united fracture from its clumsy 
encasement, adapted by the ship's earpenter with all tenderness and goodwill, 
I reset the fracture, and returned laden with the grateful thanks which alone 
I would receive for the service I was glad to Tender. I say again, it is a cry- 
ing shame that men, exposed to constant peril of life and limb, should be sent 
into the high latitudes of southern seas with no aid provided for their hour of 
agony and distress. 

'' Jack," courteous at most times, is always so to the ship surgeon. He holds 
in most childish dread the cunning implements of his craft, and would rather 
face the enemy, or any nautical disaster, than the ship surgeon armed with 
the most delicate lancet to make a puncture, however trivial. Strong men, 
otherwise bold as heroes, shrink from the most trifling operation when intro- 
duced into the "doctor's cabin;" and I could call to mind many strange 
instances of '^ Jack's " odd dread to the surgeon's weapons, and his preference 
to personal operation with razor-blade or pen-knife. I once had an opportu- 
iiity of seeing the effects of this peculiarity of" Jack's" character. A collection 
of matter, deeply seated in the hand, demanded immediate release by free inci- 
sion. *' Jack " strenuously refused to submit, but attempted an operation with a 
i^or-blade, which, being ineffectual, caused him ultimately to lose two fingers. 

Thus, in readiness for ailments or accidents, the ship surgeon traverses the 
deep. Happy is it when no pestilence breaks out during a voyage. But day 
or night may call upon him, and present to his notice such emergMicies as 
demand the greatest cunning of his art. All eyes will be upon him then, for 
he is the rock whereon their hope is built. Neither blue lamp nor red lamp 
hang symbolically over his door ; but in the hour of need, gentle women and 
strong men know where their voices will be heard and answered. 

^ar out at sea, too, the solitary ship may hoist her signals and demand his 
^d. The wounded and disabled revive when they hear that the welcome sail 
IS m sight, bearing the aid without which they might perish, and hope returns 
8-8 they behold the small boat lowered in answer to their cry of distress borne 
across the WQ.ter3.^Churchman*s Magazine. 

o 
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HULL TBINITY HOUSE NAVIGATION SCHOOL. 

The school f6r the education of boys at Hull is too well knQwn to need a 
lengthened description, but a. record of our impressions during a short visit to 
that inyaluaMe institution may not be uninteresting. 

The Port of Hull has, from a yery early period, recognized the necessity, 
not only of provision in old age for its merchant seamen, but, like '^Freedom'B 
battle once begun," it perpetuates the race of hardy seamen by transmitting 
from " sire to son " the noble heritage it has acquired. 

The provision for seamen in old age is necessarily limited,as th& Port of Hull 
embraces but a small portion of the coast, and the contracted income of the 
Trinity House can, with difficulty, meet its requirements. 

The Koyal Alfred Institution at Belvedere-on-Thames supplies the want 
which is here apparent. This truly " National Home " is open to seamen 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, and seamen who are not eligible under 
the regulations of the Hull Board may here gain admittance. As a matter of 
fact, there are more seamen provided for outside the port of London than there 
are from London itself, in proportion to the funds contributed ; and the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Alfred, in order to induce provident habits amongst onr 
too improvident tars, have framed rules favourable to the admission of 
subscribing seamen. The Mariners' National Pension Fund and the Widows' 
Annuity Fund, under the management of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society, is well deserving the attention of young men entering on a sea- 
faring life. 

It is to the credit of the Port of Hull that it, too, has established the Trinity 
Provident Society, which goes hand in hand with the school, and the young 
idea is made to feel from the post the absolute necessity of providing for the 
rainy day. 

'' Education," says an eminent divine, " takes rank next to the blessings of 
redemption ; " and nowhere is this more manifest than when visiting a public 
school we see boys who otherwise might be prowling about the slums of a great 
town and qualifying for the treadmill or the hulk. 

The school for sailor boys is in the very centre of the town and in the midst 
of the shippuig, where the future seaman is familiarized with his intended 
calling. To judge from the appearance of the boys, the locality is healthy : 
there is a play-ground and all appliances for gynmastic exercises^ in which 
the head-master, being a proficient, causes accidents to be reduced to a 

None but the children of seamen are admitted and those only who intend 
to make the sea their future profession, so that it is clearly understood that 
the boys on entering fully intend to follow the sea^ and all are, as it 
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were, sailing in the same boat. Adults, desiroos of passing the Board of 
Trade or other examination, or increasing their knowledge of navigation, 
are admitted. 

The nmnber in the school is about 150, many of whom, being the children of 
poor parents or orphans, are exempt from tuition fees ; these also are clothed 
and receive a sum of £2 10s. towards their outfit on being apprenticed. 

The ages of admission are between eleven and fifteen, and each boy is 
subject to a preliminary examination on elementary subjects, and, what is 
more important, they have to undergo a medical examination as to fitness 
for sea service, so that none but a healthy and promising lot of lads are 
admitted. 

Besides the usual instruction in English, the boys are taught navigation, 
astronomy, steam, chart-drawing, and, in fact, every branch of knowledge to 
qualify for the post of a master-mariner. 

In the matter of discipline — that moral control acquired by the few over the 
many-we were particularly atruck by the quick and ready maimer in which 
the boys responded to a look or word from the head-master ; they appear to 
render obedience more through love than fear, and while this is insisted on, the 
manly spirit of the boy is not subdued. Therein lies the. secret of success : 
by the study of the individuality of e.ach boy his capability is ascertained, and 
the whole system of teaching reduced to a formula. If the measure of his 
ability is to be judged by the success of his pupils, the head-master, Mr. 
Zebedee Scaping, has good reason to be proud. Boys who graduated under 
him, and who afterwards were apprenticed to Liverpool and other firms, 
have risen to the rank of master, and are now enjoying the fruits of industiy 
and good conduct. 

On the occasion of our visit we were attracted towards a large oil-painting 
on the wall of the class-room which was '* inaugurated " a few days before. 
This was a portrait of one of the boys who lately lost his life in endeavouring 
to save that of a fellow-apprentice who had fallen from the mizen-top-mast 
cross-trees. The brave youth, named Dunnell, without hesitation jumped over- 
board, but the ship was unhappily going at the rate of eight knots an hour, 
and both the young sailors perished. 

Such heroic deeds, duly recorded, do much to blot out the many stigmas 
which our seamen have brought upon themselves. 

We only wish that every port in the kingdom had such a nursery for 
seamen, and the day would not be far distant when we could look upon 
them with pride, and rejoice that the race of crimps and vampires had ceased 
to exist. C. K. M.'A. 
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FLOATING TELEGEAPH STATIONS. 

We have read with much interest a paper by Oapt. John Moody, member of 
the Inyentors' Institnte ; and as he shows himself to be a practical seaman, we 
have pleasure in giving the outline of his invention. It is just possible that 
all the dangers to ocean telegraphy anticipated by our author may not be 
realized. But we are very confident that his plan might be adopted for Ghannd 
stations, and other parts of the ocean where messages from the sea may be 
conveyed to the relief and profit of all concerned. 

The engraving will give an idea of the form of vessel proposed by Oapt. 
Moody. Knowing as every sailor does, that a vessel rolls more than she 
pitches, our author hit upon the plan of placing two vessels athwartships, so 
securing the greatest amount of stability. The following are some of the 
advantages which^ to the inventor's mind, are likely to be derived from the 
adoption of his plan, which we gather from a paper he read at a meeting 
of the Inventors' Institute, and which was attended by many nautical, practical, 
and scientific men : — 

** The great enthusiasm felt by all classes when it first became known that 
telegraphic communication had been exchanged between the Queen of England 
and the President of the United States will not soon be forgotten, and the dis- 
appointment experienced when the announcement was made that from some 
unknown cause telegraphic communication between the two countries had been 
interrupted will be equally remembered. However, no sooner was the fact 
known that the cable had ceased to act, than investigations into the cause of 
the failure were set on foot and actively carried out until once again the circuit 
was complete, and messages were, and are now, sent from one country to the 
other. These investigations had a two-fold object — ^the repairing the past 
accident, and the prevention of similar accidents for the future. 

From the first I foresaw, and expressed the same to my friends, that the 
icebergs would be a source of great danger to the present line of cable between 
here and America, and the accidents which have happened prove the correct- 
ness of my judgment. Accordingly when the first rupture took place I gave 
great attention to the subject, and after considerable thought I came to the 
conclusion that the problem to be solved was to provide a form of vessel which 
could be moored on shoals or anchorage ground between England and America, 
89 as to shorten the length of cable^ and then for it to be laid in a more south- 
erly direction. To carry out this conception I invented a vessel having four 
rays or arms, which invention I patented in 1865. By this means all the 
advantages the present cables afibrd can be obtained, with many others which 
it is impossible for them to give. 
Assuming, then, that my form of vessel is adapted for floating mid-ocean 



telegraph statiaus, I woold suggest that such a cable ahould be carried io short 
lengths by means of mj floating telegraph vessela, conatracted expreasly for 
the purpose. The firGtof these vesaelal would place Bomewhereinmid-chamid 
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with a cable from the Land's End : Ihe next vessel I would place off the 
Western Islands ; and would place a third oiF the Coast of America, from nbiob 
I would carrj tbe cable direct to New Yorli. 
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By this means the length of the entire cable wonld not be increased, whilst 
it would be divided into several short lengths, giving thd following general 
advantages:— 

1. The diameter and weight of the cable would be considerably lessened, 
thereby diminishing the cost of the cable. 

2. The shorter lengths could be carried out and laid by a smaller steamer 
than that employed in laying the present cables, thus very considerably reduc- 
ing the cost of laying the cable. 

8. These shorter cables, should they break, could be repaired or replaced 
with a new length in a much shorter time, with much less labour, and^at a 
greatly diminished risk and cost than in the case of a cable stretching from 
shore to shore. * 

Now even supposing that the cable laid in lengths was only intended to be 
used at its shore ends for through messages, such a plan would undoubtedly 
possess the three last-mentioned advantages ; but when it is considered that 
these floating stations can be utilized for the various purposes I shall hope to 
develop before I close this paper, the use of such stations is at once apparent 

Among these latter advantages are the following, to which I beg to call 
particular attention : — 

Ships could call, and masters could communicate with their owners, whether 
in England, France, or the Continent, on this side the cable, or in America on 
that side. Masters on a trading voyage, and a long time out, would thus be 
enabled to send home letters and papers giving full information of the results 
of their voyages. For it is no idle assertion to make when I say that these 
mid-ocean stations could be made available for post-offices as well as telegraph 
stations. Arrangements could be made with tlie mail steamers to call for letters 
and anything else that might be left at the stations. 

By means of these stations, money and bills could be transmitted from 
masters to owners. 

Large quantities of all kinds of stores and provisions bould also be kept 
there for sale to passing ships^ and to relieve shipwrecked people who might 
be picked up, or who in open boats had succeeded in gaining the station. 

News of wrecks or disasters at sea could be sent through the cable, and 
assistance might be obtained for many a ship which otherwise would be lost 
Lifeboats should be kept at these stations, for the purpose of saving life^ 
rendering salvage services, and as a means of communication with passing 
ships ; so that all these floating stations would tlius become not only places of 
business, but places of refuge in the very midst of the ocean. The stations 
could be boarded in all weather, for, from their peculiar form, they could always 
be approached on the lee side, where the sea would be much broken, and 
perfect safety in boarding secured. 

In fact, these stations might be made the centres of communication between 
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aQ nations by a simple system of cross cables ; as, for example, in a cable 
between here and America, the first or mid-channel station might have short 
eross cables to England and France, the next station, placed ofif the Western 
Islands, conld have a short cable carried to the principal island in the group, 
patting it in commnni cation with America, England, France, and the whole 
Continent of Enrope ; and what could be done in that case in that ocean could 
be done in all other cases, and in all other oceans and seas, until the whole 
world became connected together. 

But tho great difficulty to overcome was to obtain a suitable vessel capable ;• 
of being moored in any sea, however tumultuous. I first directed my attention 
to the present lightships, and here I found that the Trinity House authorities, 
in their report upon lightships, state that an improved principle upon which to 
construct lightships is needed, so that a moment's consideration convinced me 
that if the present lightships needed improvement for lightships, they were 
altogether unfit for the purpose of floating telegraph stations, and one conclu- 
sive reason why these lightships would not answer is, that they could not be 
moored so as to be kept always stationary in a seaway, or prepare to meet the 
sea or wind, let it come from what quarter of the compass it might. It may 
be fairly stated, and that without fear of contradiction, that any vessel that 
cannot be moored so as to be made stationary at all times, in all seas, and in 
all kinds of winds, is not suitable for a floating telegraph station on account of 
the moving of the ship and cable, and the consequent wear and tear and 
liability to damage the cable must be subject to thereby. Another heavy 
objection to the present form of lightships for floating telegraph stations is 
their continuous rolling motion, which would render it extremely difficult at 
times to work the telegraph. What, to my mind, is a great essential in a 
floating telegraph station is buoyancy, with stability and constant steadiness, 
which a sharp vessel cannot give ; and, bearing this in mind, and to meet and 
overcome the difficulties I have pointed out, I invented my vessel. 

On reference to my models it will be seen that my vessel is constructed with 
four equal rays or projections, proceeding from a central circular deck protected 
by iron bulwarks, sloping outward on the top. Proper openings are made through 
the deck to the interior of the vessel for companions and skylights, as well as 
good large scupper holes round the bulwarks to take off all water from the 
deck ; bo that even if it were possible for this part of the vessel to fill with 
water, it would all run out through the scuppers ; nor would there be any 
danger of foundering, owing to the great buoyancy of the vessel, her clearing 
valves, and her division into numerous water-tight compartments and other 
internal contrivances. 

The vessel is also constructed to deflect the waves as they strike, instead of 
allowing them to break upon deck, as in the ordinary form of vessel, and it will 
be seen that this unique form is admirably adapted for that purpose. 
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I may here state that in 1866 1 had a vessel built upon this prinoiple, twelye 
feet in diameter from ray to ray. On trial she answered my most sanguine 
expectations ; bnt, to test her further, I stationed her at Southend, and she was 
riding there for a year and three months, exposed to all seas and weather, and 
at times to heavy breakers, without any deck or covering at the top, and during 
the whole of that time she did not take in a pint of water, or suffer the slighest 
injury from coming to the ground at low water. 

I think, then, that this form of vessel with its immense strength, owing to its 
great area or floating surface and arched form, and water-tight compartments— 
which would form bulkheads — ^its great buoyancy, its comparative steadiness, its 
power of deflecting the waves, its great internal room, and generally its whole 
construction, is the best form of vessel for a floating telegraph station. If 
there is anything else needed to convince any one, I think that will soon be 
done by pointing out to tliem that whilst the present form of vessel can only be 
moored to swing with the wind and tide if placed in a seaway, my vessel can be 
moored in a triangle, and so can be kept steady whatever may be the state of 
the wind or tide. 

I have for a long time advocated the placing of one of my vessels in the 
mouth of the English Channel. In such a position it is all-important that a 
vessel so placed, carrying cables, and having on board telegraph apparatus, 
should be steady, both as to the rolling and pitching motion and her motion 
when moored. The present form of vessel could not be made steady, for, 
however wide her beam might be, she would at all times roll and swing with 
the tide, and could not possibly be kept always moored in one position ; but a 
vessel constructed according to my invention, and moored in a triangle, as I 
propose, could be kept in one position, would be able to meet the peculiar sea 
at the mouth of the English Channel, would have abundance of room, and is at 
all points adapted for a channel station. 

Masters of vessels have long felt the need of a fairway lighthouse for ships 
bound for the English, British, or Irish Channel, as well as ports or harbours on 
the coast of France. As a master approaches the land, he needs some well-known 
place from which he can shape his course with greater confidence and security. 
Now, if my floating telegraph station were placed in the Chops of the Channel, 
it might be used for such a fairway lightship, and be a world-wide boon to 
sailors. The lights could be hoisted or fixed at a considerable height, either in 
a tower or upon a mast or tiipod raised from the centre of the vessel : inas- 
much as they would be placed in the very centre of gravity, they would not 
have the slighest tendency to make the vessel roll or pitch. This light could 
be raised to a height of from 60 to 100 feet without any detriment to the steadi- 
ness of the telegraph station. 

It is well known that when easterly winds prevail at special seasons of the 
year, many sailing vessels, from different parts of the world, arrive and are 
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detained at the entrance to the English Channel; and it is often the' case 
that they, ran out of proyiuons or water, and the Government has ere now 
had to despatch a vessel with supplies of water and provisions to meet the 
wants of these ships, whose crews, and sometimes passengers have been brought 
to a state bordering upon starvation. 

Now, if a floating telegraph station had been placed in the Channel, and its 
position marked on the charts, there would have been no need to have 
despatched Government ships as just mentioned, seeing that a large supply 
might be always kept at the station. 

This Channel station would be well adapted for a place of call, where the 
masters of ships could communicate with the consignees of their cargoes for 
orders as to their port of discharge, and they could also telegraph to their 
Mends ; and owners might then hear from their masters that their ships had 
passed the dangers of the Channel navigation, and were fairly on their way out 
or that they had arrived at the station. Ample time would thus be gained to 
send tugs, prepare berths, and get ready for unloading. The great saving of 
time and expense by this means will be manifest to all shipowners and for- 
warding agents. Time so saved would be money earned to the shipowners, 
for every week saved would give to the ship another week for freight earnings. 
Consequently, there is no doubt that if there was such a floating telegraph 
station, shipowners, forwarding agents, and merchants generally, would largely 
avail themselves of it. 

Not only would this station be used by masters, owners, forwarding agents, 
and merchants, but how many passengers, both out and homeward bound, 
would avail themselves of it to give their friends the latest intelligence of their 
outward voyage and the earliest intelligence of their homeward voyage ? I 
have only to point to t he number of letters sent home from the last place touched 
at on the outward voyage, and the flrst place touched at on the homeward voyage, 
as a proof of this. All masters of passenger ships will bear testimony to the eager- 
ness of passengers to communicate with their friends, so that a large additional 
revenue would be derived from this source also. How large, it is impossible to 
say ; but when we consider the number of passengers who go out and come 
home year by year, we cannot but think it would be a very large revenue, and 
that such passengers would eagerly avail themselves of the Channel stations. 

It is the custom now for ships to run into Falmouth, Queenstown, and other 
places for orders as to where they are to discharge their cargo. This entails con- 
siderable delay, and is oftentimes a source of expense, and greatly diminishes 
^6 clear freight coming to the shipowner, for there are harbour and light dues 
to pay, expenses of pilotage and tugs, and many other expenses always incurred 
in going into these places of call. 

On the other hand, if the station were used, instead of waiting a return of 
post, orders could be received by a return message, or they might be sent before- 
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hand, and the ship oould be informed of their purport by mgnals without eyen 
having to send off a boat ; but should it be necessary and practical to send off 
a boat, her crew could always board the station, however stormy the weather, 
in perfect safety, by approaching her on the lee side, where, as I have akeadj 
explained, through her particular form, the sea would be much broken — a source 
of safety which the ordinary form of vessel cannot give. This ability to board the 
station in any state of the weather makes it admirably adapted for ft ^otage 
station, where pilots for the various channels, harbours, and ports oould always 
be taken in and put off without having to cruise about waiting for a pilot- 
cutter, which, in stormy weather, would be a great advantage to both pilots and 
masters. Places of refuge of this description are much needed. In proof of 
this I have only to call your attention to the many harrowing details in the daily 
papers of the sufferings of the crews of wrecked vessels on the high seas, which 
have filled every breast with sorrow and dismay during the last few weeks. A 
little assistance in the time of need might often save a fine vessel from becom- 
ing derelict ; and bearing in mind that the masters of passing ships cannot at 
all times afford to put about to lend assistance to ships in danger, this becomes 
doubly important. 

A variety of concurring circumstances oftentimes cause ships to be reported 
missing, when, at the same time, they are in perfect safety. This sometimes 
gives rise to great speculation, and insurances are effected by owners of ship 
and cargo, and re-insurances by underwriters, at exorbitant rates of premium, 
ending in a great loss to the respective parties. Yet, if the floating telegraph 
station I advocate was placed where I suggest, masters of these missing ships 
would be able to send the cheering intelligence to their owners that ihey were 
safe, and only waiting a suitable wind or weather to fetch their port Ojf desti- 
nation. 

I would observe that I have not attempted to show how the telegraph cable 
should be constructed or laid, or in what manner it should be fixed or worked 
on board. I prefer to leave that to engineers and electricians conversant with 
those matters ; but I should, in all due deference, be prepared to submit a prac- 
tical plan if necessary. What I have endeavoured to do is to show that the 
vessel I have invented is the best form — at all events, the best present form— 
for a floating telegraph station; that its capabilities are ample as well for a tele- 
graph station as for the other purposes I have indicated in the preceding para- 
graphs ; that it is perfectly safe, comparatively steady in all seas, able to out- 
ride all storms, and free from that roUing and unsteady motion which vessels 
of an ordinary form always have in a more or less degree ; that it can be kept 
moored in one portion, an advants^e which its form gives it over other vessels ; 
that the purpose to which it can be put may be made most remunerative. 

The cost of such a vessel would not be greater than the present form of ves- 
sel, and probably cheaper : whilst even if there were any extra cost, it would 
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be amply compenBated for by the extra stowage room which it has over an 
ordinary Tossel. 

The undertaking is certainly great, and to carry it ont in a series of vessels 
across the Atlantic would cost a great sum of money ; bat other undertakings, 
quite as great and more expensive, have been accomplished, and I see no reason 
why this should not be. 

The present day seems to be especially fruitful in bold schemes. I have at- 
tempted to add one more to the number by endeavouring to point out how the 
various oceans and continents may be connected by a system of cross-cables. 

Floating telegraph stations in the Channel and on the ocean are much 
needed, and I am Confident the mid-ocean, and mid-channel stations would 
prove most remunerative.'.' 
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The following interesting narrative of the prayer of faith being heard and 
answered shows that the ear of a gracious God is still open to the prayers of 
His servants in all circumstances ; and that if " we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us " (1 John v. 14). May it profit, as well as interest, 
the reader ! 

" As I have every reason to praise God for His mercies, so ought I also to 
bless and magnify His holy name as the Hearer and Answerer of prayer. I 
can boldly say from my heart that I have truly found Him such, and never 
more so than when He has refused a direct and immediate grant of my petitions ; 
for then I have often seen in the issue that I had ten times more reason to 
thank Him for the refusal than if He had at once granted me what I asked. I 
will just mention one instance of this kind as a specimen of many ; first 
observing that, when clear views of Divine truth were first imparted to me, 
I often prayed that, whenever He called me to embark in a man-of-war, I might 
even there find some serious person to converse with, who, by good advice and 
a Christian example, might be the means of keeping me from falling. But this 
prayer I h&d for some time neglected to offer up, and, indeed, had entirely forgot- 
ten; though Ood had not, as will be seen in what I ain going to relate. 

" About forty years ago, when I was an officer in the Royal Marines, two other 
officers and myself were ordered to embark, one in each of the three guard-ships 
then stationed in the River Medway. Two of them lay close to the dockyard at 
Chatham, affording at all times easy access to the shore ; but the other, the 
* Resolution,'of seventy-four guns, lay half-way down the river towards Sheemess, 
from whence in winter and bad weather it was troublesome to land, and some- 
times impossible. For this reason, it was natural for each of us to wish for 
one of the <!!hatham ships ; and strong interest was made by each of us with 
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the commanding officer for this purpose. Bat he, finding he must needs dis- 
oblige one of the three, ordered us to attend parade next morning, and draw 
lots for our ships. This, of course, drove me to my Stronghold. If ever I 
prayed with fervency in my life, it was now. I pleaded hard with the Searcher 
of hearts, that He knew my chief motive for desiring one of the Chatham 
ships was that I might constantly attend the means of grace and the ordinances 
of His house ; and I felt confidence that, if I really was a child of God, He 
would grant my request, since the ' lot thus cast into the lap ' was wholly at 
His disposal. The important morning came, and I drew the dreaded ship, 
down the river ! Had I drawn my death warrant, I hardly think it would hare 
affected me more. 

** My prayer was now, as I thought, rejected; and the enemy of souls, taking 
the advantage of the troubled state of my depraved heart, easily made me 
conclude either that I was no Christian, or that God paid no attention to those 
who professed to be such. In this gloomy, despoaiiing state, like a criminal 
going to the gallows, I embarked the same forenoon in His Majesty's ship 
* Kesolution,' lying in a dreary part of the Medway, about two or three miles 
from Sheemess. I had just time to be introduced to the officers in the wardroom 
when dinner came itl The third lieutenant, happening to be the person whose 
duty it was to preside that week, stood up at the head of the table, and asked a 
blessing, and in so serious a manner as quite surprised me ; for, well knowing 
the customs of the wardroom of a king's ship, I had never heard anything of 
the kind so solemnly pronounced there before, and I resolved to mark eveiy 
word that came from his lips, in the hope of hearing something that might 
enable me to make out his character. Nothing decisive occurred during dinner; 
but no sooner was the wine placed upon the table than he was attacked by several 
of his messmates on liis religion, and I soon found that he bore the genuine 
marks of a true Christian, by his judicious reproof, and the very able manner 
in which he confuted all tlieir infidel arguments. Wishing, I suppose, to know 
what spirit I was of, they frequently appealed to me for the truth of what they 
advanced ; but I was obliged always to decide against them. When the allow- 
ance of wine was drunk (for it was a sober, well-regulated mess), the purser 
rose and broke up the company, exclaiming with an oath, ^ Our new messmate 
is as great a Methodist as Tomlinson,' at which I smiled, well pleased to be 
classed with such a man. As two needles touched with the loadstone, when 
they fall near to each other among chaff, will soon come together, so this 
Methodist lieutenant and myself speedily came into contact. After having 
exchanged a few questions, we went down to his cabin in the gunroom, had an 
hour's useful talk, and ended with prayer, although a few hours before we had 
never seen each other's face. 

*' I could not fail to call to mind the prayer which I had so sinfully forgotten 
now completely granted, and I began to be reconciled to the ship which 
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Providence had assigned me. But that God who abonnds in goodness and 
delights in mercy never confers His favonrs by halves. A few days had hardly 
gone by, when an order came from the Admiralty to send the * Resolution' up to 
Chatham, and for one of the ships there to take our place. Tbis was such 
welcome news for all on board that, lest the order should be changed, we 
obeyed it the same day; for, the wind and tide £Biyouring, we weighed and came 
to an anchor off the dockyard before two o'clock. Tktis my prayer, which at 
first seemed to he rejected, was now completely answered; but it was in the LordHs 
way. Had mine been attended to, and I had drawn the ship that afterwards 
went down the river, I should have been miserable. So true it is that ^ we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought.* " — Old Jonathan, 



A STOW-AWAY. 

I TAKE my pen with a trembling hand. I am» unfortunately, not unknown to 
the readers of the daily press, and the reputation of the class called after my 
name is, unfortunately, not of the brightest. But let not my readers ** jump 
to a conclusion *' too soon, which is a common fault ; but wait at least until 
the short and knotted line of my life runs off the reel. 

My mother ! (God bless her memory, and keep it fresh as a rose to me!) she 
was frail and fair, tender and beautiful. The rose on her cheek was my daily 
admiration : I thought it would never grow pale ; but it soon, to my deep 
sorrow, proved but the hectic flush which heralded her decay. Soon she 
passed away, and I and my brother were taken care of by a kind person who 
visited us during my mother's illness. The only star above the horizon now was, 
" when father comes home ; " and home he did come — ^his bounding heart 
travelling faster than the fleet winds which bore him across the main. He 
was a plain man, with little or no education ; some good principles, however, 
lay at the foundation of his character, as I am able now dimly to discern as I 
look back at our short but precious interviews. Home he did come ; but was 
it home any more when the mother of his boys, the joy of his heart, was no 
more on earth? Landsmen have been known to covet the joy of meeting 
which often falls to the lot of poor Jack ; but who has ever asked to taste the 
thrice bitter cup of hopes dashed and hearts broken, as hot tears chase each 
other down the cheek, like rain-drops on a window-pane, as the lone sailor 
stands by the lonely grave ? 

He was but " a man before the mast ; " and after meeting the few claims 
tipon him, he made the best arrangement he could for the support of his two 
children, and soon took another voyage. The kind person who visited my 
another in her illness took charge of iis, and my father felt great comfort in 
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haying fdtand a Mend and home for his hoys. He sailed, leaving his halfpay 
fot our support. But home he did not come any more. News came that he 
had died in a foreign hospital, not without a good hope that he would soon 
join his beloved wife, where roses ever bloom in the " sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood." 

And now my oolirse was fall of threateziing peril— sand-banks here, lockg 
there, bad pilotage, faiae lights, an uncertain chart 

Need I say that these sad surroundings effected some disasters ? They did. 
But all was not dark, though much was unfriendly ; and there is this sweet 
reflection, which comes in upon people who are in middle life, that though the 
dark stream of human life is often Hke a flood — very threatening — yet along 
its banks there are, here and there, a few insignificant timber-heads, around 
which is thrown frequently a weak and slender line, of only it may be a few 
ropeyams in strength, and seemingly out of all proportion to the velocity of 
the stream, the effect of which it is intended to counteract ; yet these checks 
are wonderfully strong, and they, mpreover, belong to other and more powerful 
and positive operations which have their share in the regeneration and up- 
lifting of our race. The Sunday-school, the Bethel prayer-meeting, the tract 
from the hand of the missionary — ^how weak they seem when they touch a 
little friendless boy, who lives in a big, bad town. 

My first regular employment was in a sail-loft I was engaged to tar 
twine, and otherwise wait upon the men, run small errands, and do sundry 
little jobs; and it is not travelling from the truth to say that I was a bit of a 
favourite with the foreman and the men ; for a part of my sweet inheritance 
was a disposition to oblige others. This is a portion of riches which has 
fallen to my lot — ^money which I cannot lose — small change, which I have 
found of great value as I have passed through life, and which, others lacking, 
though they had plenty of gold, have not secured so many friends as I have 

just now. 

My wages were three shillings a- week. I was a big boy for my age, and 
this was another advantage. After being some time in the loft, I was occa- 
sionally employed to go on board ships, to help to bring ashore their sails 
which wanted repairing. To my mind a ship had a wonderful attraction. I 
travelled more journeys, imagined more scenes, realized more possibilities, and 
made more discoveries during the first hour I spent on board a ship than I 
had ever done before. A strange and powerful purpose crept into my spirit, 
and the desire to go to sea only grew stronger and stronger as days rolled on. 
It burned like a fire within me ; and sometimes I trembled with the burden; 
but I told no one. Yet I feared more than once that some one Had looked 
through one of the windows of my mind, and had seen the light of the new 
purpose glowing within. I judged so by the conversation in the loft, as the 
men overhauled the sails for repairing. Some of the men had cracked many 
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a biscuit on the comer of their chest-lids, and knew what it was to have 68113 
split and spars carried away. Many a day the dull routine of overhauling a 
suit of sails was enlivraied by the shrewd guessing of the men as to how that 
portion left the bolt-ropes, and how that tack or sheet got pounded almost to a 
jelly before the wreck was cleared away. 

One day I was sent on board a large ship with a message to the chief mate. . 
Oar communications were not very brief, for the mate was at leisure and so 
was I. Our conversation turned on nautical hie, and my few questions were 
answered to my satisfaction. I ventured the inquiry whether any boys were 
wanted, and ^was immediately told, in rather a severe- tone, that the owners 
never allowed any boys on board,-^' but for his own part he liked a boy or two 
on board a ship. This last part of the speech was soft and kind, and went 
to my heart with a peculiar attraction. I paid more than one visit to this 
ship, as she gradually took in her cargo and got ready for sea. After working 
hours X used to go alongside, and get into talk with the ship-keeper, an old 
sailor. He told me many yarns about the sea ; but when I expressed my 
desire to go^ he immediately talked of a stock of clothes, and a friend to speak 
with the master in order to get a berth. " Some boys had invited themselves 
on board ship hefore to-day, and had not been thrown overboard after they 
came on deck." Was this historical, or was it historical and suggestive? 
With my mind all eagerness, I tried to get some definite encouragement, but I 
walked away without it, to my dreary lodging, these three thoughts running in 
and out of my mind like boys at play : *' Stock of clothes," " Mend to speak,'' 
" invite myself on board." Then the words of the mate came back to me, one 
repulsive — " Owners never allowed any boys on board;" the other attractive — 
'' He liked a boy or two on board." The light was greater than the darkness ! 
The night before the vessel left her berth it blew a strong breeze, and a 
^arp which had been coiled away down the fore-hatchway had to be got out 
as an extra mooring : this occurrence left the hatch partly open all night. 
The next morning she was to sail. I paid my accustomed respects to the 
ship-keeper in the evening. An unexpected gift — a shilling &om a gentleman 
for whom I carried a parcel in the dinner-hour — ^provided my only outfit for 
that long voyage, jsnd this was spent in food. I said good-night to the watch- 
man, made as though I was going as usual, turned the comer of some bales, 
slipped quietly on1>oard, and down the hatchway, creeping over fenders, kedge- 
anchors, and other stowage ; a truly rough, and dark, and lonely beginning to 

* We know more than one large fleet of merchant-ships where boys are not en- 
gaged by the owners ; they want men ready-made, but they will not take their 
share of care and joy in training seamen. This short-sighted policy will surely cure 
itself before long, if our immense mercantile marine is to hold its own in the carry- 
ing trade of the world. 
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a "life on the ocean wave." I fonnd some sails and lay down, but did not 
sleep for some time. Did I weep, as I said farewell to the misery, tempta- 
tions, and deprivations of the snrronndings I had just left ? No ; blessed be 
the compensations of a seafaring life ! ' It has slipped many a tow-rope, and 
sheered off from many a low and besotting path, and by its separating, isolat- 
ing, and distributing power, has made men and moral heroes of not a few of 
England's sons. 

At four the next morning all was astir ; the ship nnmoored, the steam-tug 
was in readiness, and soon I found, by the motion of the vessel, that we were 
out of dock, and had commenced our voyage. By the steady rush of w&tei 
past the sides of the ship I found we were steadily makmg headway, the tug 
doing good service in taking us well out to sea. 

In the darkness of the hold I dosed and dreamed ; at last an unusual stir, 
an increase of light, and forms and voices coming near. The ship had ''taken 
her departure," that is, was now out of sight of land. A fair wind was blowing, 
and orders had just been given to get up studding-sail gear. While -some went 
aloft to do their part, two men came down the fore-hatchway to find the sail ; 
but their first discovery was a stow-away, and not a studding-sail. Need I 
say that the setting of the sail was suspended, and that a poor, homeless, 
friendless boy was the one theme of attention and inquiry ? — an addition to 
the floating family entirely unexpected — an only boy in a ship's crew of men. 
My presence was soon reported to the Master ; and my first journey was to 
the quarter-deck, where I demurely answered what questions I could ; some 
I could not answer, such as " What right had I to come on board ? " " What 
was the Master to do with me now? " But some I did answer with the straight- 
ness of a sunbeam : '* I had tarred twine in a sail-loft ; my father was a sailor, 
and had died in a foreign hospital ; my mother had died before that ; my 
brother was in the Marine School at Dublin, as a sailor's orphan." 

" A good many o' them sort, I'm afraid," interposed the cook, who had just 
come into the company, and who claimed a right to speak, on the ground of 
being an old shipmate of the Master's. He came aft,.the last to see me, but 
he came not before he had put some scraps together in a tin pot to give me, 
the first mess of rich hash I ever tasted. He was a kind man, and took to 
me at once. He was liked by all the crew. Sometimes they called him cook, 
but more frequently doctor. The galley was sometimes called his dispensary, 
and sometimes Ms restaurant^ which was interpreted by one of the crew, who 
knew a few French derivations, to mean the place of restoration. What the 
verdict was in this my first court-martial I cannot now repeat The Master 
was stand off and officially stem. The mate — I remembered what he had said 
to me, that he liked a boy on board, and now he looked it. The men seemed 
interested in me ; but we were soon dismissed by the finding of the presiding 
officer: "Well, we shall see." Inamediately after this utterance came the 
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words, " Bear a hand with that studding-sail gear ; it will be ' seven bells ' before 
we get the sail set." So, being let go, we went, every man to his work, and 
my first quarters were " the place of restoration/' Every one was kind, and 
not one failed to give or make me something in the way of clothing. I learned 
to be handy, and numerous little odd jobs I soon found to do. I was very 
attentive, as aU boys are, to the oook ; and earned, before long the title of "dis- 
pensary derk." The cook's partiality to me, however, did not prevent my 
performing my other duties with a willing heart and a civil tongue. This* 
latter is a prime quality in boy and man on board ship, both on the main 
or the quarter-deck ; it is often absent, however, as my subsequent experience 
proved. But I have pleasant memories of years on the ocean, where devotion 
to daty and a desire to make the work of the ship go smoothly, were the 
leading characteristics of the officers and men. 

Many passages in my life I could record, but they would scarcely come 
under the heading of "a stow-away." Truly, I left the port well entitled to the 
name ; but I arrived at the port of destination, not a stow-away, but a sailor- 
boy, who took his regular turn ashore, dressed in white duck, and on a Sunday 
went to church with the second mate. 

The transition from boy to man, from man to officer, from sailing-ship to 
steam-ship, has been easy, and withal prodtable. Memories of the past have 
been revived of late by the duty being assigned me, as an officer in an Atlantic 
steamer, to search for stow-aways previous to a trip recently made. The ship 
had been delayed by an adverse gale for some hours, which gave a little more 
time for a thorough search for unpaid passengers. The result of our search 
was the discovery of three lads. I conducted them on shore ; but time did not 
admit of my going to the magistrate's office to appear against them. Like 
Joseph to his brethren, I "spake roughly," but kindness was in my heart, and 
I was not without hope that " Providence would take them in tow," and that 
in time they might be able, in their own persons, to prove that out of unhkely 
and unpromising materials could come a useful*and honourable life. 
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" They ring for service," quoth the fisherman ; 
" Our parson preaches in the church to-night." 
"And do the people go?" my brother asked. 
" Aye, sir, they count it mean to stay away ; 
He takes it so to heart. He's a rare man. 
Our parson ; half a head above us all." 



• 
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<* That's a great gift, and notable/' said I. 
** Aye, sir ; and when he was a yonnger man 
He went out in the lifeboat very oft, 
Before the * Grace/ of Sonderland, was wrecked: 
He's never been his own man since that hour. 
For there were thiriy men aboard of her, 
Anigh as close as you are now to me, 
And ne'er a one was saved. 

« 

They're lying now. 
With two small children, in a row : the church 
And yard are full of seamen's graves, and few 
• Have any names. 

She bumped upon the reef ; 
^ Our parson, my young son, and several more. 

Were lashed together with a two-inch rope, 
And crept along to her ; their mates ashore 
Heady to haul them in. The gale was high, 
The sea was all a boiling, seething froth. 
And God Almighty's guns were going off, 
And the land trembled. 

When she took the ground. 
She went to pieces like a lock of hay 
Tossed from a pitchfork. Ere it came to that. 
The captain reeled on deck with two small things. 
One in each arm — his little lad and lass. 
Their hair was long, and blew before his face. 
Or else we thought he had been saved ; he fell, 
But held them fast. The crew, poor luckless souls ! 
The breakers licked them off; and some were crushed. 
Some swallowed in the yeast, some flung up dead. 
The dear breath beaten out of them : not one 
Jumped from the wreck upon the reef, to catch 
The hands that strained to reach, but tumbled back, 
With eyes wide open. But the captain lay 
And clung— the only man alive. They prayed — 

* For God's sake, captain, throw the children here ! ' 

* Throw them ! ' our parson cried ; and then she struck 
And he threw one — a pretty two years' child ; 

But the gale dashed him on the slippery verge, 

And down he went : they say they heard him cry. 

Then he rose up and took the one, 

And all our men reached out their hungry arms, 

And cried out, * Throw her ! throw her ! ' and he did. 

He threw her right against the parson's breast, 

And all at once a sea broke over them, 

And they that saw it from the shore have said 
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It Btrack the wreck and piecemeal scattered it, 
Jnst as a woman might the lamp of salt 
That 'twixt her hands into the kneading-pan 
She breaks and crumbles on her rising bread. 
We hauled our men in : two of them were dead — 
The sea had beaten them, their heads hung down ; 
Our parson's arms were empty, for the wave 
Had torn away the pretty, pretty lamb. 
We often see him stand beside her grave : 
But 'twas no fault of his, no fault of his." 



ANOTHER TRAINING-SHIP. 

We have heard a metropolitan police magistrate remark (writes the Timet) 

m 

that, whatever might be the estimation in which he was disposed to hold the 
general mass of his miscellaneous labours, there was one the value of which 
he felt to be great, permanent, and indisputable. He alluded to that of laying 
hands, in one way or another, on the incipient criminals of the streets, and 
sending them where they would be made sound and useful members of society. 
He drew with satisfaction a comparison between this daily task and that of im- 
posing five-shiUing fines upon crapulous drunkards. He attributed to the 
practice of it on a large scale an important share in that sensible diminution of 
crime to which statisticians are now able to point as an unquestionable proof of 
the general soundness of our system of dealing with criminals. The economical 
results of thus cutting off crime at its source are, when properly considered, as 
remarkable as the moral. It is not only that a useful citizen is gained to society 
ftnd a criminal got rid of, we gain the fruits of his labour and the benefit of his 
good example. We are saved the expense of maintaining him as a criminal and 
his family as paupers, of keeping up extra police and prison establishments, 
the actual loss by his crimes and by^the contagion of his bad example. Indeed, 
the real gain by the reclamation of one lost sheep almost justifies the estimate 
in the parable. Adding together the positive and the negative elements which 
enter into it, we may well be excused for regarding it as of more account than 
the satisfaction we experience in contemplating ninety-nine useful citizens who 
have never been exposed to the certainty of becoming pests and nuisances of 
society. We feel sure that everybody who knows what the extreme of poverty 
m London means will agree in the propriety of these remarks. Destitution 

• 

itt our streets means crime, if only in the simple form of mendicancy. We 
have done wisely and mercifully in making the mendicant a criminal. But we 
act with higher wisdom when we afford every facility for saving the desti- 
tute children of our streets even from the venial offence of mendicancy, and 

p2 
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place at their disposal the means of entering at an early age on a useful, honour- 
able, and profitable way of living. Sach has been the benevolent idea of those 
who have fitted out the frigate ' Arethusa/ lent by the Admiralty, and now 
inaugurated as a training-ship. 

It appears that there is already off the Kentish shore, above Oravesend, a 
small fleet of wooden men-of-war which have done good service in their time, 
but which modem improvements have left free to be employed in this and 
other useful services. The * Chichester' frigate has been for several years 
employed for training poor boys for the Merchant Marine and the Hoyal 
Navy. She was opened for this purpose in 1867, and contains 214 boys. 
The demand, however, for employment has now become far in excess of 
' accommodation, and the munificence of Lady Burdett Coutts by the offer of 
j£5,000 has enabled the 'Arethusa' to be prepared for the same purpose. 
The * Arethusa ' will provide accommodation for 800 more. In addition 
to a floating swimming-bath for summer use, she will contain a large one to be 
used by the boys of both ships at aU times of the year, and every boy will 
thus have the opportunity of learning to swim. Provision is made for the 
instruction of the boys, and we notice that contributions of books are 
desired for a large library which is in course of formation. The whole under- 
taking is in connection with the Befuges of Homeless and Destitute Children 
in Great Queen-street ; and the Secretary, Mr. Williams, was able to look 
forward to the time when these Hefuges and the ships together would afford 
accommodation for 1,000 children. We hope this prospect will soon be 
realized. We cannot figure to ourselves a] better, a sounder, a more certain 
way of employing funds destined to benevolent purposes ; and, cautiously as 
every claim on public property for such purposes ought to be admitted, we 
cordially second the opinion of Mr. T. G. Talbot, M.P., in' approving the 
^assistance the Government has lent to the cause. But its mainspring must 
jiecessarily be the substantial sympathy of individuals. 

The new ship now moored off Greenhithe in line with the * Chichester,' has 
left her fighting commission for work that is better in the judgment of 
nautical men, for the lads she is instrumental in introducing to the mysteries 
of handing, reefing, and steering, will grow to be men ; and from their ranks 
must spring the gallant fellows who will sustain the honour of our fiag in the 
days to come. The contemporary 'Arethusa' is to be a nursery for tars, 
educated in respect for discipline and reverence for God and morality, and 
when that is kept in view, who can deny that she is a good ship in the truest 
and best sense of the word ? Now that she is entering on a fresh career it may 

ft 

be interesting to note what she has done in the past. In 1847 she was put 
on the stocks, and in 1849 was launched, and after roving over the waters 
found herself in a Mediterranean port, and was ordered to join the squadron 
under Sir Edmund Lyons. She proceeded to the Crimea, and at the bom- 
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bardment of Sebastopol from the waterside distinguished herself by a feat of 
arms rarely paralleled. She went into action under the very noses of the 
Russian guns, so close that they could not be depressed to sweep her decks, 
delivered a broadside, sailed past, tacked and delivered a,nother, without 
receiving as much as a pock-mark in her hull. She must have done much 
damage. When the signal for th^ recall was made, she returned, slowly keep- 
ing up a continual shower of shot and shell, which was returned from the 
citadel, and helped to unmask the enemy's batteries, and show how many guns 
and mortars there were. This was splendid, worthy of our best era, and is 
the white day in the life of the ' Saucy Arethusa.' In 1862 she was con- 
verted into a screw-steamer, and in 1865 — the reign of wood giving way 
before the usurpation of iron — she was declared unfit for further duty. But 
her most useful spell of duty was reserved for her. Brought to her present 
moorings, she lies on the bosom of the river, a symmetrical specimen of the 
naval architecture that is discarded. The black muzzles of guns no longer 
gape from her ports, her * yards ' are lowered, but few prettier-built craft are 
to be seen on the Thames ; and right pretty she looked, dressed from stem to 
stern with holiday flags, an awning over her upper deck ; and the notes of the 
National Anthem and such proud and jovial strains as *' Rule Britannia," and 
" The Roast Beef of Old England," resounded from the band forward — the 
band of the destitute little landsmen taken care of at Great Queen Street by 
the philanthropists that watch over the little seamen. Over three hundred 
visitors and friends arrived by train from Charing Cross to take part in the 
inaugural ceremony, and were conveyed on board by a flotilla of boats rowed 
by lads from the * Chichester,* neat in suits of white duck, arid wearing so 
bright and contented an air that the gutter urchins that knew them would 
not know them again. Among the more distinguished of the visitors were 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Earls of Shaftesbury and Harrowby, the 
Hon. Henry Ryder, Sir Robert Carden, Colonel Henderson of the police, 
Captain Bedford Pirn, R.N., M.P., and T. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P., representing 
Parliamentary kindliness^ and a number of clergymen. The presence of Mr. 
W. Williams must not be omitted. A fete of charity in the metropolis where 
juveniles are concerned without the presence of Mr. Williams would be the 
play of " Antony and Cleopatra " with the part of Cleopatra's lover omitted. 
The yards of the ' Chichester ' were manned, and as the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts placed foot on the gangway of the * Arethusa,' three cheers, shrill but 
loud, were raised by the tiny sailor laddies aloft. As soon as the company 
(over three hundred persons) were seated under the awning, the ' Chichester ' 
boys came over to the ' Arethusa,' and the ceremony of devoting the ship to 
her new mission commenced. Very simple it was — ^first, the hymn, " Give 
to our God immortal praise," was sung by the lads; then the Rev. Mr. 
Simpson offered up extempore prayer j afterwards Paalms cvii. 23 — 33, cxiii. 
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and oxxvii were read by another clergyman and the congregation alternately ; 
and subsequently a selection £rom the tenth chapter of St; Mark was given 
out by the Bev. Mr. Dalton. After the repast had been discussed, a publie 
meeting was held on the upper deck. Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. Mr. 
Williams made a statement, and Mr. Talbot, M.P., and the chairman made 
two short speeches. Lord Shaftesbury — equally at home addressing coster- 
mongers, watercress girls, or his peers — was especially happy. He has a 
knack of accommodating himself to his audience, and made an impression on 
the untutored hearts of these poor boys, that the most polished orator of the 
schools could not equal. But if there were three cheers for the benign 
Baroness Bnrdett-Coutts, there was a spontaneous one cheer more for Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

It is mainly to Lord Shaftesbury that the establishment and the continued 
success of the * Chichester ' are owing. In five years, he said, they had sent 
afloat from the * Chichester ' 1,300 lads, good, active, able seamen, without 
having had returned upon their hands a single "incorrigible." There 
appears to be a smart competition among the masters of vessels for these 
' Chichester ' lads ; and Lord Shaftesbury was able to recite a telling story of 
tlie hehn being entrusted to one of them, during a perilous hour in rounding 
the Cape, when the rest of the crew became unmanageable. "By the blessing 
of God," said the captain, *' the * Chichester ' lad brought us through." Lord 
Shaftesbury might well hope that the two hundred boys he saw before him 
would similarly pull two hundred ships through ; and everybody will agree 
with him that if they could train up more lads in this way they would be 
doing good service to the interests of the nation and of the world at large. 

It is a most important point in favour of the present undertaking that it 
helps the Mercantile Marine to man their ships with British seamen instead 
of with Belgians, Italians, and foreigners of other nations. So great is the 
extension of our commerce that England cannot in the ordinary way supply the 
demand for hands. There are so many ways of making a living more cheaply 
and comfortably at home that youths hesitate to encounter the toils and brave 
the perils of the sea. It will be a bad day for the nation if the old British 
spirit of adventure is ever largely diminished. There is abundant material for 
supplying it in the poorer classes of our towns, and there is abundant readiness 
to engage when the opportunity offers. When Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Williams got together three hundred poor boys and gave them a supper in 
Great Queen-street, every one of them held up his hand to be a sailor. We 
cannot over-estimate the good work that would be done if similar efforts were 
made on an even larger scale in other parts of the land where there is 
a redundant poor population. A few more ships like the 'Chichester' 
and the * Arethusa ' not only in the Thames, but in our large provincial sea* 
ports, would form an object well worthy the consideration of those whohftve 
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earned princely fortonea by the merchandise of the sea. Those who have it in 
their power may realize what Lord Shaftesbury appropriately allnded to in the 
case of Lady Bnrdett-Coutts, ** the great and sublime pleasure of conferring 
benefactions while they live." In a less ambitious way, many others may 
contribute according to their ability to the sum of j£2,000 which is asked for 
the maintenance of the ' Arethusa ' by the end of the year. 

The training-ship system has met with a practical expositor in the Secretary 
of the Marine Society, S. W. Sadler, Esq., R.N., who writes to the Tbne9 as 
follows : — ** To Jonas Hanway belongs the undying honour of being the first to 
conceive and carry out the plan of rescuing boys from the streets and training 
them for the sea. This far-seeing philanthropist, in the year 1756, joining 
himself with Mr. Thornton (Wilberforce*s friend). Lord Eomney, and other 
men of like mind, founded the Marine Society. In 1786 the society placed the 
first training-ship — a merchant vessel called the *Beatty ' — on the Thames, at 
Deptford, and now, fifth in succession, the * Warspite ' floats at Woolwich. 
From these ships upwards of 57,700 boys have been trained and sent to sea, 
either in the Royal Navy or Merchant Service. Your remark that more ships 
should be placed in the provincial seaports hits the right nail on the head. 
The supply of boys in the Thames now quite equals the demand ; while the 
Marine Society has frequent applications £rom shipowners at Swansea and 
other outports for apprentices. One last word. If, as Lord Eslington said in 
his speech on the Naval Heserve, * there ought to be a ' Warspite ' in every sea- 
port,' let the benefit not be confined to street boys, admit also the children of 
the labouring class, and thus preserve them from the danger of coming upon 
the streets." 

We have lately had the opportunity of a visit to the training-ships on the 
Mersey, and a residence of five weeks on board the school ship 'Akbar,' 
Captain E. G. Symons, K.N., daring which time she was inspected by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and officials from the Board of Trade, who, we under- 
stand, are meditating a change in the apprenticeship system, which will utUize 
the services of these boys, more than they have hitherto done, for the Merchant 
Service and some for the Koyal Navy. They expressed themselves highly pleased 
with their inspection, and indeed they might well be, for the order, cleanliness, 
and discipHne of these ships will bear favourable comparison with the best- 
ordered ships of the Boyal Navy. 



Loss OP H.M.S. *NiOBE.*—The * Niobe,* Capt. D. Boyle, E.N.,.leffc Halifax for St, 
Fierre^ bat a thick fog was experienced the whole passage, and the consequence was 
she was unable to reach the roads. On the 20th of May, about 9.10 a.ni., breakers 
were reported ahead. The screw was stopped and reversed, bat the ship soon after 
struck on Miqaelon Island, and became a total wreck. The boats were lowered, 
and all hands bat one were safely landed by 6.30 p.m. The ' Niobe' fell over, and 
had water in her up to her lower deck beam. The crew were well honsed and pro- 
visioned whilst stripping tbe vessel and saving everything possible. 
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THE SAILOR RECLAIMED.* 

One Snndaj evening, in November, 187 — , I was distributing tracts, and 
inviting people in Ratcliff Highway to a neighbouring , place of worship. 
Much indifference was shown by the idle, drunken men and women who 
frequent that locality. Some measure of success, however, was attained. I 
accosted a respectable young man, a sailor, who was in bad company and 
about to enter a large publichonse, noted for its dancing-saloon and other 
£Biscinations. He resisted for some time ; and notwithstanding the efforts pat 
forth by his companions, he was successfully drawn out of their way. I then 
commenced to speak to liim earnestly about his soul, stating the awfulness of 
his condition in being so far from God, and pleaded with him to give his heart 
to Christ. He seemed at first very hard and stubborn ; but I touched a tender 
chord when I asked him what his mol^er would say to see him thus wilfully 
breaking God's day. The tears came into his eyes, and he said, " Oh, sir, I 
have heard again and again of what you are now saying ; but I have resisted 
the truth, and here I am at hell's door!" He commenced to narrate some 
particulars of his life, which were as foll<ms : — 

"I was born in a beautiful northern village in England. When a boy I 
used to enjoy the sweet fields, and follow my companions to school. I had 
godly parents and a dear sister, who brought me up to pray, to reverence the 
house of God, and to read the Bible. I used to go to the Sabbath-school, and 
was regfilar in my attendance at the parish church with my pareQts and sister- 
All went on well until I was about twelve or thirteen years of age, when one 
of my companions lent me a low novel, which I eagerly read. Afterwards I 
read other novels and penny weekly papers, which I began to prefer to my 
Bible and other good books. I felt at last the Sunday-school to be a bore, and 
going to church a nuisance. I disliked my parents because they did their best 
to instil right and proper principles within me. I longed to go to sea to escape 
from their canting, as I called it, and my home became a burden to me. I was 
then about fifteen years of age. My father, mother, and sister prayed for me 
very much. I knew this, and . it made me very angry. So one spring day I 
ran away from home, in company with another boy, and we went to the nearest 
port, and tried for a vessel to go to sea. A captain, seeing we were respectable 
lads, engaged us. Oh, I shall never forget the first day and night at sea ! I 
did feel bad, and my wicked cpnduct came up before me, and I longed to le 
back home with my parents ; but it was too late now. The sailors called me 

* mother-sick,' and a * big baby,' which roused my pride, and I tried my 
best to rid myself of such feelings. I became very profligate, and notwith- 

• « The Devil Cheated of his Prey, &c. " Haughton & Co., 10, Paternoster Bow, E C. 
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Btlmdiog the punishment tliat ftlwajs follows transgresHion, I grew worse &nd 
worse, until I Bhocked even the sftilora on board, who were Barpriaed how one 
so yonng could sink bo deep in Bin. On airiviiig in the East Indies, I went 
on shore, and lived a rioCons life. I OBSociated with h&d, immor&l eompsnions, 
attended evU places, and was often horror-stmck at my own ainiU Btat«. We 
set sail aga,in ; and one fearful night we were cast on a rock j coast, and became 
a wreck. I cried for mercy, like all the rest. I condemned myself, and pleaded 
with God to epare my life, promising if He did I would serve Him. The 
captain, passing me at the time, kicked me, and said, ' What '. you praying to 
God? Do you think He will Eave you after you have been the worst devil 
that has ever Uved np to the present moment? Common Bense goes sgainst 
it. You have made your hell, and now you must go to it." I yelled with 
agony of spirit. 1 felt how truly I deserved it; hnt I clung to prayer. The 
vessel now broke np, and the boats were capsized. To all appearance I was 



the only one saved, and was picked up, floating on a piece of the wreck, by « 
passing ship. I thanked God for my safety, and for a time I served Him ; but 
I soon fell into a sinful life again. Duriog another voyage I was again 
wrecked, and once more called upoa God to spare my life, which He did in 
answer to my prayeni. I then came home a penitent, and hastened to my 
native village. Nobody knew me. I went to my father's house ; strangers 
occupied it 1 inquired where my patents had gone. The woman said, 
' They are both dead. They had a wicked son who ran aivay. His mother 
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died of a broken heart ; soon after his father died, and his sister married, and 
is gone to Australia.' I was much distressed, and could hardly stand. I went 
to the churchyard, and there siire enough was the tablet showing the spot 
where lay the remains of my dear father and mother. Oh, how my heart did 
ache ! I cried bitterly ; I hated myself. I came to London ; I was unsuc- 
cessful in getting a vessel, and was led away by wicked companions to drink, 
and again entered into sin. I went to sea at last, and returned after some 
months to London to pursue my sinful ways. I was so miserable this time 
that I contemplated committing suicide ; and this night was going to prepare 
myself for it by drinking hard, when you caught hold of me. Oh, sir, what 
shall I do ? I hate myself ! " 

After directing him to Christ as the only Saviour of sinners, " who His 
own self bore our sins in His own body on the tree," and telling him that 
" the blood of Jesus Christ, God's Son, cleanseth us from all sin," I invited 
him to the service, where he would hear more of Jesus. He came, was much 
touched, and wept. We prayed earnestly with him, and he found peace to his 
soul, and went to his lodgings a happy man. He commenced to serve Christ 
in real earnest, and after a little time got a mate's appointment, which he 
creditably filled. He returned some months ago to tell how God had helped 
him, and to express thanks to me for leading him out of temptation that 
Sunday evening, and for placing before him a loving Saviour, who willeth not 
the death of a sinner, but that all should turn unto Him and live. 

Dear reader ! have you had early impressions, and let them slip ? Have you 
wandered from home, and, what is far worse, from Jesus Christ ? Are you 
now living at enmity with God ? If such be the case, let me affectionately 
warn you of your danger, and plead with you to come to the Fountain opened 
for sin and uncleanness, even to Jesus, and wash and be clean. Nothing filthy 
can enter heaven's celestial gates ; no sinner out of Christ can gain admittance 
there. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." That 
is, accept Christ, place confidence in Him, and wholly trust your precious soul 
to His Divine care and keeping. Let your whole life be influenced by His 
bright and holy e^mple. Live in Him, and' allow Him to live in you. 

" All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.*' 

Christ's special mission to this world was to save sinners such as you, and 
such as the poor sailor mentioned here. 

Satan is in earnest to damn your soul ; Christ is in earnest to save it ; and 
will you not be in earnest to entrust your case into His all-powerful hands ? — 
AustirCs True Tales, 
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Chubch Woak at Sea. — Seaside tibI- 
tiora are BometimeB pozzled b7 a, blae 
flag TTith a flying angel waving from the 
masts of yochtB in the offing. TheBO are 
the migBioQ Teasels of the " Miaeiona to 
SeamSD," carryiog their chaplains or 
readers aboat the oator roadsteads to 
visit windbound ships. Every day and 
all the year round, nnleas prevented by 
Btreaa of weather, the miasioii dei^ aie 
to be seen going from vessel to vossel, 
holding short services or conversatioaa 
with the officers and crews, giving ad- 
dressee, reading the Scriptnres, distri. 
bnting books, periodicals, and tracts, 
advising homeward, boaodera of the dan- 
gers of the part, and endeavouring to 
establish regular Sunday servioes in 
ontward-bonnd ships, Jnst now the 
people at Byde and Cowes, at Clevedon 
and Cardifl', at Swansea and Milford, at 
Plymouth and Falmonth, in the Tyne 
and the Hamber, at Deal and Great 
Yarmouth, &c. see the flying angel of 
the "Missions to Seamen" in fair weather 
and under jkvonrable conditions j and 
shore-going clergymen out for a holiday 
might perhaps witness a new phase of 
Church work by going out for a day's 
cruise with their rough-looking brethren, 
whose work eitenda beyond parochial 
and diocesan bounds. Under a rough 
garb, and by mde means, suited to the 



Church at sea, much good work may be 
done. A word of sympathy and en- 
conragement to the isolated pastors who 
thus bravely occupy the rough outposts 
of Che Church might be among the bend- 
fits conferred by our seaside visitors. 

Sea Appbentices. — Mr. ShallcroES, 
Chairman of the Local Marine Board at 
Liverpool, stated at a meeting held laat 
month for the ptUTJOsa of oonsidoring 
the Bcpurt of the Boyal Commission on 
nnseaworlihy shipa, and the employment 
of apprentices, that the nnmbor of ships 
in the British Empire was 36,S2&, (he ton- 
nes of which was 7,294,230 tons, and 
the number of seamen nav^ating them 
was 330,349. This, at 6d. per ton, 
would produce £182,355. In the United 
Kingdom there were 24,873 ships, the 
tonui^e being 5,736,368 tons, which, at 
Gd. per ton, would produce £143,419. 
This amoont would, at £20 per head, edu- 
cat« 7,170 boys per annum. On the Slst 
December, 1872, there were on the regis- 
ter 21,421 sailing ships, with an ag- 
grt^ate of 4,145,888 tons, and 8,662 
steamers, with an aggr^ate of 1,536,075 
tons, making 25,063 shipa, and 5,681,963 
tons. The total steam tonnage in 1838 
was 82,716 tons; in ISS^itwaa 326,484 
tons ; and in 1872 it had incrooaed to 
1,640,639. In the five years from 1841 
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to 1849, whilst the system of compalflory 
apprenticeship was in force, there were 
58,700 lads bound, and in the four years 
ending 1873 the number apprenticed 
was 16,757. In 1851 the number of 
British seamen, excluding masters, em. 
ployed in the home and foreign trade 
was 141,937, of whom 5,793 were foreign- 
ers, or 4*2 per cent. In 1865 the num. 
ber was 197,643, of whom 20,280 were 
foreigners, or 11*4 per cent., and in 1872 
there were 203,720 seamen, of whom 
20,591 were foreigners, or 11*24 per cent. 
In 1848 the wages to North America in 
sailing vessels were 50s. a month, and 

1873 in both steam and sailing vessels 
they were 90s. a month. In the A.us. 
tralian trade in 1848 the wages were 45s. 
a month, but they were now 60s. a month ; 
and the wages for a voyage to China and 
the East Indies, which in 1848 were 40s. 
a month, had increased to 60s. a month. 
Unless Government gave shipowners the 
means for an improved discipline on 
board ship, and made some international 
arrangement by which they could re- 
cover seamen abroad, he did not think 
any legislation or philanthropy would 
benefit the seamen. 

Mr. Gray, of the Board of Trade, then 
addressed the meeting, and observed 
that unseaworthy ships might bo navi. 
gated by seaworthy sailors, but unsea. 
worthy sailors would lose the best of 
ships. He and his colleagues believed 
that if they really wanted to prevent 
loss of life at sea, they must begin with 
the sailors. In the Eeport of the Royal 
Commission — 

" It is proposed that every vessel above 
100 tons register, whether propelled by 
sail or steam, should be required to carry 
apprentices in proportion to her tonnage 
(the number to be fixed hereafter), or to 
pay a small contribution (such as 6d. 
per ton register), this sum to be applied 
towards the maintenance of training 
ships in all the principal ports of the 
United Kingdom. The apprentices 
should, it is said, be indentured, at or 
about the age of fourteen, to the master 



of the training-ship for five years, and 
after serving in this ship for one or two 
years the indenture should be transferred 
to any shipowner who would be willing 
to take the apprentice, and with whom 
the apprentice might be willing to serve 
until the completion of his term. In 
order that these training-ships might fit 
the boys for service at sea, a small ves- 
sel should, it is suggested, be attached 
to each ship, so with othtr instruction 
the habit of a sea life might be acquired. 
These school ships should be inspected 
and receive grants from the State ac- 
cording to their efficiency. The system 
of apprenticeship undoubtedly afibrds 
the best means of training boys for a 
service in which fitness can only be ac- 
quired during early life, and if ship- 
owners were willing to contribute, as 
suggested above, it would, in our opin- 
ion, be a wise policy for the Crovem- 
ment to aid these industrial schools of 
the mercantile marine. As this scheme 
for schools and apprentices must depend 
upon the support which it may receive 
from the shipowners, we have not en- 
tered further into the details of the 
plan. The number of lives entrusted to 
British ships, and the annual value of 
property afloat, impress us with the im- 
portance of securing, so far as possible, 
not only that the ships shall be sea- 
worthy, but that seamen shall be well 
trained and disciplined for the merchant 
service." 

It was on the point of schools 
for apprentices that he had come to 
Liverpool, in order to ascertain what 
amount of support such a scheme would 
receive from the shipowners of the port. 
They had in the mercantile marine, as 
far as he could discover — and his figures 
did not quite agree with the official re- 
turns — 407,000 persons, and of that num- 
ber, as far as he could make out, there 
was a waste of from 16,000 to 17,000 
men a year. He did not mean that these 
were wiped off from the face of the 
earth, but that they left British ships 
daring the year. There were about 8,000 
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or 4,000 persons losii annnally in Britisli 
merchant ships from wreck and other , 
causes. The great waste in the mer- 
cantile marine did not, however, arise 
from loss of life at sea, bnt partly bj 
disease and by men taking to other em- 
ployments. In the mercantile marine 
there was a means of waste in the nn- 
seawortbiness of seamen, and they found 
that men were shipped as seamen who, 
from their physical condition, were ut- 
terly unfit to go to sea. In dealing with 
this question they must endeavour to 
avoid seaonen falling into the hands of 
crimps and improper women, and look 
after them when abroad ; and the first 
thing they had to do was to enter into 
consular conventions with seafaring 
countries. The department of the Board 
of Trade with which he was connected 
bad been at work on that subject for 
fifteen years, but owing to questions of 
international law, local law, state law, 
and federal law, they had not been able 
to complete the work. The present 
Government were determined to go on 
-with it, and he was happy to tell them 
that it was one of the first subjects that 
would occupy their attention. 

The next thing was to get, if possible, 
a uniform system of engaging and dis- 
charging seamen, both in this country 
and abroad ; and if an improved system 
of paying-off crews was adopted, they 
might lessen the influence of the lower 
order of crimps and improper women. 
Another point to be considered was 
whether the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Act shouldnot be applied to every 
mercantile marine port : he was strongly 
of opinion that they should, and he was 
sure they would have to do it. Another 
point was whether they should not have 
a medical examination of seamen before 
they were shipped: he thought they 
should. A further question was whether 
they should go back to the system of 
compulsory apprenticeship: bethought 
they should not. The next matter to be 
considered was one for the shipowners, 
and that was whether, in order to have 



a proper supply of British seamen, they 
must not raise their wages, ^hey must 
look at the whole matter from a com- 
prehensive point of view, but on that 
occasion the only question they could go 
into was that raised by the Boyal Com. 
mission — whether they were prepared to 
pay for the training of boys for the mer- 
cantile marine. 

At the present time there were no less 
than 31,000 boys afloat in the mercantile 
marine. Buttheyhadtodonotwith31,000 
boy s,but with 18,000 alone,because 13,000 
of them were employed on fishing boats, 
and never went out of that employment. 
The number of seamen on which they 
had to calculate was 260,000, and these 
might be regarded as belonging to the 
crews of ships registered in the United 
Kingdom. Of this number there was an 
annual waste of about 8,000, and it was 
to provide for this waste and the increas- 
ing demand that they wanted British 
trained boys. The existing training 
ships might be divided into four distinct 
classes. But in some of the ships the 
boys were kept far too long, and in 
others not long enough. They believed 
that these ships, although useful to a 
certain extent, were not entirely useful 
as a means of training for the mercantile 
marine. As technical schools they were 
valuable, but the education of the sailor 
boy could only be completed by sending 
him to sea in a craft in the navigation of 
which he would have to take a part. The 
training-ships of which he spoke sent into 
the mercantile marine about 4,000 boys 
annually. They were classed as ordi- 
nary seamen at 25s. or 30s. per month, 
and if they were entirely depended upon 
for sending lads into the mercantile 
marine, he was afraid they would have 
to go further than sixpence a ton, and 
that they would have to tax every ship, 
and not only those which did not take 
apprentices. 

The intention of his department 
was not to start any ships of their 
own. Their intention was, as far 
as they could, to assist those already 
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existing. They did not want to interfere 
with philanthropy or private enterprise : 
they wanted, if possible, to help existing 
training-ships, and, in order to do this, 
they should have to come to some ar- 
rangement for inspecting them. They 
should hare to come to some arrange- 
ment whereby any boy above fifteen or 
under seventeen years of age might ap- 
prentice himself, as the Boyal Commis- 
sion proposed, to the master of the 
training-ship, and that it should be in 
the power of the master, when he thought 
the lad was fit, to transfer his indenture 
of apprenticeship to the master of any 
ship who wanted such a boy. The ship- 
master taking him would, he was afraid, 
have to pay him nearly the wages of an 
ordinary seaman. The Chairman had 
told them that the wages in the North 
American trade had gone up from 60s. 
a month to 90s. a month. That was a 
great temptation to boys to run away 
from their apprenticeship, and he did 
not think it would be possible for them 
to have any extended system of appren- 
ticeship which would confine to their 
service, at almost nominal wages, the 
forecastle hand who was competent to 
act and get an ordinary seaman's wages 
in another ship. It would not be fair 
on the pari of the Board of Trade to 
start an opposition ship, which would 
probably check philanthropy and render 
existing ships comparatively useless. As 
to the boys joining the naval reserve, 
they would naturally suppose that in all 
they did as regarded the British seaman 
they had some ulterior object in view 
with respect to his service to the state. 
That was true, but in securing his ser- 
vice to the state, should it be wanted, 
they also secured his service to the 
British shipowner. 



The Dover Sailoes* Home. — One 
Sunday, in July last, the Rev. W. Tate 
preach^ in the Mariners' Church on 
behalf of the Endowed Fund of the 
Home. "The stranger did not lodge 
in the street; but I opened my doors 



to the traveller," was the text from 
which in the morning the rev. gentle- 
man inculcated the duty of entertaining 
strangers. At the conclusion of his dis- 
course he said : ** Now, brethren, your 
Sailors' Home does that for you which 
it was commanded you should do for 
yourselves. At great original expense 
you have provided a refuge for the 
stranger, a large and commodious house, 
so that he need no longer lodge in the 
street. For him in distress and who 
has no means to provide for himself, as 
is the case with all wrecked nien, you 
have erected a building to receive him 
night and day ; and this involves a large 
annual expenditure of money. You are 
personally relieved from the duty which 
would have devolved upon you in an- 
cient days, had you lived then. It is 
very little and involves no personal sac. 
rifice, which is now required of you. 
You are only asked to give liberally, 
according to the means with which God 
has abundantly blessed you. By thus giv- 
ing, you enable others to take upon them- 
selves this part of your Christian duty. 
"The Home does what under other 
circumstances you would be called upon 
as Christians to do, and you must hold 
up the hands of the directors by supply- 
ing the necessary pecuniary support. 
Dover, yon know, is so situated that a 
larger number of distressed seamen are 
landed at our port than at any other 
maritime town. They are landed at our 
harbour frum the dangerous rocks in 
. the Channel. We have had in addition 
to our own countrymen more than 1,000 
foreigners — French, American, Danish, 
Norwegian, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, 
and indeed of almost every nationality. 
They have all been brought to our im- 
portant institution. Thus since the 
Home was established the stranger has 
never slept in the street, neither has 
the door been closed to the traveller. 
By an Endowment Fund we intend to 
make it so independent as not to require 
a constant appeal to the charity and 
sympathy of our friends. That charity 
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and sympathy may possibly be turned 
into another channel, but we want to 
secure the Home from languishing for 
want of friends. This morning I shall 
leave you to do what you can. If each 
one gives as much as he can afford, we 
shall have a large collection from our 
little church to add to the Endowment 



Fund. Let each one, then, give freely 
according to his means, not gfrudgingly, 
for the Lord loveth a cheerful giver." 
The collections realised £26 14s. 6d. 

We may add that this Home works 
most cordially with the Shipwrecked 
Mariners* Society in forwarding the 
castaways to their homes. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c. 

For the Shdpwrecked Ma/riners* Society.. 



Campbeltown. — ^A public meeting was 
held on July 9th, Provost Beith in the 
chair, when Mr. Lindon Saunders ex- 
plained the objects of the Society to a 
large number of fishermen and others. 

Caexaevon. — Friend to 
the Society from Pwllheli ... 60 

Lewes. — Sermon in Blat- 
chington Church, per B«v. R. 
N. Dennis (Life Mem.) 6 15 

London. — At a meeting of the Society 
in May, Capt. Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., 
was unanimously elected Chairman for the 
ensuing year. The Secretary reported 
the loss the Society had sustained in the 
lamented decease of their Deputy-Chair- 
man (Wm. Stuart, Esq.), who had most 
munificently contributed during his life- 
time to the cause he had so much at heart 
the noble sum of £6,110. A vote of 
sincere condolence was ordered to be 
sent to his sorrowing widow and family. 

Collection after sermon in 
Christ Church, Camberwell, 
perRev. O.Thorpe (Life Mem.) 8 4 3 

Collection in the Pro- 
Cathedral, Kensington, afber 
sermon by the Very Rev. 
Archbishop Manning, D.D... 20 

Collection at Boys* School, 
Cotham, near Bristol, per 
Mrs. Dillon 10 6 

The followingcontributions 
of £20 arid upwards have 
been received during the past 
quarter, viz. : 



H. I. M. the Emperor of 
Russia, per the Lord Mayor 
of London,from the fnnd en- 
trusted to him for disposal 
A Thank-offering, per F. C. 

Capel, Esq 35 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 25 

The following Legacies 
have been announced or re- 
ceived : — 

Mrs. E. A. Waddilove, of 
Hexham, one-tenth part of 

interest on 50 

Mrs. E. K. Boaden, Brighton. 19 

Capt. Andrew Crane 10 

W. H. Skurray, Esq., of 

Leamington 50 

T. Banting, Esq., Worthing.1800 

Miss M. G.Rattray 200 

Mr. J. Le Page Read 23 

Mrs. Robina Millar, Earnock. 100 

KoRTH Berwick. — Sermon 
in Parish Church, per Rev. G. 

M. J. S teuton (Life Gov.) 14 

Ravenglass. — Sermon in 
Gosforth Church, per Rev. G. 
T. Cull Bennett, M.A. (Life 

Mem.) 

Taunton. — Collection in 
St. Mary's Church on the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Day, 
after sermon, per Rev. W. R. 
Clark, Vicar (Life Mem.) ... 
Whitby. — Sermon in Snea- 
ton Church, per Rev. J. B. 
Brodrick, M.A 2 



40 














19 





























18 


6 









£9 16 9 



7 7 5 



8 
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REWAKDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards were granted 
by the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society 
during the past quarter, viz.: — 

July 24th.— Vice-Adml. Buckle, C.B., 
in tbe chair. 

Letters were read from Mr. G. Heyn, 
Honorary Agent at Belfast, applying for 
a reward for Captain Foy, master of the 
* Gk>lden Horn,' of Belfast, in recognition 
of his humane and successful endeavours 
in rescuing, on the 15th of JunQ last, two 
French fishermen froni a boat which had 
been blown away from their vessel (hav- 
ing been many days without food, and 
amid icebergs), and landing them safely 
at Belfast, where he handed them over 
to the French Consul. It was moved by 
Captain Steele, seconded by John Per- 
rott, Esq., and unanimously resolved, 
that the Society's framed testimonial 
should be presented to Captain Foy. 

A meeting was held in the Sailors' 
Home, Corporation Street, Belfast, for 
the purpose of presenting Capt. P. Foy, 
with the above testimonial. 

On the motion of Chevalier Heyn, 
seconded by Sir James Hamilton, J.P., 
the chair was taken by the Mayor 
(James Alex. Henderson, Esq., J.P.), 
who expressed his pleasure at having 
the opportunity to be present. The duty 
devolving upon him was a simple one, 
but agreeable, and he was sure it would 
be a satisfactory one to Captain Foy. 

Chevsilier Heyn (Hon. Agent of the 
Society) gave a brief narrative of the 
facts which resulted in this presentation. 
On the 15th June, Captain Foy, whilst 
at sea, observed an object on the waters, 
which, on .coming nearer to, they dis- 
covered to be a small boat with two 
French sailors on board, more dead than 
alive. These poor fellows had been for 
five days existing without water and 
without bread, their only sustenance 
being the soles of their boots, and so 
weak had they become that Captain Foy 
had to hoist them on board the ' Golden 



Horn.' When on board, the most carefnl 
and unceasing attention was paid to 
them, and they ultimately recovered, 
and were conveyed to the Sailors' Home, 
where they received much kindness. 
He thought it right to commtlnicate 
with the Shipwrecked Mariners' So- 
ciety, and they, on learning all the 
facts, at once conveyed their thanks to 
Captain Foy, and sent him the testi- 
monial now about to be handed to him. 
He (Chevalier Heyn) on receiving it 
called upon the Mayor to ask him to 
take the chair and present the testi- 
monial — a request which he in the 
kindest manner complied with. The 
French Consul, with whom he had also 
been in communication, informed him 
that the French Government would, on 
investigating the matter, acknowledge 
in a suitable way their appreciation of 
Captain Foy's conduct. 

The Mayor, addressing Captain Foy, 
and handing him the presentation (which 
consisted of the testimonial of the So- 
ciety, very ornately framed), said it 
aflEbrded him great pleasure to be the 
medium of conveying to him this very 
beautiful document from such a useful 
society as the Shipwrecked Fishermen 
and Mariners' Boy al Benevolent Society. 
It certainly must be gratifying to Cap- 
tain Foy to see that they had so well 
acknowledged his services. This beauti- 
ful frame, with the very handsome testi- 
monial which was inside of it, would 
long be an object of great interest to 
Capt. Foy and his family ; and he (the 
Mayor) was certain that every gentle- 
man in the room would agree with him 
that when mariners like Captain Foy did 
an act of bravery like that so well de- 
scribed by Chevalier Heyn, it was the 
duty of the public and of such societies 
as the one now acting to see that they 
got some public recognition for those 
invaluable services. On a very lata 
occasion he had the pleasure of handing 
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a most be&atifnl medal to the captain of 
the steamer plying between Lame and 
Stranraer, who had also done a Yery 
humane act. 

[The Mayor here read a letter 
whioh he had receired from the 
French €)onsiil in Bel&st, in whioh he 
stated that the two mariners who had 
been sared expressed emphatically their 
gratitude towards Captain Foy for the 
good treatment they had received from 
him OQ board his vessel.] He had seen 
much of Captain Foy, and he gave him 
the impression, which everyone who 
knew him wonld feel to be true, that he 
united real kindness of heart with daring 
resolution — qualities which were, indeed, 
so ofben found together in the men en- 
gaged in his dangerous and praiseworthy 
csalling. The Mayor thought it must be 
gratifying to Captain Foy to receive 
fkom the French Consul such a pleasing 
acknowledgment of his good deeds, and 
it would be doubly gratifying to him to 
feel that he had saved the lives of two 
men who yet might be valuable members 
of society. It must be a ftirther satisfac- 
tion to receive a testimonial from the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, com. 
ing as it did officially through the Chief 
Magistrate of the town. He hoped Capt. 
Foy would long command his vessel, en- 
joying happiness and prosperity. To 
Mrs. Foy their thanks were also due 
for her kind serrices to the poor sufferers 
on their rescue from the miserable con. 
dition in which they were picked up. 

Captain Foy, in acknowledging the 
reception of the testimonial, said as he 
was a sailor they could not expect much 
speaking from him. He would only say 
thathe was very grateful for the valuable 



gift which had been presented to him, 
and he begged to return his sincere 
thanks to the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society, to Mr. Heyn for thb tronbie 
he had taken in the matter, and to tlie 
Mayor and other gentlemen who had 
been kiila enough to oome here. He 
could not say how glad he was at 
being the means of saving the two poor 
Frenchmen ; they were certainly in a 
bad state at the time he picked them 
up, but he could assure those present 
that other sailors in this port wonld have 
done as much as he had done, and ooii'* 
sidered they did nothing more than their 
duly. He again thanked them all very 
kindly, and hoped they would often have 
duties of a similar kind as that day to 
discharge, and that others would be the 
recipients of their generous gifts. 

Chevalier Heyn said an idea prevailed 
to some extent that there was no use in 
sailors endeavouring to rescue ship* 
wrecked crews, inasmuch as they never 
received any acknowledgment. This, he 
asserted, was a great mistake. He had 
long been connected with sailors, and, 
with but very few exceptions, he found 
them warm-hearted, kind, generous, and 
not fearing danger. He mentioned 
several instances where valuable ac* 
knowledgments had been made to sailors 
who distinguished themselves by saving 
life, and proceeded to say that these 
were proofs that the heroic efforts of 
seamen were not overlooked. 

The proceedings then terminated, after 
the usual vote of thanks to the chairman. 

It is but right to mention that t^cis is 
the third time Captain Foy has received 
acknowledgments of his heroic and 
kindly conduct. 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following rewards were granted by 
the Boyal National Lifeboat Institution 
daring the past quarter, vias. i — 

July 2nd. — Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.B.S., V.P., in the chair. 



Payments to the amount of £2,400 
were ordered to be made on some of the 
242 lifeboat establishments, including 
rewards to the crews of lifeboats for go- 
ing out on service during the pafit month. 
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BEWABDS FOB SATIHG LIFE ON TBB COASTS. 



The silver medal of theliiBtitaiion and 
its thanks inscribed on veUnm were 
granted to Mr. Joseph TJreU, chief 
officer of Her Majesty's Coastguard at 
Hope Gove, and to Mr. Edwin Parker, 
chief boatman in charge at the Mothe- 
combe Goastgnard Station, in aoknow. 
lodgment of their gallant serrices in 
taking command of the Goastgnard boats 
when they were respectively the means, 
under very perilous circumstances, of 
saving three of the orewof the brigantine 

* Theodor,' of Hamburg, and the crew of 
nine men of the French steamer ' Aivali,' 
which vessels were in immment peril 
near the Coastguard Stations during a 
gale of wind from the S.W., and in a 
heavy sea, on the llth February last. 

Ang^t 6th.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.B.S., y.P., in the chair. 

The silver medal of the Institution, its 
thanks inscribed on vellum, and £10 
each, were voted to Mr. John Simpson, 
late mate of the Bamsgate Harbour 
steam-tug 'Aid,' and to Mr. William 
Wharrier, engineer of the steamer, in 
acknowledgment of their gallant services, 
extending over twenty years, on occa- 
sions when the Bamsgate lifeboats have 
been towed by that steamer to vessels 
in distress, and have saved nearly five 
hundred lives from shipwreck on the 
Goodwin Sands. 

Payments to the amount of £1,730 
were ordered to be made on various life- 
boat establishments. 

September 3rd. — Mr. George Lyall in 
the chair. 

Awards to the amount of £56 were 
granted to the crews of various lifeboats 
for services rendered during the past 
mouth. The Banff lifeboat had saved 
the crews, numbering ten men, of the 
fishing boats * Ocean,' of Macduff, and 

* Guiding Star ' of Banff, which wer^ 
driven on the rocks near the entrance to 
the Macduff Harbour, and became total 
wrecks, during a strong north-easterly 
gale and in a heavy sea on the 14th ult. 
On the same day the lifeboats of the 



adjoining station of Buckie and Fraser- 
burgh were also launched to the assist. 
ance of distressed fishing boats, some 
hundreds of which had been overtaken 
by the storm which had suddenly sprung 
up. The first-named boat was instru- 
mental in bringing safely ashore seven- 
teen men belonging to the three boats 
which had to come to an anchor, 
and were in a very perilous position. 
The Southport lifeboat landed two men 
from the dismasted bark ' Jane Young,' 
of Ardrossan, and afterwards, at the 
request of the master, remained all night 
by the vessel in avery heavy sea. The Bull 
Bay (Anglesea) lifeboat had gone off in 
reply to signals of distress front the 
schooner ' Baltic,' of Liverpool, during a 
strong gale from the north. On the 
arrival of the lifeboat the shipwrecked 
men threw a rope to the boat, and they 
were then drawn through the water 
into the lifeboat. Shortly afterwards 
their vessel drove on the rocks and be- 
came a total wreck. The Braunton life- 
boat also brought five persons ashore 
from the brig * Caroline,' of Bideford, on 
that vessel losing her foremast, and 
going on the north tail of Barnstaplo 
Bar. 

The silver medal of the Institution, its 
thanks inscribed on vellum, and £2 were 
voted to John Wright in acknowledg- 
ment of his gallant services on the 
occasion of the bark * Alceste,' of 
Greenock, being wrecked in Porta- 
line Bay, county Donegal, when he, 
with great difficulty, swam ashore with 
a line through a heavy sea, whereby 
the lives of fifteen of the crew were 
saved. 

A rewai*d of £5 was also granted to 
the crew of a small fishing boat fur 
saving two other men, whose boat had 
been capsized during squally weather 
near Canower, county Donegal, on the 
6th June last. 

Payments to the amount of £530 were 
ordered to be made on various lifeboat 
establishments. 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 

WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 



'' LSAVe THY FATHERLESS CHILDREN, I WILL PRESERVE THEM ALIVE: AND LET 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME. JEREMIAH XLIX> 11. 

Statement qf BeU^ afforded l)y the " ShipwrecM Mariners^ Society** to Fishermen 
and Mariners, to assist to restore their Boats or OLothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
QTkd Aged Parents of the Drovmed, S^o, between the lit June and diet August, 1874. 



NoTx.— In the foUonrini; tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport* 
•r Merchant Senrico; Ml£ master mariner; A appreatios : F fisherman: PB pilot and boat- 
mAn.1 W widow; O orphan; AP aged pareat. Trie figares following signify the amoant of 
relief, and Agenoy where it was given. 



£ s. 

9M, 1MM[,4W 47 10 
1M:.3W,9 0... 35 6 

IW, 2 7 10 

IMM 2 2 

1 W 14 8 

IM. 4 7 

1 MM 3 10 

IM 2 

IP 3 7 

IM 5 

1 W, 1 P, 1 PB 14 5 

IPB 2 16 

1 W, 3 12 6 

1 MM, 1 W, 2 O 11 12 

IW, 3 9 12 

1M,5W,80,1F 45 18 

IMM 3 7 

1 AP, IP 9 10 

IW 4 5 

1 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 

13 0, IPB... 48 15 
1M,3W, 3 0... 27 17 

IP 15 

1 W, 3 O, 3 F 11 13 

1 W 8 10 

IW 6 

IM 1 10 

lAP 4 

2M 5 12 

1 AP 4 15 

IW :. 4 15 

1 P 4 10 

IW, 10 8 2 

IM 2 15 

IM, 3W, 2 0.., 23 17 
IP 1 

2 M, 8 W, 10 O 39 15 



d. 

London. 
'3 Aberdeen, 
Aberdovey, 
6 Amlwch, 
9 Appledore, 
6 Arbroath. 
Ardrossan. 
Arklow. ' 
6 Bangor {Tr^laneC^ 
Barlochan, 
Barra, 
Beaumaris. 
Beer. 
6 Bideford. 
6 Blakeney. 
9 Blyth. 
6 Braunton. 
Bridlington. 
Brightlingsea 

Bristol. 
6 Brixham. 
Broadstairs. 
4 Buckie. 
Burravoe. 
Cardiff. 
Carnarvon. 
Clovelly, 
Colchester, 
Cove Bay, 
Cowes. 
Cromer, 
6 Deal. 
DMin. 
6 Dundee. 
Danrossness, 
Exmouth. 



£ 8. 

IM, IW 8 15 

lAP 5 5 

IMM, IW 7 7 

1 W. IP 11 10 

IMM 2 

2 W, 4 17 12 

i!P .: 3 7 

IW 9 

1 MM, 3 W, 4 25 15 

1 W 9 10 

1 F 2 10 

1 W, 60 16 5 

2 W, 12 32 18 

1 W, 3 7 

4 M, 1 W, 10 14 16 

IP, 2PB 4 6 

IW, lO 8 2 

4M, 1MM,1W, 

10 25 17 

IW 7 5 

IM 4 7 

IM 2 5 

4M,1MM,1AP 17 17 
1 M, 2 W, 3 22 5 

IW, 2 13 10 

1 W, 2 4 17 

I MM, 2 W, 1 O 

IPB 20 15 

1 M, 2 W, 1 0, 
3AP 32 15 

lAP 4 

GM, 3 W, 8 O 41 6 

2 W, 4 12 

1 W, 1 O.. 4 13 

1 W 4 15 

1 W, 1 0, 1 AP 12 7 
IP 3 12 



d. 

Falmouth, 
Fareham, 
6 Favershanu 
Filey. 
Flint. 
6 Potoay. 
6 Fraxerburgh, 
Oerrans. 
Glasgow, 
Oreenoek, 
Grimsby. 
Guernsey. 
9 Hanible: 
Harrington, 

8 Hartlepool, 
Hillswick, * 
6 Holy Island, 

6 Hull. 

Hunstanton, 
6 Ilfracombe, 
Inverness. 
6 Ipswich, 
Jersey. 
OJohn Groats 
6 Kirkwall, 

Leith, 

Lerwick, 
Limekilns, 
Liverpool, 
LlaneUy. 

9 Looe. 

Lossiemouth, 
6 LowestejU 
6 Lyme. 
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BBUBF TO nSEEBMIM AMD MABINJSAS, £TG. 



IW.IO 4 7 

IMM 2 10 

IM 1 16 

1 W, 1 7 3 

2W, 3 16 

IM 3 2 

IMM 2 17 

IW, 2 4 10 

1 W, S O, 1 AP 15 17 

1 W, 3 11 7 

lAP 6 5 

2 W, 4 O, 2 AP 18 10 

IW, lAP 11 10 

1M,1MM 6 17 

IM, 2W,3 0... 12 10 
7M,1MM,6W, 

40 66 5 

IMM 15 

IW, lO 4 7 

IM, iMJf 3 10 

2W, 8 17 12 

dM,lMM,lW 14 
IM, IMM 6 

1 W, SAP 19 10 

2W 18 6 

2 W, 2 O, 1 AP 22 12 

1 W 7 16 

IW, 10 10 

IW, 2 7 2 

IW, 3 7 17 

1 W, 4 14 

1W,10 8 



6 Lynn. 
Lytham, 
Maldnn. 
9 JfafypoK. 
MiddU3b<yro\ 
. 6 Milford. 
6 Minehead. 
Mistley, 
6 Ii(n\trose. 
6 Miindtfsl^. 
NewhurgUF) 
Newcastle, 
Nevoluiven. 
6 Newport (P.) 
OfNewQwiyiW) 

N, 8hUU». 
Pembroke. 
6 Pentexvan, 
Penza/nce. 
6 Peterhead, 
Plymouth, 
PooZe. 
Portsmouth, 
i2am5Sfate. 
6 i2«au>»c/e. 
P/)chesteT, 
ORye. 
6 iS^ Ives, 
6 5a2combtf. 
ScoArhorough, 
Scilly, 



IW 13 2 

3M,1MM,1W, 

10 20 1 

IM, IW, 4 0, 

lAP 17 10 

2W 16 5 

23 M, 1 MM, 14 

W, 19 O, 2 AP 

IPB 195 U 

IW,6 0, 2F... 24 
1 W, 2 O, 3 F... 20 2 

2Wi40 13 17 

IW, 10 6 11 

9 M, 3 MM, 13 

W, 26 166 3 

2M, IMM 12 

1 M. 2 W, 4 O 14 17 

1 W, I 10 

lAP 6 6 

2 10 10 

2W, 3 0, IP... 13 15 
2MM, 3W,50, 

lAP 37 7 

IW 5 

IW, 2 6 7 

IMM 3 10 

IF 1 12 

IW, 2 12 15 

2M,2MM,1W, 

4 26 10 

1 W 9 10 

3M, 3W 25 5 



6 SeHaey. 

3 8hor9ham* 

Solva: 

Southampton 



. 3 8. Shields. 
SoiUhwold, 
6 Stomowa^, 
6 Siramraer, 
3 Stromness, 

9 SwiderUuid. 
TeignmoutK 
6 Troon. 
TiiiiifridgeW. 
Wadehridge. 
Warleworth. 
Wexford. 

6 Whithy. 
Whitehwoen. 
6 WhitstahU, 
Wick. 
6 Wicklovo. 
Wishech, 

Wivsnhoe, 
WoolwicK 
Yarmouth, 



SUMMABT OK BSUBF DURINO THK PAST QUULBTER. — ^WidoWB, 788; OrphODS, 1,461 ; 

Aged Parents, 24; Master Mariners, 31 ; Mariners and Apprentices, 106; Fisher^ 
men, 22 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 7 ; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 117, and 
Non-Subscribers, 137 : in all, 2,695 persons relieved, at an expense (ezclasiye of 
that in the sncoeeding table), of £4,776 48. 7d. ! ! 



A Trafalgar Veteran.— Captain Gilbert Kennicott, R.N., died recently at 
Folkestone, in his 87th year. The deceased served as Midshipman on board the 
' £oyal Sovereign,* bearing the flag of his friend and patron Vice- Admiral Lord 
Gollingwood, and in which action he received nearly forty wounds and lost the 
sight of his right eye, for which he received a pension. He saw much active ser- 
vice afber, and was twice made a prisoner of war. He also served as Inspectine 
Commander of the Coastguard, and on more than one occasion rendered good 
service to the Bevenne. He had been Mayor of Folkestone, and had served for 
many years as one of its magistrates ; also as Hon. Agent of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society, which ha& to mourn the loss of a most earnest and efficient 
eoanjutor. 
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RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED ORBWS- 



'^THIRS 18 80 HH0W ON THg SEA/'-^Jb REMIAH XMX* 98 

Thi Crews of the following Vessels, wreaked on vari4)us parts of the Coast 
or foundered (U sea, have been hoarded, lodged, dothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Central Office and Honorary Agents of the *< Shipwr6ok8d 
Mariners* Sooietj/' between the 1st June, and dlst August, 1874. 



YmmVi Kftmc 



Port. 



Ar*b 

Agnai 

Ann PotU 

Aracan 

Aretunu 

Annsboro' 

BoMtUUae 

B«p« of the Glydo 

Baltlo 

-BUirAthol 

OXiXton 

Calcutta 

China 

Csar 

J)rogheda ...i...... 

Breriat 

BUia Nelaon. ..>.... 

BUsaLaing 

BsoeUior 

JSiiaurD ..•••••••• 

Ellen Gonatanee .. 

Sugenie 

Fr^oia 

Fox 

Frank Younger .. 

*Fairholm 

Good Deiign 

Gauntlet 

Gomas 

Highlander 



Penzance 

Sunderland 

Liverpool 

Aberyatwlth 

Liverpool 

London 

Liverpool 

Shielde 

Sunderluid 

Hull 
N. Shields 

WWtby 

Liverpool 

London 

N. Shields 

Guernsey 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Cowes 

Shields 

Jersey 

Picton 

Glasgow 

Yarmouth 

Grimsby 

Hull 

Sunderland 



Amount 
of relief. 



£s. d. 

2 7 6 
1 1 
4 8 

4 
1 16 
1 18 
1 

5 8 
18 6 
16 

6 17 
8 6 
8 18 
7 
9 
8 
4 U 
13 
4 19 



Oil 9 



1 1 
16 
4 8 
6 
18 

5 
8 10 

1 

2 15 
2 










4 







Vessel's Name. 



Irene 

Indus 

Jessie May 

Minerva 

tMilbanke 

Merrington .... 

Marion 

^Nancy 

Perseverance..., 

Puck 

Persia 

Peace 

Pomona 

Buby 

Bio Grande .... 

Boseden 

Bed Jacket 

Boyal ITamily . 

St. Hilda 

St. Munfeo 

Strathclyde .... 

Surat 

Spring 

Sunbeam 

Tenaserim , 

Vetiah 

William CargUi 

Wynaud 

Wave 

Wyberton 



Port. 



Amount 
of relief. 



Maryport 
Whitby 
Beaumana 
N. Shields 
Sunderland 

London 

Newport 

Exeter 

London 

London 

Blyth 

Shields 

Sunderland 

London 

London 

Brixham 

Liverpool 

Hartlepool 

London 

Cork 

Liverpool 

Shorenam 

NewhavenN.B 

Gla^ow 

Austria 

Liverpool 

London 

Hartlepool 

London 



£8. 



1 
1 
1 


4 




1 

8 


8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
8 

1 
8 




M 
2 
6 
18 
16 
10 
9 
8 
6 

18 
IS 
18 
1 
17 
4 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 

10 
9 16 
8 18. 
10 
17 
19 
6 



d. 


6 









6 


6 




6 







6 
6 
6 



* Our Ai^ni at Londonderry reporti^ 26th August. 
"That this steamer was loaded with eoal, and 
bOuBd from GlssKow to Limerick : she strack on a 
roek on the north side of Tory Island on the 28rd 
instant, and sank in four fathoms of water. Gap- 
tain and fonrmen drowned." 

t Dover Agent reports. S9th Jnl^, "That this 
vessel was ma into at I'SO a.m. this morning by 
the steamer 'Hankow.' These two men saved 
themselves hj jumping on board the steamer, and 
were landed u a Dover boat. Sixteen of the crew 
were saved, and 14 drowned, including captain's 
and mate's wivea Those saved were sent through 
the Societv to London. 

X The Minehead Agent reports, 16th August, that 
" The * Nancy ' smack left Porlock on the 18th Inst., 
at 7 p.m. When off the Foreland, she earried away 
bowsprit, and split her sails ; then she ran back for 
Porlock, but being unmanageable, and very thick, 
struck on Porlock Gore Pomt, and became a total 
wreck. The master and mate were picked up bv a 
Porlodc boat, lashed to a spar, but before the lad 
could be saved, was washed overboard and 
drowned." The ' Nancy,' waa bound from Cardiff to 
Vremington with eoals. There was then on board 
the master, whose name was Butler, the mate, and 
a boy, the brother of the nsster. On Thursday 
night the wind again increased, and blew vary 
hard from the west, with a thick mist, such uto 
^der the darioew nott hitense. The disaster 



becoming known, Mr. George Irwin, muter 
of the smack ' Hope,* of llfraoombe, Mr. N. Pol- 
lard, of Porlock, Mr. D. Waters, of Appledore, 
and the son of the last-named, started in a boat to 
the rescue. On getting alongside the smack, a 
heavy sea struck the boat and washed one of its 
occupants overboard: he was rescued by his com- 
panions with great difficulty. The boat being full 
of water, they were then compelled to leave the 
smack and to return to Porlock. Waters and his 
son a'cre quite exhausted by this time, but Irwin 
and PoUanl aaUantly took another boat and again 
started for tne wreck. During the interval, how- 
ever, the ' Nancy ' had begun to break up, and the 
three persons on board sought refuee by dinging to 
a spar. The lad Butler, about 16 years of age, 
was washed off by a heavy sea, and by the light of 
the dawn, which was by this time breaking, he was 
seen swimming bravely amongst the waves for 
about five minutes, trying to catch hold of a water 
cask which had floated from the vessel. A tre- 
mendous sea at hut broke over him, and the poor 
fellow after a few seconds went down and was not 
seen again. The men in the boat found it extremely 
hard work pulling against the heavy sea, the rain 
descending in torrents at the time } but soon after 
five o'clock they reached the master sad mate of the 
* Nancy' still floating on the spar, and brought 
them mto Porlock in safety. 
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THE LIFEBOAT. 

"We watched the wreck with great anxiety. The lifeboat had been out some 
honrs, but could jiot reach the vessel, through the great breakers that raged 
and foamed on the sand-bank. The boat appeared to be leaving the crew to 
perish ; but in a few minutes the captain and sixteen sailors were taken off, and 
the Tessel went down." 

'* When the lifeboat came to you, did you expect it had bronglit some tooLs 
to repair your old ship ?" I said. 

" Oh no ; she was a total wreck. Two of her masts were gone ; and if we 
stayed repairing her only a few minutes, we must have gone down^ sir." 

** When once off the old wreck and safe in the lifeboat, what remained 
for you to do?" 

" Nothing, sir, but just to pull for the shore." 

Light in the darkness, sailor, day is at hand — 
See o'er the foammg billows fair Haven's land ; 
Drear was the voyage, sailor, now almost o'er ; 
Safe within the lifeboat, sailor, pall for the shors. 

Chorus. — ^PuU for the shore, sailor, pnll for the shore ! , 
Heed not the rolling waves, bat bend to the oar ; 
Safe in the lifeboat, sailor, cling to self no more ! 
Leave the poor old stranded wreck, and pall for the shore. 

Trnst in the lifeboat, sailor, all else will fail ; 
Stronger the sarges dash and fiercer the gale ; 
Heed not the stormy winds, thoagh loudly they roar ; 
Watch the " bright and morning star," and pull for the shore. 

Pall for the shore, &;c. 

Bright gleams the morning, sailor, uplift the eye ; 
Clouds and darkness disappearing, glory is nigh ! 
Safe in the lifeboat, sailor, sing evermore, 
" Grlory, glory, hallelujah ! " Pull for the shore. 

Pull for the shore, &g. 
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